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•COQUILLA NUT. -The fruit of a Brazil i)alni. 
The nuts are cut and polished, and being of a beau- 
tiful mottled colour, are much used m turnery and 
in the manufacture of buttons. 

CORAL. — The haid, rocky substam e comiiosed 
of the limy skeletons of ceitain sea-anemones of 
various colours. Coral reefs and islands are found 
in the East and West Indies, and m othei paits 
of the Atlantic and Paiiftc Oceans For commercial 
purposes, the red coral of the Mediterranean is used. 
It IS found at a consideiablc depth, and is obtained 
by dredging It takes a high ])olish, and the finer 
qualities command big ])iKes, paiticulaily as the 
^upply is giadually decreasing. 

CORALlilN.— A name a])ptied generally to a 
species of limy, pink seaweed, but used commercially 
for a red colcjuiing substance obtained fiom the 
action of oxalic and sulphuiic acids upon phenol. 
Yellow coiallm or autin is first produced, and this, 
when heated with alcoholic ammonia, results m red 
cor allin or pconin A solution of peomn mixed with 
calcined magnesia pioduces a duiablc Turkey icd. 
Peomn is used in dyeing wool and cotton fabiics, 
and aurin is employed by paper-stainers 

CORDITE. — A smokeless c^xplosive, which owc’S 
its name to its coicl-Iike foim It consists of 
37 per cent, of gun-cotton and 58 per c.eiit. of nitro- 
glycerine, the balance being made up of vaseline. 
The mtio-glyccrme mixed with acetic ether is 
poured over the gun-cotton, which lias been dried 
and reduced to a pulp. The vaseline is them added, 
and the compound is mixed until it has the con- 
sistency of jelly. It IS then pressed by inachmcMy 
into the cord-like form just menlioiie('*oi dilleieiit 
thicknesses for use in (aitiidges loi piojiellant pur- 
poses, the variety in the thickness of the tord being 
necessary lor the different purposes of the' ( ai fridges 
charged with the cordite. dhe m.iinifa« ture of 
cordite was one of lli<‘ most impoitant industries 
developed by the Gieat War. CuhIiD' is nnm- 
flucnccd by moisture or by temjieratui e n]> to 93“ C. 
It is chiefly manufactured m England at 'lie Ko\al 
Gun])Owdoi»Factoi y at Waltham Abeev 

OD-RESPONDENT. — A joint ies]>nn(lcnt Tn an 
• jction at law, or one who is < oncerned with another 
•as def^(Anl m a law suit. • 
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CORK.— The outer bark of the Qturcus xleM, or 
cork tree, a sjiecies of oak grown m Algeria and 
Tunis, but chiefly in Spam and Portugal. Ihe 
usual life of the tree is 150 years, and, if care is 
taken not to injure the inner baik, the cuttings, » 
which take place about every ten yeais, ift e ac^u^lly 
beneficial Longitudinal and tiansveisc incisions 
are made, and the toi k is removed by means of a 
curved knife, or by machines made for the purpose. 
It IS then soaked in boiling wa^|^r, sciaped, treated 
with oxalic acid, dried, and superfu lally charred to 
remove any de( ayed parts and to com cal blemishes. 
Coik has a vaiiely of uses. As it is impermeable, 
it IS extensively omjiloycd to stojiper bottles and 
casks, and for the same reason the inner solcs’gf 
‘^hoes <ire frisjuently manufactuied fiom it. Net 
floats and lifebelts ate made of it, and it is used in 
the constiuctiun of lifeboats. On account of its 
li'ditiu’ss, it has in n cent turn’s bi'conu' a favouiite 
material for lining men’s hats. The waste, lefj, after 
cutting, is ground and used for linoleum. Burnt 
( ork IS the source of Spanish black 'J'he United 
Kingdom impoits veiy largo quantities of cork 
annually. 

CORN. — The term used to include cereals of all 
kinds, eg., wheat, maize, rye, barley, and oats, all 
of which aic dealt with under si'jiaralc headings. 
In England the name is freipicntly employed to 
signify wheat in particular, and ir^^orth America 
it IS list'd m the same way for maize 

CORNEL. — A shrub native to South Europe, and 
cultivated lor its fruit, wlui h is red in colour and 
generally about the size of a small plum. It is iSBed 
m vaiious kinds of confcctioneiy, and in Turkey 
IS employed to flavour sherbet The unripe fruit 
IS sometimes pickled. The wood of the cornel tree 
1 -, haid and tough, and is m much request by 
turners and jcnneis. The tree is also known as the 
Cornelian ciieiry. 

CORNERS. — " To make a corner in " or “ to 
corner " a commodity »r shares means that a set of 
itidividuals^iavc acquired all the available stock, 
with tlie result that olhei individuals who have 
entered into contracts sidling stock which they do 
not possess, iiMcl t.hems*lvcs iirftible J;o fulfil their 
engagements, so that, m their efUirts to meet their 


CORIANDER. — An umbelliferous annual plant Engagements, these Ijapless individual'»*^iave to 
indigomous to South-East Europe and the Levant, oiler fancy prices foP stock. In commodities, 
^t now cultivated in various countries, in< hiding “ i orners ” have been atteniptcdE^om time to time 
^eat Britain. Its red, aromatic seeds ate usid m in ci^per and wheat, to menlitn the most con- 
medicine and for culinary purposes as a flavouring. spicuous instances ; and in_ count ction with stocks 
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of a, ni.anor, givmj' him the rigli^ to appoint a 
corotu 1 A CGI oner .so appointed is called a fianchisc 
coroiK I 

An A(.t to .iinend the law rc.specting the office of 
eounty toioiicr was .passed in 1844 , by which power 
was given to tlie justices m quarter sessions to 
assign ( ertain country districts to coroneis. Sheriffs 
wire to hold a special county court for the election 
of new <oi oners, who were elected by the votes oP 
the freeholders 

Ihe (lutKs of .1 modem coroner are, generally 

sjii akiiicg .IS |(j1Ious -- 

Ihe hufuest Tlie police and others inform the 
cor one 1 that a jn-ison is lying dead within his 
juiisdiition It IS snspi'iti'd that the death is by 
violeiH'c, or not n.ilmal. or sudden, and cause 
unknown, oi Ihe jK'ison lias died in juison. The 
( (lionet must then summon, by warran*!, not less 
than twdve, nor more than twenty-three, good 
.Dill hiwtul nun lo team a coionei's juiy.' ('Jhe 
iinnibd ol ti,e jury was reduced bv an Act iiass^J 
111 1017 to SI cen and eh ven, and later if was pio- 
M'hddi.il .iioioriei might liold an inquest witlumt 
a jmv Ihi se .lit* rations were made, pntnd facie 
loi Die diii.ihon of the wai only ) Ihe jury have 
(1 s.iv hou tliH pirmn died, and to give a’ 
(nil \eidi(t aicoiding to tlie evideni e The body 
must [>e viewed; the coionoi exammes all wit- 
iHss.'s on onth In the , ase of rnuidcr or man- 
s.mghter tlie (oioner must put into wilting the 
staUmii fits on oath of those wdio know the facts 
Uhen the jury give then veidut, they do so 
au inquisition in w.itmg; they say who the 
'I'H-ased w.is how, when, and wheie lie came by 
^ u! * * 1 nmider or man^fc 

,1 Ky o. who weie amessoiics. Jn the case of a 
P'tson i haiged with minder by the finding (imjmsi- 
T"' the juiy, the . oioner must issue Ins warrant 
h; the an I St of the amused person, and all the 
eviT-^''*"' hound to apfiear and give 

must be rr,/''’ coroner for u county 

Ik .1 fit j.eison, having suftuient freehold land 
t< snppoit Ills dignity T[e may appoint a deputy 
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•\ w'i( 7 /"^* exceeding /5 
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A franchise Coroner is any of the following : 
The coroner of the King's household ; a coioner 
or deputy-coroner to the Adipiralty ; the coroner 
of the Duchy of Lancaster ; a coroner appointed 
for a town, lordship, manor, or university, other- 
wise than by election of the ficeholdeis. A coroner 
no longer takes pleas of the Crown, nor holds inquest 
on loyal fish, nor on wreck, nor on any felony, except 
•nurder or manslaughter. 

The coronci must make a declaration that he 
will well and truly serve the King and his liege 
people, and “for the good of the inhabitants willini 
the said county or borough." The foim of inquisi- 
tion, which lb what the public undei stand by the 
word “ iiKpK'st," states that it is an inquisition 
taken for the King before the coron<M and bclori'tlu' 
jurors, whf^se names are given. The jiirois sav that 
the deceased was found ilcad, or, e g , that he was 
thrown down and received concussion of the brain, 
and so died ; or that he was feloniously killed, or 
tlfit he died by misadventure, oi that the man 
was killed by another in self-defence, or that the 
man did kill himself, being of unsound mind, or 
that he did feloniously kill himself, 

^ The Municipal Coiporations Act, 1882, emu l('d 
that the coiimil of a lioioiigli, having a srpaiate 
court of quartc'r sf'ssions, should appoint a hi ]>(T- 
son to be the coionei for the borough. I he toioncr 
may appoint a dcjiuty m wilting Ivveiy yi'ai, 
bclore l’'('bniary 1st, the boiongli ( oronei must 
lepoit Ills in([ucsts to the Secn't<iiy ot St.ite. In 
1888 the law of coi oners was fmthei amtiided by 
the Act to amend tlu' laws relating to local govern- 
ment in England and Wales. A coroner for the 
•bounty IS no longer elected by the fieeholders of 
the county, but by the county council, who shall 
elect a fit peisoii to fill the office A county coioner 
mu.st not be a county alderman or county 
councillor. 

The City of London Fire Inquests Act, 1888, 
givc's the coroner tor tlie City of London ])ower 
to hold a cot oner's inquest upon any fiie occuiiing 
in the Middlesex poilion of the City of London. 
The inquest can only be held if the following, or 
any oi them, agicc to it : The Lord Mayor, the Lord 
('luef Justice, a Secretary of State, or tlie coioner 
'I he Commissioner of rolue, oi the chief olticcr of 
the Meliopohlan Fire Brigade must icport city 
fires to the c c’uonor. An incpiest on a c ity fire takes 
the same form as any other inquest. 'Ihe coioner 
w'lll inquire what means existed for preventing the 
fire, or wlicther the fire was wilfully caused. After 
the. inquest, the coioner must send a wiittcii report 
to the la'll d Mayor and to the Home. Bisielary 
, In 1892 a further slight allciation was made in 
coioner’s law Eveiy coroner, wlicthci of .v ( onnty 
'01 a borough, shall appoint a fit person as deputy 
Ihc deputy iniist be a])j)iovcd by the chairiuaii oi 
the c ouncil or by the ina^or 'lie dcqnity may act 
for tlie coionei duiing his illness or lawful absence 
In the case of a borough clcqiuty, he c .i only aef 
under the certificate of a justice of tl; , i ac(‘ I'oi 
t he purposc'i^of an incjuest , a dcquit y-c c Jiicu has t hr 
sam« rights and powaus as a cenoner. ^ 

rORONKU'S JURY.— (See Idry) 

• COR^Z#. — A South Aiiieiican ])#lni, cultivated 
for its nuts, often called “ vc^gctable ivory nuts," 
as tli^y contain a milky liquid which, when 
condensed, acquires a hardness almost cqu.d to 
tnflt of ivory. This substance is mucli used# for 
the manufacture of small articles, such as studs, 
buttons, etc. 


CORPOR.VTION DUTY. — Tliis is a duty of 5 per 
cent per annum, imposed under the Rqyenue Act, 
1885, upon the annual value of the property of 
corporate bodies or oi^ bodies which, although 
iinincorpoiated, are similar in many respects to 
those which are corporate. As a corpoialion is a 
body which has a i)crpelu»l existence, its propeity 
can never become liable to pay death duties, and 
this ccvnioration duty is taken fiojn it instead. 

CORPORATIONS. — A corjx nation is an aitificial 
person created by the law and endowed by it with 
the capacity of perpetual successio^. It consists of 
collective bodies of men or of single individuals ; 
the fust are called corj^oiations aggiegatc, the 
second ( orporatious sole The existence of a ( orjvoia- 
tion IS constantly maintained by the^succ ession of 
new individuals in the places of those who die or 
are removed. 

A (orpoiation i.s considered as a^distinct indi- 
vidual from the peifions comjxising it It iS^not the 
membcis who ( ompose it, but the piooerty of the 
corjioration which is liable for its (Icbts The 
membcis imiy, however, be conijiclled to ( ontnb#tc 
to its assets 

It IS tlie creation of an Act of Parliament, or of a 
chaitcr of incoiporalion gi anted by the i ow i i^^ In 
addition to its peculiarity of jXTjvctual siictession, 
it possesses a distinctive name and a ( oinmon seal 
In every Act of Paihamenl the teim “ jicrson “ 
nil hides any corjioration, unless theie is a cleclaia- 
tion to tlie ( onti ary. ^ 

ihe capacity of a coiporation to contiact is 
subject to COI lam limitations. (Se'c Coniract) 
COUUOSIYU SUIILIMATK. - A powciful coi- 
rosive jioison, teihnically know'ii as mercurtc 
(hluride, or bichlornh' of mcrcuiy 11 is inm h useft 
in surgery as an antiseplu'. Its ihemical symbol 
IS IlgCU 

('ORRUPTIO.N.- (See Commission, Six hi. i, 

Vl NllON OF CoRRUFllON Ac'1 ) 

CORRUPT PRAUnCKS AT KLECTlOrre.— A 

statute passed in 1729 icquiiod every voter at a 
I^arhamentai y election to take, an oath, declaring 
that he had not received, directly oi imliiectly, any 
sum of money, office, employment, or gift, in order 
to give his vote at “ this election," ami that lie had 
not alieady j)olled. Ihe penalty for di.sobedicm e 
was /500, ccmjilcd willi absoulle disli.uichisement 
An Act to ( onsolid.'ite and anjend the laws 
relating to btibciy, treating, and undue influence 
at elei tiuns of Members of Parliament was passed 
in 1854 In this Act the oflem e of biibery is thus 
defnu'cl -- ^ 

“ lo give, lend, ot procure, money to or foi 
a voter, to induce him to vote, oi to abstain from 
voting, to agree to give, oi jnociiie, or promise 
oftue, pldi e, oi cmjilo) iiK nt lo a volei, so as to 
infkumo. his vote lAnalty, fine or imprison- 
ment, oi both Jt would not make any clifference 
if the offence of bribeiy was lommittecl after the 
election " ^ 

,'lhe offence of treating is thus summaiised : Any 
candidate wno by himself oi through anolhei shall 
couuptly provide any exjicnses imuircci for meat, 
dunk, cntei ' inmc nt, oi ^jirovisitm for any person, 
in cader to in- elected, or to give tft refrain from 
giving his vote*, shall forfeit /5() and tlie 'costs of 
the suit, and the vote, tf given, shall be void. 

l^ndue influence consists in "aaking use, or 
tlircatfcnmg to make use, of any .'oico, violence, or 
lestraiiit, or the infliction or threatened infliction of 
any injury, damage, or l<9ss, or practising any 
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dei above statute is now repealed, but^he law has been 
(.mbodied in later legislation 

1 , e ihe Haliot Act, 1872, makes the following matters 
rcc oilences : Uoiging, or fraudulently defacing or 
ty, ilestroying a nomination paper, or a ballot paper, 
supplying a ballot paper without due authority, 
ike fraudiih idly jnittmg into the ballot box anything 
en but tile [iroper ballot paper, taking a ballot paper 
Ag Old of the polling station, destroying or interfering 
1 st v\ith a ballot liox, or a packet of ballot papers, 
ist 'ihe penalty is a tei m of imprisonment, 
lor 1 his A. t defines jiersonation Any person who 
ms applies for a ballot paper m the name of some 
lx; other poison, or who, having voted once, tries to 

ey vote a sei ond tune, or who aids, abets, or counsels 

.(•- the tomrnission of the otfenccs, shall be guilty of a 
im felony 'ihe {lenalty is a term of imprisonment, 

be At the trnd of an election petition, one vote must be 

he stim k off the lolal of votes polletl, for every person 
he who voted at the election, who is proved to have 
been guilty ot any of the corrupt practices of wh^h 
n, this ai In le ti eats 

of la 1883 there was fuither legislation; in that 
or yi'ar .in Act was passed for the better prevention 

ot ol conupt and illegal piaiticcs at Parliamentary^^ 

to <Iei turns 'Ihis Alt makes any person liable for 

)C Heating, whetlu'r befote, during, or alter an election 
of he gives, provides, or ])ays for any meat, drink, or 
le ( ntei tairiment to any peisoii foi the purpose of 
i'- loiiuptlv mfliKiumg Inrn to vote, or to abstain 
IS bom voting Ihe voter who takes the refreshment 
■d IS (dually gmity of tlie oftence of treating Undue 
mllm IK (' ( onsisis in tin ea toning, or using any fore e, 

7 , viohiice, OI lest Mint, or inflicting or thieatening tc) 
ig inflict any trmpoial or S])intua! injury, damage*^ 
>e h.iim, or loss upon uny person, to compel him to 

I vote or lefMin fiom voting Coirujit jiractuo 

‘ HKimhs: heating, undiie influence, bribery, per- 
il s, .nation, .md auimg, abetting, oi counselling per- 
e son.it ion Penalties— if a candidate is found poi ■ 

'• some ly guilty ol coirupt jiractn es, he shall not be 
n rapabio of evei sitting in the House of Commons, 

'» Ol in the case of lus being guilty, through the ads 

of his agent, 1 k' shall be dcbarrerl for seven years 

n f.i . M for conveying 

II he dors to the poll, jiayinent to an elector for the 
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Icdioii hteiatme, j.aymcnt foi committee rooms 
^ be.r.iKl the number allowed by the Ad. A pay- 

c ineid m.ule tu an adveitising agent or billposter 

1 Uh oidimuy louise of Ins business is not an 
Illegal jrradiie. J( ,s an illegal practice for a per- 

k uuv ' he 

s o ' IS inolubitcd; also to 

' d the withdrawal of a 

V, ‘ 1 enables - a fine not exceeding /lOO 
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to convey voter^to the poll. It is illegal corruptly 
to induce a person to withdraw from being a 
candidate by the offer of payment. It is illegal to 
pay for bands of music, torches, flags, banners, 
cockades, or ribbons to promote the election of a 
candidate.. Certain employments are illegal, but the 
following are allowed by the Act One election 
^gent, one sub-agent for each polling district in the 
counties ; one polling agent in each polling station ; 
one clerk and one messenger for every complete 
500 electors in a borough. In a county, one clerk 
and one messenger for each polling district or for 
each complete 500 electors. The persons so 
employed, if electors, may not vote. 

It is an illegal practice if the name and address 
of the printer is not printed upon all printed docu- 
ments issuad. It is also illegal to use, as a com- 
mittee room, any house in which intoxicaling 
liquors are sold, or any public elementary school, 
unless any part of such premises is ordinarily let 
fol^ public meetings. The penalty for an illegal 
payment is j^^lOO. 

The following persons are disqualified from voting, 
or, if they have voted, their votes arc void : T hose 
^ho are guilty of a corrupt or illegal prat lice, illegal 
employment, payment, or hiring, or who aic dis- 
qualified by conviction for previous corruj'>t piactice 
A justice of the peace may be removed for coirupt 
practice, and a barrister or solicitor found guilty 
will be dealt with by his Inn or by the High Court. 
A licensed person found guilty will have his licence 
considered at the renewal of licences All persons 
incapacitated for voting by corrupt and illegal 
^actices will have their names published and 
appended to the rcgistci of electors, and sent to 
the ovei seers of the parish 

The law as to corrupt practices at the elections 
of city count illors, or borough or town coumillor^, 
IS practically the same as that which applies to 
Parliamentary elections The election court to try 
a municipal petition :s presided over by a duly 
qualified barrister. Ihe law is fully set out m 
Pari iV of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, 
and rn tlic Municipal Elections Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Act, 1884 A person guilty of an ilfi gal 
practice at a municipal election is liable to a fine 
not exceeding ^100 ; he cannot be registered as a 
voter for five years after the offence, or vote in an 
election The town clerk in every munu ipal boi ough 
must make out an annual list of burgesses incapaci- 
tated for voting because of corrupt or illegal 
practices. This list is published to all the overseeis 
within the district. 

The election of the mayor, aldermen, afld < ommon 
coumulmen in the City of London is governed by 
the same law as to corrupt or illcg.il practnes. 
Voting by ballot at municipal elections within the 
City of London was introduced by the City of 
London Ballot Act, 1887, and the penalties con- 
tained 111 the Ballot Act of 1872 were itu hided in 
the City Act The law concerning (oiiuyit and 
illegal practn cs was applied to the • U tions of 
county councillors by the Local Govci .nient^Act, 
1888*{ and to district councillors, guanh ms, and 
parish coimcillors by the Loral Govci nment Act, 
♦i894 . • 

The election of mayor, aldermen, and councillois 
of thc*metropolitan boroughs is governed by the 
I^don Government Act, 1899. The law as to 
coftupt and illegal practices applies to •the 
metropolitan boroughs. 

The whole matter of general bribery as regards 


municipalities is covered by an Act for the more 
effectual prevention and punishment bribery 
and corruption of and by members, officers, or 
servants of corporations^ouncils, boards, commis- 
sions, or other public belies, 1889. This Act does 
not deal with elections, but with wrongful acts 
done by persons when thiy are elected. Corrup- 
tion in office is a misdemeanour, punished by fine, 
or imprisonment, or both. 

The law was finally extended to coruipt trans- 
actions with agents The Prevention of Corrup- 
tion Act, 1906. enacts that the fc^lowing are mis- 
demeanours : If an agent corruptly accepts a gift 
for doing or not doing something in his principal’s 
business, showing favour or disfavoui^ to a persdh 
against the interest of the principal. The person 
who gives, or offers, the bribe has committed the 
offence. Agents arc not only persons engaged in 
commeice, but also those* serving 4ihc Crown or 
public aulhoiitics. • * * 

An extension of the law has been eitected by the 
])assing of the Munic-ipal Elections (Corrujit and 
Illegal Piac.lices) Act, 1911 As this Act is one%^f 
importance, Scotion I is heie given tw exten^o. ft 
cnac.ls — ^ 

“ (1) Any pel son wlio, oi the directois of^iy 
body oi association which, befoie or during any 
mimic ipal elec tion, shall, for the pin pose of affecting 
the lotiirn of any candidate at such election, make 
or publish any false statc'ment ^f fact in relation 
to the jiersonal chaiacter oi conduct of such can- 
didate shall be guilty of an illc'gal j)iactiLC wilhm 
the me.ming of the provisions of the Municijial 
Elections (Conujct ancl Illegal Piactices) Act, 1884, 
and shall be subjcs t to all the jionaltics for aif^ 
consecpunces of comimttmg an illi'gal piactice in 
the Act mentioned, ancl the said Act shall be taken 
to be amcmcled as if the' illegal practice defined by 
this Act had been contained therein 

" (2) No jietson shall be deemed to be guilty 
of sue li illc'gal practice if he can sluiw that he had 
icasonablc giounds for believing, ,ind did believe, 
thc' statement made by him to be tine 

“ (3) Any person who shall make or publish 
any fiilse stalcrncnit of fact as aforesaid may be 
lestrainecl by inteiim or pcjrpctual injunction by 
the High Couit of Justice from any iej)Otition of 
such false* statement or any false statement of a 
similar charac Icr in i elation to sue h,^andidate, and, 
for the jiuipose of granting an interim injunction, 
pnmd facie pi oof of thc falsity of the statement 
shall be sufhcicnt. 

" (4) A candidate shall not be liable nor skall 
be snbjcx-t to any incapacity, nor shall his election 
be avoided, for any illegal practice under this Act 
committed by his agent, unless it can be shown 
that the candidate has authorised or consented 
to the committing of such illegal practice, or has 
jiaid lor the circulation of the false statement 
constituting the illegal practice, or unless upon the 
hearing of an election fietition thc election court 
shall find jg:id report that the election of such 
candidate was juocured or materially assisted in 
conscqucnc e of the making or publishing of such 
false statcmi.' ” • * ^ 

CORUNDUM, — A species of mkier'al, consisting 
of pure alumina. Its, intense hardness, which is 
rivalled only by the diamond, is its distinguishing 
cliaractenstic. The precious varieties include the 
ruby, Sapphire, and Oriental topaz. These are dis- 
tinguished from the common vaiieties by the 
brilliancy of theit coloifnng and by their 
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undertakings in which costing pftys a prominent 
part as lollows-- 

(1) Businesses or industries composed of a * 
number of sejiaiate dcp>artments, each dqwtment 
dealing with a distinct description of output of 
goods, the objective being the cost of each depart- 
iiK nt and < ach descrijition of goods 

(2) Undt rtakings in which the cost of working: 

IS rxpnssed in tiinis ot a standard or unit . for 
lU'itance, an eltctnc liamvvay roinjiany m which 
(he eosts of operating or woiking arc expiesscd 
per car mile inn, or an electiic lighting company 
m wlucli they are r xpressed ju'r BOT unit sold, 
genriation costs per unit gcneiated and so on. 

(d) Contracting and const lucting businesses 
m whu h the object to be attained is the cost of 
eat h coat I act , 

(1) Businessi s, the output of which consists of 
a uuinb'M ol separate articles or descriptions of 
luauufactiue. each article or description ueces- 
sit at mg certain jnoccsses m wdiich it is dcsired^o 
(xhil)it the cost of eacli department, the cost of 
each pioccss, and tlic complete cost of the finished 
aiticle OI jnodiicf 

fn the goods and mmeial-can ying ojieratjons ot i% 
r,iihvay comjianv earnings may boexjiressed m terms 
of the ton mile and expenses m terms of the tram 
nnie, and many a suggestion for iinpiovement must 
be Studie.l fiom tlie jKmit of view of whether it is 
• kely to he coritnhuloi y to increased ton miles or 
(he lednctioii ol tr.un miles. 

Oil the subject of whether interest sliould be 
iiialM as mi element of cost, or as an appropria- 
tion ot piofit, theio is abioad nuitli diversitv Qf 
<'Pi'tion We often say that there can be no 
ai'i'iopnalion to tine pioht until after interest has , 
xin (luuged on cajiilal and provision lias been 
in. lie tor <Iepi . cial ion, and it must be boine in 
•nmd (hat no one m ordinary condit ions and cncuin- 
tlThn.n 1'^*'' <^^b^tal into a concern 

. „ 11 ' as 

him a leasonable late of interest with an 
add tion vaiyiug acundmg to the risk involved 
Dchentiiieintdcst. and intei, s( on loans, m general 
• < manci.il expenses, and m reality constitute a 

an.'l'Txoll.'ir''"''' matmals, 
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or “ overhcaci*^’ ex})cnsc. Oncost consists of 
expense partly variable, it may be acconling to 
quantity of saleable pt eduction, and j’tartly jier- 
manent irres))( ctive ot production. 'J'his per- 
manent oncost often occupies a jdace of consider- 
able importance m the complete oi total cost, and 
as a general observation, the tendency is for it to 
increase. 

* ITie primary object in all instances is therefore 
identical, that is tlie total analytical cost of pro- 
duction. riie cost accounts of all dissimilai jiro- 
ducirig and manufactuiiug undertakings obviously 
exhibit varying ju'CuhantKs in relation to sub- 
stance of terminology, and in form and mode of 
presentation. Redundant appellations should be 
avoided and claiity or jiersjiicuity should take pre- 
cedence pf terseness. Moreovei, when, as is 
common, a particular exjut'ssion is emjdoyed to 
denote a grouping of sevcual (h'sciijitions oi a more 
or less readily associated or homogeneous nature, 
tviie signification should be conqirehensive an<l fn 
from potential ambiguity. Piactical costing does 
not invite ]>edantic analysis, ami it should be 
remember'd tliat in jiractice most cost abstracts, 
as between many of th(' vaiious items comjirising 
them, are in n'ality a comjiosition of f.ict and 
estimate 

Various views liave been exjiresscd on the sub- 
ject of standardi/.ation and inteicliange of to.sting 
Such classes ot industry as gas. water, elect iic 
light and jiower (tor which .statutory form.'i of 
account are jiresciibed), ami elect iic tiamways 
fieely lend themsU\(s thi'reto since the revenue 
^items in all sucli undertakings arc* uniformly 
common. It goes without saying, however, tliat 
tliere is no mutual link betwi-cn iritei change and 
free competition, and in other ditfeient undei- 
takings the progr ss that lias been made <i,s legarils 
combination of stamlardi/ation and inti'ichange 
is due chiefly to fedeiation Consolidation, associa- 
tion, absoiption, fusi ui, amalgamation, working 
arrangements, and any otlier exjiedu'nts and 
devices to which those concerned may rLsoit, the 
tuTidaiiK'nlal object of wliicli is ('conomy and 
ethciency of juodnction, increase jiiui-s, .uid as 
tai as jiossible tin* elimination ot free competition. 
In this connection, because of the evolution of 
commercial as- ociat ion and organization, many eiitei - 
puses are class(>d eilhei as “vertical” or “hoii- 
zontal,” but tins by the way. As obseivcd in 
cuirent custom and jiractice, irce comjietition w'ltli 
its advantages and disadvantages seems to be 
ever on the decline. 

Systems of Uemunerallon. Ihe subjt'ct ot u cord- 
ing iabom oi wages is associated W’lth iniie keejung 
and allocation Wlune there* is a huge number of 
men enipluycel there should be an ctlicient system 
of recoiding the time service ot Iabom, and the' 
precise work iijiun w'hich it ha be'en eX|)emied, 
for the purpose of the' pe i lodical pay bill and lor 
the ascertainment of the cost of the woi!\ done 

Tlicrc are m ojieration various mo('< oi systems 
of remunerating labour upon which e oiler 
so«ie obseivations. ^ 

The day-work, or time-work, me i hod may be 
descri^iefl as a method of remiin^ 'tmg labour by 
eliminating the quantity of work done Wc m.iy 
havmsuch a system, either in whole or in part. 

^ (1) by which e.ich workman of a (lass leceives 

fee same rate of wages; • 

(2) by which the w'ork to be earned out is more 
or less continuous, being carefully schemed and a 


record kept of the work done,, the wages Ixdnj 
determined on these lines 

The chief weaknesses of the day-work System arc — 

(1) The ethcient revives no more than the 
inclhcient; 

(2) No incentive to impiove methods of working 
and consequently incriNa^' production 

Broadly, the piece-work system denotes all those 
vanous metluxls or schemes for remunerating labour 
on the basis of the amount of work jier formed 
instead of on the time expended 

The differential piece-work system consists of 
a liigh rate jK'r operation or pTece, if a certain 
output in a given tune be effected, and a lower rate 
per operation or piece if the ontjiut be less than the 
standard set • 

” Fixed piece-work rates ” may be applied to 
those cases in which the rates are not subject to 
“ cutting ” or leduction • ^ 

Analytical jU(;ce-woik , rates signiliy rates 
aj)j>licable to convenient sub divisions of work 
'Ihe conlr.ict or sub coniractmg s)’stem describes 
thosc‘ cases in which tin* foreman or other resfon- 
sible jierson contracts to carry out the work (the 
company finding the material) for a given sum, the, 
ri'sponsiblc jierson making his own rffrangement 
with the man I'sually, however, there are cfTtain 
stijnilations in the contract dealing with tin; rates 
of wages and other matters 

Ihe juecc-w'ork method is, of coiitse, an imiirovc- 
ment upon that of tlie day or (fine woik, and satis- 
fies th<‘ requncments ol certain classes of laliour. 
It, however, lias jiioved a fertile source of rate 
cutting or latc i eduction and couse([iient industrial 
stiife. * 

I'hc selling jirice of production has its limit atictis 
as regal (Is reduction. On th(' other hand the wages 
of a piece-woik man, of course, increase as he 
beconu's proficient, lUid circumstances may arise 
in which the employi'i, wlu'ii he is unable to ellect 
('conomics in material and oncost, reduffes the 
rales h(' is paying, to meet tr.ule conijx'tition. The 
lesuK IS obvious, tlie w'orkman curtailing his 
('fliciency accoidmgly 

Ihe premium or bonus systiin (of which there 
are vanous fotms m vogue, diffeimg in principle 
lioin e.Lch othc'T m the <U t.uls giving ( llect to t lu'in, 
and in tlie <q)porti()nmeut of t lu^ bonus repri'seiiting 
tie value ol tin* intensity or jiicmiiiin l.iboui) must 
be not('d •* 

'the j i mcij>les of this description of remuneiation 
ai<‘ int (‘ruled to — 

(1) Increase jiroduction, ^ 

(2) lncreas(' wages, and thus stimulate the 
enqiloyees to take incieased inteu'st in their work ; 

(3) Produce a wider margin between manu- 
facturing or jiroductivo wages and production ; 

(4) Produce a smaller rat lo of oncost to production. 

A late-fixing committee or departim^nt is usually 

created, which also detei mines the standard times 
for v.ti lous ojieralions.^ 

. Wc mav proceed to not ice some of the applications 
of the system 

i line rate : 9d. per hour. 

Standard ‘ime . lOO^ours. • 
fimc occupied . 90 hours. , • 

^ of premium ci edited to workman — 
90houisat9d =810 

i of 10 = 3^ hours at 9d. = 30 

• 

Wages 840 pence, 

or 9 33 pence per hour. — — 
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The tartl may be accompanied*by a stores or 
materials card in wluch are set forth the materials 
uquiied, and which enables the workman to obtain 
Ills requirements accordingly. 

PKEMrUM CARD. 

,Vo nf 0 "fkmiin j\ame of Worknuin Ratf 

standard I imf Operation . . 

Joh .\o Kfjerence to Drawing, etc •' 

Dale and Hour of commenting Work . .. Iniiiah 

Date antt Ihntr of ( ompletinn . . Initials . . 

Fime taken . Initials . 

limesa.ed . Initials . 

limelaten hours al . . (T 

I'umtum ,, 

(hrrttme „ 

■Hlo^tanus ,, 

r.'t.ii 

(ahulahdhi Lhetkedhy 

Workpasstd \o of Operations . . Initials 

or ptcies passtd, 

'I he wa)j;es of a factoty are usually abstracted 
vvei kl\ , and 1 h<' lesiilt o( tlu' weekly ab.slract 
iTiliiid m the pay bill book, which may be* 
desip.ned as shown on [la^e 4 .S 7 

Ihe cost diik may louinalise the dissected 
weikly |)ay liom the abstract ]>ook, debiting the 
v.uiuiis accounts conceined and ci edit mg the office 
adouiit , th( office ci editing cash and debiting 
the (ostmg dep.iitinent with the amount of the 
s tlnqiie, <is wndl as witli the deductions made 
on <u(oinit of any sick club or provident fund. 

Stores RecMirtls. It is , sviUial that there shoukU 
Ix' m Use an .uh qu<'h_‘ reliable record of all 
stores and iiialeiials oceived foi manufacturing and 
o(h,‘r puiposis, of Hum issue from time to time, 
. 111,1 file olipals (Ml which tlu^y aie consumed as well 
of the (piaiitilus and values of the ditfcrcnt 
, 1 ' M iiptious of stock cm hand, jusf as it is necessary 
to k, ( p svsteinatic and acemate nroids oi Hungs 
pmehased or mariulaci nrcl, then disposiU and the 
.'iv.ailable slock on liand a( any lime— m short, there 
sliouM be an efhcienl system of stores and stock- 

Kl < plIlK 

llie lollow'ing may be taken as reiiresenling the 
pt'WlKeoii (he subject in aceitain un, lei taking, 
till advice ami (kdivery notes aie handed to the 
^ OI, ke. pet (he goods being in all cases msiiected 
.ind ]>a>s,xl by a (onipefent person who initials 
Ih- mvoux acooi.hngly J'he storekeeper keeps a 
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in til' ti'llowin:' nninnei 
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The goods received and passed are entered in 
this book by the storekeeper, who issues goods only 
upon the presentation of properly authenticated 
_ _ - _ requisitions and for the supply of which he receives 

a receipt in the form (# requisition, the issues being 
enteretl in a stoies issued book as on pag<' 456 1 he 

entries in these two books are audited oi verified 

periodically with the invoices and requisitions in 
the woiks accountant's office. 

The stoies ledger (j>age 458), to which the 
entries in the stores received and stoies issued 
book aie posted to suitabh* accounts raised therein, 
IS ke])t in the works accountant ’*offiC(', the posting 
being done by one of the staff, being one of the 
I links m the system of inteinal check practised, 
i 4'lie stoiekiepci, by the aid ot j^tores card!?, is 

I enabled to inform the works accountant, the 
estimating, manufacturing, or other dejiaitment, of 
file ijuantitios of each de.syiption ol stoi e oi material 
on hand at any time. • 

'Ihe form ol t?ie stores ledgei is slioun on the 
next page. 

At the end ol each month the woiks accountant's 
(h'jiart meat prepaies <i statement ol tlie issuesfand 
their allocations, which is dealt with by the costing 
clerk, the .illocatioiis Ix'ing duly ile^itt d to thc?» 
j various works m hand, and otlu'i .n touj^ts in 

j aiconlance with the stati'ment A < opy of this 

I statement duly certified is made for (he oftici', the 

I counting house, or financial dejiartment, tlu' total 

I of which IS credited to slo< k i^^id debiti'd to stores 

! issui-d acumnt. the latlei being subseijuently 

I extinguished by being jiosted to ])roduction 

I accounts, v.inous maintenance aciounts, and otlu'rs 

} r<iis(‘d to give due etlec t to the alloi ations 
j In a hirge pro]H»rtion of the ddferent classes of 

j trade, it is not difluult to institute and inamfain 
an accurate riiord of the (luantities of purchase 
1 and sales of the things constituting the stock- 

' in-trade of the concern 

In manuf.icturing entities, for exrinqih' hen an 
order IS issued to the dep.irtment or de]iai tments 
concerned to make for stock purposes and eventual 
sale certain articles, a definite number will be 
assigned to such order, and all cost in respi'ct 
thereof charged to the number. When completed, 
the articles will be taken into stock by the stock- 
kee])er, the costing departmemt as representing the 
manufacturing or producing department being givmi 
credit for the ( ost as iwlnbited b;' tb*' records 
'I'hc sale's, or issues therefrom will be recorded by 
the stoiekeeper, and possibly analysed when 
entered in the sales book, according to the pai titular 
practice in vogue. The mert hant who nu'rciiy sells 
that which he puic bases usually )iossesses in handy 
form (h't.uls of the descriptions and quantities of 
I purchases and sales 

In the case of retail provision stores, by wsay of 
another c'xample, it is not possible to keep a fairly 
leliable record of the quantities sold without much 
(h.taded and tedious dissection of the carbons of 
customers’ bills. • 

As re[^rds the modern store with its multifarious 
articles and numerous departments in which, as in 
most other trades or businesses of moment, a 
system ; inteinal dtieck is indispensable, many 
of the departments may kee|f a record of all the 
goods that they receive, and a dissected account 
of the issues or sales. Where it is almost imprac- 
tifable, except at considerable expense, or even 
considered unnecessary to devise and carry out 
operations of record in^such extended detail, the 
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orRanisahnn slioiild ])rovide for thc#easy and con- 
tinuous ascdtainmcnt of what has been purchased 
foi raeh dipailment, the amount of the sales as a 
wholf^ of each department, frequent stock-taking, 
tlie contrast mg of the estimated profit with that 
adually realised, and satisfactory accountancy for 
ddh rt nccs 

Stock-taking, hivery care and check sliould be 
«x:('icised at tlu' (ml of each financial year in the ' 
taking of sl 0 (ks, which, loughly, may be divided 
into - 

(1) 'Hiose whuh ar(' to be used in piodnction. or 
iiiamif.ictunng, soim tiinescalled consumable stocks; 

(2) Ihose which are complete and for sale, 
commonly tcinud stock-m-1 rade, 

d he details as to qnantitiLS, prices, calculations, 

( xt'-nsions, castings, and summaiiSetl toti^s should 
t ( ar< tullv (hctlud, and tlie document signed by 
those iiieiubirs ies]>onsible foi th«' ])ertoimance of 
the woilv allotted It should also be signed by the 
managing diiector, or someone m executive 
authoiity 

It IS important and obvious that the same mode 
oi ptiiKiple of valuation should apply to the 
v<iluati()n of the stocks <it the beginning and end 
ot the p( 1 lod 

Stocks of stori s and mattnials intended for use 
01 Lon^uni|)tiou m manufacl ui mg or production are 
V. lined at cost, but wheie thete is a striking or 
snbslanti.ll dilference between cost and market 
v.ilms it IS a prmh'iit mcasuie to make some pio- 
Msion thcKloi S.ileable stocks should be valued 
at ( osl o! market, wluchivi t nuiy be tlie lower. 

As icgaids the iiosition of the auditor, his check, 
il it m.vy lx- called a ch<(k, is of a veiy superficial 
•iml me.igi c di sci ipl ion ui the abs('nce of systematic 
n cords ai)ait liom tlie ordinaiy j'lostmg books of 
He (.111 only inspmt, and ch(ck if he 
dei nm it desirable or m cessary, tlu' arithmetic of 
tlu oiigm.d stock sluxts cei tilled by tlie vaiious 
pailies coiueimd, u't( i t(j tlu* ciTst accounts and 
luvouts lor V( 1 itu at loii ot ])ijc(s, juteiview the 
st.ilt and .'isceitam that none ot the sales is included 
in the sto( k. cluck peicenl,'ig( s of gioss piotits 
to s.iles. .ind eonquiu it with tlie figures of pre- 
vious \x,us, iiupnimg into any dilteience lii any 
case it should !)(' dislmctly slatf'd cithtT in tlu^ 
bal.uu e slu ( 1, OI m the auditoi S repoi t . that “ the 
\.ilu.i1ion is as pm stock sheets ccitified by tliu 
iii.uuii;mg du'clor ” oi other ju'rson lesponsible. 

\s to tlu I esj)onsibilitu's of auditors in regaicl to 
tlu \alu.ilion ol slinks, w'c may notice, cn passant 
tlu (ii( umst.incis m tlie case of the Kingston 
Cotton Mill ^ 0 , ltd 1896, 2 Cli 288 Lord 
Justice lm<ll(\, m the coius(> of his judgment, 
sai, th.it “ lor ^,cver.il j esu s frauds had beim com- 
nutted by I lie managei, wdio, m order to bolster up 
1h( comp.aiiy and make it .ippear to look flouiishing 
w leii it w e tlu- r(-veise, deliberately exaggerated 
both the quant!lu.s and values of the cotton and 
>aiii in the coiup.auy's mills dhis was done at 
tlm muls ol the >mirs 1890, 1891, 1892, and 1893 

calu s' contained tlm 

^alu s o#lhe stock-m-trade at the end of the ycy 

llu^ mTr'' Manager’s CertificLe.’ 

r Tn ‘‘‘ T guarantee «iecor- 

res. nn I t ‘I' adc, and assimiecf no 

balance sheet showing 
Uiat tli^y dul so Omission to check his returns- 

"■r,Ar;:r'’ >>>= ^0^ ?t 

D auditor s duty to take stock. He 
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must rely upcA other people for details of the stock'* 
in-trade in hand. Can it be truly said that the 
auditors were wanting in reasonable care in not 
thinking it necessary to test {he managing director's 
returns ? I cannot bring myself to think, that they 
weie." 

Lord Justice Lopes said " tliat it was the duty of 
an auditor to bring to bear upon the woik he has 
to perform, that skill, care, and caution which a 
reasonably competent, caicful, and cautious auditor 
would use. What was reasonable skill, care, and 
caution depended upon the circumstajices of each 
case An auditor was not bound to be a detective 


[COS 

or, as \Vas said, to approach his work with suspicion 
.or with a foregone conclusion that there is some-* 
thing wrpng He was a watch-dog, but not a 
bloodhound lie was ]ustifieil in believing tried 
seivants of the cont^^any m whom confidence is 
placed by tlie company. He was entitled to assume 
that they weie honest mul to lely upon their repre- 
sentations ]>rovided lie took leasonable care. If 
there was anything calculated to excite suspicion 
he must probe it to the bottom.” 

Lxauiple. — Ihe const met ion of manufacturing 
and trading accounts is shown in the following 
su])positious example, which is«self-ex})lanatory. 


S'lOCK ACCHUhlT. • 

Seing an account of all stores and maUrtah and manufactured artules made at puf chased by the 
Undertaking to be used or consumed in the various processes of manufacturing and other purposes. 


To Stock at commencement of jnrioil at J^y Issues to Fitbtoi y for inanufact uring* . 12,000 

cost 8,000 ,, Issues for other purjioses (Capital or 

,, Puichascs during the period, less trade leveiuie) 1,000 

discounts 14,000 , ,, Stock in hand at t nd of period . . .. •9,000 

y 22,000 i ^22,000 


FAC'l'ORY ACCOUNT 


'I'o Cost of Goods m coiiise of manufactuie 
at beginning of period . . 

,, Issues from stock during the peiiod . 

,, Diu ct pin chases at cost, less tiade 
discounts 

,, Factoi y Wagi. s 

,, Inward freight, carnage, and similai 
chaiges on stores and mateiials foi 
manufactunng and other puiposcs, . 


(Section I ) 

^ i 

] By Cost ofcoinphded work can led down . . 
10, (too I ,, Cost of woik m jitogress at end of 
12,000 fin.uicial year cai lied down .. 

2,000 ' 

7,000 , 


1 .000 


/32,000 I 


£ 

2(L000 

• 6,000 


;^32,000 


It IS more correct to add the' freiglits and similar charges on the stock ])utchases to that item m the 
stock <iccount rather than include them in tins sei tion In that case only the freights and similar 
charges on direct purchases would be incorporated in the section. 


FACTORY ACCOUNT 


[Section II) 


To Cost of completed work at cost, bi ought 

forward from Section 1 . . . . 26,000 

,, Cost of w'ork HI progress at end ol 
financial yi'ai , bi ought down fiom 
Section I . . . . . . 6,t)0() 

^ F.ictory Chargt s — 

(Here should be suitably d( tailed 
such items , IS Kejiansand '’^auten- 
a»ce of Plant and Machine. , Jhiild- 
ings, Tools, etc, Foi emeu's Wagi^, 
limokeeper, and Storckeepi 's Wages, 

• *and the like, Pepn LiatK\p, etc ) .. 5,000 

/37,000 


By Cost of c.omjiletcd woi k at end of peiiod 30,000 
,, Cost of work m progress at end of 
period cairied <lown and transferred 
to Factory Account, Section 1, at 
the beginning of the subsequent 
period 7,000 


/37.000 


• • 

» It will be noticed tb.it there is ,i rredtt Hern of Cl, 000 in the Stock Account (or issues for other purposes (capit.il or revenue). 
Any revenue issues would In inclu>lcd in the /.,5,000 in S-'ction II of the Factory Account.^ 
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Oiir ,inf! }.rolit .iml I'»ss .uunii'.t in.iy be as nn<ler — 

IK\J)IN(; ACCOUNT. 

/ I 

1,, t, ,r K at . nr . (IK lit ol By Sairs 56,000 

p. I ,, ('omjiU'ted Stock at end of period, at 

( M 111 , 1 ' t- (1 "il [((iiriil, at cost .. . 9,000 

* ‘ do.ooo 

1 il li,( ' ia III,' I M-, , |a I itil -4 000 

/O.s.ooo £65,000 


I'Bol'Il AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Id I >1 1 1 il’ut Kin 1 x(,i II-. s ( ,iiit.i)il\ dr 
tall' 'I, 

,, \'lniuii'.l I a* II I X|a iVi s (siiitalil'v 
rl'l.ll<'d) 

, Il.ll UK ' Ik iiin IK t jiinlil 


By Balance brou^lit down from Trading * 
t 000 Account 24,000 

5,000 

15,000 


/ 24, 0(H) 


£24,000 


t OS r \ ItK \. I ill T |^ till nil IS t soul liei ly oi t In- 
" '' '4 < ' iib.d \in( III . 1 , and d i. , , i laiuK tie 

.Os.iM, ,.i nt tl,^ M.dis wI.kI, make up tins 
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Ihere ate few inannfar tures, most of the goods 
irrpnird being obtained ficnn foreign countries, 
-Mining Is tamed on tr) a certain extent, gold being 
obtained III vaiions paits This work is conducted 
b\ -Xin. 1 u an roinjiaiiies Wok' than 70 per cent of 
tin trade of Costa Kua is tamed on with tlie United 
Slates, Cleat Ihitam taking less than 16 per cent, 
of hr 1 piotliK ts, although a considerable amount of 
Biitish cajutal is invested there 

I heir' lias lerently been a tonsideiable increase 
in thr- ladw.iy mileage -now about 420 miles — and 
the two sea-boards are c oimeetcd by a line which 
tuns lioin Liintm to Punta Arenas bv wav of the 
' ajutal, s.m Josh ^ 

Towns, llic (apital IS Sayx Jos^, m the intciior 
h a population of nearly 40,000 
hmon, oi l\)rt f.unon, is the chief port on the 
haiibbtanSea ^ 

I'unta Jrcna<;, tlie only other town of any 

•nipoitaiKe, is situated on the Pacific coast ^ 

I ' 1 distant from,. 

Mvion Muds aie d(spatc:hed once a fortnight 
Wi li a.i ,1,1,1, onal sc.™ c n.i New Yo.k, and the 
seventeen clays 
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or wages she^s for wages, cash and petty cash 
books for items of sundry expenses, and transfer 
books or sheets for materials transferred from one 
job to another ; and the indirect expenses (some- 
times known as “ establishment expenses " or as 
" oncost "), including all expenses which cannot be 
charged directly to any particular job, as rates, 
lighting, heating, salanes, depieciation, inteicst, 

‘ advertising and general expenses, are estimated at 
a percentage on materials used, or wages paid, or 
both together, of such amount as experience shows 
to be adequate. 

The figures given by the cost books as the total 
value of the work produced in a ccitain period 
should agree with and form a check upon the total 
costs of manufactunng shown by the books of account. 

The form of stores issued book and of an allo- 
cation sl!eet given below, will show how the detail is 
ai rived at for insertion in the cost book {Se(‘ 
Cost Accounts, Cosiing ) 

COST BOOK SYSTEM. — This is a system under 
which imning ojierations are conducted in terlain 
parts of the country, the whole system being 
governed by local custom. It is practically con- 
I fined to the counties of Devon and Cotnwall, and 
it seems to be doubtful whether compam<“S foiined 
under tins system, called Cost Hook Mining 
Comjianics, can be established outside the juiis- 
dntion of wliat is known as the Stannaiies {qv). 

It IS a spi'Cies of })ai lneishn>, whcie twenty 
or moie persons agicc to jirovide the ncces- 
saiy lajntal to cany on the work '1 he whole 

S FORKS ISSUl -1 


business is carried on by an individual who is called 
a “ purser,'’ and he must enter up all the mining 
accounts at regular intci vals, so as, to show the 
financial position of the concein. The receipts and 
expenditure are kept#losely j)OSted, and the books 
are frequently balanced lor the puijiose of 
distributing jirofits, or of raising fiuthcr capital, 
as the case may be, a ftieeting of those interested 
being called at stated intervals tor that purpose. 
The shareholders in mine' conducted on the cost 
book system aie usually entitled to witlidraw from 
the concern at any time tla-y please jiiovidcd they 
li.ivc paid uj) their {ircqioi tic^i of the existing 
liabilities When this has been done, their names 
are stunk oil the book 

Companies wliu h aie williin lln^ jiii isdictiffn of 
the Stannaiies are regulated by the Slannanes Ads, 
1869, 1887. and 1898 

According to the c iis^mi whnh [iiev.uls in the 
county of Coinwali, a jhmsoii w1u»is interested in a 
mine -an advefiturei in fi Cost Itoolf Minc'- is 
entitled to be paid his shaie of the wdiie of the stoi k 
and plant, subject to the disdiaige of his liabilities 
to tin' company «it that dale, wheiuwer lie^i'hn- 
quishes his share in the (onceiii If the conqiany 
IS insolvent, tin* advc'iituiei must jiaj^lii' shaio of" 
the detiiieiicy. In all cases the vahn' of thg assets 
IS as( ei tamed by taking the company as a going 
coin Cl n *il tin* date of 1 1n* i clirnimshing ol the sliares. 

COST, FUElOllT, AND INSURANCE.— Tlie j rice 
charged lor goods when insui;^nce is added to cost 
and fi( ighi (See C F I ) 
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who, even at th^ time, a century and a half ago, 
displaced the old time craftsmen who undertook the 
production of this modest article from start to finish. 
The new principle applies in piactically every trade, 
and the specialist now is one who merely undertakes 
the production of a given article at one stage only. 
Thus the factory is made up of a senes of different 
craftsmen who all, in their turn, carry out the 
various operations appluable to their particular 
work To provide an adequate means of recording 
the time and the character of work employed, it is 
necessary to use a foim which will, without un- 
duly occupying the tune of the woiker, display the 
necessary information as to the net time o< t npied 
by him and the charactei of the work involved. 
In the majority of fac tones it is found iicccssaiy to 
have these particulars iclimied, d.iy by day, to 
the costing dcjiartmcnt, where next moining the 
previous day's productive labour is dissected «ind 
charged up on to cost cards, one card for each item 
1 ^ woik in progiess It is usual to agree these daily 
dissections week by week witli the amount of total 
wages paid, or fortnightly, if such a juaiod of jiay- 
ment is in vogue, tlic* daily doc kets of the men being 
collected into w'eekly batches and agieccl with their 
tunc records to be handed by tlie oversecT to the 
works managi^r, and so on to llie costing dej'iarlinent. 

2 Raw Material. A jii open system of lecjuisition- 
ing goods rcMjUired to conqilete a given < ontract 
must be employed whethei the goods are reqiiiied 
from tlie stores of the establishment or to be 
especially otdered from an outside fii m. It is usual, 
in charging iq) matenal, to add a ccitain peicentage 
— say, 5 to 10 ])(‘i cent — loi cost of warehousing 
'and to covc'f any jtossible loss thioiigh depieiiation 
in value occasioned by eflluxion of time, and so 
forth Again, other houses add a definib' late per 
cent, as a piofit for handling such law matenal. 
In this msiaui e, it is nei cssai y jici lodu ally to c hec k 
the amount charged up to the vaiious jobs in hand, 
with a view to as(-crtaming the correctness of the 
entries made ihe linancial accounts will show a 
certain consumption of material under the various 
heads ; the cost depaitmcnt should be able to show 
that the same amount has been charged up 
apjiroximately through their accounts for the .same 
period. 

With regard to materials, some system of requisi- 
tion docket employed by the overseer of each 
deparlmciiL must be brought into use Ihc lequisi- 
tiori foini must bear the number of the work order 
or job in hand, full paiticulars of the matt-nal 
rcqmicd, with quantities and any special lemaiks 
which may be deemed necessary, the leqnisilion 
Older being signed by the employee, c oiuilei signed 
by the foreman. When the material has beem handl'd 
out, the storekeeper will retain this requisition order 
as a voucher, entering Die particulais in his stores 
ledger to corrcsjxind with the transacts n Should 
special matenal be required, i.e., some goods which 
are not kept m sloik, the overseer will hand the 
requisition to the order otfice, when- mstiuctions 
wall be scjit out to the firm suppi) ' the goods, 
w^iich, when delivered, will be fully - lUirgid up to 
the woik order indicated on the original icquisition 
form; hut will, nevertheless, be passed thioiigh the 
stores ledgei as a recoid of the goods having been 
received, and m order that some check may be 
placed upon the system, to show that the whole of 
•the raw material passing through the vauous 
headings of material consumed has been cliaigcd 
up from time to time. 


The term " raw materid " is somewhat mis- 
leading from the practical economic standpoint. 
Its theoretical equivalent signifies a pioduct upon 
which no labour has been expended, the pur- 
poses of costing, it mii^^ be rcgaided as that com- 
modity which reaches, or is bought by, the con- 
sumer m the state required for his use Thus, wool 
is the raw pioduct to thqicloth factory, whence it 
evolves as cloth, to become the raw jiioduct for 
the manufacturing clothier. 

Lstabhshment Charges or Overhead Burden. 
This IS added to the cost of jmoductive labour 
involved, and embraces all charges such as adminis- 
tiativc wages, rent, rates, ana taxes, repairs, 
renewals, depreciation, power, liglit, and heat, and 
all other charges mcicjerital to maintaining ihc 
effuiency of the fai tory. dhe method^of apjihration 
IS to base a certain jieicentage, lejiicsentecJ by these 
outgoings, to that of the known amemnt I'xjiended 
for pio(lu*tivc labour; tJliis, a.ssiyiiing that m a 
given yCiU a firm spent ;/;5,0UQ in jirodiictivt labour, 
whilst the outlays rcjucsented by administrative 
wages and salaiies, lent, and other items, as 
nientioiu^d above, amount to /,7.5()0 for tlie atmc 
period, then the overhead establishment j:)crccntagc 
to b(‘ charged, in adcbtion to tlie jaodmtive labour 
involved, will be as 5,000 is to 7,500, or iSo {jct cent. 
It IS usual m this case to allow a reasonable iitargin 
to covei contingencies and jiossible unfoicscen 
fluctuations (Sec Oncost ) 

4. Expenses of Distribution, or Helling Expenses. 
In cases whcic a sejiaiate estaolislimciit exists for 
the purpose of vvaiehousing and di.sti ibuting the 
product, the full system of selling losts become.s 
advisable. 'I'hc pioduct as it readies the* wai chouse 
will be known in value from the factoiy costs j#e- 
viously explained. At this stage it becomes neces- 
sary to asceitain the cost of marketing each unit, 
though in the majoiity of cases, especially where it 
IS found ncccssaiy to create dillerent branches or 
departments, a system which will exhibit a per- 
centage of cost to the known value of the ^rocluct 
as it leaves the factory will sullice 

5. Projit. 'Ihis IS a certain rate of ])CT(eiilage to 
be added to the cost of production, which now 
includes productive laboui, raw material consumed, 
factory burden, and administi alive chaiges, anci 
cost of distribution. The late of percentage to be 
arlded for jirolit will, of course, clejumd upon many 
factois, such as, for instance, the question of com- 
petition and the prices a siniilai*^ii lu le is cajiable 
of maintaining in dillerent markets. 

Selling Costs. Although, stiictly sjiuAking, the 
systems of costing do not apjiertain to^rctail 
establishments, there is a growing inehnalion on 
the pait of some ot our large shojiping enqionums 
to lake [leri-cntages of cost in dealing with their 
goods. 'Ihe usual method is to take the net value 
of the pui chases over a given period, and uj>on this 
sum to place a percentage for the whole of the 
expenses of the establishment even to the extent 
, of dejireciaticjii, debenture interest, directors’ fees, 
. and so o% the objec t being to show that m handling 
a given article it is necessary to jilace a given sum 
over and above the cost price, if a suitable margin, 
to piovide ! the pro^t it isSi*^ed to earn. Ihis 
system is not, in effect, strictly*bj)caking, a costing 
system , it is more ^ question of ways and means 
in the admmistialion of a i el ail establishment, 
th^ percentage anived at serving as a guide in 
marking up goods for sale. In multiple shop systems, 
wheic wages and other expenses can be analysed or 
463 
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IS by hydraulic power into bales, varying from 250 
of to 700 lbs in size. A bland oil is extracted 
nt fiom the seed^, and the residue is used as a cattle 
ct footl. 

HA- There are various classifications of cotton, and 
,lr samples of every class are kept as standards for 
dl teferenee by the Liverpool Cotton-brokers' Associa- 
tion. The chief supplies come from the United 
)c States, but the cotton famine produced by the 
[n Amcncan Civil War (1861-65) led to the opening 
jc up of the Indian market, which has been growing 
>t in importance ever since Amenca still supphes 
le the finest and most silky long staple cotton Egypt 
exports increasing quantities every year, the brown 
d variety being soft and silky, while the white is 
t- usually hard and harsh. The cotton imported from 
it Urazil IS also harsh in staple, and that from the 
p East Indies is of the most inferior quality. Every 
e effort 13 made to encourage the cultivation c 
s (ottoii m the British Empire, and the imports int 
c I-aigland from various British jiossessions are rapid! 
i) imrcasing in value. According to the statistics c 
the Board of Irade, British commerce in cottoi 
and cotton goods is almost equal to that of the res 
of the world colicc lively, England's position as thi 
leading (Otton-manufactunng country having bcei 
111 " hallcnged since the introduction of the industry 
here arc eonsiderable imports of cotton waste 
as the; tremendous quantity of refuse obtained Iron 
the English mills is still insufficient to supply th( 

< cmand Common carpets, counterpanes, wicks 
u . 1 "-, and wadding are some of tlie most important 
articles maniihu tuied from it. 

Y f,, th,' iis(- of (otioii in the manufactuie of 
c Xi'lusues, see (.UN ( C)I jon 

< OUMSSL'. — lhis IS the unoflicial market on the 
l.uis Bouise c'om-isling m the mam of high-class 
"ins and .irbitr.age houses It is a much larger 
Mgamsation than the agents de change, or officLl 
"• inbeis of the i>at(juct. but it is less responsible 
‘ (:cn,l“'^ -- called 

l-iHislfr*' J>ltAFTS.— Drafts issued by the 
E ijish (.overniiieiU ujion the Indian Goverriment 
Y"! payable at the banks of India They are iTsuc i 
pi event the frequent transmission of bullion from 

uIuri(-(f’Q 1 .. ^ laroiight about owing to the 
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spt i nd t le ( kine, I I. I ks ai . m>t (-iiiplov ed, I he woi k 
mud 111 dialed toiiud the luh- bt-in;^ obseivid <is 
be as po.Mbie, t hat bslem amljouinal kei ju is shall 
b’ SI I t o I ad irai. k olle i s’ woi k, and not tie u own 


1 1 111 balam'i". oui’ht to In m.vtl'- moidhlv oi at 
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to be di ,( ov I I ed .uid 1 m tilled m tie- pn ss of \\oi k 
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t tii eT I !v I , 
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vwi.;t's a. II piobiblv le tie- i In. I 1 !e v should be 

Mie. i,„i„ „,,,v /„„u „|, ,„„1 

bv p-'ison vsho lak. uo hand wliatev.-i m 
-in'l llte inoiev it-.pui.d i at h pav-dav 
"biane.l tio.M lie bank by a cheenn' 
diawn -p'-t lallv t.>i tie- pui po-„- pctlv di<ihur^r- 
ate usiiallv ma'I, I, on, a bind A, pt by a 

I'!,"';'! i‘ i"i", |Hc‘ 

'''* ' h'Siii, w.ekh Ol monthly, llu- exael 
•o'lonnl ot th,' -p4\.*„n vi^u.h'-is le- i)iodnm-s At 

t,i'i„',bA,ld''.'Ai'.'' '■'"O-'U 

i'i l.i>.',.l 


< ne III . ma\ bt- mailt- m eoin, or nott-s 
esptnallv- it thev are of smali 


to be 


bet tie -.at. d 


ourst- ,s loi all outward 


bank, , 


>n.bL hv .uel toi all receipts 

. h S' - ■ • ' 


N'ot only (hx's this 


procedure simplify the keeping of the cash, but it 
brines all outgoings under the nofice of principals 
when the cheques are signed. In that way oppor- 
tunities are lessened lor the covering up of irregu- 
l-intres and fraud For a similar reason the clerks 
that k.-ei) the ledgeis sliould take no part in the 
rcttiviiig and paying of atcounts, but with a small 
staff this ideal division of duties cannot be secured, 
and tlie best ariangeinent that circumstances permit 
has to seive iiislrad 

4 ('redit and Finance is a department of counting- 
house duties that may best be controlled by a 
piiiKijial of the business, or by assistants in charge 
oi difteieiit sections of this work, and responsible 
1o th(‘ jirmeqial hunself. The depaitment must 
keep Itself ])Oste<l up regarding file money lying 
out iri cusfomeis’ accounts and absorbed in stocks 
of goods Ihere must be held constantly in view 
lh.-'i elation of this locked-up cash to the turnover 
oi the luismcss and to the woi king cajutal at its 
command Outstanding book-debts and excessi^i 
stocks must not l)e allowed to swallow up the liquid 
capital that the business needs for meeting its 
liabilities as they tall dmu All orders for purchases 
should b<' rej>oited to the conti oiler of finance, or 
shouhl be ])assed to him to be signed wath his*^ 
authoiity beloto they aic despatched He can 
Hu ll have k cords made ot all engagements cnfcicd 
into, and ot wlieii they will mature From tin* 
accounts ke])t ol purchases and sales monthly 
estimates of slocks on haiul can be prepared Each 
biiy.-r mav then be- mtormed lioin time to time of 
his ]>ostlu)u III this i('sp<-(t, and, if necc-ssary, held 
down to an <iv(-iag(- stock coiunu-nsuiatc with the 
t ui uov V 1 lu- IS doing ^ 

Otdeis coming lu Irom customers should all be 
maikt.d with this depai t nient’s authorisation of 
credit beloK they ate ])ass('d on lor execution It 
will be- with baekwaul j^yers only that difficulty 
will aiisc , ,u\<l it may hapjien that new orders must 
be I'luscd oi lu'ld over until arreais of ^irevious 
accounts an- jiaid When the monthly stateineiits 
<ue prepaii'd those of accounts that are overdue 
must b',' picked out to be dealt with by the financial 
head, or by sonu-ouc under his instructions Ac- 
eoimts dm- to cieditors should also be refericd to 
him or his department for the payments to be 
saiu turned befoie tlu- cheques are di awn The state 
of tlu bank account is his particular concern; and, 
wlu-ie s|)etial aiiangc-mcuts foi accommodation by 
tlu- b<uik were- necessary, it would be for him to see 
tlial they were made 

5 ('orrospoiidiMico. A large incoming mail will 
ucpme tluit av(ial resjionsiblc persons shall open 
li, '■o tliai ifs contents may be distributed without 
coiilusKMi and delay As the letters arc oj^ened 
tlu-y will be suited in batches accoi cling to their 
ualure. I-mqunics, oideis, remittances, complaints, 
invmicf's statc-mc-nts, cpiotations and letters from 
supplieis ol goods, will all be kept distinct, and 
soim- c)t them probably stamped to indicate their 
cont(-nts or cuciosutes 'J'hc-y will also be stampied 
with the date- ol rccc-ipl, and with blanks that, 
vvlu-n Oiled, will tell when each letter w<is answered 
OI otherw'iso dealt with, and by whom. 'Micy 
should be listed undc-i senders’ surnames and towns 
m a letters reerwed book or on sheets, which will * 
show where the letters go to, and who then takes 
them in cliaige • 

All letters received by the morning mails shoulci 

e p^’cn attention that day, if possible — but tho^ 
coming m during the afternoon may, unless urgent,^ 
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be left to the following day. Certain clerks will for desks io be arranged tn rows in the middle of the 
be responsible for despatchmg outward letters at the office, accc.ssiblc from all sides and rtyeiving light 
tunes appointed. A post book will keep recoul of from the left. Shelves and cabinets can be placed 
what letters ai e sent off, and when, and will account against the walls. Stqfage rooms should be provided 
for the postage stamps used each day. to which old books and papeis can be removed, 

The chAractei of the business engaged in will and rm// 6c to protect the most valuable 

probably determine if any letters received are to documents and books fi«ni fire, 

be handed on fioin the office to other departments, dhe typing ami filing staff must be so situated 
or if only extracts and instmction sheets are to be that it can be reached easily from all parts of the 
issued for attention Whichever ])iactice is followed, counting house and beyond. Kound the type- 

thcre should be only one correspondence staff to deal wi iters and the calculating machines glass screens 

with customers’ communications Ihis ^irevents mav be necessary m order to deaden the noise, 

duplication and overlapping, and it gives unity of For all purposes desks with bare tops are lo be re- 

treiitment. Besides, con esjiondence with customers, commeride<l, with few draweis and pigeon holes 
or would-be customers, is always highly im])Oitant m which lo haibour miscellaneomj jiapeis ami 
It should, thondore, always be conduct eil by an collecfions of odds and ends. For many jnn poses 
efficient staff under a tiained and ca]>able head high desks aie bcttei than low ones, because they 
Nowadays the lettcis and other communications allow' the user to stand up ^omfortably to his work, 

of tlie best house s aie tyjied— usually from sheut- and to sii when he mssls a ihaige. Generally, 

^and notes Not only does the typewriter save the countmg-hou«e should fie a plai e wftere the 

lime in tlie putting ol the lelteu on {)a])er and in stali can get thiough its duties fiee fiom avoidable 

the copying ot it, but its w'ork looks better and is himliances and discomforts, 

easier to lead than any but the best handwritten 7. Adnilnistrafion. l.fi finite duties must •be 
matter Printed foims willi blanks to bi* filfisl in assigiu'd to isich person, oi to each ])erson and his 

are used wheie suitable, but, (‘xeept in unmi]»oitant oi hei assistants, and he or sIk' must be h^d account- 

formalities, a carbon or other copy must be ke})t of able for the duties being carried out Still, a .sl<^tc of 

eveiy document sent out 1 lu' copies arc* filed aliaiis in which only one peison knows some 

foi future lefcrence along with any iinvard letteis essential job must lu'ver be allowi'd, level y clerk 

that they answei, and for this j)iirj)Ose vertical engaged on imjairtant woik should, if jMissible, 

filing is the best i liei e ought lo be but otu' gioup have a double engagt'd on similaj^woi k, or an umjer- 

ol filing cabinets for tlu* whoh' of the Iett<us ot tlu> study, oi a j'»redecess<u in the job, who can steji 

business, as scjiaiate files in dilteumt jiaifs of the in ami caiiv on m the fiisl ehuk’s absence. It 

establishment an' not likely to lie kejit in thoiongli s]u>ul<l be tlu' law- wiilten or iiiiwiitten, but 

^oider A sys/cm also ])i event s j)Ot( ions always iimfi'istood— that cdtam stages of the work 

of the same coriesjjondence finding lesling jilaci's in are io be completed by appointed times. Cash should 
ilitferent quartirs, and leaves no room foi doubt be euteu'd and balami'd on tin; day it is leci'iviil 
about w'hcre to look for any document required or jiaid , sales journals wnU<‘n u]> on the day after 
MoreoviT, the most efficient service will juobably the goods ari' s< nt , the jiostmgs luadi' on the next 

be obtained only w'heri a central tyjung staff is ag.un If might be lh<' nile that em h wT'i'k’s 1 ot als 

chargi'd with all the correspondence of tlu' house in tlie journals be inadi', dissi'cted, ami summarisi'd 
6 Lay-out and Kijulpmonf. A public counter by W('dnes<lay in the foilowung wri'k; that cus- 

will be necessary in the counting-house, and near toimrs’ statements b(' posted by the 10th ol every 

it should be grouyied those sections wuth which month Some recognised standatds of neatness 

calleis oftene'St need to dcol Neai it also should and accuracy and speed slionid Ix' leiiiiiii'd, so that 

be located the private rooms of principals, so that anything falling Ix'low these will, as a matter of 

seekers of intci'vicws who aic admitleel may be course, bei lale'd as deficient, aii\ thing I'xcelling 

cxpeelitiously passeel in and out 'llu' answering them, knowm and felt to be* commendable' Sujier- 

of public and de'jiart mental te'lephones may be vision sfioukl see that the >ounge'i ine'inbers of the 

e3lhi'r work that the juniors here au' called u])on slaft aie' being care'fnlly traineei 

to do. From this counter at the entrance the body ihe tfire'q mam countingdiMise divisions— 
of the office may f)e in part shut oh by a screen some accounts, cash, and coirespondence — wili e'acfi have 

five: feet high, but partitions uj) to the ceiling ami a coiupete'ul heael dhete may be' a manager with 

unnccess^irY ({GOV'S 3.n(\ hole-and-corner places should authority over (///—the* secK'taiy, jicrhajis, ig the 

he done away with They w'aste sjiu^c. ob->tnict case' of a company — oi the leading one of tiu' three 

communication, shut out light, and inteniijet the lieads namcel may take gem'ral contiol. Ke'Spect 

view. Private oitic e s will be ri quired foi iut(;i\i('ws and loyalty towards a ehie-f will be drawn out by 

that it would be impolitic to hold openly 1 lu-y the qualities ot character that deseive' them; and 

arc convenient, too, when wth trying or jiiessmg a le-aeleT who is fair and icasonablc, as well as 

work on hand one seeks q.iictiu'ss an 1 security fiom rajubley will command better .se i vice'" than will a 

interruption But the- lu'ad that rings himself luartmct Organisation means correlation of duties 

round with barriers cannot keep m fie^^ touch .md liaimony of offoy A staff shoulel be so 
W'lth the work of lus subordinates !e misses handleel it juills toge-lher wulh ('fficiency, like 
many chari^;cs of seeing what goes < ayiongst a w-i'll-ti amed and nicely balanced teiim 

the^n, and of keeping things nmnmg ‘unoothly COUNTRY BANK NOTES. — 'J'hese arc the notes 
when, at times, they tend to go awiy whuh aie is- ■ d by a ci^mtry^iaak, which has the 

AnoUiA' rule of ariangcment is^f it those whose right to issue them (see Bank cw Issue), as dis- 

duties interlap should be near each other Location tinguishcd from the Bank oi England.' When 

of du4]es should be so jilanned that woik taken uj) tendered in payment*of a debt, they constitute 

one point shall move forward in continuous line good legal tender {qv.), unless the creditor or the 

trough all the stage.s of its ju ogress, that douffimg yierson to whom they are offered objects to receive 

back and wasteful inovemenis to and fro shall be them on the ground that they are country bant 

eliminated. It will probably be to best advanlage notes. 
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House, return it direct to the country or branch 
bank whoso name and address is across it, and this 
must be done by return of post ; it cannot be held 
over till next day (Sec Clearing House.) 

COlM'y IlOROlKHl.— A county borough is a 
town tonsisting of not less than 50,000 inhabitants, 
which has been admitted to this special rank after 
a[)})li' ation to the Local Covernment Board, There 
were sixl y-one towns eonstitutcd as county boroughs 
by the Local (iovoinment Act, 1888, but these have 
since been ,idded to A county borough is entirely 
mdeixndcnt of the county council, and is, in fact, 
the highest form of self-government known in the 
Lnitcd Ivingdom It is i uled entiicly, as to municipal 
and local matteis, by its own borough council, which 
enjoys not only the' powers of the oidinary council 
of a munidjial boiough gninted by the Municipal 
Corporation Ac t of 1882, but also the special powers 
of the County Councils AcT of 1888, and all subse- 
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arrangemerds with the county council as to sharing 
exjiencliture in connection with the administration 
ot police mattc-is, and also as to asylums If the 
county borough is one m which no court of assize is 
held, it must contrihute towards the expenses of the 
us^izc s 'I he county hoiouglis in England and Wales 
are: Bairow, Bath, Birkenhead, Birmingham, 
J)l.ickbuin, Jdackjiool, Ikilton, Bootle', Bournc- 
inoulh, ihadtoicl, Brighton, ]3iistol, Buinley 
Burtoii-on-'l rc'rit, Bury. Cantcibury. Cardiff, Chester^ 
(o\ entry, Croydon, Derby, Devonjiort, Dudley' 

h. xelci, Gatc'shead. Gloucester, Giimsby, Halifaxi 
ll.'dmgs, llucldeislield, Huii, Ijiswuh, Ixcds, Lei- 
Mstc'i. Jamolii, Liveijiool, Mam hcsier, Micldlcs- 

•lough, Nc'wc astk -on-'i ync*, Ncwjiort, Nh'ii thamp-* 
ton, Norwn h, Nolfmgliam, Oldham, Oxloid l>|y- 
inoath, Ikutsmoiith, Pieston, Keadmg, Rochdale 
ROheiham. St Helens, Salford, Shcilielcl, South- 
amj.ton. Soldi, pert. South Shields, Stoc kport, Stoke 
in'ludmg Bumhm. Jhinley, Longton, Stoke, and 
liemb.m distuctsof Eordon and'] unstall), Sunder- 
land Swansea, 'lynemouth, Walsall, Warnrigton 
West Ihomwich. West Ham, West Hartlejiool, 
YorT”’ ^'”’^^’’''*'bpton. Worcc'stei, Yai mouth, and 

rnmn COUNCIL.-England. Wales, and Scot- 
l.tml ale divided lilt o c omit les ihe Wool " county " 
.’Ncinnau li, > 1 , mould', oi c.ouut the oldrr word is 
■'Ju'e - that wluih m shcuu off or divided 'Ihc- 
eourihes were oiigmally managed, as far as their 
O', government was corumined, by the sheriff of 
In- M",ntv «li., |„rs„|c,i ovr. (he ancRMit county 
’ ' '"‘"b "huh has no i elation whatever with 
he established m 

I'lgn of Oiieeii Vutoiia to settle differences 
l>ctMf.n .small dc-l.lois ami riccl.tors. The local 

i. ..n..t;nncnt of the ,l,Hcrc„t pa.ts ol the co'inTy 

‘I'i "in'c P'-'-'"'*'- 

to i^eest wh'T'; ‘f a»thons«l 

P.omT ,hG^ township, or p|a.,c,s woul.l form 
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Mc ded therein The pui. hate, co.it.ol, a^d mariaRc- 
the iuttiu s"'' d handsSf 
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Canterbury, Eifeter, Gloucester, Lichfield, Norwich, 
Worcester, York, Kingston-upon-Hull, Nottingham, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Poole, and Southampton. 

The great Act of 1888 regulates the local govern- 
ment of counties to-day. It is entitled " An Act to 
amend the law relating to local government in 
England and Wales." The Act establishes a county 
council in every administrative county There is a 
chairman, together with aldermen and councilUors, 
This council manages the administrative and 
financial all airs of the county. The following per- 
sons may be elcited as aldermen or counullors: 
Clergymen, ministers, peers of the realm, and other 
Parliarm^atary voters The aldermen arc called 
county mldcrmcn, and the councillors, county 
counrilloru. The county councillors are elc'ctcd for 
thiee years The chairman becomes a justice of the 
pc'ace by virtue of his office 

The clutics of the county council arc: To make 
^ and collect the county rate, policed late, and expend 
the same ; to borrow money ; to jeass the ac t ounts 
of the county treasurer ; to take c barge of the shii ('- 
hall, county hall, assize court, juclges' lodgings, 
court houses, justice rooms, police stations, county 
buildings, woiks, and propeity; to grant music, 
dancing, and racecourse licences; to provide ancl 
maintain county asylums for pauj^T lunatics, 
refoi inatory, and inclustual .schools, to u-jiaii .uul 
maintain roads and budges ; to set lie the fees and 
costs of insj)ectois and anal)sts, to aj>|)oint, 
ri'inove, and jiay all the county oflueis, except 
the cleik of the' jx'ac c' and the ehiks ch the' 
justices , to a])})eaint the polling distriets for Patha- 
^ rnentary elections, and the couits of revising 
bamsteis; to execute the Acts wluch relate to 
contagious diseases of animals, dc'stiiKtive insects, 
fish conservancy, wild birds, weights and measures, 
gas mi'tc'is, and tlie Local Stamj) Act, IHbl) ; to 
deal with matters arising out of the Plot (J)am.\gc') 
Act, IHKd , to legistei tlie uiles of scientific socie- 
ties, ch.uilable gifts, places of rc'ligious woiship, 
and the rule's of loan societies The I.c-ic al Stamj) 
Act referred to above authonscs the countv council 
to ..ollci t fees and penalties by means of stamps 
and to sell stamps for that pnij)osc The Kiot 
(Lamage) Act enables the county ccnmcil to pay 
coinjccnsation out of the jiolice rate to any house- 
holder who has suffered damage to piojicity thiough 
riots. 

dhe county council appoints the county coroner 
(sec Coronkr), giants licences for stage plays, 
exc'c utc's the provisions of the l£xplosi\cs Act, 
1875. 'Ihis Act i.3 an important one, and gues the 
county council power to license fatt'-c us wheic 
exjilosivcs are made, and to registe: the j)]accs 
wlic're the dangerous goods are sold, and tcj regulate 
tile.' sale d'he county c c)uncil shiins, with tlie 
justic es of the jceacc, in the manage nu nt of the 
county jiolice The j)C)lice c nmnuUi c' is loimcd of 
county councillois and jii^tues of th«' j'cace, ancl 
IS called the standing joint committee i he i ounty 
council also enfoiccs the provisions ■ , Ih'- Rucis 
Pollution i’rcvention Act, 1876, and .s ^ic right 
to* oppose bills in Parliament, and to nuike by- 
laws (^ee L.v-T.aws ) I he c ounty coitiu il can also 
appoiht a medical ofiicci of health. 

Ihe ( ounty council te' cives from the 1 H'asin) of 
the •nation the following payments: Piocceds of 
Jicences for the srde of intoxicating liquor c||i and 
*off the premises ; also the proceeds of several cither 
licences, such as game dealers, dogs, guns, tobacco, 
carriages, and hawkers, Po^mi is given to the 


county council to issue all such licences a.s are here • 
mentioned, together with other licenges mentioned 
in the Act. A portion of the probate duty is also 
grant^ to every i:our\^y council Out of the Imperial 
revenue so received, the county council must pay 
certain costs ancj charges, including costs of poor 
law union officers, poke •pay and chaiges, teachers 
in poor law schools, vaccination, medical officer of 
health, icgistrars of biiths and deaths, pauper 
lunatics. 

d he Secretary of State has power to sec that the 
police in any county are maintained in a state of 
efficiency. Ceitain boroughs in each county have 
special privileges over oihcis, and aie called county 
boroughs Such borc3ughs must eithej be old coMiity 
boroughs or must have a population of at least 
50,000 The mayor, aldermen, and burgesses 
(voters) of a county boicy,igh have all the jjowoi.s, 
clutics, and liabiiifics of a county council There 
were sixty-onc rounty boroughs at the ^ime ihe 
Act was jiassed. Patii, Birimiighaiii, Cardiff, 
Croydon, Ivxetcr, Liveipool, and Ham are 

tyj)ical examples. Some boroughs in couni le# are 
called larger cjuaiter sessions boroughs, with a 
population of 10,000 ancl ujnvards ; oilin' boioughs 
have a separate commission of the jceacc ^ 'Ihe 
counly of l.ondon rccc'ucs sjx'c lal treatment. 'J'lic 
nutic)|)olis IS an administintive county, and is 
caivc'cl out of fioitions ol Ihe counlics of Middlesex, 
Suiicy, and Kent. 11 has a sljgnff, justices of the 
pc'ace, and a couit of quaiter sessions. 'I’he 
chairman of the justices must be a banister of ten 
yeais’ standing. 

'1 he City of Taiiulon is also a county, and, in 
addition to all its ancient privilc'gcs, it jiosscses all 
the rights which the Act of 1888 gives to ifll 
counties Scvc'ral other pails of the countiy are 
tieatc'd as sc'j)arate adnunisti alive counties, e.g , 
the iichngs of Yoikshirc, the division.s of Lincoln- 
slmc', the eastern and western divisions of Sussex, 
and othois. A county council may borrow with 
the consent of the Local Government IJoard, and 
may < rc'ate and issue county stock. Ihe financial 
year of a county council cncls on Marc h 31st. The 
law of elections applies to the election of county 
councillors, just as it does to the election of 
Mcmbeis of Pailiament. 3 he council of eac h counly 
IS a body coiporatc, with a common seal ancl 
])Cij)etiial succession. 

'Ihe London County Council *has no authority 
over the Metropolitan Polic e or the. City of London 
Pcihcc. All othci counties manage their own police, 
'Ihe clerk of the ])cace of every county mus^ make 
uj) a register of ail jicisons icgistc'ied as burgesses, 

01 county electors, for the purjrosc' of the election of 
the county authority. 'Ihe qualification for voters 
IS c ailed the " 'hen jrouncls occ upation qualific ation" ; 
tlic voter must be an occujucr, owner, or tenant, of 
sonv' land or house in a parish, of the clear yearly 
value- of not less than /lO 'ihe oirlinary day of the 
elc c lion of coiint\ coi^millors shall be belw'een the 
1st and tiie 8th Match, whcie no date is fixed, it 
shall be March 81 h 

1 very county coumil is tire local authority foi 
canning (' the c lci#ncntaf y •■and higher state 
education of the jicojilc. 'Ihe fcilowing authorities 
vcithin the county arc entrusted with the poweis 
.cud duties of a s' tiool committee for directing 
c it mc'iitary education only: 'Ihe council of a 
]■' trough with a pojrulation exceeding 10,000, or of 
an utban district with a jtopulaiion of over 20,000 
In 1903 the right was granted to county councils 
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pecuniarily interested in the questiolf. General busi- 
ness, 1 e., business prescribed by statute to be trans- 
acted at quarterly meetings, can be transacted at a 
quarterly meeting, even if not specified in the sum- 
mons to attend that meeting ; on the other hand, 
no business may be transacted at other than 
qn.arteily meetings, except what is specified in the 
summons to attend. Minutes of every meeting of 
the council must be kept and fairly entered in a 
minute book , and they must be confirmed either 
at the same meeting or at the next meeting the 
confumation being by signature of the chairman of 
(tie lonlirrmiig meeting 

As regards piOLeduie at meetings, county councils 
have staditoiy flower to make and vary standing 
oiders for (he conduct of their proceeding, subject 
always to what is already provided in thf Acts, as. 

<)i instance, the above regulations. In 1889 the 
Local (.overnment Loard issued suggestions for 
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adjourned ’ may not speak for more than two 
minutes, and the seconder may not speak at all. 
In the case of the first motion, no debate is allowed ; 
but in the case of the other two, the mover (only) 
of the resolution under discussion at the time is 
called on to speak. None of these motions may be 
repeated within half an hour, unless moved by the 
chairman. The closure motion lequircs not less 
than twenty members to vote for it before it can, 
even if carried, be applied Questions shall be 
determined by show of hands, unless ten membeis 
demand a division, when the names for and against 
tlic motion shall be taken down in writing and 
entered on the minutes." (See CoMMirrKES, 
Conduct of Mi. htings ) 

COUNTY COUUTS.— Courts called "County 
Courts" existed from vciy eaily times, but they 
were not courts of record, and fell into disuse. 'I hc 
county courts of the present day aie entirely the 
Teation of slatute, for they were fiist established 
by the County Court. s Act, 1846. Ihey are now 
governed by tlie ('ounty ('ourts Act, 1888, <is 
amended bv the Countv Couits Acts, 1908 and 
1919, and b\ the rules made' theuundei by a Rule 
Ccminuttt'c', with the sanction ot the High Court 
Rule Committee' '1 he jurisdiction of the* county 
couits has been and is being levised and extc'udcd 
with a view to making justice c heiijici and easu i to 
the Icnsc’i and middle c lasses in disjiutc's about small 
matters I'hc countiy is dividc'd into county couit 
distiicts, which are frecjuently groupc'd into ciicuits, 
the same judge then oIIk lating for all the courts on 
the circuit. Some c ounty courts have jurisdiction in 
bankruptcy, piobatc, and Admiralty causes. Ihe 
judge must be a bai rister of seven years’ standing at 
least, and he is apjiomtcd by the Lord Chancellor, 
ihe salaiy of the judge has been fixc'd in tlu jiast 
at 1,500 j)er annum, in addition to out ol jiockct 
expenses fur tiavelling If he appointed ,i cleputy 
he has had to pay loi the same out ot his own 
pocket He has <dso been pi actually irri'iiiovabie, 
liowc'vei inluin oi otheiwisc' incajiacitated from 
pmioiming his duties, and no jiension has bcH'U 
allowed to him, although in certain cases, if his 
relnc'inent h.is been bi ought about through illness, 
an ex p^ratid giant up to the amount ot /1, 000 pel 
annum lias been niach' to him .'V change has been 
made by recent legislation, dhe salaiy has been 
inci eased to (1,800, jirovision h.is Imen m.ide foi 
the payment by the (Iroveniment for a dejiuty m 
certain circumstance's, and a judge is now com- 
pulsouly letired at the age ot 12 — oi, m exc* jdional 
cases, at 75'-wuth a ic'tiiing pension winch is dejx'ii- 
cient upon the nuinbt'i ot yeais of st'ivj‘ i , .is m tlu' 
ease ol civil seivants Ib-gisliars and lugh bailiifs 
ale otlu'i' othciais of importance in Ci..iiil\ inuits 
Registrar', must be solu dors of five ve.ns’ st.vudmg, 
and there is one for each court, llu' .ip'poiidmc'iil 
resting with the judgi In some couits wheie a 
large business is dotu' ihere are imue legist rars 
than one, as. iem examj'le, at tlu' W - tininstcw 
( ountv Couit The high b.uliff is ,i' <. .o poinlc'd 
fo^ each district by the judge, no spe ciai ('i.iftlu ation 
being necessary for this oltu e. 

I'hc iiounty court is a < onrt of refold, and its 
officers are generally immune from action for any 
act jjonc by them bond fide m respect ot anv errors 
and technicalities ; but bailiffs arc in th** same 
*jposition as a slicrid in the High Court, and actions 
can be brought against such for neglect ot duty. 
Any person wilfully insulting a judge, offu cr, jury, 
or witness while at or going to or from tb" court, 
• • • ■ 


or any person wilfully misbehaving in court, may 
be committed and fined for contempt (q.v.). Per- 
jury {q ti.) committed in a county court is, of course, 
punishable as a cnmiifal offence. 

Jurisdiction. — County courts have jurisdiction in 
personal actions when the debt, ilcmand, or damage 
claimed is not more than* {100; m paitnersbip and 
executorship actions where the amount sought to 
be recoveied docs not exceed tb.at figure ; in eject- 
ment actions where neither the annual lent nor the 
value of property exceeds {100, and generally in 
e<|udv for administration, specific jierformance, 
foreclosure, redemption, eti , where tlu' value of the 
estate, property sold, oi moitg<ige, as the case may 
be, does not exceed {500 A county court lT:*s, 
no onginal jurisdiction over actions lor breac h ot 
promise of marnago, libel, .slander, or seduction, or 
in those cases in which tlic title to any loll, fare, 
market, or franchise is m cpiestion.* In sjut^' of fins 
rc'stnction, coimfy courts may try King’s lieiich 
actions by written consent of both jiarties. When 
application for judgment under Older XIV [q is 
made m the High Court, and when the Master tliinks 
the' cU'feiidant has a prtmd facie defence, he generally 
ordeis the c.isc' to be reimUid to the county court 
having juiisdution in the matter, %e, whc;n the 
amount in dispute is under {100, or when he tliinks 
that it IS a case which ought to be so remitted foi 
liial I'hesc ate called ■'remitted actions," and 
tlu'sc woids are indorsed iipoi# the {lartunlars of 
claim and otliei documents, 'ihc Older remitting 
to the county couit is diawn uj) and lodged at the 
county court oidc'ncl to tiy the action, together 
with a copy of the wilt of suminous and atticiavits 
used ill the High Court. I’articulais of claim havj^- 
also to be lilecl, fec'S jiaid, and other small details 
;ic)o nunit rolls to mention here) to be carried out. 
iho jilaintitf generally loses liis costs of the pro- 
ceedings in the High Court, unless the c ounty court 
judge otclers the j»avment ot all costs m Ihctfiedion. 
'ilns IS gc'iierally clone, having regard to the saving of 
costs. In cveiy action oi suit, ot wh.itevcr natuic 
where the c laim exc eeds {5, and m all other actions 
by leave of the judge, a juiy may be demanded. 
Hit' juiymc'ii to tiy eases m the; county court 
are eight in number (Hut see iinclei Jury as to 
the rcstiiction of this right of trial by jury) If 
the ]>lamtitf cares to abate his claim m any action, 
so as to bring tlie matter withiiulhe county court 
jurisdiction, ’lie is entitled to do so. 'J hus, if the 
claim i.s leallv the plamfitf may abandon the 

exci'ss ovei {!()() and make his claim for {100 only. 

As to j)iace ot action, this may be tlic’*court 
within the districts of w'hich the defendant or 
one* of lhc‘ detendants dwells or carries on business 
at the turn' ot the commencement of the action, 
Ol by leave of the' judge' or registrar the court 
vvithm the district c)f which the dc-fendant or one 
of tli<' defendants dwelt or catned on business at 
any I'lne witliin six months before the commence- 
ment, oi with the Itke leave' in the court the 
•distrn t oP which the cause of action or claim wholly 
or m part arose But ai lions as to land and partner- 
ship actions are to be tried ly the court where the 
subject-mat; of tiic Action is' situated. If the 
plaintiff and any defendant dwelf or carry on busi- 
ness in any of the metropolitan districts, though 
not necessarily in tin same, the action may be com- 
inciic cd in the court of the district in which either 
the plaintiff or defendant carries on business. 
County courts which exceed or refuse to exercise 
their powers may be forced or compelled by the 
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pi 1 1 ipo ppiticiiars (d Ills I lami oi demand 
tomtb.-i with Ps immy (opMs ps tluif aic paitus, 
ami an atldiiioiul ,o|.\ !,,, thp ,,1 the judm*’ 
NMifn a summon, i. i.snnl. ilp- plpuiDli handed 
\Ntiat IS u mini • a pipin' m*;( wlm h is an tilh. lal 
a kimwinlninfut ol the li.. |,,pl tP,. vlal^when the* 
'■KKi'amns IS wlumpbl. , and of the entit of the 
■' jins ilo, nm.nt d-ouM be , aitlulh’ kei,t as 

d nuist Isf piodund win n«tlp' }p ' 

,iud ,11.0 t.) (fi,. befoH' the v.-., 

''"■nme Mppii-l Up. , Pont iy,(p b,- f 
A lo'sh one van .q 


I ' sa'! I, I u,,o", 

• ted a.Unip tlm 
1 " po.UPod is! 
(dip 'ir\\\ Il 


,ikn 


n ’iiy f( (' is paifl, 
omes on loi 
t or nnslaid, 
on pa\'ment of 
m.iTion toil,, omsti.ir 
(.did u If It nmst p ' p) 
paid into Coin t i ,i,i Pp 


l. l.iiiitiil must m all cases (whether the claim is 
above n or not) flic parti, Oars as Pps’-pp V 

m. -„t,o,ie,l, toRether with an aflulavrt veiityin c 
debt Die summons is issued without leave if the 
fkiim execeds / 5 . and under that amount if the 
fkum IS m resp^t of goods sold and deUvercfl, or 
kt on hue to liie defendant fot his trade, profession, 

Ol .ailing h'oi other cases (and, of course, always 
ll the defend.mt is outside the distiict) leave is 
leimued, and it ivdl only bo given if the affidavit 
iontams full paitn ulats as to sex and eondition of 
the delcmlant, nor at afl it the defendant is a 
domestic o! menial sei vant, laboiuer, etc. A defaul^ 
summons (./ v ) ma> be served eilhei by tlic c'ourt of 
by the iilamlill or lus soln itor If the defendant 
wmbfs to dmjmtc the claim, he must file a notice 
within Light davsattei scrv u e.othei wise t he plaintiff 
may sien summary pidgment Notice ot defence 
j.mvents the plamtill getting judgment licfoie tlie 
ifUnn (lav, and by this the defendant waives any 
iiffgulantv in tln^ process, \e. insutticiency of 
p.ulnnlais, eb , and the trial then takes place in 
tlif oidmaiy way , if, however, the phunlilf ajiiicars 
,md the delem'lant does not, judgmemt will be 
piitniml without luither jiroot Ihe following 
111, dtern .IK ot UTijioitanie puor to tnal — 

Ihiumuit into Court, d he defemdant may jiay into 
(uaiir sm It sum .is he may think lit (and costs pio- 
jioi I loii.ite tluiclo) in ^.itistai.l ion of the claim, 
and it p.iNiiunt is made five clear da}S befon* the 
K I III 11 (ia\ (If ll ctoai da\s, if tlie claim exeta ds /, 5 ()), 
it in.iy bi .u ( oiii] lanu d w it ii a ( 1 ( mal of haluht y and 
tin ll it will not opei.ite as an admission Attei that 
pi'iiod .md ,c( any time l.x'fnic he.iring, money may 
!)(* p.iid in, but witli a deni.d of liability only by 
In.ivc ol Ibr (ouit 'Mu* plaintifl may accejit the 
.iniouiit, ,111(1 if lie does so a ic'ason.ible time laefore 
the I el til 11 dp\ . the defendant will not be resjionsible 
ioi .m\ luitliet ( osts I’ayment into comt also 
u li( \( s (lu d( f( 11(1, mt fiom costs uj) tc, Ibe time of 
p.i\iin; 111 , ll It is made befou' the lime above 
nil iilKiiH ( 1 , .111(1 tlir pl.iintiff does not recover moie 
til. Ill the .iinoiiiil [1 ml m If money is jiaid ni after 
that time, the (Mint may make tlm plaintiff a 
disc ll t loiiai alldw.iiue foi costs 

Stiitement ol Didenec. llic dcfend.ant is not com- 
pelled to pu^ m .my slatcinent of his defence, but 
thdc IS .1 lull* tliat he may file a statement dis- 
< l.tininig .my interest iii tin* subjC(.t-matter m the 
action, or he may lieny oi admit any of the state- 
ments c out. lined in the partnulars of claim, or raise 
any qnesuon of law on such statements without 
.idmittmg (lu (I util of them Ac opy ol such defence 
must lx Ilk d, t,ig( tlu r with as many copies as there* 

.11 ( |>l.untilK, .m additional one foi the use of the 
toint 'file legistiai must send to tlj^ jilamtilf, 
w ithm *t\\t nt\ -tom lionis, a sealed copy of sucli 
deb lU e 

Notice oT Spcchil Defence and Set-Off. '*hgre are 

ceitpin sp, rial deleiKcs which cannot be set uj> at 
ill' tn.ii wiilumt tlu jiipiul iti 's consent , nnU'^the 
(hfend.mt has given notu e in writing of Ins mten-^ 
tion %o set up siuh special difeiuc or set-otf to Ui%, 
registiai Smh nolufs aie filed m the manner pre- 
Sdibed as m the toregomg paiagrajih [Statpment of 
Defence), and must bo filed at least five clear days 
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before the return* day, but ten clear days if the 
claim is over £50. 

Counterclaim. The defendant may lountei claim 
in respect of any matter he has against the plamtitT, 
even though if enforced separately, it would have 
been beyond- the 1 o<ti 1 jurisdiction of the court, and 
the counterclaim may exceed ;^100 d cacli of tlie 
items IS under yd 00 A countmclaim must br filed 
like a notice ot special delenci' On the trial, a 
claim and a counteiclaim can lie dis|)Ost'd of, and 
judgment given 1or the balance edht r way 

<!ontril)ution amt Indemnity. Ihc defendant, ti 
entitled to this from an>one not a party, may file 
a notue within tlic tune stated above. It is sei\ed 
by the comt on the jierson allccted, and the matter 
IS dis{)Osed of at tin' trial 

ll.ieumcnts. Full disiovery and inspin tion of 
documents may be obtaimal by cither paity ujKm 
an Older of the comt Ixmig obtained. 

^Trial and Judgment. Fmties appear pmsomdly or 
by solicitor or counsel, a hearing l<-e of 2s m the £ 
being payable befoie the ( ase is heard this is 
redm ed by one-half if the defend.int does not 
yippear, and must he jiaid by the plaintiff bclotc 
'he can sign judgment, whuh he may do by default, 
if ho does not appear in an a< lion on lontr.ut. In 
an ait ion of toit, the jilaintitl must })io\e his i ase 
whether the defendant ajipeais oi not. Judgment 
obtained by one jiaity iti the .ibsemc of the other 
may be set aside by the judge eithei tlxm oi at any 
subse([uent < om t and a new trial gianted on sm li 
teims as he sh<dl tlimk lit 'lire louit may at the 
tiial gi\e judi'ment for either party or ma\ nonsuit 
'3he plaintiff, thus hsuing it oj-ien to him to l)img 
a fresh ai lion 'lire eouit lias also jiowci to giant 
injuiutions When the inaller in dispute does not 
invoice an amount ex( ceding /5, the iigisti.ir may 
adjudicate upon il by pci mission of the judge. 
Filhei paity may have a jmy, by ngld, it the sum 
m dispute exi ceils /5, and the jmlge may all >w a 
jmy m any i ase it h'* hinks it jiroper to do so. 
The jmy consists ol eight jx-isons 'I he [nivilege of 
tnal by jury costs 8s (Ihit si i now the jmy Ail, 
1918, loteiied to under Jury ) 

Vaiioiis matters lomiected with pioiedme, so 
far as they aic necessary to be ilesi nbeil, me 
referred to under sepmatc headings. 

Enforeement of JudgmentH. Judgments may be 
enforced in various wa 3 S, tc, by excx'iilion, by 
garnishee summons, or bankrujitiy prrxeediiigs 
1 wo mattci consecjiunt on judgment arc, how- 
ever, of jiarticular imiioitanre, vi^ , adminisli at ion 
oideis and )udgmcril summonses. An adnnni.tra- 
tion order i-m be made on a debtex ’s a^'pln ation, if 
judgment has been obtained against imn in the 
county court which hr is unalile to '-.'Pioi.' ami lie 
alleges that his whole indebtedness dors not exx red 
^50, The debtor files a leipiest, stalenx id of allaiis, 
and a list of creditors, with an alf lavit la sujijiort. 
The request must stale wluTiter he jiroitoscs pay- 
ment in full or a eomjiosition Tarticu! im of instal- 
ments of any composition must be ited 'Ihr 
applicatiorf is heaid after notice to c o.l^xs, and 
any creditor can object to an older No order is 
made unt.ler which payment by instal n< nts would, 
without default, extend to moic th.m six years. 
The ^ffect of the order is to suspend all remedies 
against the person and estate ol the debtor, except 
^y leave of the i ourt which made the oiikr^ Ihe 
order is enforced by judgim nl summons ft may 
be set aside or rescinded A judgment summon', ’s 
obtained by filing a “piaxipe” either in the louit 


where the judgment was obtained or in the couit 
within the jurisdiction of which the debtor resides. 
On proof being given that the debtor either has or 
since the date of the order or judgment lias, had 
the means to jiay the amount and has nevertheless 
lefusc’d to pa\ It, th(' judge may commit him foi a 
peiKxl not excei'dmg six ^veeks The committal 
111. IV, howeva I , lx* siispi nded if the dchtoi keiqis 
up the instalments ot the debt specified by the 
judge. 

New Trial, Stay ol Execution, and Appeal. Tiio 
judge may m any action or matter, whether tiled 
by himself or by jury, order a new tiial on certain 
well-settled and ascertained giounds, e fj., N'crdict 
ag.unst the weight of evidence, cir daimiges riiani- 
testly inade([u.ae oi ('xcessive, or nu^lirect ion, or 
misconduct ol tlie pin' 

Applu ation may be made on the day of tnal it 
both p.iities are jxesent, of (on .se^en clear days’ 
notue) at tlie liist court after tlie cexim ajion of 
twelve clear d.vys from such day. If the judge, on 
such ail ayqilicat ion, misa|)]iiu’s law' oi (quity, an 
apjx'.d lies liom him to a divisional (cuiit {<} v ) wii 
a new tnal is ordered, the judge may st.iy jiro- 
ceedings jxmdmg it. An unsiu c essfnl jxarty lias also 
the right to ayipeal fioin the judge's deusion on a 
point ol law or ciimty, or ujxm the admission or 
rcjeition ol any evideiue. Such an ajipeal lies of 
right if the subje* t-matti'r of the aitmu exceeds 
£20, if £20 or iiiidi'i , only by leave of the judge, 
'Ihe .qipeal is to a ilivisional fouit, I'lght days' 
notice of motion (whn h must state the gioiind for 
the appeal) being given, an<l the ajqieal being 
enteied witlun twenty-one days after the judgment, 
Older, or finding i onqilanied of. 

It has Ixs'ii yiioposed to extend the junsdiet loi'y^ 
as to ajqxals, by lowiimg 1h<* amount in disjmli' 
.m<l fiy allowing ayqxals on qm'stions ot lad as 
Will as on jioui' . ot law' A bill with tins olijtct 
was betoH ibuhamdit .is long ago as 1911, but uj) 
to 1920 nothing has lx <m\ dit ( t» d • 

COUPONS. — As IS exjd.iineil undei tlx' lieading 
of Iti AUr.R Si-cuRiTiFS, interest and dnidends on 
stoiks or shares issued in this sli.qie .in' i ollcded 
by means of coupons, i e , w.iiiants .ilt.n bed to the 
bond or be.atcr sli.are whieh have to be cut olf on 
the due date and yiresented to the (oiiqiany or 
yi.aying bank for encashment. Wlicie inteiest is 
p.i\ d)le at fixed <lates, the date of payment is 
inijxmtcd on eacli (oiqion , wlui^it is uncertain, 
as in the case of the ordinaiy sh.ares of mining or 
other eompanies not p.aying rcgulai dividends, the 
d.ites of payment are annouiu cd by aclvertisement . 
In yiiescnting coupons for payment, it is customary 
to iill up a listing foim (see spuimcn on page 474) 
and to le.ivi' the i oujxjn at the ])a\ing olfu c Ihn e 
f»r four d.i\s foi exanuiialion, aftir which the 
amonut due, b-ss im c)mo tax, is jxiid r))it 

( 01 PON SHEET.- A connected senes of coujions 
given in advam e with transferable bonds, in order 
th.it (hey may be cut olf from time to time and 
^pi CSC ntei 1^01 ji.aymenf .as the dividends fall due 
'llic last portion of a coupon sheet is a form ot 
( ei tifii ate, c .die cl a “ talon," whic h c an be exc hanged 
foi .1 fiirthiT senes of coupons as soon as those on 
tiu' c ouixm . rt have all been pysented. 

COURSE OF EXI IIANGE. — 'I'his IS the tec hmcal 
mime of the piuc list* of bills, drafts, and cheques, 
(•'Tiniatcxl in tlx‘ Miircxieics ol ioteigii eountiies, 
f lUiijulcd on Tuesdays and 'Fhursdays of each week, 
by the pnncip.al bill biokers, who meet on those 
days at the Ko^.d Exchange, London. It is issued 
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rOI l»0N LISTING FORM. ^ 

It Kdinwokp, & (o Ticket No 

IHL ('( DAN POKIS COMPANY. LIMITED, 

of Stiogo.ijOO j)(.r (ciit Liksr Mokigm.e 25 year Gold Bonds. 

Scrip Coupons duo 

J fit hv 

Addte,. 


Dale 

< oiip.,n^ vuil he ii.m.mI .md paid Ik tween the hours of II and 2, Saturdays exeepted, 
and must he h ft (hiec c'lear da\s for examination. 
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COURT OF CASSATION. — (See Cassation, 
Court of) 

COURT OF RECORD. — A court of which the 
judgments are kept or recorded, and of winch the 
judgments prove themselves on production. Any 
judgment which is pronounced by a court of 
record stands until it is set aside by a court of 
superior jurisdiction. The following are courts of 
record ; The High Court, courts of assize and 
quarter sessions, the Mayor’s Court, county courts, 
and various minor courts. Petty sessional courts, 
t.e., the ordinary police courts, are not courts of 
record. 

COURT OF SESSION.— This is the Court which 
in Scotland corresponds to the High Court of Justice 
m England. It ilates from 1532, and is now 
composed of thirteen members — the Lord President, 
a Lord Justice Cleik, and eleven Louis Ordinary. 
The court is divided into an inner and an outer 
In the former there ate judges sitting singly, 
adjudges at nisi pnus m England. The latter, i e , 
the outer house, sits in two divisions of four judges 
each, the Lord President jiresuling over one division 
and the Lord Justnc Clerk over the other. Ihis 
corresponds to the English Court of Appeal There 
IS no appeal from its decisions except to the House 
of Lords. There has never been in Scotland the 
great division between law an<l equity as in England 
In trying civil cases, the jury consists of twelve 
pel sons, but in cnininal cases, the number of the 
jiny in Scotland is fifteen 

COVADA. — (See Foreign Weights and 
Measures — Brazil ) 

^COVENANT. — I'he word “ covenant ” signifies an 
undertaking contained in a deed, t e., a contract 
iindei seal, to do or to refrain from doing a lertain 
act It IS, in feU t, one of the terms of the contract. 
Thus, in a lease, the landloid and the tenant respec- 
tively agiee to carry out certain teims. Icadi of 
these, wlion the lease is by deed, is known as a 
covenant It is not correct to dcsciibe any teim of 
an agreement not iindei seal as a covenant, though 
the word is very commonly used in the same sense. 

When a deed is executed, vatious jiersons arc 
named in it, but it is only <ibsolutely uca essary that 
the jieison who actually binds himself to do 
something in the futuie should sign the deed. 

COVER . — Cover is the amount deposited by a 
client with his broker as a maiginal secuiity on a 
spcxulalive transaction. An individual may give a 
biokt r ail Older 1o puichase or to sell a (|uantit\ of 
stock without the broker being assured of the 
ability of the client to fulfil Im bargain or to make 
good any loss that may arise on the closing of the 
transaction, and in such case he may ask lor t over 
of, say, 1 per cent, of the amount of sto( k dealt in 
The system of dealing on cover is largt ly adopted 
by bucket shoj^s {g v ) wliicli eacoinag(* |>iivat<‘ indi- 
viduals to indulge in speculations on margin oi 
cover, the losses of such iiulividuals being limited 
to the cover. In other words, .suppose A to pun base 
;^1,000 Great Eastern Railway Ordinar- Mock fur 
the rise at 7ill on the cover system, the ovc’^ being 
1 per cent., he would have to deposit / lO, being 
1 per cent on the amount of stock pmdiascil. If 
the stock^ose a point or two, he migdit obtain his 
rofit (although in the case of a bucket shop this 
y nc» means follows) ; or, on the other h.ind, if 
|he stock fell to, say, 68 within the period of the 
transaction, although a loss of £30 would have rteen 
incurred, the client's loss would be limited to the 
£10 cover deposited, the idea being that the moment 


the stock has fallen sufficiently to exhaust the cover 
the deal is automatically clo.sed. Needless to say, 
in dealing in this fashion with bucket shops the 
odds arc always against the customer. 

COWSLIP, — The common English meadow plant 
of the same species as the primrose. A wine called 
by the same name is manufactured from its 
floweis. * 

CRAB.—Like the lobster, shrimp, etc., the crab 
belongs to the class of the Crusiaega. It exists in a 
variety of forms. The edible crab is found in 
vciy largo (juantitios olt the hhighsh coast, and in 
the flesh waters of the great European iiveis. 

CRANAOE. — The charge made at certain sea- 
ports for the lure of a crane when used for loading 
or unloading sudi goods fioin a ship«as are tof) 
heavy for the ordinary tackle on boaid, or a charge 
made by dock companies for using their cranes lor 
any purpose whatever. • 

CRANllERRY.— A small evergreeif shrub ^wliicli 
nourishes in peaty *bogs. It is cultivated for the 
sake of its fiuit, which is jiaiticulaily appreciated 
111 Amerua, where the beriies attain a larger si;^^ 
than in Europe, Britain’s supplies come mainly 
from Canada. The berries are much used for tarts, 
jams, jellic.s, etc. ; and in Siberia a wine is made 
from them. The fruit is also largely eaten on board 
ship, owing to its anti-scorbutic jirojierties. 

CRAPE. — A crisp, gauze-likc fabric, usually dyed 
black and used for mourning, ft is made of raw 
silk tightly twisted, and is devoid of all gloss. It 
IS said to have been introduced into England by 
the Ficnch relugees towaids the end ol the seven- 
teenth century. Norwich is the duef centre of 
manufacture, but Lyons also does a ( on.sideiablc 
trade in the artieie. Ihe white and coloured crapes 
of China and Jajian are prepared m a different way, 
and are extensively used for dresses, shawls, etc 
They are generally known by the Fremdi name, 
cripes de Chine. Lancashire manufactures cotton 
materials of a crapc-likc textuie. « 

CREAM . — The fatty substance which, in the 
form of minute globules, forms on the surface of 
new milk. " Skim milk ” is the name given to the 
liquid remaining when the ticam has been 
extracted. For this purpose machines known as 
“ cream sejiarators ” arc generally used. Cream is 
ilsdt a valuable food, and is, besides, of gieat impoi- 
tance as the source of butter and of various cream 
cheeses The best Stilton cheese ,^lso (ontains a 
j'lroportion of (•ream Devonshire cream is obtained 
from new imlk which has been heated after standing 
for a day 

CREAM OF TARTAR.— A crystalline solid.*also 
known as at id potassium tartrat*; or bitartrate of 
potash It occurs naturally in grape juice, and 
forms the deposit known as argol {qv.), which is 
found m wine rusks or vats After being dissolved 
m boiling water, the argol is filtered through animal 
charcoal to remove impurities. Pure cream ot 
tartar has an acul, but not disagreeable, taste It 
forms an i^redient of baking powder, and is also 
ifse«l medicinally as a purgative. Its chemical 
symbol is KHCilUO# 

CREDIT. — Cretlit means belief m one another ; 
and in one ' ’v imp'ortffiit senst; the progress of 
so( icty has consisted in the increase of the reli- 
ability of its membere. To a savage it would 
a[)pcar incredible, even if ho could comprehend 
tlie idea, that a man could incur obligations for the 
future and would not seek to evade them. Yet if 
we could not trust one another, a modern civilised 
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ro-i'K 'oiiM not liol'l t(4[rthcr a sin^jlc week 
fMrijujnt .1 tioii nr, (tom another point of 

' 1' w 'Jjviijo.'i oj I,ih<illl I*! [yO^-ilhlc just in pio- 
I )i ji I ii ifi .IS rii' 'I 1.01 J ' 1 V' on OIK K/iot hci orks ai c 

4, ,,,nij)lj f*' 1 nouMil.i’v'S wliji li won]'] have hein 
111 foinii; finKs, not solely 
1 ,. 4(1,1 u' h.i'K I < I oii)( KH/ii sKiliiil, Init Im cause 
4]1 ulei inn;,'!.iO ,iii^ ontiiimt lliat tJiose who 
unk vViili lleni uili leiii- .tiv pi i fo) 111 then part, 
liu-.t, 111' 'onlih'i'C that pioiniscs will lie K''pt, 
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from their attested reliability in money matters, 
from the faith which men have in their industrial * 
or professional skill, can obtain control over the' 
wealth of the count ly. Scattered in small parcels 
throughout the extent of the land, this " wealth " 
— the claims ac knowiedged by society to a share 
of the products in the world — is not " power " ; 
garnered into banks and made available in effective 
quantities, it gives a tremendous impetus to the 
wheels ul the [iroduting machine. As the classic 
on I'.inking — lombard 5 /Lfct!— puts it; "Much 
more cash exists out of banks m France and Ger- 
many than could be found in England or Scotland, 
where banking is developed ; but that is not, so 
to speak, ‘ money-market money,' it i.s not attain- 
able ; but the English money is ' borrowable ' 
money. Our people ate bolder in deahng with, 
their money than any other Continental nation, 
and even if they wcuc not bolder, the mere fact 
that their money is deposited m a bank makes^. 
far nioic obtainable A million m the hands di di 
single banker is a great power ; he can at once 
lend it where he will, and borroweis can come to 
him, because they know or believe tliat he has it ; 
but the sum scattered in tens and fifties through a. 
w'hole nation is no power at all ; no one knows 
whcic to find it, or wliorn to ask for it Concentra- 
tion of money m banks, though not the so}e cause, 
is the [irmcipal cause which has made the Money 
Matket of hhigland so exceedingly rn h, so mm h 
beyond that of other countiies " And the material 
point has not vet changed 
No countiy in the world ccpials, or nearly equals. 

Hi dam m its possession of this great advantage. 

In no othei ( oindi y docs the postulate of politi(\i 
<'( ononiy, that capita! Hows to wheie it can be 
mod piofitahly employed, hold good to so high ‘ 
a 'legice , ami (he assumidion is here realised, not 
inerel) sjHcdily, hut m.stantaneoiisly. No .sooner 
does a Sjiecial tiade or industry apjiear to hold out 
hopes ot niore than ordinal y profit, than the hill- 
< ah;s of bankeis and brokeis aie filled with bilh 
(.lawn 111 that trade or industry, and ( ajntal imme- 
' Mtcdy luslu's to .share m the antic iiiatcd gams 
Ihc most impoitant and beneficial function of 
>anks is to perlorin the office of middleman between 
ujsc w K) save and those who arc eager to employ 
the savings m p,o|, table ways, and between the 
tho.se who will ([uickly send 
ic goods a stage neaicr the consumer. 

n a state of '' <hvisi(in of labour," the two chief 
jiiiMtes fot p"ood times— times when all 
assc, uc amassing gicat jirofit.s— are— 

exchanemi^fn^l ''1 pos.sible in 

exc tianging goods fot one anothei. 

tile |)iocIuccr should speedily ceitainlv snd 
wul'out^ .imicu,, be able toh.n.l thlTk" t 

biok'-Thv^n? the bankeis and bill- 

t^vo rem iilite ^ nisure these 

Hie count ^t)ws over 

—10 i sprmg lind caj^talisfs alike 

ilii^tivc foues of fhar'^ '''''' another.* the pro- 
tenfold \Ve are first in t HKreased 
lodustiy more fioin tl wVh i^ommcrfe and 

cauk*; and our uK' . 7 ^mgl^ 

not,a, earl, S/to ^ 

Ke Krc.at. the .ntmen.e, benefits we derive from 
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• being able to dis^^nse so largely with the use of 
*cash are bought with a price. The various effects 
.are freely taken in heu of money, because the 
receiver has implicit confidence that he can, at 
will, obtain gold for the effects ; and, so long as an 
extiemcly small proportion of the icceivers ever 
test their ability to do so, the confidence is justi 
tied. All the clients of an insurance house do not 
die at once, nor do all the creditors of the banks 
seek the settlement of then t lainis in gold at the 
same moment Tut the number of those who do 
so seek the liquidation of their < laims is not, as is 
the case with the dram on the funds of the insur- 
ance company, a steady and calculable one On 
the contrary, it is exticmely lluctiiatmg, and in 
times of “ panic ” or " crisis ” it may well seem 
to the bank directors that all their customers are 
at the counter. One means, we may point out in 
jiarenthesis, of making the amount rc<]uired more 
iH||ady and calculable is to enlarge the field of 
operations : there is a iclativc stability about large 
numbers as comiiaicd with small ones. Increases m 
one direction are more likely to be balanced by 
decreases in anothiT. Pci haps, djiatt fiom the 
resulting economics in management and the ad<led 
prestige of the larger firm, this fad aciounts for 
the movement towards .unali’.imatiou ol banking 
coin erns 

1 he amount of gold lequired to meet v.aiying 
demands is itself vaii<d)le, so that, to cojie with 
I out ingenues vhuh are not, noi . indei'd, (an be, 
foK'seui, an adujuati' “ icscirvt' " must be main- 
taiiu'd I'lus " lesei ve ” is ( ash m the till or at the 
J^ank of Pngland , and, though some would ch nv 
tluit it should be so (onsideied, “cash on call” 
In Lombard Street, where Mr Hagehot couches 
In > lame <u',.iiirt <ill classes of thi‘ liaiikiug ('oiu- 
iniinity in tuin, it is \(‘iv fomldy brought hoiiu' 
to us that tli(“ whole ot out vast labrie of ciedit 
IS based on a single* leseive of gold— tlut in the 
vaults ot the Ptiik of *'iigland ('oiiditious did 
not change' vciy guuUlv bctw’Kii the time' wln'ii 
Jfigshot wiotc, ni 1873, ,in<l tin date of llu* out- 
bu.dv of the- Ciieal Wai in 1914, except tliat th<‘ 
interests luvolvul wtie iiilinitc ly gieatei, <»nd some 
banks wc'ie taking hi'i woids to heart bv (leating 
the' uuc Ic'us of a leserve How tile ( I isis of tin 
last SIX \,cars will be nu I eventually it is (bnic ult 
to 'viy, for (he liabilities of ll'e iiaticm liavc- now 
leached a stiqiendous height upon which il is 
(lange'lous te; '.[)( e ulati' Ihe juesellt ailiele- must 
be lead in tlu liglit of neunial eoiuhtioiis — win- h 
tiiav leturn in the dist.uit fu'uie^ 

In this connection, Mr Goschen — <mc of the 
“mastcis of those who know mav well be 
c[Uo‘ed Speaking of tlic dangers wlm h the country 
liad nairovvly escaped during the “ iki.nig Crists" 
of 1890, he said : “ . I e'oubt W'hetlu'i the public 

has thoroughly realised the extent of tlv* danger 
to whicli what is called 'Baling Onus’ c'xposed 
us all. It was not a ciuestion of a narrow i ire Ic of 
(inane iei.s or traelers The habilitn were so 
gigantic, tilt position of the house w ■ , ■ '^nique. 

that inlerests were at stake far lieyom. melividii.il 
fortunes, far beyond t he fortunes of .ny e lass 
We were on the brink of a crisis thiough whuh 
it might have bc'cm dittunlt fen the ..mmeltst or the 
wealthiest to pass unscathed I cannot exaggerate 
•the dange’-, the immediate danger, to which the 
#Duntry was exposed at that time, and wc*are 
under a deep debt of gratitude to the Bank of 
England for the action it took — action which 


enabled us to tide over the crisis.” And, later, in 
the same rcmaikable address, he says : “ I must 
give utterance to a strong conviction that the 
pre.sent scale of the cash reserves of piivate banks 
and of other financial iitititutions is inadequate to 
the neccs.sitics of the cruntry, too small as com- 
pared with the gigantic liabilities which aie 
incurred " By the giowin^ piacticc of publishing 
balance sheets, and by the foimation of piivato 
rccscrves apart trorn that of the Bank ot England, 
something has been done to remedy the detects of 
our system ; but 1he.se devices may be suspected of 
being more palliatives, and something more radical 
appeals to be needed to remove the danger. 

CRKDIT RANKS.- -ti edit banks, oi as they are 
nsuallv tailed, agriciiltiii al t o-opei a*ive iredPt 
sotioties, are to be (onnd in vaiious place.s in 
Icnglaiul, and in moie than two hundicd jiiati'S in 
Irelaml '1 he ]uin(ipal objtct of these banks or 
soiielies IS to enable small iarmtus to oT'tain ad^’unt cs 
of money to assist* them in ctfnnet tioii with their 
business. The society borrows money, either from 
a local banker or fiom the Ccntial Co-operati^ 
Bank, London, on the joint security of all the 
members, and lends it out to the membeis, usually 
upon the joint and several jiromissory note of the 
borrower and two sureties, 'J'he liability of the mcm- 
ber.s i.s unlimited, and it is on the strcngtli of that 
liability that the society is enabled to boirow the 
money to lend out at slightly higher rates If need 
l>e, the jiromissory notes of the im^ividual borrowers 
may be assigned by the soiiety as security to the 
local banker or the Central iiank from which it 
obtains a loan I he soi lotu's may also ohtaiii ( apital 
from lo( al wealthy residents who ate interested in 
the welfare of the distrut m wliirh the societies 
opeiatc, and this was the main soune of capital 
b( fore the Cential Bank was stalled. A credit 
bank also eiuour.ig' s thrift by receiving money on 
dejwsit, whi< h is used in lending to members who 
recjinrc loans When a < redit bank has more doposits 
than it (an utilise in loans to its own membeis, the 
unuseri balance is transferred to the Ccntial Bank, 
and fiom there it is lent to othei (ledit sodcties 
rerjuiring money. The Central Bank is worked on 
limiU'd liability lines. 

Each borrower must specify the juirpose for whl( h 
a loan is roijuiied, and bm<J himself to apply the 
money only to that pur]>osc. Fifty jioimds is the 
maximum whn h may be lent to aj;^ one membci . 
The sodcty, tvlm h is managed by a committee 
ekated by the members, pays no dividend, and all 
profits go to increase the capital foimcd from 
the small entrance fees of the membeis. •The 
various so( ictics are alfihated to the Agricultural 
Organisation Soc.icty 

In llic event of the failure of a credit bank, the 
rules juovidc tliat in no case shall a Reserve Fund 
be' divided amongst the members, but must be 
devoted to some local chanty or useful purpose, 
siK h as a village hall, m the district in which the 
society opciated • • 

• \ st.iti, iiTt ui made some \i,us ago, pointing 
1o the ))i obahiht V ol legislation in the ncai futuie 
to fniht.itc tin 1 1 cation of ^icdit banks. Icarl 
C.inmgloii, '‘o wa- al^hc tunc Tiesident of the 
Ik), ltd ol '\gii( uliuic, said : “ I liavc been con- 
sideling whether I (.oiild not devise a j)lan to lay 
1)1 toie my ( olUvigiies to give legislative, administra- 
tive, .iml finam lai facilities for the establishment 
)ti a sound basis of a sulisfactory system of co- 
operative credit banks, csjiceially fui the benefit 
477 
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Ill jiriMiil nothing has htcn almost supersede the bank note* It can be drawn , 
In (oiulitions of war which for the exact amount of payment required ; it is ^ 

J418, and it is doiibtiul of no value unless signed tjy the real owner of the * 

si it.- of tin- country will funds drawn on, and loss is, therefore, less to be 

a)*, n 1). \ond tlioM- which apprehended when cheques are used than when 

bank notes are employed ; and the device of 
i h.- meaning of this term " crossing " further safeguards against deviation 
l!a Cl f .lit Foiuier is an from the destined recipient. 

(-.talilisfu-.l m 1852, the The mam purpo.se of " Peel’s Act ” of 1844 regu- 
siipply hiiidcd propnetors lating the bank note issue has, in fact, been evaded 
f!i.- Ill- Lfi. (if ( ti icing out improvements by through the extraordinary development of the 
ir.tiii',' til- 111 l'ian< ol mmuY on tlm securCy of cheque system. The mechanism of the Act is 
ir l.iii !i, t-i la- II paid by . .[iial instalments, so devised to make the bank note currency vary in 
O; cictiiiiMii-di (h-- di i)t wifhm a ceitam period. the exact manner in which a purely metallic cur- 
tliis |iiiu' ijile < ritam sou. ties have been formed rency would vary. The foreboding at the time was 

I'lam.f sul))e( t to (Utain londitions, and that an inflation of the c uri cncy by excessive issues 

!ow. d with (ut.un jiiivileges 'I heir regulatmns and the conse(|iient rise of puces might lead to a 

[irruscly dUimd by law. and they are not “monetary crisis” thiough a sudden collapse of 

iw.d b. ,tdvm-(' WI..IC than half the value of credit. To prevent this, it was enacted that every 

I^MilK rtv*|iicd.;.'.l or hvpot I p-, ate.l Similar note above a hunted amount must have as ba^ 

i|.anp-s li.pj be.*!! i dablidiM in lianiluirg in in the Pank of hngland, the exact amount of gcJd 


' ; , ............... w. Ill i.ii; jjauK Ol juigiana, tnc exact amount of gold 

D ll.< .x'..' But Iho amount of gold 
, (KhUir SI KIKK.-— \ (ommcrual souety in the Bank vaults h.is a very remote influence on 
esfafih ,hcd .it Tarn, m 1858, for the puipose of the number of (hcijues drawn. When trade is 
nuking a IvaiP os, lor a Imiite.l period, to persons booming, bankers am readier to open credits and 
rngag.-.l m mdustiial [misuils on gods, shams. to (Iis..oimt bills, and cheques are multiphcd. By 
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discounted. The^ader or producer who has sold 
goods for which ne will be paid at the expiration 
of six months, unwilling to leave his capital so long 
idle, draws a bill on his creditor. This he presents 
to a bill broker or banker, and receives at once the 
amount of the bill, less interest for the time it has 
to run. The active spending individuals, desirous 
of extending their operations, seeing abundant 
scope for the fructifying power of capital, forestall 
their claims on others by drawing bills. 

The bill brokers, finding money for bills and 
bills for money, bring these into contact with quiet, 
accumulating people with more money than they 
can themselves profitably employ ; and, while 
credit is good, the hives of industry work at high 
pressure In our country the skill and knowledge of 
men of enterprise are made immediately available 
for productive purposes, because such men 
can borrow the necessary auxiliary capital readily 
and cheaply on their bills. The credit given on the 
P urity of the bill is granted the more readily as 
the financial reliability of two persons is involved : 
if the acceptor fails to meet his acceptances, 
recourse may be had to the drawer. 

The facility with which credit is thus coined by 
bills gave biith to “ accommodation paper " — bills 
not founded on any actual sale. The drawer of 
such a bill, anxious to have a discountable effect 
to tide over “ temporary embairassment," by 
undertaking to allord means of meeting his bill 
on maturity inchu I's a corrcs])oii(lent to a( ( ojit it So 
two tottering credits may sci ve as mutual supports. 
Some reluctance in negotiating accommodation 
bills IS usually justifiable, d he actual sales of a 
iHerchant may not be a very lehablc gauge of the 
amount of credit which should be accorded him. 

It is, however, some clue , but with bills of a(.< om- 
inodalion, provided he finds a sufficiency of 
(.omplaisant ac( cploi s, Iuk credit seems unlimited. 

“So much of barbansin still remains m the 
transactions of the most civilised nations “ — thus 
Mill puts it — that the original motive for the 
creation of bills still operates in international 
tiade with almost undiminished force. Modern 
credit facilities are even here, however, rcndciing 
more and more needless the passage of gold. 
Obviously, too, with the growth of intercourse 
between nations, the number of compensatory 
claims will increase; and thus, m piopoition to 
the whole bulk of monetary tiansactions, the 
balance to be remitted in com or bullion will 
decrease. And the extent and diveisity of these 
compensatory claims is great. The loan subsi nbed 
111 England on account of railway constnu tion 
in The Argentine, is drawn against, jusi: as though 
cargoes of wool or wheat had been slHpp< d to 
London ; the railway shares are the invisible 
export from Argentina which balances the jiur- 
chases from England. Kemittanccs to agents 
abroad, drafts drawn by travellers on thri. bankets 
at home, payments for f, eight and commission, all 
have in their degree their effect <'n “the 
Exchanges,'’ ecjually with the inteoh. • of ])rO' 
ducts. We may, indeed, regard as ' <■ ‘.athest 
development of credit paper the title i > jjropcrty 
which nowadays forms so large a part ' f " invisible 
exports.” We export not alone cedton and iron 
goods^ but factoiies and workshops, tail ways and 
^anals. A country which is adding to its immovable 
gjpods, its permanent buildings, its docks .find 
quays, is increasing its means of export, just as if 
it added to its output of woollens and cottons, 
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More, these latter-day values,, being des]>atched 
abroad and again repatriated at the slightest cost, 
arc more applicable for fulfilling the office of a 
settling medium than any produce whatever. 

In the long run, the claims of two countries on 
each other will balance ; but though the claims 
ultmiately cancel one another, tney are not 
coincident in the time of settlement, and therein 
lies a difficulty. “ In the long run ” may mean an 
interval of some generations, and not all of us 
have patience to defer our claim.s so long. How- 
ever, by means of “ bills drawn in blank,” similar 
in many respects to “ accommodation “ paper, 
something of this deferring is accomplished. An 
agricultural community, anticipating its income 
from the autumn exports, draws bill^ which ate 
accejited abroad to pay for the manufactuies 
continuously entering its jiorts. Its prospective 
income is mortgaged to copjs with current outlay. 
The bill in blank has a legitimate gand beneficial 
ofike, for it mitigates tlie inequalities of jiflce to 
the general benefit . and but for it a double journey 
of coin, with the attendant risk, trouble, and 
expense, would be entailed. * 

CREDIT, LETTER OF. — (See Liu ter of Credit.) 
CREDIT MODILIER, SOClfiT^ (jfiNERALE.— 

Th<' name of a society, W'huli was eslabhslud in 
Fi.ince in 1852, upon the principle of Imiiteii lia- 
bilitv' dhe c.ijutal w.is fi.xeil at (id, 000 , 000 iiants, 
divided into shares of 500 francs eacli. The opera- 
tions of tlie society arc directeci priruijially into 
three fields — 

(1) To aid the progress of public works, and pro- 
mote the development of national industry — making 
railways, managing gas coinj'anie.s, and, in fact, 
bei ommg a kind ol universal tiading association. 

(2) For the buying up of shares and bonds of 
existing societies and comjianies, for the purpose of 
consolidating them into one common stork 

(3) For the transaction of general banking and 

brokerage operations ^ 

The funds for the carrying out of these diverse 
operations are the capital of the comjrany, and the 
deposits received by the society from the jiublic. 

CREDIT NOTE. — Ihis is a dcHument which is 
sent to the him rctuiiung goods, oi to whom an 
allowance for such mallei s as shoil delivery or 
reduction in the price, is made, and gives full 
partic liars of sucli return or alhnvance Having 
been lIic ked, an entry is made thicyigh the inwards 
returns book I® the ( redil of the cusbomer's account 
in the debit ledger, and the customer on its receipt 
passes the item through his outwards returns book 
to the debit of the firm from whom lie jnin has%d. 

Credit Note. 

London, ]an 5th, 19... 

Messrs. Tupman & Co , Manchester. 

Credited by Bardell Bros. 
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CREDITOR. — One who gives credit to another, 
or believes or trusts m him Commercially the term 
denotes a per.son to whom a sum of money is due. 

CREDITTIRS LEDOEB. — The ledger containing 
accounts for all persons to whom money is owing at 
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signed by a customer of a bank when paying in out whether the owner is the employ^ of the m as ter 
^ tQ the credit of £# current account. It should be and crew, or any of them, the primary questions 
dated by the customer for the day on which the seem to be : Who pays them ? Who appointed 
* payment to credit is handed across the counter, them ? Who can dismiss them ? The last is, 
or, if sent by post, the date of its despatch. perhaps, the most imporiant of the three. A master 

A credit sup ^ould show how the amount is and crew appointed by the owner, but paid by the 
made up, in gold, silver, copper, notes, cheques, charterer, were held to be the owner's servants, and 
or bills. These slips are usually supplied by the the owner to be liable for their negligence. For the 
various banks for the use of their customers, either purposes of a policy of insurance, or a contract of 
singly or in a special book, wluch is known as the sea carriage, a shipowner is bound to provide a 
" paying-in " book. sufficient and skilled crew for the vo)rage, or the 

Another name for a credit slip is " paying-in ship is not seaworthy. In the case of an c^grant 
Blip." ship, the Merchant Shipping Act makes it com- 

CBEMATION. — (See Burial.) pulsory for her to be manned with an efficient crew 

CEEOSOTE.— A name originally confined to the for her intended voyage to the satisfaction of the 
oily liquid obtained from the destructive distillation emigration officer ; and after the cre^n hw be<to 
of wood, but now extended to similar substances passed by him, its strength must not be diminished, 
resulting from the distillation of coal tar. Wood nor any of the men changed without tlie written 
creosote is antiseptic, and is used mediLinally 111 consent of either him or theg^uperintendent at the 
cases of toothache, etc. Coal tar creosote is more port of clearance. The hiring of SRamen m the 
iiqportant commercially, chiefly on account of its United Kingdom by the master of any British 
preservative properties, which make it valuable for foreign-going ship must be transacted before a 
the preservation of such diverse articles as meat and supermtend^t of the mercantile marine, who 
timber. It is particularly employed to prevent the required in Ihat case to read over and explain the 
dec^ of railway sleepers. agreement to the seamen, and afterwards to attest 

CRETE (or CANDIA). — This is an island in the the signature of each seaman, written, as it must 
Mediterranean Sea, which tigur('d considerably m be, in his presence. The engagement of a seaman 
the ancient history of civilisation Its length is abroad must take place before either a super- 
about 150 miles, and in lireadth it varies from 7 intendent or an officer of customs, if the place is in 
to 30 miles. The total area is a httle under 3,000 a British possession ; or if at a foreign port in which 
square miles, and the population is about 350,000. there is a British consular officer, Aiefore him. The 
From 1669 to 1898 it was under the lule of Turkey. hiring of seamen must bo by written agreement. 
In the last-named year a semi-independent govern- winch requires no stamp, m the form issued by the 
ment was set up, and in 1912 it became a part of Board of Trade. The agreement being m writing, it 
Greece. The island has a healthy climate, and a is nevertheless enact <'d that a seaman may prove the 
fertile sod. the chief products being olive oil, wine, contents of it, or otherwise support his case, before 
raisins, citrons, and oranges. Suda Bay provides any court of justice, without producing or giving 
an excellent anchorage notice to produce it. A power has been specially 

Canea (30,000) is thecajutal, but Candia (35,000) reserved to the High Court of rescinding any con- 
is the largest town, the only other one of importance tract of sea service between the master and crew, 
being Reihymo (12,000) if it thinks it just to do so. The Court of Adn^lty 

CRETONNE. — Strong prr.ted cotton fabrics of entertains proceedings against foreign ships in the 
flowery design, used for curtains, furniture cover- ports of this country, at the suit of any of their 
iugs, etc. The oiiginal material bearing tins name crew, for wages due by the general maritime law. 
was a white cloth of French manufacture. Some The duty of the owner and master to provide pro- 
; derive the word from the name of the inventor, visions and water, of proper descriptaon, ana in 
while others trace it to the Norman town of sufficient quantity for tne use of the crew, obliges 
' Croton. him now to specify the description and quantity in 

CREW. — The crew, in the ordinary sense of the tlie conliacl, and to furnish the crew with the 
’ word, includes the whole of the ship's company, means of weighing and measuring the articles when 
except the master, that is to say, the mate or mates served out. Compensation is to be faid thetn for 
who are next in authority after the master, the short allowance. The expense of all medicines, 
carpenter, steward, cook, and the able and ordinary surgical and medical advice, and attendances whilst 
seamen and boys. To these must be added, in the on board his ship is to be borne by the owner ; and 
case of steamships, the engineers and fnemen. if the patient is temporarily removed to prevent 
Each member of tne crew has special duties to per- infection or otherwise for the convenience of the 
form, which are well defined by usage It is ship, and he .subsequently returns to duty, the 
in this sense that the word is used in the Merchant owner is to bear the expense of such removal, and 
Shipping Act, 1894, except as regards the list of the ne< cssary advice, with attendance, medicines, 
the crew mentioned in Section 253 of the Act, in and inainicnance whilst the patient is absent from 
which the master and apprentices are expressly the ship The provisions of the Workmen's 
included. Since 1853 British ships may be lua’ined Compensation Act, 1906, apyly to masters, seamen, 
by persons of any nationality. It rem.u’i o be an^ apprenUces to the sea services, provided' 
seen whether any legislation will modify r .stjule that such persons are workmen within the meaning 
owingtothecondilionsof the Great War. Avc.sselis of the Act, and are members of the crew of any 
bound to carry a sufficient crew for the purposes on British ship. A '"cified acaounT of space for eacn 
which she employed. Th<‘ Mei chant Slupping member of the crew must be provide in the place 
Act contains no provision requiring seamen (other appropriated to them on board, and such place 
than oftcers and engineers) to have any quahfica- is to be kept free from encroachments, to be pro- 
tifns, except that they cannot be rated as aby^- tected from sea and weather, and from effluvium, 
bodied seamen unless they have served at sea for and in all other respects securely constructed and 
iour ycfhrs before the mast. When it is desired to find well bghted and ventilated. If any three or more 
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n offKcr custom of crossing was introduced. The remedy 


of a Tli^Lh ^s^'normfalhble, as will be seed* directly ; but the 

II, uwomami nf on >n ^ fact of a cheque being paid through a banket 

instead of over the bank counter makes it less easy 
for frauds to be committed, and more easy for them 
/' f ffw r riiiv ( xariuni Mm ni, .uio ii jic iiiius me to be detected when they have been completed, 
mo a,nt lusided h.- must give notice of the fact As was said in one case, the crossing operated as a 
to li e rni.Or echo' must tin n remedy the cause of caution to the banker fhe mere crossing of a 
lomnlaint 'll.c r. mlt of the examination must be cheque in no wise affects the negotiability of the 
erit.ied ,n the «dlu lal logbook, and a rej,oit sent instrument, it simply affects the mode of payment, 
to the Uoaifl of 'Jiaih bv the examining officer; Ihe holder in due course has a perfect title to it. 
but any fri\i/lous (ornplaml lorhits to the sh.p- Two statutes passed upon the subject have been 
owiirr a sum not < v< ceding one week's wages from repealed by ceitain sections of the Bills of Exchange 
operly complaining The Ait, 1882, and the law as to crossed cheques is 
*'■" contained in sections 76 to 82 of the Act. 


11 couuiijim -f 

orlMjIar ofh.ir, sufanntendtnt. or 
( u' toms that the provisions or wafer on board are 
bad m quality, unfit for iiso, or defn lent in quantity, 
the offutr rnav < xarnim thim, .uid if he finds the 
com; 


rain pMson so uiipiupin^ complaining . 
Menhant shij>pnig Ait, 1406, ptovules foi the pio- 
teclion of ‘.SI amen I nun risk in shqjs f any mg deck 
iiinlii ! t aigoi's 111 wmti I It is a niisik iiu anour toi 
the master to disihaigc any soanuin at any plaie 
out of the rmtdi hiagdom (exiept at a jioit in the 
counpy vvh(A‘ In vv.is sinpped) without jircviousiy' 
olilainitK; the saiution in writhig, indoised on the 
agieenu'ut, of tlu piopi r authoiily . Obedience by 
«/hi* inw to the iawlul oidei of the master is 
neiessaiy, oven though he uses his authoiity 
harsh Iv 

(RIMI.NU. (OrilT. (Sir Ai‘1'1 \L) 

(TllMI.N'Ah LAW,- 1 hat body or branch of the 
law whnh deal ixilnsivcly with offences whuh, 
fdthough dniilly afteiUng indnidnals, .no ojiposed 
to the good govcuiment of tin' St.iti' The term is 
always used to d.slmguish it fnan t he > ivil law {q v ) 
The pimiipal otbuues under i iirmnal law, so far ns 
(hey have .my lefcieme at all to (ommetcial 
rnaltets, aie notned under separate headings 
(UOUl'!.— A liundied bus of luptis thee Lac) 
CROSS lUI/L.- (Sec FfE-DRAEr ) 

CROSSED CHEf^CES, — The cheques dealt with 
ni I hr aitiilr Cm (ji'E aii' thosr which i an br 
jiresentrd tu thr b.mkei upon whom they are drawn, 
and |>aid ovn the lounter of the bank Sm h 
ihcttjurs aie known as "open ’’ dieques, and it is 
obvious that gnat iisks are always urn when they 
are m (iiculation A diawer, for instamc, loses a 
dieipic Any findn i.t it , an go at om e to the 
bank and lasli it, unless it has l,cen stopped, or 
he may ti.insfei it to .i holder in due course (qv ) 
Ihe tioidei is entitle.! to the money represented by 
the ihnpir, and if hr i annot obt.nn it from the 
bank bv u.ison of its being slopp.,|. he may sue 
the diawer upyri it And the di.uvci has no defemc 
“■dess he I an show that the holdo. is m.t a liolder 
»; due Again, thr . heque may hr lost or 

s Olen m the post As to who is the loser depends 
upem whethrr the post is the .igent of the sendei 
•u 01 t 1 , pel MUI lo whom I lie . hnpie is sent (See 

bes onu' ' ' 11.’ '“LV I'cisori who 

I T a holdei lu dur .oiusc (q v ) h.as a titli' 
against the w.-iM, uni, the .heque is p.iyablc to 
U'dri and the thud fmgr, the in.linsrinrnl of the 
P'Vvee he hold, i h.is then no iitle suue he has 
biken under .m.i tluom-h a Imged indoisement He 
nuy.^W^ get tli^nonoy f.om the bink, rf 
I ^ u, and thr limkei u^,n vvlioni ihe 

o ! c i " Ulust then seek 

bolder ami sue him to, the letu.n of the 
ol the chr.jur It IS obvious 


out th 
amount 
that gu 
‘ould lie brought al)out 


CroBkiug Defined. A cheque is crossed generally 
when it bears across the face of it an addition of 
(a) the wands " and Conijiany,'' or any abbreviation 
tlmriof, e " and Co ," between two parallel trans- 
veisi' hues, eithei wath or without the words " not 
negotiable”, or {b) tw'o parallel transverse liBes 
simjdy cither witli or without the words " not 
n, gotiable ” A special aos.smg i.s constituted when, 
m addition to the above, the name of a banker is 
wilt ten on the face of the cheque A cheque is then 
crossed sjjecially to that banker (sect, 76). It is to 
be obseived that the provisions of the Act as to 
( I ossed chi'ques apjily to dividend wnarrants, and also 
to "any document issued by a customer of any 
banker, and intended to enable any person to 
obtain jiaymcnt Irom such banker of the sum 
meiUiurud in such document ” Post office orders 
and jiostal oulers are frequently crossed, in the 
sime manner as cheques, and then }>ayinent of 
them cannot be obtained except through a banlfer. 

Who can (Voss Cheques, In practice, unless 
he IS particularly requested not to do so, as 
w'heii cash is required at once from the bank, 
the (Irawei caosses the cheque before issuing it, 
and he may cross it generally or sjiecially If 
he omifs to <Io so, fhe hoidei may cross it, either 
generally or specially, and if the drawer crosses it 
generally the holder may cross it specially Either 
drawer or holder may also add the words "not 
negotiable ” Again, when a cheque is crossed 
specially, the banker to whom it is crossed may 
again cross it specially to another banker for collec- 
tion, and where an uiicro.ssed cheque, or a cheque 
crossed generally, i ; sent to a banker for collection 
he m.iy cio.ss it sjienally to himself (sect. 77). The 
crossing authorised by the Act is a material part 
of the cheque , and it is unlawful for any person 
to obliterate or to add to or alter the crossing 
except as above stated (sect. 78). It must be 
reinembcfed that by section 64 of the Act a 
material alteration, without the assent of all 
parfies, avoids Ihe cheque except as against the 
party who has himself made, authorised, or 
assented to the alteration, and all subsequent 
parties ; but if the alteration is not apparent, and 
the cheque gets into the hands of a holder in due 
course, such holder is in no way prejudiced by such 
alteration. If the alteration or the obliteration of 
theicrossing is done for a fraudulent purpose it 
constitutes a forgery. Many firms have their 
cheques crossed by means of printing, and issue no 
om cheques at all. Bankofs also wSl olten on 


, , , oinioijs, however rmnoci aisu will ouen. On 

‘ -„M a...sc hchae .cst , ^ 


got! mg mtu til 


- b^-‘ii-xdMy. A payee mffy, how- 
aiising through cheques that Vhp his own convenience 

ham.s of wrong parties Hut the snmpt ® ^ ‘^'^ossed, and the dranver 

the sometimes accedes to the request by striking ouUhi 
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DIAGRAMS OF CHEQUE CROSSINGS. 
Oeneral Crossings. 


Not Negotiable, 


1 


4 


Co. 


Not Negotxahle. 


2 


Under Five Pounds. 


Not Negotiable. 


3 


6 

(S' Co. 

Under Ten Pounds. 



Special Crossings. 

• 




Not Negotiable. 

7 


10 

Farmer’s Bank. 

Co. 




Barton's Bank, Ltd. 

• ft 



• 

Not Negotiable. 

8 


(S' Co. 11 

Universal Bank, 
for Account of Payee. 



Farmer’s Bank 




ft 

. 



Not Negotiable. 

« * 





9 

• 

• 

12 

United Bank of London. , 

.Y & y. Bank, Ltd. 


Under Twenty Pounds. 
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trmsiriK. arl'liiiR words “ pay cash, together 
Wjiti lin MK.uitiiK Of initials Ihis IS known as 
" i,u‘ nir.K 111 * (.rossinj.' " K is an irrt giil.ir, thungn 
no! ii/.fM.'iimon, /urth.xl of proi . dnn-. but it does 
,up(,. Lf leu. If '11 pnlioally qu. .iion.d 
Form of Crossitig. I wo tramvcisr lines are 
Siilli. I II* to < ffiisiitiitf a cios',mi'. . blit tin coniinon 
pr.-wti. • is Of (fo.. .1 .Inipn Keneially by drauniK 
tti.‘ twM tfarisv. r.' hm s .in<l wntini^ the winds 
"and to " oi " to b-tu.<n Hum H the 
(.roisirn' js rt sji'f tal one tin lini's are (jiawn <i‘ 
be!(n- and 111 ' nun- ot'h- bank wiittf n lx Iwei n, 
llius ■' X A V Hank 

Duty of Hanker, lie 'liit\ of a banker to 
rros.'d ( h- -jm o'mltini.: loi the moment all 
r *!er-'n< e 1 ?j th'ia wliK h ai - maik*'-! "not negoti 
able,” Sit fortli in s-itiffiis 7b and 80 of the Act 
as hfllows - 

"(1) VVh^re a ttf fjac is crossed specially to 
mof' than oiw banker, oxci-j^t wlien crossed to 
an ai^ent for cfflhction, Ik mg a banker, the 
hanker on whom it is drawn shall refuse payment 
then of. 

" (2) Where the l)aiik^.r on wliom a cherpie is 
drawn, whuh is so crossed, neverthel-’ss jiays the 
same, or pays <\ cheque crossed genei.illy othei- 
wise than to a hanker, or if crossed sjiecially 
otheiwiso th.m to the hanker to whom it is 
< rossed, or lin ag 1 1 foi colli'ction btung a bankt-r, 
he IS h.ible to tlie tnie owner of tlic cheque for 
any loss he r/lav sustain owing to the cheque 
having been so paid , I’rovideil Unit where a 
cheque is piesent-'d for payment wlm h does not 
at the time of presentment apjiear to be crossed, 
or to hive had a (ros->ing which has been 
oMiti. latf'd, or to have been added to oi alteied 
othi'twi-if than as authorised by this Act, the 
banker paving the chemie in good faith, and 
without negligence, shall not lie responsible or 
incur any liability, nor shall the payment be 
question! (1 by reason of the cheque having been 
crossed, or of the crossing having been obliter 
ated or having been uhled to or altered other- 
wise than as authorised by this Act. and of 
payment having been nude otherwise than to a 
bankei or to the hanker to whom the cheque is 
or was riosx'd, or to his airt nt for coller.tmn 
txing a hanker, a-, tlx 
Section SO ij as follows ■ 

"Where, (he banker, on wIkku a crossed 
clieque IS drawn, m good faith and without 
negigenix p.^vs it, if uosM-d genet ally, to a 
banker, ami it ciossed specially, to the banker t!> 
wliom It IS crossed, or lus agent for collection 
J<mg a b.uuer, the banker paying the cheque. 

It Hie liu-que lias come into tlic hands of 


his agtnt for collection 
I'.e may be " 


and, 

the 
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TV, V . thereof." 
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counter, it must go through a« banker, B paya 
the cheque into his own banking account at 
tlie Y Bank The cheque is collected through 
the Clearing House, and the amount is credited 
to B's account, A's account being debited at 
the X Bank This is the most general and 
ordinary way in winch the transaction is carried 
out. Either A or B may cross the cheque specially 
to the Y bank, and the same result will happen ; 
and if It IS specially crossed to the Z bank, the Z 
banker will cross it again to the Y bank for collec- 
tion. Now, It is necessary to see what is the position 
of the various parties wlien any irregularity arises, 
b'lrst as to the drawer. Unless A himself, or his duly 
authorised agent, draws the cheque, he cannot be 
debited with the amount of it by his own banker, 
if such a cheque happens to get paid, nor can any 
holdci of the cheque have any right to retain it or 
claim upon it , but if the cheque is correctly drawn, 
and IS given m payment of a debt, A is released as 
soon as the cheque gets into the real or constructive 
possession of B, the payee. If it is handed to B, 
or B’s .igent for B, there can be no doubt as to the 
transfer If, however, it is handed to A’s agent, 
thiTc IS no transfer until the agent has completed 
his woik and given the cheque to B. Suppose, now, 
that in the course of transfer the cheque is lost or 
stolon If it IS payable to B or order, the indorse- 
ment of B must be placed upon it, and if any 
indorsement is placed there and is not B’s, it is a 
foig'ny, unless B has authorised some other jierson 
to imloisc it on lus behalf How, then, doe.s the 
thief OI the linder stand ? He cannot give any title 
to the (.heipic, sinte there is none through a forgery. 
If, through ignoram.c of the fact of the theft or lei’s, 
the < heijiie is not stopped and the thief or finder 
has a banking aciount, the cheque may be paid 
through that account and the money eventually 
withdrawn , but the true owner of the cheque can 
on (hsiovery its over the amount ftom the fraudu- 
lent p.iyee--mf he can find him. Against the X 
Hank, however, he has no remedy. Ihe bank has 
paid undei a forged indorsement, it is true ; but so 
long as the payment has been made without negli- 
gem e, and in good faith, and to the specially named 
banker, if the cheque was specially crossed, there is 
no liability resting upon him (sect. 60). If there is 
no teiovery of the money possible from the person 
who has obt. lined payment, it is the drawer or the 
payee who must bear the loss — the drawer if the 
cheiiuc has not been transferrjed, the payee if it has 
( ome info his possession, real or constructive. It 
is rnui h more likely, however, that a thief or finder 
of a cheque will endeavour to negotiate it by some 
other means than through a bank, the chances of 
discovery being rather too formidable. His efforts 
will be directed towards getting a tradesman or 
other person to cash it for him. If the cheque is 
divertisi by theft or loss, before it gets into the 
hands of the true payee B, whether it is construc- 
tively in B’s possession or not so as to exonerate A, 
the forged indorsement is still a necessity, and, 
tlicrefore. no person can acquire a tiVe through it! 
file tradesman may take the cheque in good faith 
and give full value for it, and afterwards pay it 
through his bank ; but he will be the toser. The 
Uue owner A or B, can claim restitution from him. 
He never had any legal right to the chequje or to 
lU proceeds The bank is specially exonerated 
by the statutes, the tradesman not. The tradesman 

latter must derive what consolation he can from 
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his knowledge tlM he has a remedy over against 
the person from whom he took the cheque— criminal 
or otherwise — if he can manage to find him ; but 
if the cheque had been lost after it had come 
possession of the payee B, and after B had placed 
a genuine indorsement upon it, the whole position 
is changed, and it is B who is the loser in every 
sense. The cheque is a negotiable instrument, 
complete m form, and although a thief might find 
the consequences serious for himself m the long 
run, he can give a good title to it. Neither the 
tradesman who cashes nor the banker who pays 
can be held liable for anything. The former has 
b^orae a holder in due course, the latter has 
always his statutory exoneration, though he must 
be able to show, if necessary, that there has been 
no negligence on his part, that he has acted in good 
faith, and that the payment of the cheque has been 
made strictly in accordance with the crossing, that 
is, to some banker if the cheque is crossed generally, 
to the banker named if the cheque is crossed 
specially, or to the banker who is agent for collec- 
tion if the naine.s of more bankers than one appear 
on the cheque It is not dilficult to see what is the 
result as far as all parties aic concerned when a 
cheque, instead of being paid into a bank at once, 
13 negotiated to a third party by the payee If it 
is in order in all respects, and if there has been no 
forgery of any indorsement, both the holder in due 
course and the banker are in the same position as 
before. Of course, if the cheque is payable to 
bearer or has been generally indorsed, there is 
nothing to be feared at all. Enough has been said 
to show that the crossing of a cheque does not give 
absolute security, but the fact of being able to trace 
the persons through whose hands it has passed 
before being paid by the banker upon whom it 
is drawn goes a long way towards helping the 
true owner to obtain restitution under certain 
circumstances. 

Collecting Hanker, So far, the position of the 
paying banker — the banker upon whom the cheque 
is drawn — has been considered, and it has been 
seen that, excepting the risk as to forgery of 
the drawer’s signature, he is piactically freed 
from all chance of liability so long as he acts 
with proper prudence and m good faith It 
IS now necessary to notice the position of the 
banker who receives the proceeds of the cheque — 
the collecting banker. In order that anything can 
be done with a cheque, the banker must in some 
way or other deal with it. By the common law, 
when one person deals with the goods of another 
without authority, he is liable to an action for con- 
version. The same is the common law rule m the 
case of a cheque. If, therefore, A deals in any way 
with a cheque which is the property of B, and has 
no authori^ so to deal with it, as, for example, 
if he is not a holder in due course, B has a ught of 
action against A, and A will be condemned in 
damages ; but for Section 82 of the Art, the 
position of the banker would not be diffv nl from 
that of any jther person. In the intere • o/ com- 
merce and banking, however, it has been provided 
that “ Where a banker, in good faith ar, 1 without 
negligence, receives paynunt of a cheque crossed 
generally or specially to himself, and the cu.stomer 
has n(f title or a defective title thereto, the banker 
Ihall not incur any liability to the true ownci* of 
the cheque by reason only of having received 
pament." 

Bank Customer. This protection is very great. 


but it must be noticed how carefully it has 
to bo construed, so as to prevent any abuse. 
Goori faith and absence of negligence are 
insisted upon. Also, the protection only applies 
to crossed cheques, and it appears that the 
crossing must bo made before the cheque gets 
into the hands of the collecting banker. And 
then, the collection must be made on behalf of a 
customer. I'he ilefimtion of a customer has led to 
litigation, the two leading cases upon the matter 
being Lacave v. Crtdit Lyonnais, 1897, 1 Q.B. 148, 
and Great Western Railway Company v. London 
and County Banking Company, 1901, App. Cas. 414, 
in the latter of which the House of Lords came to 
the decision that, in order to make ^ person# a 
customer of a bank within the meaning of the pro- 
tecting Section, there must be some sort of account, 
either a current or a deposij; account, in existence, 
or some similar relationship must exist between the 
banker and the i:ieison for wjiom he collefts the 
cheque. The mere fact that for many years a banker 
has collected and paid the proceeds of cheques to 
a paiticular individual, in order to oblige him, witn- 
out any difficulty arising, will not protect the 
banker when a crossed cheque comes along, and the 
proceeds aie improperly dealt with by the person 
who has been so repeatedly accommodated. But 
a person does not cease to be a customer, within 
the meaning of the Section, because his account is 
overdrawn, or the banker has alleged him a further 
overdraft. In the absence of some such restraint, 
it IS ( Icar that tremendous facilities would be given 
to fiaudulent dealings. For example, a thief might 
take a stolen cheque, quite regular upon the face 
of it, to a banker with whom he had never had any 
previous dealings and ask him to collect it for him, 
and there would be no chance of the true owner, 
who might not find out his loss for some time, 
obtaining any restitution. The collecting banker 
IS placed upon inquiry, and he is bound to know 
something of the jicrson for whom ho collects, 
otherwise he runs the risk of being sued for the 
amount by the true owner. The banker knows 
presumably how to conduct his own bu.sinesa and 
can take care of himself, and so long as he is guilty 
of no negligence, he will not be responsible for the 
fraudulent practices of any of his customers who 
turn out to be unsatisfactory in their dealings 
outside the bank. But il a customer is aware of 
any sj)ecial nyithod adopted by a* banker in par- 
ticular cases and acquiesces in the same, he cannot 
sue the banker for any loss which occurs in 
connection therewith. 

Amending Act of 1906, Again, a banker was 
not entitled until the passing of the Bills of 
Exchange (Crosse<l Cheques) Act, 1906, to the 
protection of section 82 of the Act of 1882, if 
ho received payment of a cheque iii any other 
r»-spect than on behalf of a customer, e.^., as 
a holder tor value The position of a collecting 
banker svho credited th^ amount of a cheque to a 
customer before receiving payment of the same 
was considered in several cases. The general result 
appeared to be that if the banker allowed his 
customer to draw immediatel;^ upon the amount 
of the cheques j><ad in, he had to tlike the risk of 
the customer having a defective title to the same, 
and might, therefore, be liable to an action for con- 
vcision. Thus, a customer paid m a cheque bearing 
a forged indorsement of the payee to the X Bank 
for ^100 on January 1st. The banker credited his 
customer’s account with the atraount, and before 
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title, that IS, that he is not a holder in due course. 
In any of these cases the tradesman must lose 
his money, and his chances of reimbursing lumself 
for his loss wil) be practically nil , but if none of 
tluse dilhCulLies aiises, any person who has a 
Checjiie marked " not negotiable " in his possession 
may negotiate it in the same manner as any other 
(heipie It is scaicely necessary to add that the 
w'lrds " not negotiable “ can only be added to a 
crossed i heijiie. If they are placed upon an open 
theque they may be ignored. They (io not make 
Ihe (hcque not negotiable, (See Account of 
Payj f, MarkivI) Ciiequi- ) 
ntOSS MULTIPLICATION.— (Sec Duodecimals.) 
CROTON OIL. — A thick, brownish oil, with a 
rancid odour and hot, biting taste. It is expressed 
liom the seed of .an luist Indian plant, the Croton 
Ttghum, and is useful in pharmacy as an extremely 
povv(.'iful purgative, the do.se being limited to one 
drop, owing to the jioisonous propcities of the oil. 
A strong liniment, valuable for (^ertaiii cases of 
mfeinni mllammalion, is prepared by mixing tlie 
oil with aitoliol and cajeput oil. The West Indian 
Croton eleutena IS (he source of rascanila bark {q.v.). 

CROWN AC L’NTS.— Clown agi'nf s lor the colonii's 
ail' olfiti.iD who aic appointed by the British 
(i-nn nmu'iil , (liiough the Si'cielary of State for 
th.' ( olouifs, to act as business and tiuancial agents 
(Ol He- colonies and prolectoialcs to which they 
•n < ai i.u hed. Tlmre are about fifty of llu'.se officials 
at lh(' piesetu iiine The selt-grmrmng Dominions 
-ippoint agents of tin ir own 

CROWN CLASS. — (See Glass.) 

CROWN PIRCE.— This is a British coin of the 
value of - or onc-fomth of a £. Its .standard 
W'lgiU IS •ld(>JG.%3 giains liov, and its standard 
ineness l-, thirty-sevan-foi (leth.s fine silver and 
nee-foitieths alloy Ihe mown piei c was first 
minnl about the middle of the sixteenth century 

{b(e COINM.F ) ^ 
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The area of Culfa is a little over 44,^^ square 
• miles, and the population is rather less than 
2,200,000. About 30 per cent, of the inhabitants 
are negroes or mulattoes. Its greatest length is 
730 miles, and its breadlh varies from 20 to 90 miles. 

Relief. A range of mountains runs right across 
the island, though the elevation is not great except 
m the eastern portion, where Turquino Peak — l*ico 
del Turquino — attains a height of 8,400 ft., and 
forms a prominent landmark. There are practically 
no rivers. 



Productions, d obacco and cugar aic the j)nn( i])al 
pioducts of Cuba, the foimcr being specially 
icno\\ned, aiul, with the e.MCjdion of the work 
conneeted witli tlu.se ai ta lcs, there are no inanu- 
fa(tuics uirricd on 'riopor- fiuils aie being laised 
<ind ex]iortcd in increasing quantities, and there is 
a glowing timber trade, the forests of ebony and 
mahogany licing veiy extensive Ihc minerals ate 
anotiier souue of jiioiit, and non, manganese, and 
Lop]:>er aic exiioitcd, as miu h as 50,(H)0 tons jier 
month of the iiist -named being shipped to the 
Imated States. Ihe iinpoits < onsist almost entirely 
of manufae tured goods. Owing, undoubtedly, to 
the poIitK al connection of a few years ago, the 
major portion of the foreign trade of Cuba is with 
the CiiiU'd States Polh the limled Sl.-ites and 
Cuban currenev are h'gal lendei in the island 
'] he 1 . ommuim ations in the island werS ver\ li.id 
until the intiodiKtioR of K.ilways, as tlu'ic are 
practically no roads w'orthv of the name At the 
firchent time theic au' over 2,.S00 miles ot i.ulways 
open. 

Towns. Havana, the lapital, is a spkndid nty 
on the Strait of Florida It is nnlcd for its cigar .ind 
tobacco lactones Ihc jiopnlat ion is eslmi. bvl 
at about (350,000 

Santia(>o is the second city, situated on tin -ouih 
coast. Near it are the most extensive non inims of 
the country. Population, 50,000 

The other towns ot note aie dia/a;.oas. C ,'}tjncv(>s, 
Cardenas, and Camas:tiey 
Mailf are regularly despatched from Great Biitam 
tS Cuba, either direct or via the United States, 
twice a week, Wednesdays and Saturdays. Ihe 
time of transit is about twelve days 

CURKBS. — The dried berries of the Hiper Cubeba, 
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a climbing shrub of Java and Sumatra. The greyish- 
brown seeds are al^ut the same size as those of 
black pepper. They have an aromatic taste and a 
peculiar odour. A volatile oil, a crystallising sub- 
stance known as cubehin, and cubebic acid are 
obtained from them. They are used in pharmacy 
as remedies for indigestion, sore throat, etc. They 
are also known as cubcb pepper. 

CUCUMBER. — The large, oblong fruit of a species 
of Cucumis sativus, a native of Asia. It i.s usually 
grown in frames or greenhouses, but certain varie- 
ties flourish in the open air m the South of England 
and in other localities of the same temperature. 
The juice of the fruit contains a powerful drug. 
Cucumbers are much used for salads and ^or pickle^, 
a small variety, known as gherkins, being used for 
the latter purpose. 

CUDBEAR.— A purple dye obtained from a 
lichen. It is one of the preparations archil (q.v.). 
Owing to its fugitive colour, it i^ no longer intgreat 
request. 

CUMLABAN BARK.- -Ihc aromatic bark of the 
Ctnnamomum Culilahan, an East Indian tree oP 
the same genus as the ( mnamon. It is sometimes 
called ( love bark, a.s it.s odour is similar to that of 
cloves It IS used medicinally as a remetly for 
indigestion and dianho a. 

CUM DIVIDEND. — lliis term signifies " with the 
dividend that is due or acciuiiig." It slocks or 
share's are tlius sold, the buyei ^kes the benefit 
ot the dividend that has to be <listiibut<'d When 
they aic sold " ex dividend,'’ the scllt'r disposes of 
the sccnritics. hut letains t]i<' dividend owing or 
accimng uikmi tlu'm foi hinisi'lf. 

CUM DRAWINfS.— l his term is used when bonds 
are dealt in at oi near the lime when a drawing 
lake' jilaie It means that the se‘iuitios aie sold 
wuth any benefits that may arise fiom the di awing, 
and if the bonds aie dr.awn for lepaynumt at par, 
or at a premium, the buyer leceives the jirofit. 

CUMMIN. — Also spell Cumin. An umbelliferous 
plant of Southern Europe, Egypt, and other parts 
of North Africa, and India, cultivated for its seeds, 
which somewhat rc.scmblc ( araway seeds in their 
properties, 'fhey < ontam a volatile oil, to which 
they owe th<ir aiomatic flavour In the north of 
Europe they aie sometinu's mixed with cheese and 
With bicad 'file chief supplies (ome from Moiocco 
Their mcdieinal use is now confined to hoises and 
cattle. , •• 

CUM NEW.- This signifies the right to claim any 
new shaH'S or new issues of stock about to be issued 
in viitue of |irc'sent holdings joint-.sto' k companies, 
when increasing their lapilal, somf'times otfer a 
number of new shares to each of the existing pro- 
prietors, and as sin h shares usually command a 
jacmiiim in the open market, shaieholdeis often sell 
then iiKht to the allotment by signing a letter of 
renurn lation m the buyer's favour, by which means 
the former would secure the premium on the new 
shaies without incurring ^ny liability with lespcct 
lo^ them '^e original shares, if dealt in about 
that time, and sold with the light to claim the 
allotment of the new shares, would be quoted 
“ cum new.” • • 

CUMULATIVE DIVIDEND.— Preference shares 
have a preferential light to dividend before ordinary 
shares, and if the profits of the company m one 
year are not sufficient to pay the full dividend, the 
profits of succeeding years are used for that purpose, 
and, until the preference shares receive a full 
dividend for each year, the ordinary shares receive 
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^l'SINESS ^fA^”S ‘ENCyCLOPAEDIA [CUR 

fl'RRF^CY, l'IDI](aABY.-(Sce Fiduciary _ 

^eSWeV OP BIll.-This is a commercial 
terra userl to slRndy O"' P'""'! 
upon tvliiih a bill IS drawn and that upon which it 
bmrmcs payable. In the case of a bill at sight 
lav ) the cunency begins to run from the date of 
the .uxeptance of the bill. In the case of a bill 
(Ir.iwn alter date {qv), the currency begins to 
run from the date of the bill. 

a KUIxVCV OF BllITlSH DOMINIONS AND 

(’ObOMFS.- {S('(' u'.N Moneys ) 

( FRRFNFV SYSTFM AFTER THE WAR.— This 

undoubtedly constitutes the greatest of our recon- 
sl ruction piobloms For we have temporarily cut 
ourselves adiift from the solid basis of gold, enjoined 
by the Currency a\ct of 1816 and confirmed by the 
Ihmk Chartei Act of 1844, and are for the moment 
,a l.irge upon an ocean of paper money. Unless the 
gold .standard is speedily restored the uncertainty 
ol the monet.uy situation will handicap our industry 
and will smously jeopardize our position as an 
mt( inational financial centre However, certain 
1)1 oad pniicijiles that,. acted upon, will restore confi- 
(|enr< , have been advocated by the mijiortant 
( oynnntUc on Currrncy and Foreign Exchanges after 
the War . and the advocacy has bCcn unanimous, 
so lh.it we may aiituipate its conclusions being 
c.itiied into clfect The interim report of August, 
1918. h.is beia fieely diawn upon for the purposes 
of this article 

Befoie tlie War, the currency consisted — except 
for the ftihici.iry issue of ,(18,450,000 that the Bank 
of England was authorized to make — entirely ^f 
gold and subsidiary com, or of notc.s against which 
thi' lUnk of Imglaiid held com or bullion: gold was 
coined by the Mint without charge; and there was 
absolute freedom m the jiassagc of gold to and from 
the country We had a conijilete and effective gold 
standard 'J'liat is to say, notes were at an absolute 
jiarity with gold coins of the same face value, and 
both com and notes were at panty with gold bullion. 

War conditions disturbed this gold standard. It 
w.as deemed necess.uy to suspend the Bank Act, and 
to give the Tieasury authority to issue currency 
notes of one jiound and ten shillings as legal tender 
thioughout thi' kingdom. To meet its jirodigious 
war <‘X})enditure, the Government was apparently 
driven to cieate bank credds for itself by so great 
an issue of notes tliat the gold standard ceased to be 
effective 'fhe Fiduciary Issue — that is, the notes 
uucoveied by gold and accepted because of the 
credit of tin' issiu'rs — had increased from ,(18,450,000 
to £248,862,000 on the 10th July, 1918. Under 
ordinary conditions this excessive issue of notes, 
accomjianymg and helping to cause high prices and 
unfavom.ablc exchanges, would have led to a rapid 
and, perhaps, complete depletion of the Gold 
Reserve For both Bank of England notes and 
cunency notes are payable in gold on demand. To 
preserve the Gold Reserve during normal times, a 
use m the discount rate checks the creation of 
bankftig credit, lowers prices, encourages exports, 
and induces gold to flow to the country. War con- 
ditions rendered this machinery unnecess^y for the 
moment; peojile were content to employ the cur- 
rency notes for internal purjYOscs, and the su^narine 
menace was a jiractical obstacle to gold export. 
BAt war conditions no longer protect our gold, we 
cannot borrow abroad indefinitely to support foreign 
exch.anges, and it is imperative to adopt measures 
that will restore the effective gold standard. 
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tin'll to li' 4 \ nil til ol the ,ii i( 
tiniM' ol tlu in.U'st \<<us 
SlIAKI'S) 

('l'UA(;0V or CIRACAO- A li'iueiir first manu- 
(dituu'd in till Dutifi W(st liuli.m island of that 
nanu'f ft is now (tjullv made »t Amsteidam fiom 
thi' diinl nml of tin CutavK' <M,mg<', whn h is 
stecjK'd in w.itei 'if"! .dtciw.uds distilled with 
^liohol Sugar ami )ani.ui.t nmi aie then added. 
Iheie aie tliiee ([ualitns, vai\ing m «olom, viz, 
orange, white, and gie( n 'llie ([iiautity of ahohol 
(onlatned is usu.iliy just iimlei 80 |ai tf'iit Iheic 
ate marly imitations, one Ixing made from the nrid 
of falter oiangt s .md whisky 
CFRRANT.S.-- Ihe name apjiiied g( nerrilly to the 
dried berries nf^a vai.-W of vine giown in llic 
Levant, and to the itd, >l.i( k, and wliite garden 
nil rants gtovvn m Kngland 'Ihe latter are much 
used for leihes, wims, and jneseives, and the fresh 
fruit H .liso tniji h .i[)[)re( lafed 'ftie grajie niirant 
was fust <ultivat(‘d at (’oimth, .uid the word 
"nil rant " owes its oiigm to th.it fait It is now 
grown also ui the Ionian Islands and m }>aits of 
It.ilv A sant uiiie n ni.ide bom the fniit, but 
the tatter IS m.mdv nillivated ior expoit 'J he 
tiaiie in it is iiiaitnallv moni>p(dist‘d l)y Gii'ere 
Ihe nilm.uy uses of (iin.mts aie imnieious, and 
their vahu' ,is an .irtide of food is generally 

recognised 

t’FURENCY. — The word was ongm.ally applied 
to the (uriemy, or [lassmg trom h.md to hand, of 
money , but it has now (ome to be applied to the 
money itself gold, silver, and coppt'i Bills of 
exchange, hank notes, cheques, and any other 
clfHumeiits vvtm li act as a substitute foi coins arc 
also nu luclerl Nmder that teim . 

'rile cuin'iicy or ciicul.itmg mcciium by which 
sales and puc liases were etfocted m olden times 
was represented m dilfeiont countiies by articles, 
sucli as s.igai, tins, tide, cloth, cowius.’salt, and 
filcA ks of 1 f,i A (h'pr. ( i.al.'cl cut i eacy is .i currency 
the exrJiaiige valiK- of which is not ccjual to its 
nominal value in bullion 

Ihe period for which a bill of exchange is drawn, 
or the periocl vvlm h it has to lun before maturity, 
i”. sfioken of as the niirc'ncy of the bill Tim 
cunency of a bill payabW aftc-r sight begins when 
the bill IS nccc'jitc'd (Sc'c- CoiNAr,E, Money) 
(TIURENrY BONDS.- -'ihc'sc are bonds whi’ch 
are issued by various American lailway companies 
the jirmcipal and ifiteies* of vduch aie repayable iri 
the cuirencv M the United States, i r , the bonds 

"’mmScv'cFfficfcS 

tuatc's wlmh are issued to bankers and othei 

f United States 

against the dejiosits of Treasury and Government 
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The measures fecommended are the foUowinfi — entitled to receive the rents and profits arising out 

1. The cessatioa of Government borrowing as of her freehold lands during his own life. This 

soon as possible, and the creation of a sinking fund estate, called the " estate by the curtesy of Eng- 

out of revenue in order to liquidate capital liabihtics, land," can only arise if the husband has had by 

more especially the floating debt of the country, his wife a child born alive who actually does or 

War expenditure could not be met by taxation, nor who might have inherited the estate The two 

by loans from the actual savings of the peojile; it points to be observed are these : The wife must 

was therefore met by the creation of credit. A not have disposed of the estate by will, and there 

continuance of the credit expansion will threaten must have been a child capable of inheriting, 

not only our gold reserves but national solvency though it is quite immaterial whether the child is 

itself. alive or dead ; so long as there was at any time a 

2. The raising of the Bank rate of discount child capable of inheriting, that is sufficient. In 

operated as an effectual check before the war on a the case of copyholds {(f.v.), the right to this curtesy 

foreign drain of gold. It must again be jiut into estate only arises by special custom. (Compare 

working order, even though this entails the absence Dower, Treebench ) 

of cheap money. CUSTODIAN TRUSTEE.— (See PuBLlfc TrustiJb.) 

3. As soon as possible the issue of notes uncovered CUSTOM AND USAGE. — 1 here is no doubt that 

by gold should bo once more Jiiuit('d by law J'hat much of the law of England, as is also the case in 

is, the existing arrangement, under which credits other countries, is the oiftcome yf customs and 

at the Bank of England may be exchanged lor legal usages which camp into vogue when the coni’iion law 

tender currency without affecting the reserve of the {g.v.) was as yet unfixed, arfcl custom and usage 

Banking Department, should be terminated The have played a great part in the moulding of mer- 

note issue should be (exce])t for existing jnivafc cautile law {qv). At the present day the custorfS 

issues) entirely in the hands of the Bank ot England; and usages ot the different classes of the com- 

and the notes should be legal tender throughout munity have still great weight, and if they can be 

the kingdom, and payable m gold m London only, shown to be of general acceptance amongst the 

Gradually the amount of cuirency notes will be people to whom they refer, judicial notice will be 

restricted, and ultimately they wall be retired and taken ot them, and they will obtain the force of law. 

replaced by Bank ot England notes ot small denomi- If a (.ustom is accepted m all paits of the country 

nations. In regaul to thc'se notes the principle of it becomes a portion of the common law. H it is 

the Bank Act of 1844 will be iigidly adheied to; accepted m a limited locality, i^is an exception to 

that IS to say, the fiduciary issue will be fixed — the the common law. In order to establish a custom 

amount is at presemt unceitam — and notes beyond it must be shown to be of general force in the 

•this amount will be issued only against gold Sub- locality to which it is endeavoured to apply it, 

ject to stringent icgulalions, howc-ver, thf Bank of and to have been relied upon and acted upon for 

England will, with the con.sent of the Treasury, be immemorial time. A custom must be, as it i.s said, 

empowered on an acute emeigency to issue notes " a reasonable act, iterated, multqilicd, and con- 

in excess of the legal limit tinned by the peojde from the time whereof memory 

It will not be necessary, nor will it be desirable, serves not,’* or, in other words, it must be " ancient, 

to afford the luxuiy of an intemal gold circulation, reasonable, certain, and have been continually 

The public has acquired the paper-money habit; and peaceably enjoyed." No custom \#ill bo 

and provided there is assurance of convertibility upheM if it is unreasonable or uncertain, and if 

at the Bank of England, will not hesitate to accejit there is anything about it which savours of arbitrary 

notes. Nor will it be necessary for banks other power it cannot be maintained. The best illus- 

than the Bank of England to maintain a gold trations aie the customs of gavelkind (y v ), borough 

resci-ve The firm basis of the gold standard will English ((/v), manors, markets, fans, etc. No 

be in the hands of the central mstilution, to which custom, however, can vary or alter any contract 

all existing reserves will be transfened. The evidenced by a document in writing, unless, besides 

minimum gold resolve, replacing the pre-war resei-ve having the necessary ingiedients of certainty and 

of about /38, 500,000 and an estimated amount of immutability^, it is one that is weHJcnown to all the 

;^123,000,000 in the banks and in circulation, will parties to the contract. 

be /1 50,000,000. Economy in the rescrv'c will be A trade usage is a kind of custom which prevails 
possible because its concentration will give it greater amongst traders and merchants, and is one of the 

mobility. • bases upon which business is conducted. It must bo 

There will be freedom of import .and cx})or1 of reasonable and not repugnant to the law of the land, 

gold. In order, however, that the Bank of England but it differs from a custom in this respect, tliat it 

may be at once cognisant of the depletion of gold, does not require the consecration oi antiquity, 

any gold for export must bo obtained fiom the It is sufficient to show that the usage is generally 

Bank. Not that the Bank will place obstacles m acquiesced in by the vast majority of the persons 

the way of cxporteis, but in order to furnish concerned with it, and if this is proved the usage 

indications of the need to raise discount t.vbs will be recognised and enforced in a court of law. 

The point emphasized throughout . , that, if The chiefc difficulty i^ Connection with a usage 

London isHo keep its position as the w. clear- ’is its proof ; but this is a matter of legal practice 
ing house, the effective gold standard must be with which this work has no concern, 
re-estal^ished as speedily as possibli. , and be CUSTOMER, BANKJNO.-Trlhe most ordinary 
maintained unimpaired. meaning of thi.'> term is a person who has a current 

CURRENT ACCOUNT. — (See Account, Current ) account with a bank But by section 82 of the 

CijRTESY. — This is the name of a peculiar kind Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, it is provided that 

• of interest which a husband possesses in th» real where a banker collects a cheque, crossed generally 

estate of his deceased wife, supposing the wife has or specially to himself, for a customer, the banker 

died intestate, i.e., without making a will. Under is protected, if he has acted in good faith and with- 

certain circumstances, the surviving husband is out negligence, even if an indorsement should prove 
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t'> a y 1 h/> pf!v>n U>i whurn it is collected 

nid't, litMv- vtT, lx* a t u.toin-'i It li.u U-en det idtd 
I, ah, tallv tiul in ta-lt-r tf> ntakf a pcisoti a t iislomer 
of a har.k wi'lim the ni-aiuiiK t>l 1^“' section, there 
mu^t lx- in cKi^Uiee nlher a '^r a tmrent 

.iM-cifit or vtiiv _>iiiii!ar rdafioridnp 

When' inonev is pul mtt, a l.ank by a . ustomer, 
It ii iialK' h-nt b' tin- Ixinkti, and the baukei 
hcomes, not tin tnia.-- i-.r the money, init the 
, 111 . i It lilt hank- ) was hi hi 
\,)iihl lie I oiiip. lied to n ndei ail 
profits made l>v him with the 
,il hi > hank Sin h a st.ite of 
idir modi rii hankmt; :ui imjiosst- 
veiit of the [tanker's lailiire, the 
(usfonni il.flms uiion the < slate ol the hanker as 
an ordinary .i.dilot \'. mm li he has a jnelerem c 
ovr r all th*' shar eliohh ' ■> of the Itank 

Cl'STOM IKiysr:. - Hie pine appointed by the 
Govd nt^ient ot a 'ountry lor thj* iinposition and 
( olle. tion of diifn s uifon tlie unpoi iafion of ( < i tain 

( n ii'lM I 1 1 ' II , . 1 1 

•ClS'fOMS IIIM.S OF FNTKV.-ltailv lists issued 
in tlie Ihiited Kin(',doin b\ the t'lisfoins aiithoiifns 
(to men hauls an I others Mihxi i ihiri”), ' on I amine a 
siiminary of Ihitisli diipjtiny, useful lor j^eneiiii 
inloi niation 

Hill “A ” sho'.vs the ship’s lejtoils nnvaids, and 
. oiitains a lull list of tlu' . aif»() in i a< h of the dilierent 
boats, I lasst d nieh r tin ■ arious j.or ts at ulm h the 
veo« K haie ariivel*! 

Hill H ” show’s the (.xpoi ti, imports, and j'l ni'ial 
shifipinji' in fhe (ountiv It j^iv's a lull list of .ill 
export!'. 1 and impothd poods, . la .sed imdei Ihtir 
(hiten nt In a. Imps, <uid i nu nit rates i he vai ions ships , 
.irri'.iil, tlio'.r loa.lmp, and those leaving port 

ClSiO.MSHFHKM’MlK. \. ( 1 litn ate msued by 
the o!.i, I 's ot . ustoiid that . eitain ;',oods intith'd to 
dtawba. k ha\e Ix'en enteied and slopped loi cxpoi"' 
tation On it llu' > \porter de. tan in the preseiu e 
<)! t he till, lal I hi ouidi wlioni the mone\ js paid, t lial 
ttie poo.t', have bn n a. In illy shi[»ped, and ate not 
mtendid to li( It lande.l in tlie I'mled Kinp.ioin, 
and tliat he d ( Illlll. d to till' .h iwti.a. k i laiiiit'd 
IDSTOMS 1H;( LAHATION. - 1 Ik* si'iidi'i of every 
panel bv jx ist to oi pom tlie (.'diannel Islands, any 
liritisti lolntiv ui [oi(,ii;n louiUiy, Is leijuire.t to 
make out .i .iisloins .te.latalion on a form pro- 
vide.! lor f!i,it pmposi' 1 [ii^ 1 ,., [,j Kint.un an 

acuiratt stal('m,*(,t ol the natun' and value of the 
contents ot the [ ai, < 1, the .late of po.,rape, an<l the 
net W('u;hl ot tlu' arte hs .oritained in the 
It the pai, el is oestuic! to tlu- 
the lustoius i( ' lai ,il Kill should 
Idem haml laiplmh, and , 
note fa V ] 

^^nvrons iutiks. PorrMM,. 

t'lJSTdMS KNrUY.— V hst piven to the Customs 
aulhoinits by the import. i or shippei, showing the 
wtiplil, value, and dev iiptum ol goods to be landed 
ursiupned (hie I'bMKvP • 'IKI 

Ci;st 0 >is FOlinVJ.ITlKS. -l-m tl.e pu.pose of 

Covenimenl sUnstKs (Hoard ol Iimlo Kelvirns) 
.11 M'ods, whether ex^io. ts ^,r inipoits, have to be 
di' hired bv staUng (piaatity and v.Une riu'se 

exiMiT Customs at the port of 

I Xpoi t Ol uilpoi t ' 

h m Cust oms pm poses, goo is .ire i lassifmd 
martlv a, hue goods and ilutiable goods 


‘ p.ll. el 
le tamtiiu'iU ol Ivuropi', 
be Idled np in 
ompanied by a despatch 


pii 

In the 


dh..'’l'o'r.'" '>-’.unKnU ha.o 


vewl whilst in the case of Aitiable exports, 
particulars have to be given to the Customs officials 
,it time of shipment. Imports have to be declared 
and duty, if any, paid before the Customs will 
release the goods, so that delivery can be taken 
of them. 

In treating with the Customs, special forms are 
required to be used, and these can usually be 
obtained from a specified law stationer at the port, 
but a Int IS invariably exhibited at the Customs 
House stating where the forms can be obtained and 
the prii'es of them 

before ptocceding iurther, let it be mentioned 
that the following goorl.s are liable to duty, viz. : 
Sugar, tobacco, tea, coffee and chicory, spirits, 
wine, beer, and any goods containing sugar or 
spirits ; but the various articles will be dealt with 
fully later. 

Goods exported are not liable to any duty what- 
ever as exports, and if the article has paid duty at 
the i)la<o of inanufactuie (that is to say, excise 
duty), or has been imported and duty paid on 
.irriv,!! in Great Britain, the full duty paid in some 

< ases I*, refunded and in other cases a portion only 
JS refunded 

Foi flu: ptirpu'^e of sinijilifying inatter.s, these 
(uibloms formalities may be divided into two 
lu'admgs, vu : “ Kxports ” and “ Imports " 

Kiports. When de( laring goods to the Customs 
il iv nedss.iiy to define each article in a set way 
beloie the doiuinent will be aci'cpted by the 
t'listoiiiK .iiithonties In order that this may be 

< ,'uiu d out, an cxpoi t list and apiiendix is published, 
and tins < an be obl.'uned < omplete fioin a specified* 
legal st.itjorici who sells Customs forms As 
p.irtuulais are lialile to be altered from time to 
time, a new list is published on January 1st caih 

\ .'.ir 

l-rtc (',na(h ate divided into (wo d.isscs, viz : 
Hiiti-.!! mantif.K lined goods ami foreign nianu- 
fai turcil goods 

When (Iclating free goods, the form used is 
known ,is ,i “ spe. ifii alion," and in tlie case of 
British rnannfat tin ed exports is a white form 

for exam[)le, take a package containing Bntish 
mannl.K tured yarn‘bcmg shqqied from London to 
('Inna, the partuailais given and the form of 
s[ie< ifu ation are as shown on page 491. 

When foreign free goods are dei lared, a specifica- 
tion shghtly different m form from that of the 
ordinal y form is usc<l and is of pink colour 

I he (j^'finition given would apply in regard to 
manuf.ictured goods aniving at London from 
Ameiu a Affer a trine it is found necessary to ship 
(he gooils from, say. Glasgow to Australia. It is 
understood, of < onrsc, that no alteration in the 
ohai.ii ter of the goods takes place Onp. 491 is given 
the loiin of specifi' ation for foreign goods which 
would be used in this instance and in all cases of 
a similar natuie 

lo (lesirihe foreign goods under the above 
^ < ircnmstances, the export list is used, as exactly 
the sum* classifications aic required as f<!fr ordinary 
British inanufa! tured goods. 

1 he following goods aic not allowed to be exported 
from Great Britain except under special conditions, 

VIZ — 

British or Insh Spirits in not less than 9 gallon 
casks* 

Hv plosives (according to Explosives Act, 1875). 

Salmon (.icaonling to Salmon Fishing Acts). 

Tobacco IS only allowed to be shipped at a port 
'90 
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,[ vvith thrill tfuit tlic 

'» I , t« , 1 ' til illv hV( n shijiiKil AS st.itril . 

I , .|l..l "a I'rrrvious to 

* " "" ‘ , 1 ill wwi I 1 hum for (h.ivvliack 

raven on p. 4 <^ 

^I)r.iwl..i.\ 1^ allovsrd ui>on the lollov.mg goods 
K,,„.sol D.awl-acks 


Ad iinlnr, m * Aitu h's uhcuoy ad 
,alnrnn duly w.i- |.,ud on iiupoit 
lin r 1' xj'oi t( d iiu M luuidisc 
fur ’diii'A ^toi. ^ .di( I i>H vKuis 
importAlioii 1 lus iiu liidrn u niov.d 
tti lli( lAi <'f M.iu >^>1 oiignud 

s[i*M ilu gMvitycl 105S I’oi 
db gall 

And so oil for .my dilfi u nci ol 
gi.ivity 

( hi/arr Sr, ( 

< ■ 1 vv 

Cigars > , 

( otiiLi 1 ' xportrd or toi slup > 
stori'S wherr sm h iiiiportcMl ( oi o.i 
h,is brcii list d 111 in.iiiufat tuir, m 
( dt'at hiritain or In l.md 

Lolftt- ( Im or\ oi imxliiu s of tlu 
two Ko.udid .md cxpoili'd or 


d 

Duty p.iid 

oillowod 


duty h.is been p.ud 
(a)*thi(()tv I'orcviiy 

1001b 

1 14 

(^) ( oil. r lol ( \ ( 1 \ 

100 Ib 

2 2 

(( ) Mi\t iiri's I'or i’\ ' 

( ly lOO lb 

1 14 

If liny sulislaiue not 

oidinai ily 

ml 

mixi'd with ( ollee or 

(hicuiy be 


expoi ted 

l)r\ed I ruU Siu li as lMgv>, hig 
Cake, ( iin.mts, KaiMiis, etc 

I'xpoitul oi sliippi'tl ,is siii]>'s I 
stuns’ w'licti' •It (iro.it Hiitain or 
Irel.uid the abovo base been n-vcd in ‘i 
the in.uiuf.u tnie of the export ' 

(iluiO'.i' As Sug.ir 
A/c/aue s I’lodiu I'd bv a lelini'r 
in (rieat Hiitain oi li. 1 md fotin ini 
poiti'd sugar foi usi^ til a ilrdillt i or 
for fo.Kl for slot k soleU 
For every c w t 

Other than abo\e Aie Sug.ir 
MoI<:t Srr Ad V.iloiein 

Scuhann Csed in the inanufai 

ture of goods otlu'r than*lsecr Su’ 
Sug vr 

Whuli has passed a le 
imery m C.reat Htikun oj Ireland, 
.md whereon ihe piop(>r Import 
duties have been paid 

(hi e\p(vrtation. slnpment for use 
as ship s stones, and depr>hitevl m any 
bondetl w.iu'hoioe or removed to the 
Isle of M an 


G0<xl5 exported, or as ship s st« es, 
or removed to the isle o( Man, manu- 
facture.! from imported duty-paid 
Glucose, Saccharin, Sugar or 

Molasses ^ 

Respecting the quantity of Sugar. 

etc , so used 

Tobacco Wlicre Customs duty on 
importation has been paid ^ 

ICvported or shipped as ships 
stores — 

(a) Cigarettes For every Ib. 

{h) Cigars F'or every lb. . 

(c) Othei Fur every lb 
{d) Snuff, except offal, 
every lb . • • • 

[e) Refuse put in bond or 


a 10 3 


Same as 
original im- 
poit duty 
paid 


Idju.d to 
the original 
import 
duty paid 


0 5 8i 


Same as 
Import 
duty on a 
like polar- 
uatii'ii 


For 

for 


[CUS 

Rates of 
Drawbacks 

L *• 


Same as 
the Import 
duty 
thereon. 


9 1 
9 

8 10 
8 7 


8 


abandonment in the King’s Ware- 
house For every lb. . • • 

In Older to verify any particulars given when 
clearing goods, the Customs authorities are em- 
poweied by law to call upon the exporter to pro- 
duce invoKC or other proof appertaining to the 
des( ription. quantity, value, or origin of the goods. 

If any distrepancy or inaccuracy is then discovered 
it IS (q)tional foi the Customs to infbct a fine of 
not ex< cedin.g fji for ea< h offence. 

'Ihc Customs authoiities can also call upon a 
shipowner or shipowners to pioducc a list of all 
th(‘ goods shipped by any of his or their steamers, 
dins IS (.died the Customs Manifest , and, as will 
be sein from the facsimile on page 494, it goe* 

VI ly fully into details It is used for comparison 
witii th(‘ specifieatiuns, and, as m the case of yv'hen 
an nivoKc has been piodiicid, any discrepancy 
found mak( s the n-sponsible party liable to the 
fm(‘ as meiitiomd previously 

Imports. Fret Goods 'iliese form the greater 
piopoilion of merchandise imported into Great 
Kntain owing, ot course, to the fact that this 
country is a free trade country. 

As in the case of ex]>orts, imported goods have to 
be declared to the Customs under heading pre- 
scribed by them For this ])uipose, reference is 
necessary to the Import List and Appendix, which,, 
as in the ( ase of the Export List, may be obtained 
from a legal stationer at any port The form used 
IS known as a free entry, and on p. 496 is given a 
facsimile of one 

Ihose fri'c entries must be lodged in duplicate, and 
e.ich copy must be indelible A separate entry is 
lecjuircMl inV.ich case for goods coming under the 
category of corn and grain, farinaceous substances, 
i at tie, and bullion 

The following are th<' chief goods importation of 
which is prohibited ' Books of British copyright 
(unless the copyright has lapsed) , clocks and 
watihes, etc . bearing the British assay marks or 
pnrpoiting to be of British manufacture; false or 
counterfeit money, same, of course, not being of 
lh«‘ British standard , lottery advert iserftents ; dogs, 
unless licensed, and then only after having had 
SIX months in quaiantme; infected cattle; inde- 
cent or obscene literature and prints, etc. ; matches 
made with white phosphorus 

Duties. The following list of duties is ac(?urate 
for caily part of the year 1920, and the Finance^ 
Acts of each year must be watched in order that 
there may be a true knowledge attained at any 
pai ticular date subsequent to 1920. 
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Rate of Duty. 

i d. 

Beef : Including Mum, Spruce, 

Black Beer, Berlin White Beer, or 
other similar preparation, whether 
fermented or not. 

For every 36 gallons, whereof the 
worts are or were before fermenta- 
tion of a specific gravity — 


(а) Up to 1215" ....1420 

(б) Exceeding 1215° . . . 16 10 5 

Beer other than the above : For 

overy 36 gallons, whereof the worts 
are or were before fermentation of a 

specific gravity of 1055° . . . 3 10 6 

and so on in proport ion for any dihoi- 
ence in gravity. 

Herb Beer. For every gallon . 2 

Blacking* : Whether liquid or 
solid, which contains any sweetening 
matter. For every cwt. ... 5 

Brandy : See Spirits 

Caramel*: Liquid For every cwt. 18 6J 

Solid. For every cwt . . . 15 8 

See also Confectionery. 

Card:> : Idaymg For every twelve 

packs 3 9 

C/icrrt^s*.‘ Drained Forcverycwl 13 Hi 

Chicory : {a) Ground or roasted 

Per lb 6 

(6) Haw or kiln-dned. Per ( wt . 1 19 8 

See also Table of Prefcicntial 
Kates. 

^ Chloral Hydtate ■ Inir every lb . 19 

Chloroform : For every lb. . . 4 4 

Chocolate* : See Cocoa 

Chutney*: For every cwt. . . 11 8 

Cider : Not containing added 
spirit For every gallon ... 4 

(1) Olheiwisc, if the importer de- 
clares that the duty on the sugar 
used did not exceed 4s 7d per cwt 

For every cwt 4 7 

Confectionery* : (1) Containing 

sugar and flavouring ingredients 
only. For every cwt . .15 8 

(2) Hard {eg, Caraway Seeds). 

For every cwt 15 8 


(3) Soft. See Gums 
See also Caramel, Cherries, Chut- 
ney, Cocoamit, Figs, Fruit, Ginger, 
Gums, Marmalade, Marzipan, Jam, 
Milk, Peel, Petals of Flowers, Soy, 
and Tamarinds 

Cordial : See Spirits 

Currants ' See Dried I'ruit, below. 

Dried Fruit : Or otherwise pre- 


served without sugar 

(1) Cm rants. For every cwt . 2 0 

(2) Figs and Fig Cak*', Plums 
(French), Prunellos, and Kaisins 

For every cwt Jo 6 

See also Preferential K.iLes 
Ether : Acetic. For every lb. . 2 7 

Butyric. For every gall . . 1 1 10 

Sulphvfric. For every ^j.ill . 116 6 

Ethyl: Bromide. For every lb.. 1 5 

Chlbnde Foi every gall. . . 1110 

• Iodide. For every gall . 19 


Figs : (1) Confectionery * For 

every cwt 


tcus 

Rato of Duty. 

(2) Dried or otherwise preserved £ s. d. 
without sugar For every cwt. . 10 6 

Films : See Cinematograph Films. 

Fruit* : (1) See Dried Fruit and 
Sugar. 

(2) Confectionery : (a) Preservt'.d 
in sugar and not liable to duty as 
such Canned or bottled in thin 


syrup, including Pineapples. For 



every cwt 

Canned or bottled in thick syrup 

3 

5 

For every cwt. .... 

Crystallised Glace, or Metz F'or 

15 

H 

every cwt 

1 5 

8 

Fruit Pulp Ht THIN syrup. For 



every cwt 

Fruit Pulp in thick syrup For 

5 

8i 

every cwt , . . . ^ . 

(6) Fruit liable to duty as sncli — » 

18 

6i 

Crystallised, Glac<^, or Metz, or in 
pulp, including jam or Fruit Jellies 
and canned or bottled, m syrup, F'or 

* 


every cwt 

Imitation (whether crystallised or 

1 5 

8 

not) For every cwt 

Geneva . See Spirits 

Ginger* : Preserved in Syrup or 

1 5 

8 

Sugar. For every cwt 

18 

6 

Glucose Liquid. F'or every cwt 

16 

3 

Solid F'(.)r every cwt . • * • 

See also Prefeiential Halos 

Gmuls Viz , Soft Confectionery. 

A B imported m bulk, in bairels 

11 

8 

or c<ises F'oi eviu y cwt 

Wher(‘ ( xeejdioii.il legiilalions 
apply, including Turkish Delight, 

11 

8 

etc F'or every cwt . 

Jam ' See Fruit I'ulp, 

18 

6 

Licorice* : F'or every cwt 

8 

3 

Cigarettes : F'or every lb 

12 

7 

Cigars : F'or every lb 

Cinematograph Films ’ Imported 

15 

•7 


for the exhibition of pictures and 
other optical effects by a cinemato- 
graph or similar machine Foi every 
linear foot of standard width of 1 J in 
{a) Blank, vi/ , whereon no picture 
IS impressed and known as raw film 

or stc^ck , i 

{b) Negatives, viz , containing *it 
photograph from which positives 

may be printed 5 

(c) Positives, VIZ , containing a 
picture ready for exhibition . . 1 

Clocks : And component parts . j ^ y^lue^ 

Cocoa, (a) Pure. For every cwt, . 2 2 0 

(6) liiitter For every lb . . 4i 

(c) Husks and shclbs. For every 

cwt 6 0 

(<f) Preparations of j^ocoa, etc. 

(eg. Chocolate*) See atso Prefer- 
ential Hates. 

Cocoanut* ' Pieserved, such as 
candied Fo’- every ewf^ . . 11 8 

Coffee : {a) IV aw hor every cwt* 2 2 0 

(fe) Kiln-dned, roasted or ground 

F'or every lb 6 

See also Preferential Rates. 

• Liable to an additional charge of Jd. per 111- d spirit is used 
in the manufacture. 
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Collodion : For every gallon . 
Condemed Milk* ■ (1) Separated 
or Skimmed 

I’or every cwt .... 
(2) " Full Cream ” For every cwt. 
lighters (1) Requiring Spirit, 

e.u h 

(2) Otherwise, each 
Ltqut'uri, Ser Spirits 
Mannaladv* If not made from 
I'luit, lial)!c to duty as such. For 

every (wt 

Marzipan* I-'or every cwt . 
Matdies ()f all desenjitions 
(1) On any number in a box not 
e\C(‘e(img 80 For evi'ry standard 
gio^s of 10,000 mab hes 
' (2) On any number in a box ex- 

I ceding 80 I'or evi'ry standard gioss 
of 10,000 mat( hes 

Mrthvl Ahohol .See Spirits 
Milk* I’owder • [a) Subject to 
( ertain ( onditioiis Foi eveiv cwt 
[h) ()tliei tlian (a) For eveiy 

(, w t 

iUe/assrs .\nd invert Sugar, and 
all other Sugai and (‘\tracts there- 
from whuh cannot be completely 
tesl('<l t)v the Rolaiiscope and on 
wlm h duty is not otherwise chaiged : 

It containing TO'’', or moK' of 
swi'etmimg matter Pin cwt . 

I.es>, than 70^’;,, but more than 
50% Per cwt . . 

Less than 50^^;^ P(>i cwt 
Motor Spirit For every gallon . 
Motor Vehicle'; Of all descrip- 
tions and accessories and component ] 
parts, ('xcepting tyn's . . . | 

Miistial Instruments Including 
Or.unophones, Pianolas, etc , and ( 
any act essoi les or conijiunent parts, \ 
S' apt ha . See Sjmils 
J'eel* . Candied or Drained For 
every cwt . , 

i VOC* And Floweis ci ystallised 
as flint Foi evc'iy cwt 

i lanolas . Sic Musical Instru- 
mmits (above) 

/ luyini^ Canh F'or evi'ry twelve 
packs .... 

I 'I urns *Scc Dried Find 
Cruncllos \ , 

Prunes > Dried Fruit. 

Pulp See Fuiit 
Paisins . .Sec Dried 1-iuit 
Punt . See Spirits 
Sauharui And Mixture con- 
taniing Saccharin or otlier similar 
substance F'or every ounce 

See- Tobacio ’ * 

Soap • Transparent, where spirit 
has been used m the manufacture 
J‘or ('very lb 

Soy* Containing any sweetening 
matter, excluding Sacehatin For 
cwt. . 


Rate of duty. 

£ s. d. 

1 14 II 


11 8 
10 6 ^ 

I 0 

6 


18 

15 4 


5 2 

3 5 

9 4^ 

1 ] 


16 3 «• 

11 8 
5 

6 

i the value- 
of .such. 

^ the values 
of such. 


18 6^ 
1 5 8 

3 9 
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Port of Liverpool. 

* eAsc 

( SHIPPINCI BILL FOB GOODS AS MERCHANDISE. 

not apply / 


Under Inland Revenue Bond. 


Under Customs Bond. 


Collection 

Warehouse 


District 



Station 

Number 


Date 

Month and Year i 

9 

* • 


Master R. Rand for Lagos 


Entered Outwards 

Bond given 


Station 

Lighteiman 


Conveyance 

Carman 



R. Robert & Co., Exporters or 

Agents. 


Pterhead, Liverpool. 

Afldress. 


Sliipping Marks 
and N\Jmb( rs, 
and Final 
l>stination 


Niiinlx-r 

of 

Packa^jes 


Description 

of 

PaikaRcs ' 


Description of GocKh, 


Quantity. 'Countr^hence 

Roods were I 

Dry ('.txids consigned when 

imported. 

11 ) 5 . 1 


I Wet Goods 
tiallons, etc. cwts. I qrs 


1 

i 


N B — Ihi se g(K)ds must bo 
prodiucd to tlie Customs 
OffiriT at Uiiic of Ship- 

llKIlt. 

\ 

' 



XX 1 1 

j 

1 


/ obacco 0 S 

\ 

,10 

! i 

20 

' 

America 

i 

! 


■ 



i i 


Sill 

K S 


25 


Oniccr. 

Date. 


* For Goods ox Customs Warehouse at Port of Shipment 
the Shipping BUI must I)c signed by the Officer in charge of 
llie Acxxjunts. 


We declare that the quantity, description, and value of the goods entered in this Shipping 

Bill are correctly stated * further declare that ths^-^o^s are of BrxUsh manufacture, 

and clarm Drawback on 


R Robert 6- Co., Exporter or Agent. 

Received the above-mentioned packages on board i 

this Ship ) T. Kalman, Master or Mate. 

^ , • ( Countersignature of 

I Officer of Customs 

Particulars of Examination 
and Certificate of Shipment 
to be inserted here. 

• Export Examining Officesr, 

N.B. — The Lightermen or Carmen ^re particularly required to give immediate notice to the 
Export Examining Ofheer if any of the above-mentioned Goods be shut out of the Vessel, and on 
no account to take them to any other Ship than the one above-named without his permission. 
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Rato of Duty. 

* i s, d. 

• Spirits : For every gallon com- 
puted at hydrometer proof (except 
perfumed spirits), including Methy- 
lic Alcohol and Naptha purified so as 
to be potable, and mixtures and 
preparations containing spints. 

Enumerated : Up to 1st Sept , 

1919 — 


1 n-r pr<x)f gall. . . 

2 10 

4 

Irnaa^n Ku„. J 

2 10 

5 

On and after 1st Sept , 1919 — 




2 12 

10 

IP-P-'sall 

2 12 

11 


Unenumerated — 

Spirits not elsewhere mentioned 
in this column, sweetened or un- 
sweetened : Up to 1st Sept., 1919. 

For every gall 2 10 5 

On and after 1st Sept , 1919. For 

every gall 2 12 11 

Additional, if — 

(1) Warehoused for less than two 
years or not at all For eveiy proof 

gall 16 

(2) W.irr housed for two years but 
not for three years J'or every proof 

gall 10 

Liquers, Cordials, rtc. . In bottle, 
containing s)urit, and entered so as to 
indKate tliat the strength is not to 
be <csted Up to 1st Sejit , 1919 

F('r {'very gall 3 8 10 

After 1st Sept, 1919 For every 

gall 3 12 2 

Additional 

(1) Warehoused for les- than two 

years or mit at all bor every gall . 2 U 

(2) Warehoused for two years but 

iKjt three years, For every gall . I 4 

Peyfiinifd Spirit^y ' Uy) to 1 st Sept , 

1919 For every gall . . . 4 0 2 

After 1st Sej)t , 1919 For every 

gall .442 

Additional 

(1) Warehous('d for less th.in two 

years or not at all For every gall 2 5 

(2) W<irehous(>(l foi two y(*ars but 

not three yavirs For every gall 1 7 

See aha Piefeiential Kales • 

Spirit Lif^hters • Wheie spirit is 

use<l Each 10 

Spruce : Sec Beer 
Strong Waters ’ See Splnt^♦. 

Sugar Wlu re it does not exceed 
76"' of Polan/.ation (iVr cu'/ ) . 12 4 


xcecds 7(P 

but not 

77“ . 



Id 

8-7 

77“ 


78“ 



1 

1 6 

,, 78“ 


79“ . 




• 60 

79“ 


80“ . 



1.1 

11-5 

,, 80“ 


81“ . 



i4 

4-4 

8U 


82“ . 



14 

9-4 

,, 82“ 


83“ . 



15 

2-3 

,, • 83“ 


84“ . 



15 

78 

„ 84“ 


85“ . 



16 

1 # 

.. 85“ 


86“ . 



16 

69 

„ 86 “ 


87“ . 



17 

0-5 


Rate of Duty, 


(Per cwt,) 

i 5. 

d. 

Exceeds 87“ but not 88“ . 

17 

6'6 

,, 88“ ,. 89“ . 

18 

0-8 

89“ .. 90“ . 

18 

8-2 

90“ „ 91“ . « . 

19 

3'6 

91“ 92“ . 

19 

110 

92“ ,. 93“ . 

1 0 

6-4 

93“ 94“ . 

1 1 

7-7 

.. 94“ „ 95“ . 

1 1 

91 

,. 95“ ,, 96“ . 

1 2 

4-5 

,, 96" ,. 97“ . 

1 2 

11-9 

■ 97“ ., 98“ . 

1 3 

7-3 

,,98“ 

See also Preferential Kates 

1 5 

8 

Sugared Ahnonch bur every 

• 

• 

twt 

Sytup . See Molasses 

'lable Waters Coiitainingthrough 

1 5 

8 

the manulactuie, sug.rr or other* 
sweetening mattet, or iMung* fer- 



mented beverages For every gall. . 


4 

lIerbB<‘er. h'or every gall . 

Other than mentioned For every 


2 

• ’ 

Tamarinds* Preserved in syrup. 


8 

For every cwt 

5 


Tea: For ('viuy lb 

See also Preferential Kales 

1 

0 

Tohai.io (agaieltes. For every lb. 

12 

7 

(hgars. For every lb . . • . 

15 

7 

( .ivcndish or Negrohead 1^T lb 
('avcndish or Nh-grohead manu- 

11 

lOi 

f<it tun'd in bond b'or every lb. 

Other manufat tilled tobacco. For 

10 


evi ry lb 

Snuff cont.aining (a) more than 

13 1b of moislun' in every 100 lb. 

10 

H 

F’or every lb 

(6) Twss than 13 lb of moisture in 

9 


eveiy 100 1b Foi every lb. . 

Stripped or Stemmed * (a) Con- 

taining mote thap 10 11) of moisture 

11 

m 

m every lOO 11) For ('very lb. 

{/)) Containing les'i than 10 lb 
of moisture in cvety 100 lb. For 

8 


evei y lb ... 

Unstripped or Unstemmed and 
not mnnnfactiired (a) Containing 

9 

1 

moK' than 10 lb of moisture iij^ 


• 

evc'ry 100 lb 

(b) Coufainmg less than 101b. of 

8 

2 

moisture in evf'ry 100 lb . 

See also Pn'ferential Kates 

Watches ' Or any acecssoncs or 

9 

Oi 

component ])arts .... 

Wine Not exceeding 30“ of 

1 the value. 

Prool Sj)irit bor ev'ory gall . 
b'xceeding 30“ but not 42“ of 

1 

3 

l^roof Spiiit For cv<*ry gall . 
Additional 

For ev(‘r5^ degree and/7ff* fraction 
lieyond the highest above charged. 

3 

0 

For every gall 

A ' ' toouil • • 

Sparkling, in bottle b'or every* 


3 

gall 

2 

6 

Still, in bottle b'or every gall 

See also Preferential Rates 

1 

0 

* Liable to an aiiditional charge of Jd, prT lb 
it) the manufacture 

if spirit is used 


33-^(i430 
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cus] ajJd dictionary of commerce ‘ 

i 

. BILL OF SIGHT. . (Front.) 


'ficus 


Port of Lwerpool. 
Importer 


Wharf, 

Dock, or Ship's Name. 

Station. 


Whether British ! ^ of 

or Foreign ; if Master's Name. from whence Importer or 

Foreign, the Imported, of his Agent. 

Country. 


Queensbury Uoddtr British 


R. Hat ' Calais R. Green S* 

i Co. 


Marks. Numbers 


Name of Plate when* 
' Goods consigned 


Number of Packages, with the bes^t Desciiption of the 
Goods the Importer is able to gA o. 


G H 4 i France 


One case I ta 


I. J‘ Agent of the Goocls*abovc-mentioned 

do hereby declare that I have not (or that to the best of my knowledge he has not) received sufficient 
Invoice, Bill of Lading, or other advice from \vhen< e the Quality, Quantity, or Value of the Goods above- 
mentioned can be ascertained. 


Dated this 


day of 


(Signed) R. Green & Co. 

] Jones 

Importer or liis Agent. 

(Signed) f 

Collector. 


Preferential Rales : (Conferring 
a preference in the case of Empire 
pioducts ) 

The duties of Customs on the 
goods specified below are to be 
charged at the i educed rates shown, 
where the goods are shown to the 
satisfaction of the Commissioners to 
have been consigned from and 
grown, produced, or manufactured 
in the British Empire — 

Tea 

Chicory 

Clocks, etc 

Cocoa 

Coflee 

Currants 

Dried Frui.s 

Films 

Glucose ... . . 

Molasses 

Motor Spirit 

Mot#r Vehicles, etc 
* Musical Instruments, etc. 

Saccharin 

Spirits .... 


Rate of Duty 


j{ (jt full late 


Gld rates 


Rate of Duty. 


Sugar 

. h of full rate. 

Tobacco 

. ft M 

Watches, etc .... 

• S .. .. 

Wine . (a) Not exceeding 30"’ 

I' .. • 


proof spirit . ^ * 2 >> M 

h'xceeding 30'" of proof spirit . f ,, ,, 

{b) Sparkling, in bottle (addi- 
tional duty) iVi .» M 

(r) Still, in bottle (additional 

^bdy) i ,, ,, 

When full particulars of the goods are known by 
the ( onsigncc, that is to say, the exact description 
as rerjuired by the Customs, the form is lodged in 
dupheate. (See page 498.) 

After duty ha.s been paid in this manner, the goods 
ai e examined by a Custom^oflicer, and if the details 
gwen tally flrith the result of thfe examination, the 
goods are leleased. On the other hand, if a dis- 
ci cpaucy (shortage) is found on examination, the 
goods are detained until* such* time as the extra 
amount of duty has been paid. A ijllmilar form to 
the above is used, but reference to the original 
entry is made in the space provided This is known 
a.s making a Post Entry. In the event of the duty 
being overpaid, the Customs advise payee of the 
fact in due course by issuing an “ Over Entry 
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Name ' 
and Addle^s ' 
|rx lloddcf 

lull "f 


Dock or Station Queensbury 
R (,reen & Co. 

@ Cahis Date of Report and 

Customs Rotation No. 


N „n,l.. r ol pa. kages, quant.ty and 

^ <1,.,, riot ion ui Koods, in accordance With ! Uesti 

hcib, tV. r..qiuieineuts of (he Olhfial Import List | nation. 


Duty. 

I 


‘ 6 n 

Certified corrjjf t, 


One tu'.c lea, containin>4 bifty lb<; net 




1 


10 


S/o-rciDF 

... Date 

To the Sur\ eyoi , 

Sir, 

1 rcciucsL^ an exleiisiou 
of time from 

to in ot dt t I i 

to pcrfci t 

• Plate and Counliy of destination in United Kingdom to he shown for Spirits and unmanufactured 
d'obai ( o only 

N B — I he usual de< laiation must be added in MS. '1 his form is to bo adapted for Free or W arehousing 

Lntiy 


BV(itJA(il] Sl]FFi:il\N€E INW.VIIBS. 


poll of Liverpiul 


Ship’s I 
Rotation No. ) 


Inipoi ter R (lyeen (S' ( <> 


Whht f, 1 >o( k,Na Stat ion 

sliiji’s Name j Master 

Port or Place 

1 wdionce imported. 

Qneendiuf y 

i 

Iloddir i Aj Jlar 

1 

Calais 

M.irks and N umbers 

Number and Deseiiption of Packages and Goods. 

A' ;/ 

1 ca^e Private Effects 



I he alM>\( mentioned j;oo(L may be landed and examined. The particulars of 
examination ao* to bo uxorded hereon. Care is to be taken that duty is paid on any 
dutiable goo<K , if, howe\ ei , the packages contain any such goods concealed, or any 
prohibited gooiU, they will be liablii to seizure. 


Dated thu 


da) of 


19 . . 


pro Collector. 
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^ Certificate." and he should then attend at the 
Custom House in order to obtain refund. 

In many instances, the necessary particulars for 
the payment of the duty cannot be given by the 
importer, in which case a Bill of Sight is 
requisitioned. This form is lodged at the Customs 
House, and the Customs officers then examine, test, 
weigh, or measure the goods in order to assess duty. 

The consignee thereupon attends at the Custom 
House, and the particulars as disclosed by the 
examination are supplied to him, duty being then 
paid according to the assessment. A Bill of Sight 
is a double-sided document ; and, fust lodged uiih 
the Customs, only one side can be used. (See p. 499 ) 

When paying the duty, the document is com- 
pleted by inserting on the other side the paiticulars 
of assessment arrived at by the Customs, (^e p.500.) 
This process is called perfecting the bill of sight. 

It sometimes occurs that a package contains free 
goods and dutiable goods. If the exact contents are 
known, the duty may be paid on the ordinary form 
of prime entry, and a ftce entry is required for the 
free goods. 

Personal Effects. These not being merchandise, 
and, therefore, returns not being required for 
Board of Trade put poses, are consequently ticated 
apart from other goods. In order to clear jirivatc 
effects, the form used is the Baggage Sufferance, as 
given on p. 500. 

The only description necessary is " Private 
Effects," and no further particulais whatever are 
required. Private effects include: Used weaiing 
apparel, literature (not new), household furmtuie, 
and used personal effects of any description. 

If a package desc nbed as personal effects con- 
tains any dutiable goods, the duty Hks to be paid, 
as in the case of ordinary dutiable merchandise. 
This applies, of course, if the dutiable goods arc not 
concealed with intent to smuggle them, otherwi.se 
they are liable to seizure by the Customs officials 
Prohibited goods, as previously enumerated, are 
also liable to be confiscated Packages containing 
pi 1 vale elTects are in all cases very closely examined 
by the Customs ; and if there are any locked 

P ackages, drawers, etc , the keys to open same 
ave to be produced by the owner to facilitate 
examination. If the keys cannot be produced, the 
Customs have power to force open any locks. 

Any impoits for which the entry is not lodged 
within a reasonable time (usually about fourteen 
days) are, at the expiration of that period, seized 
by the Customs authorities and conveyed to the 
Customs private warehouse, termed yie King’s 
Warehouse, and there kept at consignee’s Mile usk 
and expense until such time as the necessary entiy 
is lodged to clear the goods The charges incurred 
whilst goods are detained in the King’s Warehouse 
are usually rather high; and all charges thus 
incurred, viz,, cost of transport from the discharging 
berth to the King’s Warehouse and rent t lu re, are 
payable before dehvery can be obtained In the 
event of goods not being clcaied within i>oi t six 
months, they arc sold (according to lav,) b^ the 
Customs authorities, m order to defray the charges 
incurred whilst the goods have been warehoused, 
and neither consignees noi shippers have any 
redress^ 

^MerenaBdise Marks Act. Goods arriving at any 
port in Great Britain bearing the name of tVe 
consignee, the trade name, or the marks which infer 
that they arc of British manufacture, and which arc 
not indehbly marked or stamped with the mime 
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of the country of origin, are stopped by the Customs, 
and are only released when the required conditions 
of the Board of Customs are complied with, The 
method of procedure m the case of : (a) Empty 
boxes to be filled with matches, etc., tin boxes to 
be filled with paste, etc., bottles to bo filled with 
liquids, powders, etc , is for tlie owner to hand 
to the Customs a letter declaring that llie goods 
arc not for sale in their jiresent condition, but are 
to be filled with goods of British manufacture ; 
{b) Manufactured goods for sale, it is necessary for 
owner to obtain permission from Custom.s to allow 
each article to be marketl in clear type and in a 
conspicuous place, with the country of origin, as, 
for example ; " Made tn Sweden.” • • 

This is done in order to protect British manu* 
facturers : and an Act of Parliament was passed 
in 1887, known as the " Morchandise Marks Act, 
1887," requiring the foregoing forfhalities to be 
observed before dehveiy can be obtained. 

Transhipment (lOods. The term "tranship- 
ment ’’ as here used, lefeis to goods which arrive 
from abroad and which are mtemUd to be re-shipped 
to another country. I hey may be shipped at jiort 
ol arrival or may be sent to another port and thence 
ie-shi})pcd 

Free Goods. These are to be declaicd on the 
Customs Report as being " in transit." When 
passing entries, the ordinal y free entry form is 
used, with the words inserted ’ " Iif transit for. . . 
ami the usual spctifn ation form for exports must 
be lodged when the goods are re-shij>ped. These 
regulations also a]>ply to goods arriving at a 
poit, and which aie later rc-shipped at another 
port. 

Dutiable Goods for Transhipment at Port of 
Arrival. This traffic has also to be declared on the 
report as m transit A bond for about twice the 
amount of duty has to be signed at Customs House 
by two pel sons, as private individuals and n(j,t on 
behalf of a fiim, and who aie householders. A 
warehousing entry has also to be lodged, and also 
a warrant known as the bond warrant, A facsimile 
of a wareliousmg entry and the accompanying 
bond wan ant is shown on page 502. 

The bond warrant shown is for wet goods 
(spirits, etc.) ; but for other goods, such as tea, 
cohee, etc , the wairant vaiies slightly in form and 
colour. When the bond has been s^ed, the«usual 
form of shipping bill and also a transhipment 
delivery order are required to be lodged. The 
following IS a transhipment delivery order — 

TRANSHIPMENT DELIVERY ORDER. 

To the Officer of Customs on board the 
Master @ 

Send in charge of an Officer to be delivered into 


the custody of the proper Officers at 
for transhipment only on iipard the 


• 

for 


Marks 

N ot 

D«scri]Aion of Goods. 

1 

G A 

i 

* 

1 1 case Whiskey 
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entry for warkhousing. 


Port Lwerpool 

Dock or Stiitiori Qtuenshury 

Importer’s N-rrue K ^ Co 


SI 

up's Name 

Date of Report. 

! Port or 

Place whence. 





1 


c ^ 

I ladder 



Calais 

Mafks ’ 
and Nos ' 

No. 

Packages 

Description of Goods in accordance with the | 
Olhcial I mport List j 

1 

Name of placej 
whence Goods! 
consigned, j 

Quantity, j Value £. 

N 0 

1/8 i 

S 

Cases Coffee Roasted and Ground 

j France 

j 

8 cwts. 48 

1 


I enter the al>ovc Goo.ls to l)c Warehousci, an.1 declare the above particulars to be true. 

Dated t'lus dayol 19 . .. f (Signed) K. Co. 

[ Importer or his Agent 

nONI) NOTE FOR TRANSHIPJIENT AND F^XPORTATION. 

Port of Liverpool Bond Office, Custom House. 


Bond Office, Custom House. 
day of ^ 


Marks 
and Nos. 


IHIS IS to (crtify th.it B. Morrow 
of Manche.ster Uoad, A 

has given Secuiily as lequired by Law for the due Tranship- 
ment and ENporUtion of the umlcrmenlioncd Goods, viz — 

* 

N 0 1/S S riisfy Boasted and Ground Coffee 


19 . 
Values. 

Duty i Free 
i Goods Goods. 


• One aiticlc only to be entered on ea'di line Total Value of Free Goods only £ 
.\mount of Duty / 

On boaul the Txnivald for Canada 

The abuv(' Guods repotted day of 

ex the H odder R Har > plaster, @ Calais , 

Here state — 


< 1 Name of)he proposed Security, Mr. T . Kaffey 

^ Address 17, Dorset Glen, Liverpool 
^ Date of General Bond i 

I ) Signature of Exporter or , R Green <5- Co 
S Authbrised Clerk or AsenV J Jones 


Clerk of the Bonds ' 
Bond No. 
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ENTRY FOR WAREHOUSING AT ANOTHER PORT OR PLACE. 

under the provisions of Warehousing Code, pars 219/223. 


Port of Importation 
Dock or Station 
Importer's Name 


Liverpool 
Queensbury 
^ R. Green 6* Co. 


Ship's Name. 


Date of Report. Port or Place wdience. 

Hodder 

* 

• • 

1 Calais 


Marks 
and Nos. 

No. of Description of Goods in accordance with the 

Packages Olficial Import List. 

\ 

'Nameof Plaie^ * 

whence Goods 'Quantity. 

' consigned. 

\%lue. 

£ 

G A 

1 Wine 

' Prance 

1 gall. 

1 

1 

case 

! 

i 



Bond 

g iven for th e warehousing of the above-mentioned goods as 

lunder witlun , 

1 1 

3 ! 

j 

days. 


I enter the above Goods, which are to be removed from the ship's side *- 


on gross weights 


to be Warehoused in 


Sydney 


Customs 


m locked vans without weighing 
Warehouse at Glasgow and declare 


the above particulars to be true. 

Dated this day of 

* Delete inapyihcable words. 


19... 


{ 


(Signed) R Green 

J Jones 

Importer or liis Agent. 


The goods then may be delivered under the super- 
vision of the Customs authorities, to the export 
ship by locked conveyance, and must be opened 
at the export ship by the Customs officials. If the 
goods are not delivered by locked conveyance, they 
may be dehvered by a conveyance approved of by 
the Crown. In such a case the conveyance has to be 
followed by a Customs officer at the exjjense of the 
owner of the goods. 

Dutiable Goods for Transhipment at another Port 
than that of Arrival. In this case the saiiic formali- 
ties are observed, with the exception that a w.ire- 
housing entry is lodged, as given abovr The 
goods must be sent forward m locked railway 
vans or lighters, and under the Customs seal con- 
signed to the Customs authoiities at d'^unation. 
Advice is sent from the Customs Hou < .i< port 
whence the goods are despatched to th’. Cihsioms 
authorities at port of re-.slupment, and when the 
goods arrive they arc entirely under Customs 
supervision. 

wh^ the above formahties are observed, dutiable 
^oods in transhipment do not pay duty. 

Bonded Goods. These are dutiable goods wlflch 
are to be warehoused until such time as the owner 
decides to pay the required duty and so release the 
goods. A bonded warelmuse is a depdt approved of 


by the Customs authorities. In order that the goods 
may be warehoused, the ordinary warehousing entry 
is passed (in duplicate), and the usual particulara 
required for imports must be given, also the^ ware- 
house where tlipy are to be stored. Fbr goods which 
are intended to be used for home consumption, the 
duty, of course, has to be paid before delivery can 
be obtained. When paying the duty, a warrant is 
required to be taken out and handed to the Customs 
official in charge at the warehouse, who will then 
check the quantity, etc., of the goods and certify 
the particulars given. The duty can then be paid 
to the collector of Customs. In the case of bonded 
good.s \vhi( h arc to be used as ship stores, these are 
not liablf* to any duty. The supplier arranges with 
the Customs tor the goodfvtp be released, and advises 
t^iem for wfiich ship they are destined. The docu- 
ment lodged in this instance is a Shipping Bill and 
Customs Despatch. (See p. 504.) 

There arc v. ■ lous for raj of v^rants in operation 
which vary shghtly according to the purpose and 
the goods for wluch they are required. 'Hie warrants 
vaty also in colour, and a few instances are given 
below — 

For dry goods, excepting tea and tobacco, a 

white warrant is used, as given on page 505. 

In the case of tea which is to be used for home 
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CUS], 

Port of . T * D 

SHIFPINt* BIliL FOK GOODS AS 
I nder Inland Berenue Bond. 

CoIIc< tion 
Distru t 

Station Bristol 

Date 

• 

Export Ship S('lnih^ 

Entejeil On wauls 
Station 

h 

Convt-yaiue 


STOBES (Required in Duplicate). 

Under CuBtoms Bond. 

Warehouse 

Number 

Month and Year 19 

J. Ryciu , for Culcuitu , 

Bond given 

Lighterman 

Carman 

Kxporteis or Agents. 

Address. 


Marks, Nos., , and 

and I DesLiJ|.tion 
Rotation No. of Packages 


Quantities. Goods. 


Particulars of Importation. 


These Goods ntust be produced to the Officer of Customs at Shipment. 

y 1 One Case 2 ^alls Whiskey 

I 


* , ' I* Officer 

1 Date 

j I Searcher. 

Total .. j Gianted (Out Ports only) 


* ForTioods cx Customs Wav chouse at Port of Shipment, the Shipping Bill must be signed 
by the Olficer in charge ol the Accounts. 


Received the abo 
this Ship, 


cuncntioned I’ackages on board 
19 . . 


) 


J. Ltpton 


( Master 
\ or Mate. 


f Counter-Signature 
^ of Officer of 
Customs. 


Particulars of Examination ] 
and Cerhtuate of Shipment [• 
to be inserted here I 


Export Examining Cffficer. 

Exftrninmo Carmen are particularly required to give immediate notice to the Export 

take then? in ^ c’l Goods be shut out of the Vessel, and on no account to 

take then, to any other Sh.p tl.an the one .nhove-named without his pernttssion. 
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*1. WABBANT.— Dry Goods EXCEPT TEA tnd TOBACCO, tor 
Home Consumption. 


Collector's No 




1 Number . 



Ship and date of importation, or 1 p , . 

Customs Rotation and Year j 

Bonder's Name Palnay & Co. 

1 Month and Year 

19.. 

Register 
and Folio. 

i 

Number and description of Packages and Goods i Import. 

\W eight ior Duty. 

1 

[ Marks and Nos. 



One cask Sugar 

S 

1 

4 

- 2 ewts. 

• 





Officer 





Date 


pounds 

shillings pence. Duty 9 ^ : : 

Naples 6* Co. I Name and address of 

3, Warwick Street ) Finn paying Duty. 

j Collector of Customs 


Warehouse Number 


Month and Year 19. . 


Bonder’s Name Palnav 6- Co 


Number and desc ription of Packages and Goods in woids 

Import. 

Date ot delivery, *to 
be filled in by the 
Warehousekeeper. 

Marks and Nos. 

• 

One cask Sugar 

' 

S ! 4 

1 



(N^amcofFirm • 

i paying Duty Officer of Customs. 


II Warehousekf-kpkr’s Order. 


To the Warehousekeeper at Glasgow 

You may deliver the undermentioned goods, provided that they 
are actually removed from the warehouse before any addition 
has been made to the duty chargeable 


Ship and date of Importation, or \ 

Ciicfntnc T?n+a+inn nnrl V#*ar I 


Paldan 


— X a T! i 

ro-i 


Q 21 


s.e- 


oo,esi 

'A 


III Memorandum .0 be Retained by Collector 

£ ^ d. ;• 

Station . ' 

Paid by 

Description of Goods 



Collector's No 
and Date. 
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ENTBV OrTWABDS. 


port of cias^v)w 


f Sailing Vessel 
If or 

L Steamer. 


hhu/s N'.irnf‘ and l^)rt of l^cgntry 

If FfjrnL'n, rianiu of Country to Master. Destination, 

will! h slu' Ix'IonKs 


• Sum/fn(, 

Newca<,tle 


r Thomas 


Marseilles 


.'Ions. 


Men. 


•-^Last Voyage from Marseilles 
Lying at . Newcastle 
Date of Report 


( I’ort or I’orts in the U.K , vi^ 
Dart of inward cargo st li ou hoard for ; 

I Rxpoitation 

If Ship shall have i omuvMU ed her lading i 
at any othei Roit. name of su' h Poit - 


Brokets IK. /mgan 

Address //alley Street, 


Signed 


Master or Agent. 


Date of Entry. 


1 »^rl.(y that the lullow.„i! „ a corr.at .tale., tent of the distance .n feet and inches between Centre 
I aKim.im I.oa'd I f),., a,„l „|,p,,c j 


1' II st Doc k above it 


Second Deck above it 


Ft. 


In. 


Dated this 


day of 


19 . 


t'l be ,tu cptcl .u valLun iLf UmTcd Klngdo^i^T'®" approved Load Line Certificafts are 

■alerp.etea ,n Sectul^tlC'rtK^^^^ ‘he definition of Shipowner as 
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MASTER’S DECLARATION AND STORES CONTENT FOR VESSELS OUTWARDS 

WITH CARGO. 


Sailing Vessel 


Official No. 


2436 


Rotn. No. 


Steam Vessel 

No. of Register 

4472 



Date of Registry 

27/10/1902 


Port of Newcastle 

Ship’s Name and Destination. 

, Number If British, Port of ' Number 

i of 1 Registry ; if Foreign, the i of 

, Tons. Country. . Crew. 

" 1 

1 Name gf Master. I 

With 

or without 
Passengers 
or J'roops 

Summit, 

Marseilles 

1 400 British, 20 

Glasgow 

1 

I homas 

Without 


I, Thomas Thomas . Master of the abf^c-named Vessel, 

do declare that the particulars set forth in this form arc true and coricct, and that all the requirements 
of the Merchant Shipping Acts i expecting Outwaid-bound Ships have been duly complied with, •and I 
further declare that it is not intonclcd that any coal, or other stores or goods, shall bo carried as Deck 
Cargo*, and I hereby undertake that if Clcaiance is now granted and any Deck Cargo is carried, I will 
forthwith pay any further dues, whit h may become payable by reason thereof. 

\>U 


I hereby nominate and aiipoint iV. Ta^an, of Holley Street, 

to be and act as my Agent m all matters relating to the Clearance of the said Ship required of me 
in that respect by the Customs Acts, holding myself lespomsible foi his acts in such matters. 




Signed and declared this day of 

19. . in the presence of 


T. Thomas, 


Master. 


pro Collector of Customs 
• and h'xcise 


Broker 


}V. Fagan 
Address. 


Holley Street 
Date of Clearance 
Clearing 0}^icer. 


(Signed) W. Fagan 

A gent for the Master. 


( Fot Stores Content, see back ) 


• This portion may be deleted in the case of foreign going vessels when it is#known that deck cargo 
will be carried, and also, together with the remainder of the declaration down to the word “ thereof," 
so far as home trade vessels, as defined by the Order in Council dated 24th July, 1901, are concerned. 
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UONDRf) AN’O DRAWii 

Vla^itur ThfinidS, 

Pa5sr 11 

I ! 

Puin ‘ Hi.iii'ly (ie 


ACK STORES granted to the Ship Summit. 
for Marseilles 
Troops 


intisli Spiiits 

■ 

Other Spirits. 

Wine. 

Beer. 

Lemon Juice. 





2 galls. 


, Coffee and Chuoi \ Cocoa, or , Chicory, 

Tea ' Coffee Mixed, Koaste<l. and ■ ^a PaMc. ' Roasted in Bond. 

Coound in Bond 


Tobacco. 


Cigars 

1 

Cigarettes j 

Kai>ins ■ Currants. | 

Figs. 

Prunes and Plums 

1 

! 

i ‘ 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 


Sugar ! M<^ 

1 1 

.|.ii,.os am.hwd ‘piavingCaidsi 

Milk Marnial.iAle^, tV( Sug.ii Goods 

Suipliis Stores 


I lb. Cav. Tobacco 
I ,, Tobacco, O.S. 

I ,, Cigars 
,, Cigarettes 
I gals. Spirits 
oz. Saccharin 
lb. Tea 
gals 'vVme 
packs Playing 
Cards 

and sundry Low 
Duty Goods 


.Store Clerk. 


N B — For use in London or at other Ports where applicable. 

.soft ' 
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Port of Newcastle 


VICTUALUNO BILL, 


Granted Number ( 


Bonded and Drawback Stores in the Summit 

Master for Marseilles 

Men 20 Without Passengers or Troops 

400 Tons 


Net Quantities taken on Board. 


Spirits 


/ Hum . . . . . . gall, j 

I 13randy 
I Geneva 
j Whiskey 
'l Gin . . 

I Other Spirits, not sweetened 
I British Spirits, sweetened 
'Foreign Spirits, sweetened 

Wme 

Beer, Foreign . . 

^3eer (for Drawback) 

Lemon Juice . . 

Tea . . . . . . 11) 

Gotfee . . . . . . . . . . . . cwt. 

,, Roasted (for Drawback) . . . . lb. 

Cocoa . . 

„ Paste . . 

Chicory, Roasted and Ground, in Bond . . ,, 1 

Coffee & Chicory, Mixed. Roasted tk Ground, in Bond 
Tobacco (for Drawback) 

,, Cavendish or Negro Head 
,, Other Sorts 


Cigars . . 

Cigarettes 
Raisins , . 

Currants 

Ligs 

Pi unes . . 

Plums . . 

Sugar . . 

Molasses 
Condensed Milk 
Preserves, (Marmalade 
Playing Cards . . 
Sundry Sugar Goods . 
Surplus Stores. . 


c^C) 



do7 par k. 
. cwt. 


2 galls. 


var 




pro 

Collector, 

Examined 

19 

nC lagan, 

Broker, 

Cleared 


* ^ 




Holley Street, 

Kesidencs. 
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MASTER’S DECLARATION AND STORES CONTENT FOR VESSELS 
OUTWARDS IN BALLAST. 


[CUS 


S.ii hng Vessel 


btcAm Vess< 1 


Official No. 

No of Register 
Date of Registry 


Rotn. No. 


Poi I (jf 


Vlip s r^'iiic and Dc-ttinatuui lonnage 


Knoie < 
‘ IJremen 


'25U 


If British Port of 
Registry ; if Foreign, 
the Country 


London 



With or 

Number 

without 

of Name of Master. 

Passengers 

Crew 

or Troops. 

25 Eton 

Without 


tmmmm 


that the P.ir{„ Ilian set (oith iii tins form aic (rue aiul lorrecl ; that there is not on board, nor wll be 
akL on boaiil the sanl Ship at tins Port, any Goods, Wares, or Merchamh/^ avhatever except such 
Stores anil Provisions as are necessary (or the use of the said Ship and the People on board thereof 
ilurinn the said Vov.ihe and tliat all the reiiiiiieiuents of llie Merchant Ship|)ing Acts respecting Outward- 

1-3 

;l^l 


.Master of the above-named vessel, do declare 


during 

bound cships have been diiiy coinplieil with ^ 

I hereby niynuiat^ and appoint R Gobe, of Mincing Avenue, 

to be and act as my Li:-nt m all matters relating to the clearance of tlie said Ship required of r 
mo ill that respect by the CustoriH Vts. holding myself responsible for his acts m .such matters, 

H 


James Eton 


Master} 


Signed and dechared this 


day of 


19 . , 111 the presence of 
pro Collector of Customs and Exuse 


(bigned) 


R. Gobe 

Agent for the Master. 


I ccttify that the following is a f orrect statement of the distance in feet and inches between Centre 
Maximum Load Line Disc and upper edge of Line mduating the position of the 


Fii st Dci k above it 


Second Deuk above it 


I'CCt 


IiuIk's 


Feet. Inches. 


Dated this 


flay of 


19. .. 


Master. . 


NofK -—In the case of Colonial and Foreign Vessels, certain approved Load Line Certificates are to 
Ih' aixopted as valid in the United Kingdom. 


Last voyage fiom 
Station where ‘Ship lying 


with Cargo i Delete the words 
in Ballast * inapplicable. 


Name and i\ddress ot Bu'kei 


Date of I'learance 


(l or Stoics Content, see hai k.) 
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BONDED AI^D DRAWBACK STORES granted to tho Ship Knote 
Master /. Eton for Bretnen 

Passengers Troops 



Coffee and Chicot y,' • 

Mixed, Roasted and Cocoa, or Chicory, j Tobacco. 

Ground in Bond Cocoa Paste Roasted m Bond.l 


Clears Cig.ircttcs i Raisins 


Figs. Prunes and Plums 


Sugai Molasses, Condense^ 
Milk 


l^reserves. j Sundry 

j Matmalades, , Sugar 

Sc( ! Goods 


VL^ds^ Surplus Stores. 


lb. Cav. Tobacco 
,, Tobacco, O S 
Cigars 

,, Cigarettes 
Gals Spirits 
Oz. Saccharin 
lb Tea 
Gals. Wine 
Packs Playing 
Cards 

and Sundry Low 
puty'Goods 


N.B. — For use in London or at other Ports where applicable. 
511 
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• 

( oa'.uiu|jtioii, a li^ht blue warrant is used, and 
lor wet goo-is for home u)n«>umption a white 
warrant i-* r(‘'[ui(ed, slightly different from the 
form given above (ioods may also be removed 
for re war^diouaing at another jilare l^or this 
[lurpose a green Warrant is used 
At file time ifie goods are warehoused, a close 
examination of them is made by the Customs 
olfm.ih, tests le-ing taken and quantity asi ertauied 
('learariee of Ships. All vessels, whetliei fkitish 
oi foreign, With largo or in ballast, must, before 
leaving lor any foreign port, be ile.itcd outwards. 

ffVA Car.,'-' i fie doouinetifs {eiifiy outwards, 
riuist'i's d'Ciralion outwards and vatuallmg bill), 
togethiT with jciqiK note, wfiioh IS hdt on board 
I)/ the ^jstorns when they have as< ertamed that all 
the inward < ai go has been disihaigid, are sn ured 
from tfie Custom ffoiise On pages 50f>, 5o7 and 
are ta' suiiilrs entry outwards, inastei's 
declaration ovtwaids, and victualling bill 

ri/' m.istiu's dqclaiation outwards is signed by 
the agi'iu .vppointed by thi' master for th'aiance 
purposes; and ail p.irtu ulars of bonded stores 
(dutiable goods tot i oiisumption on board), if any, 
are stated on the bai k in the sjiaces allotted for 
the puiposc'. I he revtusc of this foim is shown 
on p. SON. 

The same pai t k uhirs are shown on t lie vu t ualhng 
bdt also, to whu h must be attadusl a .small paste- 
board lard. I his must be afhxed in the manner 
required by thq-Custims. When the Collector of 
Customs has satisfied hm self that all the dues eti 
lor which the ship i.s liable, have been paid; and’ 
that the particulars of thc‘ ship, as stated on the 
various forms, tally with the ship’s legister a 
clearame taUd stamped with the name of tin- n’oi t 
and date ot clearance is attaihed to the afore- 
mentioned pasteboard .ai.l by the . ollcrtor 

hi /hUasl Ships may be termed as being m 
ballast wluui without cai go or laden only with slate 
dulk, eb , or retiiined empties upon whnh it can 
H' r'C'^cd that no i, eight is earned f he Vi. lualhng 
i’’ leqiilied, togethe. with the Masfei's 

sir'''"'' -■ Rges 

of ''KIH-'I l>v tlH' M.isl.r 

Cud L T "/ "‘■■ ''-He. lor of 

Customs I ho (ornuT imi.t .,Ko .iiis^or fv.rh.UKl 

tho''d!u '""iV'u;‘,"r d ‘'‘'■’•'"•'""■i ■« 


'blit sc. 1 l,V fiu. 


the goods, 
with the 1 . <[ 11 - a 1 
to ttie Mestmeil pn, t 

i’l STOMS T.VIilFF 

Ill's ) 

ClITCH. 


i by f i)f> ,,,.,^ 1 , 1 

pcrnussi.m to ship b\ th.” vessel 

f I’srOMs l’'ORM\LI 


■I he name used commonly for catechu 


'I'.ef «.„tro of ,i„. ni.mu" di.d^T- tV.'" 

ptiitor, mtt, Kiiohin.I m t ,? , . 

the trade ol SheKiel 1 li is }sr. a' '^'•'trkets, and 

French towns emMml m 

K^msohol.l, Suhl, ,i„a skmalkaWen 


CY PRfis.— This is an old French legal expres- 
sion. which means " as nearly^as possible." It is 
met with most frequently when the carrying out 
of the terms of a trust is in question. If it is not 
possible to do this absolutely, i.e., as the donor of 
the trust funds has directed, the court has power 
to direct that the trust' shall be carried out cy pris, 
or as nearly as it can be so as to meet the wishes 
of the donor. 

I'YPRUS.—This, the most eastern and the third 
largest Mediterianean island, was nominally a port 
of the Turks until November, 1914, when it was 
formally annexed to the British Empire The 
goveinmcnt is admmi.stered by a High Commissioner 
acting under the Cxilonial Office, assisted by a 
Legislative Council of 18 members — 6 official and 
12 elected Us area is ,'1,584 square miles, and its 
population, mainly Greeks, number about 300 000 
Ihe extreme length of Cyprus is 140 miles and its 
greatest breadth 61 miles. Ranges of mountains 
edge the island on the north and south, shutting 
of? moisture from the long interior plain called the 
iMesorea. There are no rivers worthy of the name 
and Its few lakes, the largest of which are Larnaka 
and Limasol, are dry in summer, and yield laree 
supplies of salt. The cutting down of the forests 
which once largely covered the island, left the lime- 
stone hillsides bare and unfertile, and rendered the 

Th^ '^sentially agricultural. 

Ihe chief products are wheat, barley, vetches 

hnr<!d cotton, grapes, carobs, fruits; 

lo^’ ?n 1 sugar, and sesame, ' 
noises, mules, cattle, asses, sheep, and goats are 
reared. Sponge fishing is carried on in the Mediter- 
rancan watci s. Locusts, one of the great drawbau'es 
to agriculture, have been successfully dealt with 

drought are being mitigated by the practice of 



irrigation. Gypsum and marble are found in 

w IS island 

Mos/ " 1 famous, has commenced again. 
Most trade 13 done with the United Ifingdom The 

sdr' n carobs, wine, cotton, raisins 

silk cocoons, hides, skins, wool, cheese, vetches 
animals, fruit, and vegetables. The princioal 
unports are textiles, tobLo, rice, iron and cop^ 
Colonial produce, timb,-r, Tnd 

cent7p?aiif'^’’ «>“ 
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Latnaka (10,000), in open roadstead on the south 
coa^t, is the principal commercial centre and outlet ; 
and 

Famagonsta, on the east coast, possesses the only 
harbour that could be made to accommodate large 
ships. 

There is a regular despatch of mails every Friday 
to Cyprus. The distance is about 3,000 miles, and 
the time of transit eight days. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA.-Ui>rier Ihe new arrange- 
ment of the map of Central Europe after tlio 
conclusion of the Great War, 1914-18, a new stale 
was carved out 6f a portion of the former Auslro- 
Hungarian Empire, and has now bi'come known 
as Czccho-SIovakia. It comprises what were the 
provinces of Bohemia. Moravia, a portion of SiK sia, 
and a part of Western Hungaiy 'Hie whole terri- 
tory has an area of about 60,000 square miles, and 
the population IS estimated at from 13 to 14 millions, 
of whom 2^ millions are Germans Ihe Czechs 
and the Slovaks, who give their name in coinbinat ion 
to the country, are both members of the Slavonic 
race, and have in the past been subjected to much 
oppression on the part of the Austrians and Hun- 
garians. The form of government is republican. 


and no doubt there is a period of prosperity before 
the people when they have settled dowm. 

It will be noticed that Czecho-Slovakia has no 
direct access to the sea. Its principal industries 
are agricultural, wheat, potatoes, suga. beet, and 
hops forming the chief crops The forests are also 
a valuable source of wealth. Amongst its industries 
may be noted dyeing and calico printing, woollens, 
chemicals, and jiorcelam manufacf lues. Bohemia is 
noted for its glas.s and also for its beer. 

fho capital of the new republic is Prague, which 
has a ])opulatiou of about 500,000. It stands at 
(he hea«l of the navigation of the Moldau. Its 
manulactuies include hardware, texlile.s, and glass. 
It IS an old university town, and the city has(jgurc(i 
prominently m Europi'an history 

Bninn (140.000), is famous for its woollen 
mamilact iiH'S. • 

• 

Pilsen (100,000), a great weaving centre, lihas 
also manulactuies ot textiles and iron goods. 

Pressburg (90,000), commands the Carpathian 
Gate. Its manufactures include dynamite, 
machmeiy, spirits, and flour milling 

The seat of the governilient is at Prague. 
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\ll . !|s (1 1() (ji'iHiti ( I)- 


lcf,Ml pro< 1(i a |)t‘ist)n foi an iii)ury he has 

su'itdinisi, t'ilhf'r in pcison or to his pi<i|)eity, by 
reason of some ai t or omission of another [x-rson 
Ihe obje* t of the (ourts m aw.miinL; dam.iges is 
to put Ihe injmefl person in as goo,] a position so 
far as inomn .an do it, as he would liavo been m 
ifftjie a< t oi (hdaiilt . omplained of had not ha|)i)ened 
and, in some few .uses, to punish the wionedoer* 
It IS obvious that this Ideal of pet nniary c oinpensa- 
lion (annot always be . ven <ipp'<ixnnatelv attained • 
for example, it ,s alniust inipossil>Ie to nmasuic i.airl 
and suite, iiip m pounds, shillings, and pen, e and 
no sum 0 rmmey ( an arlnpiafrdy , onipens,-,’ say 
yoiiuK rhildien uho ate depiucd of a parent’s tare 
and atte. turn by leason ,,f an a.Mtlent .hie to the 
new^igeine the delendant thus it is that in 
many cases dam.^es cannot be bill c.iuualent 
(or the nils, hud done, ami re oynisiny this, and also 


the fa. t that an iniure 


allowed I,, m.i", (je 

I . ^ piolit out of llu.' inpiiy beyond 

i':: 

nJ f ^ 'I'lmbcr of rules to 

tu o ,ud’,''id'' ,1 un'i'dV" it;"’'’"’'’' ‘!r 

UH limsl.lll, Cl <,t CM ll , ,,M- ^ 

defendant’s att'oi ^lefiult *- 

denotes tlie actual ast er'tainabh damage" 

s.chir;::u':ur“Le;,:yrcrt 


damages ” are those ayvarded to a plaintiff in 
respect of loss anticipated, but not yet actually 
experienced , " exemplary damages " are such 
take into account either a sentimental injury to- 
the plaintiff oi the necessity of punishing a wilful 
wrongdoer -in the latter case they are sometimes 
called " vindictive damages " ; " nominal damages" 
and " contemptuous damages " arc other expressions 
yvhich explain themselves 

In the event of a bill of exchange or a promissory 
note being dishonoured, the damages recoverable 
m lespect thereof are expressly declared to be 
litjuidated damages, and include the amount named 
on the instrument, interest thereon, and the expenses 
of noting a jnotest Exemplary damages can only 
be given m one form of action for breach of con- 
tr.u t, viz , an action for breach of a promise to 
mairy, but they are frequently awarded m actions 
of tort, when the defendant’s conduct has been 
paituulaily irnpropei, or dishonourable, or illegal. 
If, however, the plaintiff has given provocation, he 
will not be entitled to exemplary damages 
Of the vaiioiis classes of damages mentioned 
aboyo, the most important distinction is that 
between li(|uidateil and unhciuidated damages. In 
many contra. Is the parties themselves fix the com- 
pensation or amount of damages to be paid by the 
one who fails to carry out his part of the contract, 
and sometimes the vety nature of the contiQict 
determines the amount, dims, in a contract for the 
s<ile of goods at a certain puce, the failure of the 
puuhascr to pay the pruc entitles the seller to 
sue him loi it , the piue, tluMi, is recerveted as liqui- 
dat.'d damages But if, in such a contract, the 
seller fails to deliver the goods, the buyer's claim is 
for unlupiidatcd damages, viz , such a sum as 
re{)tcsents the loss he has sustained by reason of 
the non-delivery. If he could have bought the same 
goods elsewhere at the same or a less price, then 
his ac lual ilarnage is nil, and all he can recover is 
nominal damages, often estimated at a farthing or 
a shilling, foi the lueach of the contract. If, hoyv- 
cver, he has to pay a higher price for similar goods, 
then his ineasme of damages will be the difference 
between the two pri. es, plus compensation for 
im.onveiucru e and trouble. But in such a contract 
the parties may have said that such and such a 
sum lb W) bo paid on breach as agreed and liqui- 
dated damage's . then the injured party yvill be 
entitled to recover the agreed sum, even though it 
may be more than the actual loss he has sustained, 
unless the . ourt, on inquiring mto the circum- 
stances IS of opinion that the agreed sum, though 
called liquidated damages, is really in the nature 
ot a penalty, for if this is so, payment of the full 
penal sum will not be enforced unless the actual 
daipages sustained amount to such ^ sum It is for 
the judge to decide whether a mentioned sum is a 
penalty or liquidated damages, and the bi oad te.st 
to be applied is: Is it a genuine anticipation bv 
the parties of the loss which they contemplated 
\yould result from a breach of the cont%actror is 
a sum imposed as security for the due perform, 
ance of the contract ? If it is the former, the court * 
wil not interfere, and the sum will be recoverabla 
as liquidated damages ; if it is the latter, it will 
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be regarded as a* penalty and be relieved against. 
The law leans against penalties. 

It is not always necessary for a plaintiff to prove 
actual tangible loss, or the existence of a possibility 
of loss, in order that he may be entitled to recover 
damages from the defendant. Every breach of 
contract, and every wrongful act or omission, with 
some small exceptions to be presently considered, 
give rise to a i lann for damages, and nominal 
damages maV m any sue h case be awarded, although 
no actual loss has been or will be sustained Unless 
the amount of the damages has been fixed by Act 
of Parliament, as is done m some special la.ses, 
or has been agreed to by the paities, the amount 
to be awarded m any case is within the disdction 
of the judge and jury trying the case, and that 
discretion must be exercised in conformity with 
the following rules which govern the assessment of 
damages — 

(1) Damages must be assessed once and foi all. 
A plaintiff must sue for and recover all hi^ damages 
in one action, whether they be for actual, future, 
or contingent loss, and having om e sued to jinlg- 
ment a defendant in respei t of a j)art!('ulai cau5»e 
of action, he cannot bring a second action against 
the same defendant for any loss aiising out of the 
same cause of action which has not mateiialised at 
the time judgment was given in the first action, or 
which has, for some reason or another, not been 
taken into account in the prior proceedings Wheio, 
how’cver, a cause of action is continuing, that is, 
arises afresli from every rej>eti(ion or wery day's 
continuance of the wrong c oinplained of, an action 
may be brought for damages as and when they 
acirue, if tlu' c uiise of action lontinues, after the 
iLSsessment of damages in any paiticular case 

(2) When damages have to be assessed by tlic 
court oi jury, that is, w’hen they are not merely 
noinin.il, or statutory, or agreed, only such damages 
can be awaided as flow naturally fiom the act oi 
default complained of. and a:e eithet the direct 
consequence therefrom or wcic c oritenijilated by 
the parties a.s a consecpiencc thereof. Loss not 
within this hmitaticm is said to be too i emote, and 
cannot Ijie recosered If a plaintiff could reason- 
ably have jirevented any part of the loss he has 
suffered,* such loss as might have been averted by 
him cannot be regarded as the direct consequence 
of the detendant’s act or omission. These iiiles are 
sometimes described togcthci as " the measure of 
damages," by which is meant the standard of 
calculation by which the' damages arc to be ,issi?ssed. 

The doc trine of remoteness may be best explained 
by an illustration In the leading ca.se on the sub- 
ject, Hadley v liaxeadaU. 1854, 9 l-.x 341, ili(> 
j^ilanuiffs, whe^ wcic nnllcis, entrusted tlu delciul- 
anls, who were carricns, with a niill-.shalt to be- 
dehveied to ttu' mill, the carrieis' sen art being 
mtorniecl that the shaft must be sent at once as the 
mill was sto])ped foi want of it Owing to tlu- 
defendants' neglect, the shaft was not '*').vired 
at the prop T time, and tie mill was ‘’"pp d for 
sevc'ial days in consequence^ I'hc^ plrimtil. Iffought 
an action to recover damages lor th« delay m 
delivery, and sought to me hide in the damages the 
loss of profits caused by tiu' stoppage of the mill, 
but it was held that they could not do so, as tlm nu n- 
noticc^to the defendants' servant was not snfli('^n1 
to make the loss of profits damages that might 
reasonably be expected to flow from the brc'ach of 
the contract of carnage In another case, British 
Columbia Saw Mills v Nettleship>, 1868, L.R. 


3 C P. 4t)9, the law w'a.s stated as being that the 
knowledge of the special circumstances must be 
brought home to the party sought to be charged, 
under such ciicumstanccs that he must know that 
the person he contracts wuth, reasruably believe.s 
that he accepts the contract with the special 
conditions. Ihc application of the rule to actions 
ot tort IS somewhat dilleient One who commits 
a wn)ngful act is responsible for the ordinary 
consequences winch are likely to occur; but, 
geneiallv spcdiking, lie is not liable for damage 
which IS not the uatui.'il or oi'dmaiw con- 
sequence, unless it IS shown that he know's or has 
reasonable^ means of knowing that consequences 
not usually resulting from the act are, 4iy re^on 
of some existing cause, likely to intcivene so as to 
c ause damage In a well-known case, the defendant’s 
servant washed down a car4 in his master’s yard. 
In the ordinary way the water sho«ld have passed 
down the gutter to the drain ; but the weatSer was 
fic:>stv, ancl (he di.un was frozen over, so that the 
watei could not get awav, and stood in the yard 
until it froze. Plaintiff's horse slipped on the ice 
so formed and brc^ike its leg, Ihc defendant did 
not know of the obstruction in the diain, and it 
was held that the injury to the horse was not such 
a consc'cpienc 0 as he should reasonably have 
cxi»cctcd as a consccpieme of the washing of the 
van In anothei case* the defendant had made an 
untrue statement about the j’llRintili, the wwds 
used not being actionable in ‘themselves, and the 
plaintiff endcMvomccJ to jiiove as damage.s the fact 
that in c onsecpieiue of the slander a third person 
had lefusod to employ lier. It was held tnat as 
the w'ords used would not natuially lead to such 
a refus.il to cnijiloy, the damages weie too remote 
Another facTor to be considcied in connection 
with remoteness is whcthci the* original act or 
omission complained of was the real cause of the 
injury, ot was theic some* intervention of a third 
fier.son without wlncli the damage would not^ave 
followed. A good examjilc of this distinction was 
seen in an action against a railway company for 
damage done to a gaidon by reason of an engine 
falling down an embankment into the garden, 
where it was held that the company wcic liable for 
the damage done by the engine, but not for that 
causc-l by the crowds of jieopio who came to see 
the engine in the gaidcn, Jfut wl^e^e the (^induct 
of the third ji^^rson was itself a direct consequence 
of the original imsconduet, or the damage followed 
by reason of animals following their natural instincts, 
the original wrongdcjer will bo responsible for all 
Whcie, however, a contingency supervenes upon 
the act c'omplaine*! of, damages cannot be given in 
resjic< t of the contingency If a man travelling by 
tram to take jiart in a coinjictition is injured, the 
juiy m assessing damages for the injury must not 
take into account the possible loss of the prize. 
But wluTC a seller of goods fails to deliver them, 
and the bi^er cannot purchase similar goods in 
the marker; the latter is entitled to recover as 
damages the value of the goods to him at the date 
when delivery should have been made, and such 
value may include the pififits Re would have made 
on a contract to re-sell already enterdcJ into, whether 
the original seller knew of such contract or not. 
If the buyer has already paid the price, the measure 
of clamages for non-delivery is the value of the 
gcxids at the time of the trial. By the Sale of Goods 
Act, 1893 (see Sale of Goods)^ it is provided that 
where a buyer refuses to accept goods the property 
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in which ha*? pasvjd to him, the seller may recover grown m various parts of th*e wolld. It is a small 
the agreed j^in e though there has been no delivery, purple or yellow, oval variety of the common plum,^ 
or mav sue fur d.uTiagt ',, the rnea.surt: of which will and is much used for making preserves, 
he the difference betwe«'n the contract price and DANDELION. — A composite plant flourishing in 

the ni.uket pii'- at the dati when ac i eptance all temperate regions. It owes its na.me —dent de 
ought to have Ihn n made If the projrerty has not lion, lion's tooth — to the jaggedness of its leaves 
passed, the lait' i k ihe only remedy open to the Its milky juice is useful in medicine as a tonic anci 
aellrr )-.,r the im.iaire of damage, for breai h of in disorders of the liver. The dried root is some- 
warrarily see VNammuiiis vno ( onohions times used to adulterate coffee or as a substitute 

Wheie a earner due, not di liv( r goods m jiroper for it. The leaves arc sometimes eaten either cooked 
tune, or if In m giigeati) foM s or tiarnages them, or as a salad. 

the rma-airt of damage, will be th. true value of DANDY NOTE.— This is the name given to a 
thr« go,Kh(, /das any furthu damages naturally delivery order from the Custom House which 
resulting from the l)n a- h of ( ontra* t In a claim Ie(p^(‘^ts the warehouse officer to deliver' to the 
by, a pas^-ngr, foi pi-rsonal mpiries the measure of scare her ceitain bonded or drawback goorfs named 
damages will m- lu<ie the medn al am other c.Kjienses therein, when they are required for exportatio^or 
)f his ( urc, his loss of time, his malulity to continue for ships' stores. The document is filled in bv the 
hts husiness or oc. uji^ition, or to earn an income cxjiortcr, and afterwards passed it the nffiee r 

Ujrd CamplKil’s A. t, brought for the l ei eh of ' t . i ^ ^ ^oU 

the family of a person who lias been killed in an witer nrirT^ a'’ it inserts the 

aendent. only the a. tual pe. un.a% loss suffLcd f w ure of t umversa ly employed in the rnanu- 
hy the family m (piestion tan be i onsnjered. and the more pirticukrlv u writing paper, and 

<l<unagos must be cahuiated m refereiKC to a k - uA ^‘^^■^^ntics, and 

reasonable expwCition / pei mu'irv benefit from i ^ ^famp pajaT. In normal times large 

th, «,„t.„uan', 0 o( • ,l,e ZSu contuaZ n".",' ’ T a I""' t>xpor,e,l ,o 

mcr« possihil.liCT o( future u.lvautagcs, or the gr.c* .I'lctjcallv .uiuve Mr ' Kingdom has 
ratised by the death ^ ‘ ‘ ’i^onopoly of manufacture 

0 ( .asiouallv, it ni.iy be tfut u juuson may suffer '"baSroi'isRIIH 
damage owiiip to tlie a, t of an.,lficr, ,m.l yet have cern me nTn?. ®UU'DINCS.— The legislation coi\ 

no riglit to leiover dainage, lu respei t theieof .1 ,.. ^ * is first to be found in 

..use ,vhat that other l,L done ,s‘n , 1 v oil’ mM< 1,3 „r '8«- » nnv 

turn 0 wh u 11,,. law regards as a legal uglit Z la e and Is? '"n^niored to l.c in a ruinous 
Mample, if a man digs a well ou lus own Uml .mid o er'^.d n Passengers, or to the occii- 

so draw, away lus neighbomS water, tlu lat u t .‘^““*'> 8 ^ a hoard or fence 

clcafiy IS mjiucd. yet he has „„ right of a, “on no me ,11^1 h ‘' passengers, and wiitten 

for the mimy .loe, not amount to a violation of ako be nnf ^ ^ owner. A notice must 

a hg.il right Ag.nn. m a few case.s (L'lnnecs ire 'bh ^ conspicuous part of the premises 

not reioverahlc unless actual loss is p, h TT m t Vd " °t occupie to 

tepair the premises. There 

uaUern ''laborate raised wi^fw?” ? I'ln notice, other- 

i? f ,m XT", “? 'V "’■'"<1 only of Mik >?, or d r„'T “ t'>o 

Ht D.irnas, to wim h town it owes its n.ime The IZ l t ^ ^ s«t-vcyor. will order the wbrk to be 

n.d'o/\hAh,<ir'ir'^ towards the vthat h^ 71 !fl f^ds io L 

Sts f p;:H:i:=S,r 

silf 

luce 1 m tlu lu-ia i 7 P'o- repairs^ nr 7 inconvenient whilst the 

^nd 15.adh!:;i .irftt'h!':; f777’7is; hoards, or 

iutnask inrlnstrv ami ‘ 1 h “ from the street with”? 7^ premises 
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or enclosed. (The penalty as before.) All the above p^sons sending by railway any aquafortis, oil of 
, regulations are embodied in the Public Health Act, vitriol, gunpowder, lucifer matches, or other goods 
1875. of a dangerous nature, to mark distinctly on the 

The Metropolitan Building Act, 1855, created outside of the packages the natuie of the goods, or 

district surveyors for London, whose duty it is to to give notice in writing of the nature of the goods 

supervise all dangerous buildings, and they may to the servants of the company with whom they 

enter upon' and inspect all such structures at all are left. Contravention of these jjrovisions with 

reasonable times. Dangerous stiuctures must be guilty knowledge renders offenders liable to forfeit 

surveyed and reported u^Kin ; if the report is ^20 to the Company for each offence, 

unfavourable, the dangerous structure must be By the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, no veasel is 
dealt with as already explained. If the structure to carry dangerous goods (which term is defined to 

is dangerous to its inmates, a justice of the peace mean aquafortis, oil of vitriol, naphtha, benrine, gun- 

may order them to be removed from it. powder, luciler matches, nitro glycerine, j)etioleum. 

If there is a dispute between the owner and the explosives within the Explosives Act, 1875, and 

local authority in tlie metropolis, the same may be any other goods whuh are of a dangerous nature), 

referred to arbitration. The London Building Act, unless their natuic and the particulais^aro <fis- 

1894, enacts that where a building is ruinous, or so tinctly marked on the outside of the package con- 

dilapidated as to be unfit for use, or where from taming them. Severe penalties aie imposed for 

neglect it is prejudicial to the surrounding property breach of these provisions, ahd also for sending or 

and the neighbours, justices of the peace may order atlcini)ting to semi dangerous goods with % false 

the owner to take down, repair, or lebuikl such de^ rij^tioii, or falsely <les» riding the sender or 

neglected structure, or to fence in the ground on canici thereof. As legards the sale of dangerous 

which it stands. goods, a purchaser who has been injured by goods 

DANGKROLS GOODS, — Those who have to do whicli he has pun based, and which have piovod 

with dangeious goods, whether by way of manu- to be in fact dangoi(»us. has fiecjuently a lemccly 

facturc, storage, cainage, or sale, are under special in pursuance of a warianty implied by the bale of 

liabilities, imposed by the law, to safeguard the Goods Ai t, 1893. Quite apart li oin warranty, how- 

public. '1 he man u facturc of c ertain cj^isses of them, ever, il the purchaser can .show that he was 

e.g., gunpowder and exjilosives, has been regulalecl ignoiant of the dangerous nature of the goods, 

by statute, and to manufacture them elsewheie while tlie seller knew ot it and c4id not warn him, 

than on premise's duly authorised is an olfeiice he can recover damages m toit, foi the omission to 

visited with severe penalties (See Gunpowufr wain him is regarded as negligence. A question 

AND Explosives) Aj)art, however, fioin statute, sometimes arises — Can a thud pcison, into whose 

it IS lawtiil for a man to manufac:tuie and store on h.ands the goods come, sue the original seller ? It 

iiis land any substance he pleases, hovvcvei danger- is clear that no action will he m contract, lor no 

ous. He me ms, however, this liability by so doing, one can sue on a contract who is not a party to it, 
that, if some mischance causes the dangerous goods but an action may sometimes he maintained in 

to csca]-)e and do injury to a tfiird party, the owner tort. Thus, where the defc'ndant, a chemist, had 

becomes liable in damages, though he has taken all sold to a man hairwash, knowing it to be intended 

possible precautions : for it is a well-settled lule of for use by the man's wife, and the wash proved to 

law’ that if a person brings on to his premises any- be injurious, and caused injury to the wife, shtA»was 

thing which will do damage if it escapes, he must held to have a good cause of action against the 

keep iL in at his peiil, e g , \i acid is stored and chemist, on the ground that he was under a duly 

escapes, doing damage to adjoining propel ty, the towards her — for whose use. as he knew, the article 

owner uiU be held rc^sponsible without proof of any was bought — fo use ordinary skill and care m com- 

negligenc c The liability of a person handing goods pounding it In an American case, a drug dealer 

to a carrier, or selling them, is more stringent, for sold to a chemist belladonna, a poison, by mistake 

if a man entrusts to a carrier goods which he knows for dandelion, a useful drug. Ihe cliemist sold it 

to bo dangerous, it is his duly to warn the carrn^r to a country doctor, who m turn sold it to a patienL 

of their nature, and if he does not, and injury results, whose wife was rencleicd dangcrcAiJly ill, Sind it 

he will be-, hold responsible. Nor is it necessary that was hold that*! he patient was entitled to sue the 

the mjuiy should be ocrasioned to the carrier him- drug dealer. 1 he liability of those who sell, or give 

self, for the duty to take caiL. exists towaids all away, dangerous goods may, m fact, be summed 

persons to whom the earner, relying or. care being up in the words of Lord Esher ; “ When one person 

taken, may deliver the goods as fit and jiiojiei to supplies goods or machinery or the like for the pur- 

be de<ilt with in the way in w’hich it was the mien- jjosc of their being used by another poison under 

tion of the parties that the oiiginal (cmtractor sucli c ircumstanc os that any one of ordinary sense 

should himself deal with them. So, in a case where would, if they thought, recognise at once that, 

the defendant employed a railway can ler to lorward unless he used ordinary care and skill with regard 

for him by lail a carboy of mine, acid, without dis- to the condition of the thing supplied or the mode 

closing to him the dangerous nature ol its t cvi tents . of supplying it. there will be clanger or injury to the 

and the carriei dehvcied it to the jil.i". ill, Ihe person or piopertv of him for whose u.se the thing 

servant of ar other carrier, to cairy it bv ki*i, ainl if sujijihed, and who is to use it, a duty arises to 

the plaintiff, ignorant of the contents of tlie carboy, use oidinary caie and skill as to the condition or 

carried it on his shoulder fiom one van li- another, mannet of suj i b mg sucl^ thin^^, and for a neglect 

and while he was so doing, fiom some unt^xplained of such ordinary care and skill whereby injury 

cause, the carboy buist, and the contents injured happens, a legal liability arises to be enforced by 

him, tke defendant w-as held liable. Iho carnage an action for ric’gligenc e " 

^ of dangerous goods has also been dealt with liy D4N0EB0US PERFORMANCES.— Any person 
statute, for the Railway Clauses Consohdation Ac l, who shall cause a child under fourteen years old to 

1845, (a similar provision as to tramways being take part m a public performance must be very 

contained m the Tramways Act, 1870), requires careful. The Childrens Dangerous Performance 
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If) IllC ‘it 
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, ,i jiifi.fltv not CXI cfwlin;; /lO if, 
Jll l((l‘s of I lie J)C< 1 ((, oi of a 
(hi life or Innhs of the 
(hlM ^tw.ll III I nihiro’i !.,1 i.y mu h ju rfot inatiLO If 
,in Miliii' ..'Ilf. to oi. h ihild iliiiinii the ])er- 
(oiiiKJii'i tie Mu;.i:i',ii mav 1)1 iMcln ti •! loi assault, 
and I onijx II ,ation in iv i" avvardid to tin t hild 
In lhH7 (In- '\' t ^va- ' n*' tidid to anv' male vuint^ 
|a/soii Iindir lie a-n- i;t sixti'O, .md to ailV teinale 
yumi;' jll "M uinlif th- ap.i of ii;^hti((i Nopio- 
iitiiiii diall I" 111 tilnti d vMthoiit (he wiitfen i ori- 
,, (It ot Ihi . lin I oltn I I of jaihi i of the dislrn 1. imii -s 
all at udt Id, I an jm: ai fual hoddv harm. oi < uts no 
I onsent to j'l om , uti is tin n ms i ssai y '1 he Ismjilov - 
nil fit of thildiMi \'t, Iddd, has fur (her extendi d 
lliV law' \ lo' ai aiithoiit) may make by laws 
nmilalmy (In oMiipatiom. of ihildiin and their 
lion I s of I mplov nil id \ i hdd must not hit, ( ar i ^ , 
o' move aiivtljiiny so n. avy a-, to i ausi injury, or 
be I nyilovt d in any m i upalioii hki 1} to lx- mjut lous 
to Ills I ill , limbs, In td( h, oi edm at ion 1 he oj^^n or of 
the |(„ .il .iidhotdv m.iy i idi r ,inv I'hn e, wlndher 
ii bmldine oi not, to si e th.it the Ait js beinj’ 
obeyed 

'Ihe I'levi (dion of (aui lly lo t'hddu n Ai t, bS94 
(now lept.did), yivis jiowei to ni.imstratis to jiiant 
.1 In I in I to ,iii\ ( hild e\i i < dinjt sevi ii yeai ^ to (.ike 
p.irt III an i nti i t.immi iit m pi i misi dniy In i nsi d 
loi ( rd' I bunments, di hi .i iinns, or to be ti.iined 
foi sui h putjiose^ 111 ! 'i;i u.is laisid to ten yeais 
by the Alt of b»dd Ih. ihtvinlion ol C'liiilly to 
Oiilduii Alt, IdOJ makisit aiioltiini imnisliable 
by line, ot inijiit-.oimii lit, OI both, to do i hi lollow- 
m^^: (I) {’iinuime, .i bo\ under limileen, or a yttl 
under sixtuii, to !jc m .my stmt, m Inensid pii- 
rntsi s loi tin sale ol iid o .n atiiie Injnoi.loi sinf^tny, 
plaviiapoi pi t loi 111111!,;, OI bi im; exlnbited for jiiold’ 
belwirii tliehomsofbp ,u .unlh.i m {llnsdoesnot 
apply to .1 p!a. < h, , usi d tor piibln enti i t.iimm nts) , 
(’i) pioMiiim; aii\ i hdd undi i the aye o| ihvin to 
been .mij slieit, In Mist d (uimisis, oi umis to 
whnh tin pnbln .ii e .idimtii d i/ii pavmeiit, loi the 
purpose ol smymy, (davmy, ot peiloimme, oi bun” 
I’xlubited fur piolit , (d) puM nine, .my (hild undei 
the .lye ot sixteen to be ti.uned as an .nrobat lon- 
toftiomst, or uuus peiloimei. ot to be baineil for 
any d.iiiy'n on^ pi i toi ni.iut <> 

li'f A' t does not .ippl^ to the lollowmy < .isi s • 
-ill ‘y.is. and eiUmi.unnunt lot the benrtif of a 
sciioif, or lh,v^^, so iony as the terms of the .Ait 
'ix- obeyed, while tliue 1ms fu < n a -,pe, wl 
fxeinp tioi. Ol Inune by the lo, .d .luthonty 

h'lHin I iiMit, i.oim will b, inipos, d upon Ihe 

""Id"'"""' I., . 

lom, ^ min Pill loM , 

'''Hm,, 

I, , ' , 'll nil, ills, d uiidei the I'l.uc 

1 n, 1 thi b,slyueoj .N.lhnu, (,, ,. ) Ml nr.,,,,,. 

yiytiunui.u 'd .1 

■MSe i ohuid .Ml null, t to -hi s, I Ii. !, , 

i'saun "hn',, 

It RH.'., t<. inau ,,i I 

VailOtieS Ih,. ,lpes form rh 

natives n, nianv tl , r’‘n\'pnl food of the 

nntnv of the . wanu les where they grow. 
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and, when dried, are ground foil future use, while 
those not lequired for home consumption are 
exported, the ( hief exporting couutnes being Egypt, 
Turkey, .md Morocco. Rope is made from the fibre 
of the date p.alm, and its sap yields a sugar used in 
India, anil also an intoxicating drink. Varieties of 
this jialm are now found on the western coast of 
the I ’niti'd States and also in China. 

DATK — A tree of the ebony order, valu- 

able tor its fruit and its bark. The latter is used m 
meiln me m <ascs of choleia and diarrhoea. The 
“ilible yellow fiuit has an agreeable taste, and is 
also useful as the source of certain fermentccl drinks. 

HATINfil FORWARD, — In ceitam transactions 
for various reasons the true date of a document is 
not always mserted, but some date ahead is fixed 
upon by the jjartres, and the dotaimont is then 
supposed lo spc'ak from that date. 'J'hus, a bill or 
a iheipie is often dated foiwaid, or post-dated, 
ami the same thing is sometimes done with regard 
to an invoice for gcjods d he exact legal position of 
the patties in such a case is only ascertained when 
the (kite ai lually .iriivcs 

1>A\.- Ihcpciioil of twentv-four hours, generally 
undei stood, m the fust iiistance, to signify the time 
between iniilnighl upon tw'o successive days, d he 
l.iw takes 110 notice of the fiaition of a day If, 
(heiefoie. a icitam thing cannot be done up to a 
leitain day, the whole of the day must be allowed 
I hus, lent IS due upion a fixt'd day, but no distress 
(c/ 1' ) can be levied until the succceiling day, t.e , 
the whole of tile day iiiKin which it is due must be 
.illowcd to ]).iss Similarly, when days of grace are 
to be (all ulatecl in < onnei tion with the payment of 
bills of exi hange, no action lan be taken on the Inti 
until the third day of giace has pas.sed On the 
othci hand, when a thing may be siijiposed to 
happen .it any tinio dniing the day, it is not nei es- 
s.ii y to wait loi the wliole jieiiod to pass dims, a 
man coni|)letcs his Iwenty-fiist )'ear upon the day 
jHior to the twenty-fust anntveisaiy of fits biith, 
Foi ail legal juirposes this completion is effected at 
the lust moment of the day, and, consccjuently, a 
man m.iv lie, in law', of age, nearly two whole rlay.s 
befote he has .11 tually lived for iwenty-one years 

DA^ ROOK. — In the artule Hooks of Account, 
a full desinjition is given of this, and it is only 
lu'cessaii hen* to state that the name is often 
a[)])lied, lliotigh not coneitly so, to the waste 
book, tlial in whuh the daily transactions of a 
buMuess are leioided Ju tiue book-keeping, it 
Mgrnfie'- the ■..lies book, in which the sales on credit 
aie set out in i hionologii al uider. d ho name has 
also somcliim s Ix-en given to the invoii e book, 

1 c , the book in which ail credit purchases are set 
out 

DAYLIRUT SAVLMi.- About the year 1907 the 
Ml Williarj Willett advocated the scheme 
of advancmg Hu- clock by an hour during the 
summer months, m order that the public might 
have the enjoyment of an additional daily period 
of daylight Aftoi many years’ discussion, an Act 
was passed m 1916— tlie Summer Time Act~by 
which the principle was aclo})ted subject to Royal 
1 loclamaticm. In 1917^ „pon a jirescribed date, 
the cloek was advanced by ofie hour, and the 
mumal time restored at a later date. This practice 
was toHowed m 1918 and 1919, and is to be rwpeated 
1 If 920 when an Act is likely to be passed which- 
will make the change an annual one witliout the 
nccessily of any intervention by way of Royal 
1 loclaipation or otherwise. dhe principle of 
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daylight saving hus now been adopted by the 
» m^ority of nations. 

DAYS OF GRACE. — A bill of exchange that is 
drawn payable on demand becomes due directly it 
IS presented. Again, a bill which is expressed to be 
payable at sight, or on presentation, or when no 
time for payment is fixed, is on the same fcniting 
When, however, a bill is expressed to be payable at a 
certain number of days after sight, or after demand, 
or after presentation, or after the happening of a 
certain specified event which is certain to take 
place, the holder must present the bill to the 
acceptor and get the date of the acceptante 
appended. The time for payment is caU ulated from 
the date of acceptam e , but in these cases, just as 
in those where a bill is drawn payable at a leitain 
period after date, the due date, as t ah ulated by 
’the lustrumcnt itself, is not the leal date of pay- 
ment, but thiee days are added, and these days aie 
called " days of grace ” At fust, there is no doubt 
that this extension of tune was gi anted as a mattia 
of courtesy, but now they are given by statute, as 
Section 14 of the Ihlls of Exchange Act, 18S2, 
provides — 

" Where a bill is not j^ayable on (U-mand, the 
day on w’hich it falls due is determined as follows - 
" (1) 'I'hree days, called days of giaie, aie, in 
eveiy case where the bill itseit does not otherwise 
provide, .ulded to the tune ol ])ayment as fixed 
by t)ie bill, and the bill is due and payable on 
the last day of giatc ; Etovided that — 

" ((7) When the last dav of grace falls on 
Sunday, (diiistm<is D.iy, Cjood I'liday, oi a day 
apjiointed by Koy.il pi oi lamation as a public 
fast or thanksgiving day, the bill is, exiejit ui 
th(’ case he.cinafter piovided foi, due and 
payable on the jiieceding business day , 

“ (//) When tiu’ last day of gia<e is a bank 
hohdas (oilier than Christmas Day oi (.ood 
Fiiday) undiT the Hank tfohdays A<t, 1871, 
and .\( Is amending oi extending it, or when 
the last day of giaco is a Sunday and the 
se( ond day of grace is a Itank Holiday, the bill 
is due aiul ji.i^able on the succeeding business 
day 

“ (2) Wheie a bill is payable at a fixed pcniod 
after date, after sight, or after tile hapjH’umg of 
a specified event, the tunc of payment is deter- 
niined by excluding the day from which the lime 
is to begin to run anef by including the day oi 
payment. 

(8) Where a bill is payable at a fixed jietiocl 
aftc’i sight, the time begins to run fio.n the date 
of the accejitaiice if the bdl be acecjitcxl, .iiul liom 
the date of noting or piotcst if the- bill be 
noted or protested for iion-acceptanc c', or for 
non-delivery. 

(4) The term ‘ morth ’ m a bill means 
calendar month.” 

As mistakes frequently aiisc as to the cak 'd.iluan 
of the date of payment, it is frequently ii 'ted on 
the bill, as soon as it can be ascertained * t^e bill 
IS payable a ceitam number of clays after date, the 
date of payment is known at once. If it is ■ xjjressod 
to be payable a certain number of days after 
demand, or sight, or prc'scntation, the chile of 
acceptance governs the whole, and the tune of 
► payment is not ascertainable until acceptance. <n 
order to avoid any mistake as to Sundays, it h 
advisable to consult a calendar. The due elate is 
of the utmost importance w'hen it becomes necessary 


to consider whether action at law is to be taken, 
and It must be remembered that no right of action 
accrues until after the expiration of the whole of 
the third day of gra-^c, unless the bill has been 
previously dishonoured by non-ac c optance. 

In calculating the due date, it is necessary to 
recollect the piovisum contained in the last sub- 
section, because at common law a month always 
meant a lunar month, 'fhe word as applied to bills 
of exchange means a calendar mouth. A bill drawn 
p.ayable thirty days after date and dateil February 
1st IS due on Man h 5th or 6th, according as the 
year is or is not a leap year. A similai' bill drawn 
payable one month after date is due on March 4th. 
If, however, any of these dates in March happens 
to fall on a Sunday, or a tlay appointed as \ public 
fast or thanksgiving day, the due date of payment 
IS advamed to the puxecling business day. Similar 
calculations will have to be fiiacle as to the clue 
date if the bill becomes ilue on siuh'a flate as to 
fall within the other jiroviso of Ihe section quoted 
above Again, a bill dated cm januaiy 1st and 
payable tlmty clays aftci date, subfecl to the pro- 
visos slated, IS due on IT'bruary 3ici A bill dated 
November 28th and jiayable thiee months after 
(late 18 clue on M.itdi 8r<l, although m leap 
year the date would be advanced to Mauh 2ncl ; 
and a bill datc'd January 28th, 29th, 80th, or 
81st, and payable a month after dale, is due 
cm Manh 8i(l, exiejit that in leap year the 
first-named would become due on Mart h 2nd. 

Days of grate are allowed upon pionusstiry notes 
iust as upon bills of exthaiige, and il the jiaynient 
of a bill or of a juomissoiy note is to be made by 
stated insfalinenfs, the three days of giace arc 
allt)we(l u])Oii eat h instalment '1 here are no days 
of grate in the t ase of the(|ues. 

\\dien a bill is diawn in one tountry and is pay- 
able in another, llie date of jiaymtMit is cakulatcfl 
attttuhng to the l.iw of the tountry in whu h the 
bill IS ptayable If, theieloie, .in F.nglisli bill is pay- 
able in a tountiy winch does not allow days^of 
gr.ice, ilie date of jiayment is fixed by tlie instru- 
ment, but if a foreign bill is jiayablc in England, 
three days of grace are allowed, unless tlie bill is 
one of the (lass whit h do not allow days of grace. 
It may be noted that days of giatt’ are not allowed 
in France, Gcimany, Russia, Norw.iy, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and Italy. In Canada 
three (lays are allowed, but m the, finited tjtatcs 
the number vawt s. 

In any case, it is quite possible for a bill or a 
promissory note to be drawn without any days of 
grace being allowed This, however, must be 
clearly indicated uj)on the instrument itself, as 
no extraneous evidence is admissible to vary the 
document. The usual way to indicate this excep- 
tion is to mark the bill or promissory note ” without 
grace ” or ” without days of grat e ” 

Ihc ydirase "days of grace” is also used to 
signify the time of indulgence allowed E^r the pay- 
ment of ir^uidiice premiums after they have 
become due. These arc only allowed, however, by 
the couitesy and (.ustoni of insurance offices — they 
do not exist as c matter of riglj^. 

DAY TO DAi L0ANS.-«^ Also spoken of as " day 
to d.ay money ” and " call money.” Bankers have 
frequently considerable sums of money on hand 
whit h they do not require to keep m their tills or 
to cleyiosit with the Bank of England, but which 
they do not care to lock up for any period, in case 
some sudden emergency should arise. Instead, 
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then, of this money to he idle, it is lent 

out to hillhrok*rs, stockbrokers, and others at a 
fixed rale of inf< rest for a Millie da>. on the dis- 
tint t understanding tliat it. can be called in, if 
required, at a moment’s notne As the main 
ob'eit of the banker is to lend simply on short 
notice, and if he is satisfied that the money can 
always be railed in at om e, these day to day loans 
are frcqiuntly (onliriued and extend over a ton- 
bidcrahh time, but always cm the undeistanding 
that tin; loans are, as it were, made freshly every 
day 

IlFAl) ACCOUNT, -fills IS a term applied in 
banking to .in a< count which is rue longer operated 
iii)on by .1 (iisloTiKi ft IS more esperially a{)nhc- 
aitle tojlhe inciiic'y, stew k, and other secunties whn h 
stand to Ihe ireclit of .a dei e.iscsl jceison who- has 
dealt with the b.mk (luiiiig his lifetime Ihe death 
of a (usiomer revc)kfs the b.iiiket's .uithoiity, and 
no dealing i< possilclc with the account until a 
repi (tentative <d tjie dcM-ascd exes utot or adminis- 
trator has bi'cn appointed Legally, a bankc-i would 
l)C entitled after six yeais to c hum as his own the 
propel ty in liis possession 'I'his is by reason of 
the Statute ot I.innlations In practice, however, 
he is always ready tc) restore' it to any pel son who 
can make out a legal title* (Sec Lnclaimed 
Halances ) 

The teim is also met with in book-keeping, and 
then it sigmlies an acc ■ iint whu h deals with things 
as distinguislusf fiom p Tsons, such as petty cash 
account, charges account, gc^xls acccuint, etc'. 

I)EAI) FKKKiHT. -'Jhe expression "dead 
freight " is used to clenote the c cmiponsation j)ay- 
able to the shqiownc't when the charteier h.is failc'd 
to shi[) a full ( at go It may Ik- payable- at an agrc'cd 
rate, but moi c generally its amount has to be assc'ssed 
by ascertaining the loss actually sustained by the 
shipowner, alter taking into account the fin flier 
expenses he would have been put to if the whole 
cap^o had been shipped '1 he shi{.ownci has no hen 
for this (ompc'nsatioii apart fiom express c'ontract, 
nor will such a hen be given liim except by dear 
words. It IS dearly beyond the mastei’s authority 
in ninng anothei snip, to bind tiie merchant to nay 
for <lra.l fre,«l,t Wlirro a port of loa.fmg i-, nam«l, 
un,k'r a (lurtiT for a l„ll .arp'o, a.ul thu amount of 
freight ilrpcnds upon the amount ot laigo carried 
the charterers cannot oider the vessel to a poit at 
owing to a bar 

thiA ti"’! C'' p'.' ' '‘’‘-‘'.rd 1 la.* licii’, given by 

anuot genetaily 1 „* mamtaiue.l as again.st sinppers 
or assignee, value, unless the bill.s of iidu e 
oxpiessly ineorporalc those terms ot the charter 
party. When the bill of lading r,spres.ses that the 

i?." 

(lea 1 f 1 l’!"Cy. Che conditions of paying the 

letter If a 

addres.s(d, anti there 


Mount Pleasant, Ixmdon, E.C.,C where it is opened 
and returned to the sender if his or her name and 
address can be found. If the sender is undiscover- 
able m this way, the letter is ultimately destroyed 
DEAD LETTER OFFICE.— (See Dead Letter.) 
DEAD LOAN.—If money is lent for an undefined 
period, or if it is not repaid to the lender at the 
time agreed upon, it is generally spoken of as a 
dead loan. 

DEAD RECKONING. — The calculation made of 
a ship’s position at sea by means of the compass 
and log line The former serves to point out the 
course on which the vessel is sailing, the latter the 
actual distance run. By making proper allowances, 
which are generally well-known, for the variations 
of the compas.s. currents, etc., it is possible to 
ascertain, with a fair degree of accuracy, the 
position in any part of the world without any. 
other observations 

DEAD RENT. — In mining leases there is very 
frecpiently a stipulation that the rent wliich is to 
be paid shall depend upon the quantity of minerals 
raised and the prices which they fetch. Obviously 
if the mine ceased to be worked through any cause, 
the mining rent, or royalty, would be reduced to 
zeio. It is to escape from this contingency that, 
instead of calculating the rent exclusively upon a 
loyalty basis, a certain fixed rent is made payable 
in any event, whether the mine is worked or not 
This IS known as dead rent. 

DEAD SECURITY. — Tins means a security that 
cannot be converted into money. The name is 
generally given by financiers to collieries, mills, 
manufactories, landed property, mines, machinery, 
and su( h properties winch are absolutely worthless 
as securities unless they aie worked. 

DEAD WEIGHT, — A statement in a charter party 
that a ship is of a specified register tonnage is a 
rnatter of description, and is not a warranty that 
she IS of that exact tonnage. If the misdescription 
IS very gross, it may be evidence of fraud, or 
possibly the charterer may refuse to load the vessel 
on the ground that she is not the thing be bargained 
to Ijave but if the description is practically comphed 
with, the charterer is bound to accept her. The 
number of tons of 20 cwt. a vessel will lift is called 
ber dead-wcight capacity,” "dead weight,” 
<lraw or " capacity.” " Capacity ” is also 
applied to the room " or number of cubic feet 
available for stowage in the holds of a ship, which 
may differ materially fioin the weight she can lift 
without putting her load-line under water. A 
guarantee by a shipowner of a ship’s carryinK 
capacity T>eing so much "dead weight” is a 
guarantee of the vessel's carrying capacity with 
reforciue to the contemplated voyage and the 
description of the cargo proposed to be shipped, 
so lai as that description was made known to the 
owner. 

DEALS, Boards of fir or pine wood, measuring 
commercially 3 in. in thickness and 9 in. m width 
1 hey are obtained from the Baltic ports. 

D^(AR MONEY,— Money is said tp be " dear ” 
wTien the floating supply of gold is scarce and 
advances are unobtainable, even on the very best * 
secunties. except at a high rate of interest, owing 
to the pressure m the money market, or a high 
bank rate. (Compare Cheap Money.) « 

•DEATH DUTIES. — (See Estate Duty, Executor » 
Legacy Duty, Succession Duty ) 

DEATHS, REGISTRATION 0P.-(See Births 
and Deaths Registration.) 
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DEBATE, BUUS OF. — lu many cases special 
rules are prescribed as to the conduct of meetings, 
and these must be strictly adhered to. In the 
absence of such rules, however, the following may 
be usefully applied — 

(1) Every motion should be taken in the order 
in which it ‘is set out in the agenda paper, and no 
exception should be allowed unless there are special 
reasons for the same and the meeting consents 
to the course being adopted. 

(2) Every motion and any amendments thereto, 
except a formal motion {eg, "that the question 
bo now put "), should be m writing, signed by the 
mover, and. where it is customary, duly proposed 
and seconded. 

(3) When a motion is once before the meeting it 
is in the cuslo<ly of the meeting, and should not be 
withdrawn without the meeting's consent Such 
withdrawal must be made before the motion is 
put to the vote. The mover of the motion .should 
not apply for its withdrawal unless he has oblamed 
the consent of the seconder. Eveiy motion must 
be relevant to the busmc.ss under considmatiou 
and within the scope of the notice of the meeting 

Unless the articles or the legulations so recpnie, 
it 13 not impel alive that motions or amendments 
should be seconded There is no law winch ]>revents 
a motion or an amendment theieto being jnit, 
unless it IS seconded 

Amendments may be moved to a motion after it 
has been moved and seconded, and before it has 
been put to the meeting 

(4) When an amendment has been ])ut and 
carried, it supersedes the original motion, and 
must be put again m the amended form as a 
substantive motion, to which amendments may be 
moved in the ordinary way 

(5) It IS not ilesnablo to have more than one 
amendment before a meeting at the same time 

(6) Voting should bo, m the first instance, by a 
show of hands ; the demand for a poll should be 
subject to some miniimim of support. 

(7) 'flic chairman must have, subject to the 
control of the meeting, the right to determine the 
order m which the intending speakers shall address 
the meeting. Subject to the closure and also at 
the discretion of the chairman, every person has 
generally the right to speak once, but once only, 
to any motion or amendment, with the exception 
of the mover, who has usually the right to a brief 
reply. It is the better practice to allow speaki-rs 
for and against a motion to be heard alternately 
Any person may speak only once, except to move 
a formal motion {e g , that the question be now' put); 
to ask a question ; to laise a point of oidci , or to 
make a short personal explanation. 

(8) In speaking, each speaker should addrc.ss 
and face the chair and remain slamlmg wliiLst 
speaking. In committc<-s, inembeis geneially 
remain seated whilst addiessing the chair. 

(9) Debate must be relt van! to the sid)i< ct under 
discussion, and must relate to some' >■ ' iig beiori' 
the meeting in reference to a motion, mu^ulmcnt, 
or point of order. 

(10) All appeals on points of ord'-’' should be 
made to the chairman, whose decision thereon 
must be unquestioned, and regarded as final and 
binding on the meeting. 

(11) At company meetings the customary ^rms 
of interruption arc — 

(а) To amend a motion ; 

(б) Jo adjourn ; 


(c) To postpone a decision ; and, rarely, 

(d) To closure the debate. The " previous 

question " moved for the purpose of evading 

discussion is rarely made u.se of, and should not 

be encouraged. 

Such motions can usually be moved at the con- 
clusion of the speech of any member oi the meeting 
and arc generally moved with the biiefest accom- 
panying remarks (if any). 

(12) No motion to rescind any resolution should 
be allow-ed at the nicidmg at which such resolution 
was adopted ; and it is usual to allow for the 
expiration of (say) six months before a motion 
for rescission may be moved, of which due and 
adequate notice must be given. 

(13) (Questions to otficers of the company may, 
with the ]icrmission (express or imphecl) of "he 
meeling, bi“ put Matt ('is of importance should be 
put to such olficers thiou|iJi the chairman, and 
such procedure m geneial should b# adojited. 

(14) It IS not desirable, in aii^ cncumstan«es, for 
paid ofliceis to take part m disciis.mon at a meeting, 
especially when there is difference of opinion. 

(See ('oMMiTrhK and Cummutee MnniNGS.) 
DEBENTURE RONDS.— 'Ihe.se are tlebenlures 
which are generally itdecmablc at the end of a 
specified period. 

DEBENTURE INTEREST COUPON. — (See 

DEbFNrtJRKS iNTliRKST CoiirON ) 

DEBENTURES. — The term " debenture " is one 
of an extremely wide signification, but in its com- 
monest acceptation it signifies some form of security 
given by a company or a body of pei sons in return 
for money advamixl by way of loan. It is derived 
from the Latin debeo, " I owe." 

Oeneral Powers of Borrowing, Ihe mere fact of 
trading docs, generally speaking, confer a right 
of borrowing money for the mleiests and in 
connection with the business, and, therefore, it is 
not absolutely essential that bon owing powers 
should be given by the memorandum or by the 
articles of association. Still, it is always advIUabTJ 
that provision should be made for borrownng, and 
that there should be conferied upon the company 
the right to charge some poition of its undertaking 
as a security for the money advanced. 

Borrowing by Company or (Corporation. The 
powers of borrowing of a joint slock company 
engaged in trading must be carefully distinguished 
from the powers possessed by a corpor^ion or 
bexly not cng/igcd m trade. As {)?>irttea out above, 
a trading concern may always borrow without 
special poweis; a corporation is bound by its 
cnarter, and any attempt to borrow beyond what 
is allowed is an act ultra vires {q.v.). Wlien a com- 
jiany is established or incorporated by Act of 
Parliament, its borrowing powers are invariably 
limited by its special Act. 

• Powers under ArticlcH. It is advisable, however, 
in a)) cases tliat the memorandum or articles 
should contain clauses relating to the borrowing 
poweis w^iich the company is to enjoy, and the 
.nature of The security which is to be given when 
those powers aie exercised If the memoiandum 
and articles are silent upon the subject, a special 
resolution i cess<iry*belofe debentures can be 
issued. These borrowing powert are invariably 
exercised by the directors of the company. If 
the direct 01 s exceed their powers, the act is ultra 
vires iqv) the company, and the lender has no 
right to reclaim his money Even the security 
which he may have received is void. It is the 
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BUSINKSS man ^ J-'- 


1 V. i^v^x 


/ilil \ 


to the a|)[)li' .itK>n 
<unl if lie <loe'> 


. ^ 1 h . X L. I i>ovu ot fit'- c<)/n))viny. and 

,i hf 1 i total ho' r h'lt Ml' li a 1. nder luix a rit(ht 

l,n.uh ot Alt inil'lK'l ^va.t.infv of authontx Jhjt 
the lul.lei H not hound t<. v' 
of the inone\ Lvhn 1. h. ,id\.in. ( 
he IS -ihl. ^o I'lv ni>on ht^ sMinitv, Mine tin loan 

1 1 S' 1 1 w A -1 .(lilt. 'i . d 1 d 

S<‘(*urU> for IhdM'idure^. 

I h, lilt. ( lot . ( an ( liai)^i .in\ jm' ' 
(,| I h. ( oiiip.tiO VMl Ii t he ( \( ( I'tion 
,i 111 .il 1 in inn all< d » aj.it al t an 
, ,'i I) th- 1. IS .1 s|.. (lal Kiv'U 

Lii/luin or tin aitn h s, and e\ ( n tin n 
, , nol . \t. lid to that [Mil ol the 
|i,t , h- t II ( oiistil nil d .1 i< seiv( 

:Ui(l wliM h t an onl\ h. t all' d u|), 


/.ltd to tin- 


x< ( M I 1 1 V ' I '■ 

ol the A-' I 
ol inn Ail'd ' ■ 
ntiU' h(' ' h u 1',' 
in I Ik* meiiioi A 
I In* (lOuT I I loi 
I .i]i|t aI hn h 
liahihtv ('/)') 


undei S' I I ion ?*-» ol lie ( o[n|.aiii( s (( onsoli'lal ion) 
Alt ol«h>hH, 111 ilie^'Vdit ol Atul foi tin piirpos' s 
of tin ' oni|i,inv I" I’S', woiiiid up 

Borrow iutf. ' nh ss < \pi« ->sK nstiAun-'l 
hs the Aitn !( ^ ol a^ah ia 1 ion, a ( ()mp<in\ is .•ntilh d 
to huiiow iiione\ in tin sAiin \sav as ,in i)i'lin<it\' 
individual lot esample it cah honow upon hills 
of ''Xch.inL;' oi pi oini-> a.i v noi'-s, oi h\ ohtaiiniii; 
an oviidi.ilt tioin its h.uikiis tins is simpK 
,ui iiicnli nt ol tin hnaius>, Init tln-K- iire olln-i 
WiU's of I aisiug inoiH \ he 'lx hi-in lit ol t In ' oinpauv 
and t In-sn j;' uei <ilk, i i msi in 

(a) A niortf;a(^'' oi (Iiaij;'* hn the jmiposi- of 
seeiirm)^ any issue <i[ d. In ntuu > 

(/i) \ moitya^i* OI (hai^e on ninalh'd sh.in* 
capital of till* 'oinpanv (suhji . t to wh.d has la en 
already sani) 

(c) A rnori^ag'* oi (hAi,'_;e 'U-ated or ecn'endd 
liy an insti iinn nt win. h, if ( u at' d b\ an mdi\ idnal, 
woiilil H-'iniK- I ej.;isti Atmn as a hill of s.d'* 

((/) A nioituM^e OI ( liAi ^e on ai._\ hind, \vluie\'-i 
situate, OI ,inv int' lest thei' in 

(A/’ A nioit^^am' 'ir « Inu ip- on any hook (U'hts <>( 
the company 

(/) \ tloatini’ chatye on I'u- ninh-rtakmt' oi 
propel t\ ol tin* ' oinpanv 

It will 1)'* ohcioiis, ih'K'foie, tint .1 ('oinjranv is 
enabled to luoityaye any pai t of it-. i<al ]aop<'it\, 
either hv a ley.d <m an cinitahl'- nnnlc'ap'*, ainl io 
execute a nuntyayi' ot its (h.dl'ls in the same 
maimer as au mdi\idual, l)\ nn ans ot a hill of sale , 
but th'^ most iVjftmioii \va\' adopt<-d l^\ a i oinpanv 
foi lAisiny nn nev is to (mate dchenfuHs, and llu-se 
alone need spK ml . onsidei.ihon wlun dealing with 
tompames .m 1 . ompany law 

Dehenliires (ienerall). In t'nm a dthenfuie 
is a chaigr oi moitgagi upon tin uinUihikmg oi 
pro[ieil\- of A ( onipAu\ , h'Aiing a fix'd iaIk oi 
mleiest, And i illn-i irpacAhl.- uuhm a tixi-d lenu 
ot vea.s, m n i edei niahlr .luiing tin e\istiu((^ 
or th<- 'oiiipAiiv \ p'lson to whou tin mtcn-sl 
:uul the pinuipAl nnnn'V ai i Msmed m (all'-d 
ndt'heutme Inrhlei llnie is no pi< rise <h imit ion 
of what a ih-lnntme is, .uid ih-- tmiA is not a 
technical one If luis t.mn judu lallv ohsmved* 
I ' aiinof liiul au\ pu cis.- le'yal 'h-fniition of 
tlu'- t'lm It is niA eiflK’i in law <m commerce 

a stuctlN tecimfcal t.-rm, 'u wliat is calh-d a term 
of art ” Dehenluu has Ix'eii appln-d t'r describe 
such an instriimeut as a ladway moitgag'- oi 
hnml, and al a) .i p. isonal smuiitc the 

1)1 uce bonds The last nanicl, hovvevei, can have 
nttle or nothing m common with a debenture 


secured by mortgage, either fi)ra the point of 
value or from the point of the legal nghts and 
remedies available to the debenture holder. 

Forms of Deboiiluros. llu'rc are many forms 
of debentures, but, sp'piking generally, they may 
br divided into two classes The first is mort- 
ga-'e d'-bentiires, which give a charge over a part 
oi"oV'“i tlK* whole of the assets of the company, 
and the vaond is debentures which give no 
cliarg' at all, but siinplv consist m a promise 
1o iiay a sum of money in consideration of a 
loan made to the company. The former is much 
irioie cornm'm than the latter There is also another 
division, a very simple one, into debcntuies which 
are regisl'*r'*d m the company's books, and deben- 
tures of whi'li the rights i)ass by delivery. The 
first are kmiwri as “ registeied debentures *’ and the 
other i lass as “ ilebentiires to bearer " It has been 
lU'hcially 'lemleil that debentures to bearer are 
negotiable instruments, m the full sense of the 
leim, bv the geiu*ral custom of merchants 

lleglsfered fleheulures and Debontiiros to llearor. 
K'*gi'-t'-ied (li'li'-ntuiex are c\'])tessc(l to be pa>- 
abl'- to the legistcred holders of the same If any 
c hange e. to lake phu e m the ownership, the 
d'-hentures muxt be tiansi'*! r'*d as shares or stock, 
and till' instrument of transfer must also be 
regisfeu-d with the company Debentures to bearer 
au ])a)al)lc to the beater theieof, and ate transfer- 
able* by delivery No holder is registered, and, 
therc-toie, the tiansfer stamp (inly is avoided, as in 
the* 'Use of shaie wanants. But, upon issue, 
d'.beiUuies to bearer require to be stamped at the 
lal'* of lOs per cent, on the amount secured by 
them, calculated iijum multiples of /lO ; whereas* 
registc*iecl debenluic's, being liable to transfer duty, 
aie 'inly stampe'l at the rate of 2s Od. per cent , 
with (citain giadations. as shown below 

llebenlures and iKdiimUiro Slock. There is 
oltcn (listiiution made* betw’oc'ii debentuics and 
d(-h(‘iiliii( -^lock In reality tlu- hoidt-rs ot cleben- 
luif^ stand in v<iv imith the same position as 


the holdeis ot debent UK* stock T lu' diifeience 
consists m.iinlv in llu' mode of ti<u\sl('r Ordinarily 
dclii-nt 111 c bonds aic* onlv ti .insh-rable in thc'ir 
('iitiHtv , (li'benluie stock ma> be transferred 
in whole ot in pait, provided that such part 
does not involve a fi action of a stated amount. 
Debentuu* stock is tiecpiently made transferable m 
nuiltqT'-s of / lO riic-rc- aic also other peculiarities 
of tiaii-^f'-i, the mam object being to secuie 
id(*ntitu .ilion 

Issue ol Uebenturos. Wh'-u the directors of a 
t ompanv hav.- u-solvcd to issue debentures, an 
m\ itatioii IS made to the* public to subscribe for the 
same Ih'* issue ol debentures is so exticmcly com- 
mon, and till* iact is so generally notified m the 
jniblic pi ess, that the reader can easily supply him- 
s.'lt with pai iiculais as to the intended issue and the 
(onditions which arc imposed. It will be found in 
almost every case that a fixed rate of interest is 
payable, and the payment of this interest will 
fc-irm a fust charge upon the piofits aivl assets of 
the cornjiany, subject to what is stated hereafter. 
Since debentures arc a debt created by the company, 
the money raised by them forms no jiart of the 
capital of the company. It has been decided over 
and over again that debentures may be issufd at 
a discount, thus making a great distinction between 
their issue and the issue of the share capital of the 
comjiany. When a company is particularly success- 
ful Its debentures, if any are issued, are eagerly 
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FHg A.B. COMPANY, LIMITED. 

lnoorp«rat«d undar tha Oompanlaa Aota, 10OB-17 
Registered Offloei 379 LUDQATE HILL, LONDON, E.O. 


10 78 MORTGAGE DEBENTURE £loo 


88ueof £10,000 Mortgage Debentures in 100 Debentures of £100 each, numbered 
1 to 100 inclusive. Bearing interest at the rate of £5 per cent, per aniium. 


1. The A. B. Company, Limited {hereinafter called “ The Company ”), will on the 
31s^ day of December, 19.-, oy on such earlier date as the principal money hereby secured 
shall become payable, in accordance with the conditions indorsed hereon, pay to Charles 
Dickinson, of 395a, North Road, Guildford, in the County of Surrey, or^other the registered 
holder of this Debenture, his exemtors, or administrators, the sum of £100, due and owing 
by the Company to the said Charles Dukinson, as the Company doth hereby acknowledge. 


2 The Company will, until payment of the principal money hereby secured, pay 
to the registered holder hereof, his cxceutors or administrators, interest on the said sum at the 
rate of five pounds per cent, per annum, by half-yearly payments, on the 30//i day ^"June 
and the 31<f/ day of December in each year, the first of such half-yearly payments to he made 
on the 30/// day of June, 19.. 

3. The Company doth hereby, as beneficial owner, charge with such payments, all 
its property, whatsoever and wheresoever, both present, and future, including its uncalled 
capital for the time being. 

4. This Debenture is issued upon, and subject to, the conditions indorsed hereon, 
which shall be, and be read as, pari of this Debenture, and which the Company covenants to 
observe and perform in every respect. 


(BiVCU under the Common Stal of ihdCompany this Ist day of January, 19^.. 



Ervfst Flanks 
George Howard j 

Montague Norris Secretary. 







THE ’CONDITIOHS W1THI(| REFERRED TO 


, iiHsU.hrnlur, of, is.rps of 101)1), -beuturc-. of ilOO each, number 1 to 100 inclusive, 

uho,., ,ssu„l by the to fo, an a^RregaU- .unount of ^10,000, The Company 

Hhall l« at liberty to i,-,iir birtbrr DclK iiturcs of a like nature, to rank pan passu with the Debentures 


of ihlM 


2. Ih,' 1). iK'iiliiies of IliH bcni-, '.b.dl lank pan passu as a first cliargc upon the property, 
charge, 1 l»y th(*l), beuliH, s uilliout any iireferciii e or priority one over another, and shall, until the 
luoiieys iK-rcby vaiiieil sli.ill Imome payabh', be a floating security, and the Company shall not 
create any morl|^ag(v>f ' ni jiiionty to the bdul Dcbcnturch. 


J, The n.onry lir.cl.\ s(‘cuied shall immediately become payable if the Company 

makes didault for a peiiofl of three e.ilrnddi months ui the payment of any interest hereby secured, 
diitl the legisteied lioldoi hercfit befoie siu h interest is paid by notice in writing to the Company 
Ciih ' ui such pniK i[)d! money, oi it a distuss or exec ution is levied upon or against any of the property 
and the assets of ttu- t omp.uu , -ind is not jiaid out or wilhdiawn within ten days, or if a receiver 
of any properly and <issets i i tlie ( onipioiy is rvppoiiitcdl by any court of competent jurisdiction, or 
if an c>rd(‘i is made or an el!e( li\e resolution is jiassed foi the winding-up of tire Company. 


4. 1‘he jumt ipal moni'v -nid intcK'st hei eby secured will be paid at the Registered Office of the 
Coriipaiiv, or at the ( ompaiu 's bankeis loi the time being, or at the option of the Company at 
aojnc plac m I (Uidon to be named by it 


5. Tlie t ompaii) w ill criuse a rcgislet of the Debentures to be kept wherein shall be entered tire 
aanie.R.s *;4ih('ss('s, and desciiplions (ft the holdcis of the Debentures, and the number of the 
Debentures lield by them lespecticely 


6. riie registcied holder will be legal (led as exclusively entitled to the benefit of this De- 
benture, ,ind all pi'mons may .ict accordingly, and tlie Company shall not be bound to enter in the 
register notice of any bust, or to recognise any light in any otlier jx^rson save as herein provided. 

7. rile ri'gisteied holdiu foi the lime being of this Debenture may by instrument in wTiting 
transfer the same 'I hf' instnimeiit ot ti.mstei sliall be left at or sent to the registered office of the 
Companv with a fee ot live shillings, ami theienpoii the transfer sJuill be registered, and the name 
of the Uaiisteirc f' entcitd m tlie legister ,is the holder of this Debenture. The Company shall be 
entitled to letain the tninstiT. 


8. No tiansfer will be legistered diiiing the thirty days immediately preceding the days by 

this Debenture fixed foi payment ot mteiest 

« 

9. In the case of jomt-iegistered lioldcrs, the princip<fl money and interest hereby Wured 
will bo deemed to be owiicg to^tlu m on a joint account. 

10. The principal money and mteiesl hereby secured will be paid without regard to ai^ 
cquiUes between the Comjiany and the original or any in^'rmediate holder hereof, and the receipt 
of the registered holder for such pnncijial money and interest shall be a good discharge to the 
Company. 



11. the Company may at any time give notice the expiration 

hia executors or ^ministrators, of its mtenbon o P®y yincipal money hereby secured shall 
of six calendar mlnths from such notice bemg given p named 

become payable. In case of joint holder, the notice shall be sufficient g 

oi such holders. «r»4na 

.. . „o.,„ . ..,v- - c„,-v .P.. - 

VI :iddresscd to such person at lus 

it through the post m a prepaid letter addressed 10 twenty- 

letter containing the notice was properly addr P 

,, xn any of the cases set out in Clause 3, the this 

the consent in writing of the holders of the major^ y m receivers of the property charged 

series, appoint by writing any person or persons ,,, principal moneys 

by the Debentures, and .g^rtive as if all the holders of Debentures of this 

hereby secured become payable, an appointed shall have power 

series had concurred in such appointment, ^n^ j,^,^„rures , 

(а) To take possession of the prop y a Uiarccd by the Debentures. 

(б) To sell, or concur in selling, any o le ] providing for the matters specified 

And all moneys received by of the Conveyancing and baw of Property 

111 the first three paragraphs of Clause 8 o Debentures. And the foregoing 

Act, 1881, be applied in or towards satis extension of the provisions of Sections 

provisions shall take effect as and by way ^ incorporated 

19-24 of the said Act, which provisions so varied 


herein. 




DaUd the Is/ day of January, 19. 
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sought for by the Ihvesting public, as offering a 
secure return for the money advanced. The applica- 
tion for, and the allotment of, debentures follow the 
same lines as those adopted in the case of the 
application for and the allotment of shares. The 
advantage to the eompany is often very great. 
A company may be making an ext client profit on 
its capital, and may see a fa\ oui able ojiportunity 
of increasing its turnover if it is supplied with 
additional funds. If the financial position of the 
company is sound, these additional funds arc 
obtained by guaranteeing a small rate of interest, 
and a profitable use of the money advanced wall 
greatly increase the dividends ot the oidinary 
shareholders. 

When the applicabon for debentures is satisfac- 
tory, and the persons who have applied aie act epted 
as debenture holtlers, a document is issued by the 
company which sets out the terms of the contract 
entered into lietwecn the jiaitics, and the conditions 
of the issue are invariably indorsed ujion it. 'I'he 
precise nature of the bond will dejiend upon the 
nature ot the business carried on by the company, 
and the peculiar urcumstanccs of the case If the 
debentures are issued undc'r seal, there is no need 
to set forth the consideration ; but unless they aie 
cieatcd by deed the consideiation must lie stated. 

SiKM'iinftn of Morigiige iMdieiilure. J he (omnum 
form of a moitgage d( bent me jiayabh-toa registensl 
liolder is giv en as an insi i 

Mthough the clauses set out m the indoi segment 
of the debenture which is given as a siiecimcii aie 
• he genet al ones, they do not pretend to be 
exbaustice Parties are tree to coiitiact in whal- 
evei terms thc^y please, so long as they are .ic ting 
legal! V, and if any additional terms au; added they 
must bo complied with, ft is not uncommon, when 
thcic is a trust deed, foi an addition. d « lausc* to 
provide for the registcied holdet having the beneht 
of such deed, the outlines of whu li will, of c oui sc*, 
be given It the (omp.sn.* chaiges its property 
generally, and not merely a ])ortion of its immov- 
able properly, the third clause of the front part 
of the delH'ntuie will run somewhat as follows — 
The Company doth hereby charf’e with such pay- 
ment its undertaking and all its property ivhatsoever 
and wheresoever, both present and future. 

The clause must be still tuither ainjilified if the 
uncalled capital is to form a jiait of the security 
Debentures lecpiire to be .stamped, and the rate 
of duty IS fixed by the Finance Act, 1899. It is as 
follows — 


Where the amount secured does not 

s 

d. 

exceed 

Vio. .0 

3 

Exceeds £l0 and does not exceed 

l25 .0 

8 


/5I). . 1 

3 


/ioo. .2 

d 

/JOO 

/ISO. .3 

9 

i;i50 

1200.. 5 

0 

{200 

1250 d 

3 

{250 

KUh . 7 

6 


and an addiLonal stamp duly of 2s. 6d h ^wcTy 
;^100 or fractional part ot jTlOO after 7 300. 

Debenture to Dearer, llicrc is very littii dilig- 
ence between the foi m of a ikbcnturc i .sued to a 
register(."d holder and a debcutuu* to beaier J he 
latter, 4iow'cver, generally contains a statemonl to 
the effect that payment of the amount of 1*ie 
debenture will be made, subject to any conditions 
indorsed on the debenture fotrn, to the be.irer 
upon presentation. A debenture to beaicr has, 


in the majority of cases, coupons attached to 
it for the payment ot interest, and the document 
will then also stipulate that the interest on the 
money will be paid to the person presenting the 
coupons, m accordance with the* terms annexed 
to the coupons. The conditions indorsed on the 
debenture will also vary considerably from those on 
the debenture bond of a registered holder, but the 
general omi.ssions arc so obvious that they need not 
be more particularly noticed. Ihe stamp duty is 
10s. per cent , calculated upon multiples of ^10. 
Thus, on a /lU debontme, or jiait of l\y), the stamp 
IS Is 

Perpetual Debentures. The pci son who advances 
his moiu v usualK washes, as m the case of a 
moitg.igc' to an mdividiial, to have' some cej^taint^ 
as to the date- ot tiie ic'jiaymeiit of the money 
adv.uici'd ])c-bon1ures have often a condition 
attached to tlu'in that lepaywient shall be made 
at a lived time Hut, by the Coiniian«“s Act, 1907, 
It w.is made possible loi a t omj^any to issuc*per- 
petu.il debent 111 es I lu sc lion ol the Act of 1907 
lias now been lephuisl b\ ^eilion 103 of the Act 
of 1908 

Re-lnsiie. Anotlnu umov.dicTn of the Act of 1907 
had reletiMice to the re issue of icsleemed debcMiturcs. 
The statutoiy jirovisions as to this matter are 
now contained in the most (oiu ise form in Section 
101 ot the Act of 191)8 

Speeifto Perfonnanco. When a prison has con- 
tiacUsl wutli .V company to talo* debmitures or 
(h lx'iiluie shuk, hi“ is now' (unpow'eicd to institute 
an .u'lion lor sjiei ilu' performance (</?') if the 
dcbentnies an.' not issued to him Ihis, again, 
w'as an innovation m.ule l)y tin* Comjuinies Act, 
1907 

Securlly. Fot tlie giealer si cuiity and i)i otoction 
of the de'beiituK' holdeis, tile propi'ity of the com- 
{laiiy is fiecpu ally conveyed, iii whole or m jiait, by 
w.iv' of moitgage to bi‘ held by tiustees m trust lor 
till' debent me ho'deis I he dixsl bv means of wluch 
this IS ellcs ted is < ailed a “ < ovonng " or a " trusH"*'^ 
deed If sin h a deed is in existeni e, the debentures 
themselves should contain a < ondition im orjiorating 
its terms by tefeteiKe dlie form of (he cleufl will 
depend entirely upon the sjiccial circumstances of 
the case 

Floating (’barge, WIkmi the covenng Tir trust 
(hn*il conveys immov.ible projx'ity to tJie trustees, 
thiTe IS littlC dilficiilty coniiectecl wi^h the mattei ; 
but it IS a fotalU' ddfciciit ali.ni when Uic' comjiany 
seeks to chaig(' such things as stock-in-trade, 
book ilebts, etc , as seem it y for debentures. 

1 his kind of chaigc; is generally elfectcd by 
what IS known as a “ floating charge.” Under 
such .1 cliargc the coin]>any is able to deal 
witli its movable' propel ty in the ordinary 
course of business, so long as it is a going concern, 
winch it ‘ oiild not slrn tly do in the absence of the 
power , but as soon as a leceiver {q.v ) is ajipointed, 
or the Inisiness of the comjiany comes to a stand- 
still, or tlicie^i.s a winding-iij), the charge crystallises 
atjd bc( orncs < nforc csible In a well-known case it 
lias been said : ” A floating secmity is an equitable 
charge on the as i. for the time being of a going 
com ern , it attaches to tlfc subject charged in the 
varying ccmdition it hajqicns to be •from time to 
time. It is of the c.ssence of such a charge that it 
icmains dormant until the undertaking charged 
ceases to be a going concern, or until the person in 
whose favour the charge is created intervenes. His 
light to intervene may, of cours^e, be suspended by 
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apiK.uiLi^ ..r ilux^te 

tl«t 'h'-rc , „e that any 

;:rsk 5-,;::^ 

tliat till Miiii|i.iiiv lias issiii'l di-lxntuns Ihi- 
“ tio Ilf a l.ialin;; -l.aiBs- docs not ncccssanly 

revciit a V fr...n iKatiiiB M-i- 

. 1 , siicdfii asMls, h.idiK! i.ri'iiity ovci the ditiin 
'il’n’r Ii.lcss thi ii- IS a I la',. SI. to that oflect ... lie 
/nd.iisnii. nt, as sl.iavn above at the end of Clause 2 
Moreover, tlu holder ol a debctuie '"a‘ nh •> 
lliiatins iliaiK'- IS Ilitilli'd to issue a w, it lor the 
.roteaion oldi.s interest before the i,r,.u,|.al .honey 
seiined by llie ileb. iiture has bis oine payable, 
and if, when Ihi- i ,isf ionics on foi hcaiing, the 
money lias bctoinc due or the s<MUtit> has crystal- 
hned, the lonit has jutisihiUoii to make an order 
for reahs.ition ol the sei unty, and. so far as is 
necessary, foi fouclosiue. 

Priorities. Iheolijict m si curing di lientuies is to 
gam niioiily m tasi the coiujiany is wound np 
iheii' are celt am cliaigos. however, whieh liavc 
pnouty even ovei d. bi'nt ures, ^ . a landloid who 

distrains for mh, a juiUpnent cieditoi vsho artuall\ 
sei/es and sells piuperiy covtied by the lloatmg 
clmrgc. and ceitam claimants in wmding-np Again, 
wliere a ( oinpanv is I'eitig wound up, a floating 
diarge on the and- ilaking or pio])ertv of tlu com- 
pany ciea*ed withm thu e months oi tlu < omiiu'nci - 
ment of the wmdmg-ui> will, unh ss it is juoved tlial 
tlu‘( oinpanv imnu dial i Iv .vlt 1 1 the cif .it um (’ll tlu' 
chaige was solvent, be invalid, ( \( ept to tlu' 
amount ut any cash paid to the (oinpany at the 
time ol OI subse(|ueiitlv to tlu' cieation of, and in 
’ . wMSideration for, the ihaige, together with mteiest 

oi\ that amount at tlu' r.ite ol 5 per (cnt. per 
annum 

ReglHlratlmi of Debentures. Ml debentures must 
be tmlcied on the legister of the comiiany, but 
they aie e\|)ressly excluded from rcgistiation 
JLS bills of sale ( 1 here aie various registers. 
Some are kept by the Registrar of Joint Stock 
Ck)mpam s,^ a^id otlieis by the conijiany ) Ihis 
regLstei ol moitgages and diarg/s is a ]nibhc 
one, and any peison i.s entitled to insias t it on 
payment of u (ee of is An omission to register the 
charge within the jui siribed time lendeis it \owl 
as regards the propeity comprised in it, though the 
omi.ssion does not invalidate the covenant to jiay 
the debt. Ihulme to ke< p a jiioper registi'r of mort- 
gages and diaiges tenders the duet tons hable to 
heavy penalties, though the couit may, in ceitain 
cases, give relief wlicn it is ch-ar th.it the abseiue of 
regutr.ition is able to be explained Its existeni e is 
of great value to the publu , and its cpntcnts make 
dear the nature and the otder of the senned ddjts 
of the company 1 he legist et was t'stabhshed by the 
Chimpames Ad, 1S(VJ, but as it was held that 
failure to rogistci 'mortgages and charges did not 
invalidate thftse mortgages and chaiges, it did not 
aeive any useful purpose until the ])a.ssing of the 
Com[>ames Act, 1900, whidi made void every 
charge not entered therenn the piovisions of the 
Act of 1900, togethei with the amendment of the 
Art ol 1907, are now rcprixliKcd in Sections 93-102 


of the Act of 1908, to which Teierence should bff 
Ide for fuU particulars. (See Reg.sxratjonO , 
Transter. Debentures which are debentures to- 
bearer are t ransferable by delivery ^ 
which are debentures to '??‘^®'lhich “K- 

transler.-iblc according to ‘h® "o o^.cuto 
indorsed uiion the debenture bond. H no particular 
"tirS ussier IS .ndreated, they fc transferable 
11. the s.'inie way as an ordinary chose in , 

that IS, by means of a written notice 8 '^™ to the 
company, and by a document in wntmg signed by 
till- transferor. A common form of transfer 'S shown 
as an inset. Another form frequently used runs 
as follows— 

/ A B of consideration of the' 

iumof L ..'■■■ fah to me by C. D., of .... - ... 

Do hereby transfer to the said C. D., nis 
Executors, Administrators, and Assigns, certain 

Eemstered percent. Debenture Bonds made 

by the X. V. Company, Limited, to me, ana 

dated the day of 

Debenture securing the sum of £ 

and all my right, estate, and interest in and to the 
money thereby secured on the properties ana 
securities thereby assigned. , s 

In Witness whereof I have hereunto se/ my 
hand and seal this day of - •• 

Signed, sealed, and delivered \ 
by the above-named 
A. B. 
in the presence of 

Signature 

A ddress 

Occupation 

Signed, sealed, and delivered 
by the above-named 

C. D 

in the presence of 

Signature 

Occupation 


A.B. {L.S.) 


C. D. [L S.) 


The stamp duty chargeable is the same as upon a 
transfer of shares. 

R«m«(lio8 «I Debenture Holders. Just as a mort- 
gagee has a right to-demand back his money under 
certam conditions, and, il he is not paid, to realise 
his security, so a debenture holder who fai s to 
obtain the ])ayment of his interest regularly is 
entitled to pursue certain remedies for Ins own 
benefit and for the benefit of his fellow debenture 
holders The conditions under whmh a debent uie 
holder is entitled to enforce his sccuiity arc indorsed 
on the debenture, and tlicy also depend to a 
certain c-xlcuit upon the tmst deed which secures 
the clebentuics. But the lights of a debenture 
holder ate generally one of the following 

(a) To sue the company for the repayment of the 
principal and the interests duo upon the debentures ; 

(b) To present a petition tor winding-up the 

company ; . 

(c) ^To prove for the debt in the w^ding-up ; 

id)* To appoint a receiver. 

The last of these is that most frequently resorted 
to by the debenture holder, because a company 
may be merely in temporary difficulties from which 
a little judicious management may extricate it. 
A<id it will generally happen that the security is 
good enough to allow of the business being earned 
on without any undue risk to that se(:unty. The 
right to appoint a receiver must be given by the 
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[SPECIMEN OP A DEBENTURE TRANSFER.] 


I A • 

1 11, Artemas John Munro, 

AMP I I 

, ^ of City Road, Leeds, 

lOs. I 

1 in consideration of the sum of Fi^ur hundred and ninety-five pounds paid by 
God f rev Kenneth Bull, The Drive, Wrexham, 
iKifter called the said TranshTce. — 

Do hereby bargain, sell, assign, and transfer to the said Transferee the undermentioned 

bentuies issued by The Blank ( ompany, Limited, that is to say, Five First Mart y^a^e Debentures 

^ KM) eaeh, numbered 78d /e 790 inelu^ive, and tlu* full bi'iictit thereof. 

do Hold unto the Stiid dransfeieia his i-Xicutoi^, Administrators, and Assigns, subject to 

he several conditions on winch I lu'ld t!i<' same immediattdy before the execution hereof ; and 

, the said d'lnnsferee, do iKTi'by <igree to tak(‘ the said dobentnies subject to the same conditions. 

As WOiNJ'SS our Hands and Scads this seventh day of June in the 
year of Out Lord One thousand nine hundred and twenty. 


Witness 


Signed, sealed, and dclivtai'd by the 
above-named Artemas John \funro, 

in the presence (»f 

Signature JTcderick Dawson, 

Address 2 Ilal! Mansions, S IT 

Occupation * Private Seirdaiv 


A. I . Munro 



Witness 


Signed, sealed, .md deliven d iiy tlx* 

above-namecl (lodjrev Kenneth Bull, . 

in the presence of 
Signature Robert Slater, 

Address I he Drive, Wrexham. 


G. K. BuU 



( Occupation 

(1^35) bit pp. V24 anJ 525 
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indorsed conditions. ^ There are other rights which 
«a debenture holder may enjoy under his contract, 
especially those of sale or foreclosure. These, how- 
ever, present difficulties of a technical character, 
and it is best to rely upon the appointment of a 
receiver in the first instance. 

Appointment of Receiver. A receiver [q v') may 
be appointed by the debenture holdeis. and it will 
depend upon the conditions whether he is the 
agent of the debenture holders or of the company. 
'Tills IS an important matter, ownng to the liability 
which attaches to a principal for the acts of his 
agent. In certain cases a receiver is appointed 
by the court, and in his* official position he is 
then an officer, and, therefore, an agent, of the 
court. The court will generally act when it is 
proved to its satisfaction tliat the principal oi 
the debenture has become due and remains unpaid, 
that the interest on the same is in an ear, and 
that the property comprised in the trust ileed is 
in danger, or that the j::oinpany has ceased to 
carry on business or is being wound uj). 'The 
duty ol the receiver is to take possession of the 
secured property and to hold and preserve the same 
for the benefit of the debenture holders Sometimes 
the couit will apjioint a manager as well as a 
receiver, or the same peison may be apjiointed to 
act in the double capacity. A manager is generally 
necessary when it is the intention to carry on the 
business and to dispose of it, if possible, as a going 
concern. These things, however, arc matters of 
practice, and need not be entered into in detail here. 

Priority, A debenture holder is a secured 
creditor, and, therefore, is preferred, as far as 
hi^ security goes, to the general creditors of the 
company ; but the payments which have to be 
made by rcai^on of lln^ Preferential Payment m. 
Bankrujitcy Act, 1897, now repealed and rc-emu.'ted 
by the ]3ankriiptcy Act, 1914, must be met before 
any ot the assets realised by the receiver, or other- 
wise, are distiibuted amongst Mie debenture hohlers. 
(See WiNDiNG-up ) 

DEBENTURKS AT A DISCOUNT. -Debentures 
are frequently offered to the public at a discount 
where a company desires to raise a loan on 
advantageous terms, hoping in llie future to rotoup 
the difference between the amount paid up by the 
debenture holders and the par value of their bonds 
at the date of maturity during the “ life " of the 
debentures Stuctly sneaking, this discount allowed 
by the company to its debenture holders is a charge 
upon the c ost of the issue, and it is quite admi.s.siblc 
to spread the amount of the discount thus allowed 
over a period of years equal to the *' hf« " ol the 
bonds, or even for a less terui , Init in any case the 
amount allowed as discount must be charged up to 
revenue before the debentures are eventually re- 
deemed, in the same way as though the ilebentnrcs 
were issued at par, and were redeemable at a y)re- 
niium when matunng There aie instances wheic 
debentures are not only subscribed for at a disc omit, 
but are also repayable at a ptemuiin. ll iiien 
becomes necessary to provide during the “ lili.,’’ of 
the debentures for the amount of discount, and also 
for the premium payable on maturity 

There are two rather important points to be (on- 
sidered in regard to the issue of debentures at a 
discount* The first is that the annual return of 
members must state on the first page any amount 
allowed by way of discount on any debentures since 
the last return. [See Companie..s (Consolidation) ,\ct, 
1908, Sec. 26 (2) (/) ], Again, the balance sheets of 


all companies must contain the amount allowed by 
way of discount in respect of debentures, and must 
also show so much as has been written off out of 
revenue from time to time until the cost of the 
discount has been eliminated. [See Companies 
(Consolidation) Act. 1909, Sec. 90.] 

DEBENTURE SCRIP.— In many cases when a 
prospectus offeiing debentures i.s issug^, tho 
following or a similar statement is to be found in 
the document — 

“ Bearer Scrip will be issued after allotment, to 
be exchanged for Registered Debenture Stock 

Certificates after 19 . . . The first 

payment of interest at the rate of ... . per cent, 
per annum, calculated upon the instalments as due. 
will be made on . .... 19 ... on prhentc^ 

tton of the coupon attached to the Bearer Scrip.” 

'The statement made m thisfform explains that 
bearer scrip is only a provisional certiffcatc 
The woid “ scrij) " is used as .a contiactioR of 
subscription receipt. Although its most ordinary 
use is that in the sense indicated above, the term 
is frequently met with when reference is made to 
share certificates or documents ot a similar character. 

A siibscnber who applies (or debenture.s receives, 
it his application is successful, a Icttei of allotment, 
which IS exchanged tor scrij^ as soon as the first 
instalment, that is, the amount due on allotment, 
IS paid Scrip is not is8uc<l in the case of every 
issue of debentures 'Jhe scrip sliows the number 
ol bon<ls or shaies taken up by the subscriber. 
It also indicates th<' amount ol the instalments 
paid, and in some ras<‘s the dates when lh(' lurther 
instalments will be <lue 

Upon the completion of (lie y^ayments of the 
whole of the instalments, the scriy> is exchanged 
tor a definitive debenture bond 

J'he scrip certificate requiies a Id. stamyi. 

Interest couy)ons are sometimes attached to 
dcbentuie scrip, and these are likewise subject to 
a stamp dul y of Id 

DEBENTURES INTEREST COUPON.-ln the 

case of regisrered debentures, the interest is paid 
by interest warrant, but in the case ot debentures 
to bearer the interest is y^aid by coiijxms which 
arc attached to the bond itself. This interest coupon 
IS a document in the nature of a cheque authorising 
a bank to pay on demand the interest which is due 
on the debenture $ « 

In general eacrfi bearer bond has attached to it 
a senes ot couyions, and these senes in the form 
just mentioned make uy) what is called a couyion 
sheet. Each cou|)on bears a specific date, and is 
u'^ually j>rcsentablc at the company's registered 
office or at the corny )any's bankers on the date 
mentioned on the couyion. Cash is tlien payable on 
demand in exchange tor the coupon 

The common practice with regard to the coupon 
sheet IS to aiiange for tin* last yjoilion ol it (usually 
(ailed a “talon") to be exchanged for a further 
series of couyions, wh:^ h ran be obtained as soon 
as ihose on the original couyion sheet have been 
y^resented and paid 

The word “ couyx . ' is derive^ from the French 
word coups, rpcaning “ cut ^ 

DEBENTTJRE STOCK. — In reality* debenture 
stock IS the same as debentures,, except that 
delientuies are generally for definite round sums, 
whereas the (crtificates tor debenture stock are for 
different amounts Debenture stock is transferred 
by a deed of assignment, (See Debentures.) 
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I»n{IT NOTK. (i'M iiTiiMit sent to the 

fnin to -Aii'-ni L'oo.!'- arr rdutru-l, or horn whorn an 
11, n.M on ot sn< h matters as ^liort 

orM.!u^t)o,)of[,,Lo.,s<la.rmrl Ktv..iKh.ll 

,ni< 111 ir . Ol '-'1. li M turn or .illiovarr. r 1 i»<‘ m<‘tho'i 
;,'l ,|,,,|,rr- Aitli it , <n1rv tliioiiKt. tlir Ix^ok^ ol cadi 
,,utv IS n ( r<> a to tho e ot a . redit note 


Ih'ltil Note. 

M.uuhr-Jn , jan 4//r, Ih.. 


Ml VO, Kard/li /h.i , / (nulnn 

Ih I ih il //V / uf’ni/iyi ( t 


‘J I 1\' t. 7h,H0 Ish \(U 


!/h r>\ 17 :i 


I'tr l ^ u A’t 


I UinuiLicd 


I)KUT. Money duo !'V one piMson to .irndhci 
In ll^n as( olo- v the term has Irerineiitlv a 

widti rrnanin).',, .ind luaN’ in< hide an amount \vhi< h 
has to h(^ a'aoiaiind hy sniiu lutnie imiinty or 
valuation 

In I'tijdsli hiw tlieie aie thrt'o i.iirniisU divisions 
ot debts in 'Miier.d, and ttnv ,ne didinmiisht'd by 
the nianrni in vyhuh tiny at (' (‘v idem (>d 1 hesc 

( !.i SSI'S au ; ( I ) 1 )< hts o! i e( oi d, six'i lalt v delits, 
and (!I) sin)(ih' < oriti ai t delits Itetrtsof icsoidaie 
sums vvlmh .ii< <hu n dei ludKimnts oi nsoyni- 
s.inus '1 he\ aie final, and i annot lx* disputed 
1 he ( leditoi is i ntilled to i ntoM (‘ payment in thii 
latter lasc the ueditui is the Crown -by means ol 
exei ution aeainst thy dibtoi’s poods, or by an 
Older loi .omnuttal to piison on a pidpmeiit sum- 
mons. ot by pi o( et'dirips iii b uiki upt( y \ sjiei lalt y 
ilebt IS one by whnli a sum of monev is aiknow- 
ledped to be line b\ a deed or undei <in ilvdi unient 
undei se,d Sm h a flibt leijuiM's no < onsnh'i .itnm 
To support it, and the mditoi , an siie upon it at 
any tinu' within tweiits \eais tiom tlu' date ot the 
deed oi do( uuu'uf uiid( i se.d \ simple (onti.nt 
debt Is the thud of the ( lasses of di'bt, iind must 
be su(^p(ii ted by a valuable < onsidei atioii It is 
(leated eitiui with oi without any do( unu nt in 
wiitinp, lad ifhy tlu latlei t he doi ument must md 
be uiidt'r s( al, otln-i wise it is a sp('< lalty debt ^lu h 
sniv;>l(' ( oTs* 1 v< t (h'l.t iiiust be sued upon within si\ 

\ ears ot U . date, ot hei \y ise no a( taon < an bi taki n 
ujuin It, owinp ‘o t!u' utalute of Limitations [ij x' i, 
iluaiph the def)tot will not i s( .ipi uid» ss ht' spyc lally 
pleads his ( no.k i dion nndi i the statute 

It IS olliu 1 1 1 (ureiaj^L suppy)s(d tbit a iieditor 
has lurposed on lutu the dutv of seekinp out his 
debtoi when his di bt b.*' oines dvu' 1 his is the 
opposite ol tli< tiiith h is till' debto' wfio has to 
seek out his iieditoi \,yuui, Iheie IS no obligation 
imi>osed uion a (ledit.a lo make auv demand for 
J'lav merit ot tlu'ilebt due to him heloi e eoniinem inp 
an lu don toi the leioyeiy of ihe .inioiint ot the 
d(bt Hut unless a prior detmiml is made, tho uoii 
dm t ot the yri'ddor is hki'ly to be seveioly i oni- 
nienteil upon b\ ,the lourt ihe m tion, as slated 
above, Iiuis^ be biouplTt within sin or twi'iity \ ears 
from the turn' of its (leation, a^iordiny as it is a 
simple (Old! act debt oi a speciallv debt Ihe 
Statute ot Iimdations. d pleaded, is m favom ot 
the debtor A debtor, however, may ptecludo him- 
selt liom setting up the statute d ho has m the mean- 
limc paid auN thiup in respec t ol the debt, oi allowed 


interest upon the same, or given some signed 
ac knowdedgment of indebtedness within the six or 
the twenty ymars, as the case may be, of action 
being brought. , , ^ 

dherc IS frequently a diffir ulty when the debtor 
IS out of the jurisdiction of the English courts. If 
the debtor departs from England before the right 
to rloinand payment has accrued, the Statute of 
Limitations docs not run in his favour, i e., the 
ircditor can sue him upon liis return, no matter 
how many years he may have been absent But if 
the light to sue has once accrued before the 
(hparture, the statute commences to run at once 
and nothing (.in sto[) it Unless, then, the creditor 
takes active ineasuics. he may be deprived of all 
ri'ini'ilv' 1 he only remedy is tor the creditor to 
issue a writ, whn h inns for twelve months, and 
then to icnevv it contimiaily until it can be served 
upon the debtor On good cause being shown, a 
wilt (an always be unevved for an ei^ra period of 
siK nioiitlis In certain c'ases a debtor can be 
seived abioad, and judgment may be obtained 
ag.ainst him 'this light, however, is strictly 
guaided, .uid is hedged m with various lei Imicalities. 
(Se(‘ Inti kn.mionnl Law ) 

Whenevi'r a debt is settled there must be com- 
jilete a((oi(l and s.itisfaction {qv) between tho 
jiaities Ihus, a debt of /20 cannot be settled by 
tlie jiaymeiU of /I5, uiiress theie is some con- 
sidciatioii foi tori'going the balam.e of This 

K'feis only to a payment iii actual money If pay- 
ment m madi' in anything else than money, there 
may be (om|)l('t(' satisfaction as well as accord 
Ihiis, it till' (lechtor acc'ejits a ( heque, or a bi[1 of 
e\( hange, or even .some (battel — and eillier of the 
fust two IS for an amount less than the debt —that 
IS accoid and satisl.ic tion, and the debt is- 
extinguished 

When till' cK'ditoi lannot obtain jiayment, the 
gi'iK'i.d prai tn e !•, to jihu e the codec lion of the debt 
III the liands ol an agent or a solicitor The person 
who thus employed is the agent of the creditor, 
and the creilitoi is i esjionsible for any expenses 
iiK lined Jt is the common practice of the agent 
oi solii itor, when making a clemand for the debt, 
to add something to this effect, that his chaiges 
must l)c jiaid by the debtoi. Such a demand, 
vvhcthcT it IS ds 6d Ol bs 8d , is not entorceable 
by law against the dcTtor It is the creihtor alone 
who IS 1 es|x-*nsible fot tho payment of this 
addition, il sum 

Wlu-n action h.is to be taken, a creditor should 
jiKHctd HI the lounty couit, upon a default sum- 
mons (y^), if tile .uuount is less th.in /20 — always 
juoMding tlic debt is for a liquidated amount — and 
in till' High Couit if his claun excecnls /^lOO When 
the debt is between I’H) and ;^10{), })r(X.ccdings ought 
to be taken in tlm county court, unless the facts of 
the case an' sm h that the debtor is unlikely to 
obtain h'ave to defend the action, when it is quite 
.as cheaj) and sometimes more expeditious to pro- 
ceed in the High Couit under what is known as 
Orck'r XIV {qx> ). If judgment is (Stained within 
tvvent\-one days, costs .are awarded on the High 
Couit sc .ale If not, unless there is good leason 
shown, only county court costs will be granted. 

DEBT, NATIONAL. — (See National Djinx.) 

• DEBTORS ACT. — Hus Act was passed in 1869,. 
and its object w-as to put an end to the indis- 
criminate imprisonment of debtors which had been 
so common up to that date. The Act prevented 
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imprisonment in fulure, except in the following 
» cases, t e., in cases of — 

(1) A penalty, or a sum of money in the 
nature of a penalty, other than a penalty under 
a contract 

(2) A sum ie<.o\erable summaiily on con- 
viction, and not as a civil debt, before a court 
of summary jurisdiction. 

(3) A sum in the {possession or under the 
control of a trustee or a person aeting in a 
fiduciary capacity, and ordered to be jpaid by the 
court. 

(*1) A sum payable by an attorney in ies]H\t 
of costs, when the order is made to j)ay the sum 
on the ground of misconduct, or in {)a>ment of 
a sum when the order is maclc to pay the same 
in his character as an olhccr of the c ourt 

(5) A sum payable for tlie benefit of creditois 
out of any salary or other income, in respect of 
the payment of whuJi any c cnirt having jurisdic - 
tion 111 bankruptcy is entitled or authoiised to 
make an oider 

(d) A sum ipa)'able by viitue of an order 
under the Act itself. 

Iri any ol the abov e e\( c {cted tiises. a leCcdc itiant 
(h'btor iua> bt* iiu|pnsonc'd loi a period not eviec ding 
one ye<ir , but this has no rc’Uueuce to ,ui cpidei 
for iiiijn isonnieiit in dc'laull ot jpayiiu nt ol a 
iudgni('nt del)( which is noted lu ilu nc \t {taiagiaph 
If a debtor k fuses or neglcs Is to jiay a ludgmcmt 
debt, he may be brought beloie tlu' court, tlie High 
( taiil, ot the county couil, .ucouiing to Die conit 
in w hu li t 111 ] uclgpu'iit w .is obt .mu cl , and .ui iiu jiiii \ 
is^llieii made as to his me, ms It must be piovcd, 

first ol all, unless the' dcbtoi ajcjusus, th.it Die suiii- 
mems has bc-en seived upon liiiii pcr^ioytdlh' 11 it is 
show'll 1 hat 1 lie debt Ol h.is uo nusiiis, no oi di i w ill be 
made But it his means ol |),ivim nt at e ju oved t o t lu 
satislaction of tlie court, an oicler will bo made, 
according to the chscielupn of tlic com t, foi j*ay- 
mont at once of tlie wlioh ,^i paynumt by instal- 
inents, and to tlu' ordca may be .ichh d the {penalty 
of im{prisonnu’nt in case of non-compliance with the 
oitlc'i It must not be imagined that this eon- 
stil cites an nn[)nsonment loi debt -it is im{piisc)n- 
mcnl for contempt of court in lefusing to (pIpov its 
order d he [lonod of un{Piisonment m.iy be for any 
time not evcecslmg six weeks The imjprisonment 
does not act as <a .satisfac tion of the debt, but .i 
debtor cannot be imjcrisoiied a setond time in 
lespect ol tlu same cicd.pt llit onlv leiiudy that is 
alterwai (Is Icht t cp the ci edit oi is an • xec nt ion ag.unsi 
the lands, goods, ca chattels ot the dcditoi^ jf lie 
{possessc-s an\ f 

If an actum is {jcndirig in the High Court, .md 
the amount m disjuite is a sum of £50 cpr ujpwaids, 
tlu'plamlilt ma} , at anytime bi 'ore hnal judgincnt , 
obtain an oidm lioni a judge, on addiu mg ^.Uis 
factory evidence on oath tli.u lu has a good cause 
of action against the defendant , .oal that liu' al . m uce 
of the deieiidaut tiom Knglaml will ma* ,m> 

{prejudice the prosecution ol tlu action, I I’e 

anest and ifltprisonment of the defendant ,1 u a 
period not exceeding six months, if there is ' .ismi- 
ablc ground for believing th it tlie defendant is 
about to go out of the jurisduBion, unless the 
defendant givc's satisfactory security ujp to the 
amouiPt of the claim that is being made against him 
The Act ol 1869 was amended in certain resjpcfts 
by the Bankruptcy Acts of 1883 and 1890, witli 
respect to those sections dealing with tlu* imprison 
ment of fraudulent bankrupts Thc'se Acts hav» 
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now* been repealed and their provi.sions replaced 
by the {:>rovi.sions ot the liankruptcy Act, 1914. 
riu* substance of the enactments ol the Act of 
1914 are, biiefly .stated, tliat eveiy {Person who is 
adjudged a bankuijpl is guilty of a ini.sdemeanour 
(c/e). and is liable* to im{prisonment , if he commits 
any ol the lollowmg oflences, unless lie is act|flitted 
by a juiy of an intention to defiaiul — 

(1) If he docs not to tlie best of his knowledge 
and belief fully and truly discover the whole of 
his {)io{Peitv to his trustee in bankrujptc y. 

(2) If lie does not dehvei u{) the whole of 
his {Pio{peity in his custody, or under Ins control, 
<ind the books, {pajpois, and doc unicnt# relating 
thc‘i etcp 

(3) If after the jpi esentatu'pn of a banHfUpttiy 
{Petition by oi against him, cpi the c ommoiu enicnt 
<,pf tlu* lujuulation, oi \vjthm s x months next 
befcpio the commencement of bankinptc y pro- 
• eechngs, lie conceals or removes ai?v {Mit of his 
projpcrty to the value of /!() oi, upwards, or^f lie 
makes ,iny rnatenal <pmis-u.u in the stati'inent of 
his atlaii s 

(4) II he tails ten a pciupcl ot one- montli to 
intoim his trustee ol tlu fact that a false debt is 
being' picpvc'd against his estate 

(5) It he 1 ■> a jpai t y 1 c p t)i(* .ibst i.ict ion oi con- 
ceali.u'ut ot .luv bcpok. p.Vjxi.oi otliei document 
ic'l.iting to his atfair'i, <pt it within si\ monilis 
bc'loie the })i esc'iit.it ion of the banki njptc'v {petition 
he destioys, mutilates, cpi f.ilsities’an v siu h book, 
{p.iper, cpr doc uinc'nl 

(6) If within six months iu>\l befoio the 
presentation of the bankinptc, v* {petition, or the 
making ot a leceiving oidc*i, her h.is obtained any 
{Pi<p(p('i(y on ciedit and not {Paul for the same by 
means of any false* lepiesenlations , oi if lie 
obtains, unden the false {pretence* ot cairying on 
business, any {)ro{PC‘ity on cic'dit, or pleclges, or 
disposes of the same, cxce|Pl in the ordinary way 
ol business 

Ihc-u* .lie*. (p| ( f)uise, many ot hei oJIt'Tic I S c Oh- ’ 
stitulcd by the Jkuikiu{)tcy Act, 1914 , tot tli * 
crpiit 1 avent ion cpt whieh tin iindiscliai ged baiikriij)l 
is Ii.iIpIc* 1 cp scjvc re ])(*ii.il( U's i lic'se ai c* iupI icc cl uiidei 

HvDIsc IIAKC.Mp liv.NKRI 1*1 

By Sechcpu 18 ot tlic \i ( cpf 1869 , which still 
iciii.uus iinrc'ipealc d. any jpcisou who is found 
guiltv (pl .Liiv ot the tollcpwing oilcncc*s is li.dplc*, 
on coiivKlupii .heic cpt, to one > < ar 's^iig^a isouAnent , 
with Ol wilhcpiit li, ud labcpiii- 

(1) It he incurs any debt or liability, and 
obtains credit under any false* ju (‘tc'Uccs or by 
means of any olhci fiaud 

(2) Jf be make.T any gift, dc'hvery, or transfer 
of. or chaige U{Pon bn pro{)eity wkh intent to 
(lefr and his c i ediloi s 

(3) If he has concealed or removed any part 
(pf his {Picjperty .since or within two months before 
the date cpi any uns.itisficfl judgment or order for 
payment ol money obtained against him." 
DEBTORS LKDOEK (SALES LED0EB).-~The 

Iwlgcr containing the peisonal accounts of all 
parties by whcmi i. -my is owing at any time, and, 
therefore, to which all items of goods sold on credit^ 
money lent, etc , arc {Xpslcfl. Sales are {posted from 
the sales or day book to the debit of the accounts 
m this ledger. For facility m handling and posting, 
the ac (cnirits are often opened in alphabetical order, 
and 111 large concerns a series of debtors ledgers 
IS used, eg., town, country, foreign, or/and A-D, 
K'G, etc 
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ItniTS, ASSKiNMK.Vr OF. -(See AiSiCNUENT) 
OMITS, t0l.l.K(T10.N OF. -lb- system of 


CM .lit in UAilm:: ttAns.u turns 


h.iH biu ri so thoroughly 


aic.n.t..! AS [.Alt an-! pAM.cl of ' 

<onntr> tint it uo.iM h' iin].ossil)h to Ihiiik of 

, Ktin. rum imlrss tlu r- urn, a fuiAru iaI ( AtAcl>siu 
It (h. 1 . tim , . V,. (iti.d t(. I oiisuli I how (l(l)ts 
1 , , ,,ll. . r. (1 li.mi ])' I ^oin who ah- iu ghctlul 
<„ iiiiihnulMil ..I tfu 11 olili/Atioils iu gAllv, It IS 
tp, oi A .!. lit..: to ' k out hi >. rmlnoi Aiul pay 

Ihd'whuh I. o,uiu( In piAHic, It IS KMiciAllv 
fji, , uPitoi uh.i h n to s. ( k out t tu (h htor and 
,o-iijm| hun to lullil Ins (liit’v llu- inain ol))(cf 
will, h 1 .U>1 h Ainu .1 At isllu' >iiui ss(h tin op. ration 
ol wl.tAining j.nsnumi without .hstroymg th<‘ 
huiin. ss I ( l.i' uiiiship whu h has picviously ( Msttul, 
util. si*t m .!( sued to do so, wlu a suiiunaiy tm tliods 
m.iv lu A.lopt. d withoul the shghtrst (piAlms 

In trA.Inu; M.ui-u turns gum rally, il c i ( dit is to 
h.- gi\ui thxpaitus oidin.nil} stipiilatr as to flic 
ixt.lt ol tinu (wtr whuh flu* co dit shall luii 
Ihisiu. “-s nun w'lu) <u< lionouiabln .ind ])ioinpt in 
thnr dialings, will maku a spm lal point of smng 
that t In' limit ot t inu' is lu vut rxi n di d Ihiiu t iialit v 
in paynunt is oii. ol tlu' tiiu'st inoial assets which 
an mdi\uluAl, a paitmiduii, ot a (ompanv tan 
posHCbS It the dm date ol p,i)iiu'nt lias passed, 
or a r» asoaahh tinu lias bei n allowed to t lapse 
in ( ase t h.'i i has be. n no sjiei ifu'.l dal e loi j><pvincnt, 
c. carelnlly wool. '.I lenundi'i of flm « Mst« nce ol 
Ihe debt si'iit Hv tlu' (re.litor will gem tally havi' 
the eflitf ot aioiising tlu honomabh dibloi, and 
will ell. it some T( pl\’ 'should this howi-vi'i, lad 
altogetliei, a s.ioiul applualion sliould Ix' inaih 
aflei a i . .iMUudile peiio.l has gout by, and an 
mtimatioii given t lull tin amount will lu' jiassed 
into (Abel hands toi i(to\('i.y It tins second h tt<'r 
fads Ilk.' tin' lust, a soln itoi .hould lu instiiuted 
in the matt(i, and it his hltii is unsiRm'sslul in 
bunging about a satishutoi\ sittliini'iit, tlu'ii 
proc.'edings must be t.dy.n in at ( ortlaiu .' with tlic 
Sw^hi'ds point ( d out in tin ailuh !)mu 

IV'isoiu ( uga'ged in bu'Uiu's^ evi'ii thoiipji tliey 
m.i> b.' i.LKiiil .ind .istnte in othei mattc'is, aic 
li.'.iuenlly uidoilunate m t lx ii iiu'tlio.ls wlu'ii the 
ipieslion loiueiiu’d is tlie colleilioii «d out st .ludiflg 
debts Ki'pi't it ions ot dt in.uuls at shot I intervals 
ar<' Signs ot a hu k of fiimiu ss, and stiongly woidi'd 
protests, ( oiij.l.'d W'lth threats eit I'UKi'edings- 
tlireaK w lu^i .' o't .'ii lu v. t int < nd( d f o 1 .e i .vi ned 
into eo'Cutioii .lie itgai.h'd as ('yiplv noise \ 
dibtor who Is in no i.is. m <i. ]uin\ to fullil his 
oblg'ations p.i\s not 1h.' slightest he« d to wlial he 
lcw)ks upon as in 'ih'c ti\ I- “ blult.” and tlie angry 
cri'ditoi w.ist ("« I inn , iuone\, aiul p.itu'iut'bv lend- 
ing hiinseli to '.am lep. titums ^^dlen money 
mattois at. m dmputi' in btisin.'ss, the h'ss said 
the belti'i It tin di mand is le';itmial(, it (an lie 

iihide tu inl\ ami w it hout oil. m e, and it t h.' deimirul 
IS then umilmiual the dtbtoi ( ,inuot lightly coiii- 
plam it h g.d )>i oc('edings, with tin- nec* ssary 
iiur<as<' ol expi'u liluie m the wa\ of costs (usm' 

DIIUTS I’ROVAULK in HANKUri»TrV.— (Sec 

Proof of Diurs) Subiei t to mtlam exceptions, 
all debts and liabilities (as to iiieamng of tins word, 
see Ih'Iow), piesent*oi tu^uu'. certain oi (ontingent] 
tc^ which tlH-*de!doi is subject at the date of tlic 
U'ceivmg Older, or to whuh he may bemmic subjec.! 
before lus discharge by teason ol an\ obligation 
inc lined bdoic the elate of the rmeivnig otdei. arc 
debts pro\abU> m bankiuptcy. Demands m* the 
natuu' of unliquidated damages arising othi'rwise 


than by reason of a contract, j^romise, or breach of 
trust arc not. however, provable in bankruptcy ; , 
and a person having notice of any act of bank- 
ruptcy available against the debtor, cannot prove 
under the order for any debt or liability contracted 
by the debtor subsequently to the date of his so 
having notice. The trustee makes an estimate of 
the value of any provable debt or liability, which, 
by reason of its being subject to any contingency 
or contingencies, or for any other reason, does not 
bear a certain value. A person aggneved by any 
estimate made by the trustee may appeal to the 
. ourt If the court is of opinion that the value of 
the debt or liability is incapable of being fairly 
estimated, the couit may direct the value to be 
assessed, and may give all necessary directions for 
this purpose, and the amount of the value when 
assessed is deemed to be a debt provable in 
bankruptcy. 

“ Liability ” includes any compensation for work 
or labour done, any obligation or possibility of an 
obligation to jiay money or money's worth on the 
breach of any express or impliecl covenant, con- 
trai-t, agreement, or undertaking, whether the 
breach docs or docs not occui , or is or is not likely 
to occur, or capable of occurring, before the dis- 
charge of the debtor. It also includes any express 
or implied agreement, engagement, or undertaking 
to pay or capable of resulting m the payment of 
money, whether the payment is fixed or unliqui- 
dated. present or future, certain or dependent 
on any one contingency or on two or more con- 
tingem les as to mode of valuation, capable of 
being as( 01 tamed by fixed rules or as matter of 
opinion A successful defendant may prove ^or 
costs in the bankruptcy of the plaintiff, although 
tlu'y may not liave been taxccl at the date of 
adjudu ation. A successful jilamtiff may, however, 
only prove for costs m the defendant’s bankruptcy 
in ( ascs where the debt or claim in respect of which 
the costs aie recoverable is itvSelf provable. A person 
('111 died to be paid an annuity may prove for it in 
the bankrupUy of llie person who pays it. 

Enough has been sai(] to show that a mere claim 
lor damages tor a tort {q v) is not the subject 
of jiroof in bankruptcy. For instance, if a man 
has a claim lor (lamages for personal injuries, 
he cannot prove in the bankruptcy It is other- 
wise if damages arc agreed before the bankruptcy, 
OI if judgment m an action for tort is signed before 
the bankrupt!, y 

A wife who has lent money or estate to her 
husband for the purjioses of his trade or business 
can only jirovc for such money after, but not 
before, all claims of otln.T creditors of the husband 
lor valuable consideration m money or money's 
worth have bei^n sati.sfied. Debts founded on 
felony cannot be proved for, unless the creditor has 
taken the necessary steps to have the offender 
punished. Again, a debt which is founded on an 
illegal consideration, such as a gaming debt, cannot 
be proved. Where a balance resulting fiom gambling 
transactions on the Stock Exchange cannot be 
riicov^red (as there is no consideration), no proof 
can be admitted m respect of non-delivery. The 
following debts cannot be proved in bankruptcy : 
Future payments of alimony ; debts barred by the 
Statute of Limitations ; and an infant’s, debts, 
incurred before he reaches the age of twenty-one, 
unless they are for necessaries. With regard to 
interest on debts, if there is a surplus after the 
payment of other debts, interest can be proved 
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for ; but interest accruing after the date of the 
(receiving order may not, as a general rule, be 
proved for. The successful petitioner in a divorce 
action may prove for the damages recovered. 

With regard to judgment debts, it might be 
thought that they must of necessity prove them- 
selves ; but this IS not so. A man who wanted to 
defraud his creditors, might allow bogus judgments 
to be entered up against him. The Court of 
Bankruptcy, therefore, has power to inquire 
whether a judgment debt is justly due. 

The person proving the debt mhst, as a general 
rule, be the person to whom the debtor owes the 
money: but an executor or administiator may 
prove for the debts due to the estate of his testator. 

A person who is under a contingent liability may 
prove in respect of the contingency. So if the bank- 
rupt is under covenant or agreement with any per- 
son to indemnify him at some future time, whuh 
may be quite indefinite, that person may prove in 
respect of that future liability. For instance, if a 
man takes an assignment of a lease under a i o\ enant 
with the lessee to indemnify him from the conse- 
quences of the as.signment, liability undei this 
covenant is a contingent liability which may be 
proved for. The holdei of a bill of exchange may 
prove his debt in the bankrupt les of all the prior 
parties to the bill, and may receive a divuieml 
lioin e.uli n])on the whole debt, provided lu' <lo< s 
not, in the whole, receive more than 20s. in the 
As to an accommodation acceptance, if one jiarty 
only IS banknijit, the solvent party may ])rove 
again.st the debtor's estate for the amount, if any, 
for which he could have sued the bankrupt if the 
latter had remained solvent. In other words, he 
can jiiove lor the amount which he has paid for 
the bankrupt's accommodation 

DECAIJTUO, — (See Foreign WKiGiirs and 
]\Ikasur»i.s — Italy ) 

DECAMETRO. — (See Foreign Weights and 
Measurfs — Italy ) 

DECEASED INSOLVENT DEBTOR,— Where a 
debtor dies insolvent, any creditor who might have 
presented a liankniptcy petition agiiinst him had 
TC been alive, may petition the court lor an admim- 
Mration cider, under which the estate will be dealt 
with a.s in bankruptcy. The petition is served on 
each executor who has proved the will, or on any 
person who has taken out letters of adminisfiation 
Upon notice being given to the legal personal 
representative of the deceased debtor, the court 
may make an order on pi oof of the a editor’s debt, 
unless it IS satisfied that the estate will j)robably 
be .sullicicnt for payment ol the delits Such a 
•petition cannot, however, be piescnted if 
administration action has been comment ed ; but 
in that case, if the estate is insolvent, the pro- 
ceedings arc generally transfened to tin- bank- 
luptcy court. Administration of the estate of, a 
deceased insolvent debtor is cairu-d out pi.utK.dU 
ill the same maEncr as the administration a 
bankrupt’s estate. Upon the oider being m. le, 
the debtor’s pi^operty vests m the official reegver 
as tiusLee His duty is to realise and distribute ihe 
estate, llic creditors may appoint a tuistee .ind a 
committee of inspection Funeral and tcstamentai y 
expenses are paid m full m priority to all other 
debts, ^ny surjilus remaining after payment of 
debts in full, the costs of the administration, and 
interest, is paid over to the legal personal lepre- 
sentative. It should be mentioned that notice to 
the legal personal representative of a deceased 
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debtor of the presentation of a petition for adminis- 
tration is equivalent to notice of an act of 
bankruptcy. When the value of the estate of the 
deceased is not likely to exceed /3(Kf, i1 may be 
admmisleied summarily See Sections 129 and 130 
of the Bankiujitcy Act, 1914 Tins means an 
enormous saving ot exjiense 

DE(’EIT. — -This is the name of an ai tion at law 
by (ivil jiiocess, by which a person .seeks to recover 
damages ior false statements made by one party in 
lespect of anotlicr jiarty, whim, thiongh such false 
statements, the first person has sufiered in a 
pecuniaiy sense. Thus, A ojions negotiations of a 
busines.s character with B, but before coming to 
teiins he inquires of B's standing from a third 
pel son C. C gives a favoiiiable answci, aiiB A Is 
satisfied Jhismess results, and A suffers a heavy 
Joss. Can he make C lesponsible for that loss ? 
Under certain conditions he undoubti^cjly can do so. 
But in his chaiacter a.s jilaintilf A must j^rove 
ceilam things, lurst, he must show that tlie state- 
ments of C were false; secondly, that they wore 
made fraudulently, t e.. that C made tliem rtvk- 
lessly, not caring whether they were truer or not, 
even if it cannot be asserted that they W’ero made 
with a distinct fiaudulent intent , thirclly, that the 
statements made weie the direct cause of A's 
enteijng into the transaction with H, which resulted 
in the damage sustained ; fourthly, that the repre- 
sentations of C were made in wri^ng. Tins last 
requi.silfe is all important, and yet it frequently 
happens that peisous aie satisfied with verbal 
asbuiances If a verbal assurance alone has been 
given, there is no light of action. 11ns is specially 
provided for by an Act of 1828 — commonly known 
as Lc'icl Tenterden's Act — under which it is pro- 
vided that no one who has made any representation 
as to the conduct, character, credit, ability, etc , of 
another, in order to induce people to tiust him, 
shall bo liable to an action for deceit or false repre- 
sentation, unless his statement is in writing 
signed bv him 

REITORAMMA. — (See Foreign Weights and 
Measures — Italy.) 

RECILITRO. — (See Foreign Weights and 
Measures — Italy ) 

DECIMAL COINAGE. — A system of coinage under 
which the; divisions arc in tcn.s or multiples of 
tens The decimal coinage, as it works in other 
conntnes, is fully shown in the ar^ic-fb MIStric 
System A decimal coinage has been suggested for 
England Ihe sovereign would, under it, be still 
the unit of value. The divisions of the I would be 
into 10 llonns, each florin being divided into 10 
cents, and each cent mto 10 mils. Thus, the florin 
would be one-tenth ol a £, the c ent one-hundredth 
ol a £ (about 2Jd ), and the mil onc-lhousandth of 
a / (about kl ) 

]DEtTMAL SYSTEM. —This IS the system of 
weights and measures, and also of coinage, under 
which the calculations connected with the same 
are made by decimal divisions, or tenths. The 
sysfeni has now btx me the one m use in most 
of the continental countiics of Europe, and also 
in the United States of America. iThero is no doubt 
that its claim to sim|dic:ity is most, thoroughly 
justified, although it is admitted that there is a 
drawback in tins respect, that the number 10 is not 
divi.sible by either 3 or 4 without the introduction 
of fractions But, in spite of this, it is extremely 
probable that, sooner or later, the decimal system 
will be the only one in use in ewilised countries. 
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The most pt-rf**' t oiramplc of the system is to be 
f<iund iti friiie <*, though the same prmoiple obtains, 
as far as the ( omage is < on< erncd, in fielgium, Ual> , 
Portugal, Spain, and the ( nitcd States of Amema. 
In the Iren h iiK.isures of length, the Creek words 
Acr/u, Ai/o, aiul wvrui are [)ieli\ed to the higher 
denominations, (he unit laing the mitre of 37 
Pnglish iiK hes I he lowfT denominations are 
marked by the I..i(in wooC i/rvi, an/i, and 
In money, (he /lat/c is tiu nnil , a dhime is the 
tenth fiart o( a haia , md ,i unlinic the hundrislth 
pai t I he I ' linage oi ( hi ( nited States of Ameiua, 
wliii h was nuele deurnal m 178<i, consists of the 
rafale, of 10 dollais, thi' doUar, of 10 dunes, ami the 
dime, of 10 I infs, but, of tin se denommatioiis, 
djllap'. and cenis are the only ones (ornmonly used 
Many attemjy, have been made to mlrodin e a 
deyimal toiiiage uito this t ouai t y, but so lai u it hunt 
surciss, and tin- ino^t recent repoils have not 
blip aitogel^iiei f.u’ouMbh A I'll.)) .d ( olnnll^^|()n 
a()f>oi!ited totoiuider tin nuftei issued their upoit 
in the lattiu p.iri ot the >car 1019 Xo legislaiion 
was lecommend' d, and tin- doi uiuent it-^ell \sas o( 
a veiy neulial t \ pe [ lii Deiuual Assoi. lalioii, 
which h.is foi its objitl the jiroiiiot ion of the 
adoptiori of a ileiimal system of coinage and ol 
inet^rm weights and imasures, lias its lie.idourii ( ei s 
at 2J9-231 ImiisImiiv lAivemenf Hoiisi., I'nisluiiy 
Pavemeat. London, h: C 2, and all jiaitRidais as 
to the work (^t tin* ; ssocmtiou may be obtamul 
Irom the secietaiy I e,. drcimal systmn is now 
legally recognisi'd m t went \ -nine stales, with a 
population mimbeiing marly om lialf ol the neoole 
of the globe' ' ' 

DI'/MMKTRO, (See lottiu.N Wkicuhs and 

Mj-ASUKIU, h'MA’) 

DbbK CAKOO. — ff a ship, ItrUish or foieign 
umves between the last day of O. tober and tin’ 
6th day of Apiil at any poit ni the United Kingdom 
from any port out of the United Kingdom, lai lying 

A hght goods or wood as da k caig(‘ (except imdei 
fertam corulitions). the master and owner is liable 
toafineo /Storcveiy ISOenb.tt of spaamn whn h 
wood goods aie rariied. Heavy wood goods may be 
rarried as deck largo on the lollowmg conditums : 

(a) I hey must only be latried m (ovtied spai es 
and {b) they must only be earned in such class of 
ships as may be approced by the Board of JLide 
for the purpose; and (r) tlu-y must be loaded m 
Trade roKulations made by the Jtoaid of 

liadi. wuth iLspat to the loading theieof Light 
w^d goods may be .aiued as <le, k laie., on the 

m ^ K-humlofihegoCds 

-us, be cnplKU wuh on ’ 


be "heavy wood goods" meaaia . ^1) Any square, 

ms, round, wavy, or other timber, or any pitch pine,* 
riK. mahogany, oak, teak, or other heavy wood goods 
1C a. whatever ; or (2) any more than five spare spars or 
irds store spars, whether or not made, dressed, and 
her tiiiallv ptepau'd for use , and the expression 

1 37 " hght wood goods " means any deals, battens, Gl- 
are other light wood goods of any description. The 

t//f. expression " deck cargo ” means any cargo carried 

the either in any uncovered space upon deck or in any 
1th covered space not included m the cubical contents 
( a, forming the ship's registered tonnage. The space in 
Ihe winch wood goods are earned is to be deemed to be 
-lie the spate limited by the superficial area occupied 
ns, by the goods and by straight lines enclosing a 
d rectangular space sufficient to include the goods. 

a DtCLARATION.— - J he old name, under the 

>u( ancient jiroceclure, of what is now known as the 
M)t Statement of Claim. Since the Judicature Acts 
on 1873 and 1875 , the word has gone out of use’ 

111 excejit at the Mayor’s Court where the former 

<ui practice of the High Court remains in vogue 
>f IHiCXARATlON OF ASS 0 ( lATlON.-This i.s the 
m, name ol the last clause m the mcTuoraiidum ot 
he association (<7 y ) of a comiiany iimitcd by shares 
ol whcieby the siibsciibers declaie their desire to be 
■IS lorrned into a company and agree to take shares 
ly Ihe clau.se is followed by a tabular form m which 
as the names, addresses, and descriptions of the 

d subsciibers, and the number of .shares taken bv 

>w eacli, appear ^ 

a BECLAUAnOS OF LONDON.-, I, c Convention 
' 1 ' toi the establishment of an International Court of 
Appeal m matteis of prize, wdiich formed an appen- 

' Conference 

at the Hague, ])rovided that, in the absence of 
h tieaty .stipu adoris applicable to the case, (he court 
i< to<lecidethea)>pealsthat come before it, in accord- 
m auce with the rules of international law, or if no 

'8 generally recognised rules exist, in ai ( ordance with 

the general principles of justue and equity. The 

.0 , L?, it ' questions 

• trT, "'■'I' maritime war divergent views and 

. practices prevailed among the nations of the world 

1 reaped but on others it was not found iiossible 
n to ru ' X Conference assembled: 

.( cum- .“lid d‘ I'ro impression was 

t K ze fi the publishment of the International 
e s, id, ; i St-nural acceptance 

so long as vagueness an, I unceilaintv existed as to 
1 pe l.rnicples wind, Ihe Court, „{ dealing with 
e or'f-i''r 'refore it, would apply to questions 

. hir-ic.ichmg Inipoi lance atfectmg naval policy ' 
aiK |ira.lice ihe British Government, therefore 
' S"the Conference should assemble,’ 

- whU wLh ii'"™« ag.eemcnt as to 

ibomHi principles of inter- 

t t ie ni i i “1‘'’ mrrttors wherein the prae- 

’ the did rn“ fo'mulatmg 

, ulcs which, in the absence of special treatv 

■ Shdi? => pmt.cula.,ca'se, the ^ur^ 

; po'ihl observe in dealing with appeals brought 

I n The rules by which appeals 

' to diiTm Mould bcito.ded afldted 

■ far n.oi iK'lhgcients m a inannei which was 

I t han .‘’’i Por'-or 

1 thd 1 ’■ *he British Government 

linai „ “'P 'rr^lungary, France, Germany, Italy 
__^^J,rpan. Russia, Spam, and the United States of 
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America. With the concurrence of all the Powers neutral vessel to capture for brcarh of blockade is 

•invited to the Conference, the invitation was sub- contingent on her knowledge, actual or presumptive, 

sequently extended to the Netherlands Government, of the blockade. Failing proof to the contrary, 

ITie questions upon which the British Govern- knowledge of the blockade is presumed if the vessel 

ment considered it to be of the greatest important c left a neutral port subsequently to the notification 

that an understanding should be reached were those of the blockade to the Power to which such port 

as to which divergent rules and principles have been belongs, provided that such notifiiation was made 

enforced in the Prize Courts of different nations. in sufficient time. If a vessel approaching a block- 

Tt, therefore, suggested that tlie following questions aded port has no knowledge, actual or piesumptive, 

should constitute the programme of the Conference of the blockade, the notification must be made to 
(a) Contraband, including the circumstances the ve.ssel itself by an officer of one of the ships of 

under which particular articles can be considered the blockading force. This notification .should be 

as contraband ; the penalties for their carriage ; entered in the vessel’s log-book, and must state the 

the immunity of a ship from search when under day and hour, and the goograplucal po.sition of the 

convoy ; and the rules with regard to compensation vessel at the time. Neutral vessels may r^ot 1^ 

where vessels have been seized, but have been found, captured for bieach of blockade, cxcejit within the 

in fact, only to be carrying innocent cargo. area of operations of the warships detailed to render 

{b) Blockade, including the questions as to the the blockade effective, llic bloi kading forces must 

locality where seizure can be effected, and the notice not bar access to neutial ports or coast* Whatever 

that IS necessary before a ship can be seized may be the ulterior destination of a vessel or o#htT 

(c) The doctrine of continuous voyage in respect caigo, she cannot be captured lor bfcach of blockade, 

both of contraband and of blockade if, at tlie moment, she is on her way to a non- 

(d) The legality of the destruction of neutral blockaded poit. A ve.ssel whn h has broken blockade 

vessels prior to their condemnation by a prize court oiitwaids, or which has attempted to break blockade 

{e) The rules as to neutral ships or persons inwards, is liable to capture so long ns she is pur- 

rendering “ unneutral service." sued by a ship of the bloc kading force. If the pur- 

(/) The legality of the conveision of a merchant- suit is abandoned, or if the blockade is raised, her 

ve.ssel into a warship on the high seas capture can no longer be effected. A vessel found 

{§) The rules as to the transfer of merchant- guiltyofbreachofblockadeis^abletocondcmna- 

vessels from a belligerent to a neutral flag during or tion The cargo is also condemnc^l, unless it is 

in contemplation of hostilities. proved that at the time of the shipment ol the goods 

{h) The question whether the nationality or the the shipper neither knew nor could have known of 

domicile' of the owner sliould be adopted as the the intention to break the blockade, 
dominant factor in deciding whether property is Contraband of War, Absolute Contraband. The 
enemy property following articles may, without notice, be treated as 

These questions w^ere discussed at the Naval Con- contraband of war, under the name of absolute con- 
ference held m London from December, 1908, to tiaband : (1) Aims of all kinds, including arms for 

February, 1909, and the result was the diawing up sporting pur])oscs. and their distinctive component 

of " The Declaration of London." parts ; (2) Projectiles, chaiges, .and c artridges of all 

Uloekade. The Declaration p, ovides that a block- kinds, and their distinctive component parts; (3) 

ade must not extend beyemd the ports and coasts Powdc r explosives specially prep.ared for use in war ^ 

belonging to or occupied by the enemy In accord- (4) Gun-mopntings, limber boxes, limbers, military’ 

ance with the Declaration of Pans of 1856, "a wagons, field forges, and their distinctive component 

blockade, in order to be binding, must be effective, parts; (5) Clothing and equipment of a distinctively 
that IS to say, it must be maintained by a force military character , (6) All kinds of harness of a dis- 

sufficient really to prevent access to the enemy's tinctively military chanicter, (7) Saddle, draught, 

coastline." The question whether a blockade is and pack animals suitable for use in war ; (8) Articles 
effective is a question of fact A blockade is not of ramp equipment, and their distinctive component 
regarded as raised if the blockading force is parts; (9) Armour plates , (10) Warship.s^incl^hng 

temporarily withdrawn on account of stress of boats, and their distinctive component part?, of 

weather. A blockade must be applied impartially such a natuie that they can only be used on a 

to the ships of all nations The commander of vessel of war, (11) Implements and apparatus 

a blockading force may give permission 1o a wci- designed exclusively for the manufacture of muni- 

ship to enter, and subsequently to leave, a block- tions of war, for the manufactuie oi rcjiair of sfrms, 

aded port In circumstances of dislress, a(kiiow'- ot war matciial for use on land and sea. Articles 

ledgecl by an olliccr of the blockading foice, a cxcdusivcly used for war may be added to the list 

neutral vessel may enter a plaT-e under blockad- of absolute (ontraband by a declaration, which 

and subsequently letive it, ])r()vided that she has must be notilied Such notification musf be 
neither discharged nor shipped anv cargo thetc' addressed to the Governments of other Powqrs, or 

A blockade, m order to be binding, mu.st h'* to their representatives accredited to the Power 

declared and notified. A declaration of blockad< making the dcclaiation A notification made after 

made either by the blockading Power or by itc' the outbreak ot hostilities is addressed only to 
naval authorities acting in its nam<‘ It specif^s . neutral Powers 

(1) The date when the blockade begins ; (2) the Conditional Contraband. The following articles 
geographical limits of the coastline undci blockade , susceptible of use in war, as j|vell Is for purposes of 

(3) the period within which neutral vessels may peace, may, without notice, be treateck as contra- 

come out. A declaration of blockade is notified : l:and of war. under the name of conditional contra- 

(1) To nAitral Powers, by the blockading Power by^ band : (I) l-oocl-stuffs (2) Forage and grain, suit- 
means ol a communication addressed to the govern- able for feeding animals (3) Clothing, fabrics for 
ments direct, or to their representatives accredited clothing, and boots and shoes, suitable for use ia 
to it ; (2) to the local authorities, by the officer com- war. (4) Gold and silver in coin or bullion’; paper 

manding the blockading force. The lialuhty of a money. (5) Vehicles of all kinds tivailable lor use 
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jn war, and ihmr minponnnt parts, (b) Vessels, 
uaft, and boats n( all kinds, floating docks, parts 
ui dot ks and tSnir ( oiiiponcnt parts. (7) Railway 
niat.'nal’ both fix--! anti i oiling slo. k, and material 
for Ult.^:'raph^ wnah leh-graphs. and telephones 
(8) lUlItjoii'i and llvini.; iTia<dmus an«l their nis- 
tirn tive unnoonfiit parts, together with accessories 
and ailit I. v .oognisable as mUndetl for use in con- 
nrtti.ifi with balloon^ and tlying machines (9) 

Puel iiilnnanls (10) Powder and e.xplosives not 

spe lally pieparttl loi use m war (11) Barbed wire 
arui iinplemtnts for fixing and cutting the same 
(12) IftMv shoes and shot-mg materials (13) Harness 
and satldle: v (14) Fakl glasses, telesc opes. ( hrono 
rueters, and all kinds of naulnal instruments. 
Articles susceptible of use m war, as well as for 
purposes of peace, may be a'l'lcd to the list of 
conditional contiabarid by a declaration which 
must bo nottfusl. If a Power waives, so far as it is 
conleinecl, the ii^'ht to triuit as contraband of war 
an article comprised in the absedute contraband list 
or the conditional contiaband list, such intention 
shall he announced by a declaration, which must 


be notified 

Not (.'onlrabiind. Artn Ics whn h are not susceptible 
of use in war may not be dec hired contrabaml of 
war The' following may not be dec larccl c ontra- 
hand of war : (I) Raw cotton, wool, silk, jute, Hax, 
hemp, and other ^raw inateri.ils of the textile 
industries, amt yams ( f the same (2) Oil seeds 
and nuts , copra (3) Ruliber, resins, gums, and 
la(,3 ; hc>j)9. (4) Raw hich^s and hoi ns, bones, and 
ivory. (3) Natural and .irliticial manures, including 
nitrates and phosphates for agm ultural purposes. 
(6) Metallic orc;s (7) Earths, clays, hmc, chalk, 
stone, including maible, bricks, slates, and tiles 
(8) ('hinaware and glass (9) Paper and paper- 
making materials (10) Soap, paint, and colours, 
mcludmg artudes oxc lusivelv used in their manu- 
facture, anci varm.sh, (11) Bleaching powder, soda 
•Ish, caii.stic soda, salt cake, ammonia, sulphate of 
ammonia, and sulphate of copper. (12) Agric ultural, 
mining, textile, and printing machinery. (13) 
Precious and cemi-prec lous sloncs, [icarls, mother- 
of-peail, and c otal. (14) Clocks and watches, other 
than ( hnuionietcrs (15) Fasliion and fancy goods. 
(16) Feathers of all kinds, hairs and bristles (17) 
Articles c)f household furniture and decoiation . 


office, fur’yturc and r('(}ui.sitcs. 

Likewise tRe tollowing may not be treated as 
contraband of war ; (I) Aiticlccs serving exc lusively 
to aid the; SI k and w'oundecl Ihey can, however, 
in case ol uigent mililaiy nec'cssity and subjeat to 
the \)avment cf c oinpens.ition, be* ucjuisitioncd, if 
their dcsfination is to tenitorv belonging to or 
occupu'd by the' cauuny, oi tc) the armed forces of 
the enemv .\bsol\ile c c>ntrab,ind is liable to capture 
it It is shown to be destined to temtory bclcmging 
to or c cupied by thL cuu-my, oi to the .ii nied foiccs 
of the ' uc mv, It is imniateiial wliether the- c .image 
of the goods IS direc t c^t entails trandiipnient or a 
subsequent transport by l.md Prr>ot of destination 
i-s complete m tlie following lasc-s: (1) When’ the 
goods arc’ documented (or div harge m an enemy 
pc:nt, or for deliVery „to the aimc-d forces of the 
enemy. (2) When the \essel is to Cvill at enemy 
ports only, oi wdion she is to tom li at an enemy 
poll or meet the armed forces of the enemy before 
umhing the neutral port for which the gewis m 
<.[uestum are citjeumented Wheie a ves.sel is carry- 
ing absolute contraband, her papeus are conclusive 
pioot as to the voyage on which she is engaged. 


unless she is found clearly out of the course indi-^ 
(.ated by her papers, and unable to give adequate 
reasou-s to justify such deviation. Conditional con- 
traband IS liable to capture if it is shown to be 
destined for the use of the armed forces or of a 
government department of the enemy State, unless 
m this latter case the circumstances show that the 
goods cannot, m fact, be used for the purposes of 
the war m progress The destination referred to is 
presumed to exist if the goods are consigned to 
enemy authorities, or to a contractor established 
m the enemy country who, as a matter of common 
knowledge, supplies articles of this kind to the 
enemy A similar presumption arises if the goods 
aic consigned to a fortified place belonging to the 
enemy, or other jilace serving as a base for the armed 
foi ( cs of the enemy. No such presumption, liowever, 
arises in the case of a merchant vessel bound for 
one of these places if it is .sought to prove that she 
herself i.s contraband. In cases where the above 
|)rcsumj>tions do not aase, the destination is pre- 
sumed to be innocent The above-mentioned 
presumptions may be rebutted 
Conditional contraband is not liable to capture, 
ex( ept when found on board a vessel bound for 
teintory belonging to or occuj)iecl by the enemy, 
or lor the armed forces of the enemy, and when it 
IS not to be discharged in an intervening neutral 
port. 'I'he ship's papers are conclusive proof both 
as to the voyage on which the vessel is engaged and 
as t(j the’ jjoit of (list liargc of the goods, unless she 
Is found ck'arly out of the course indicated by her 
papers, and unable to give adequate reasons to 
justify sue h deviation. l 

A \esse) carrying goods liable to capture as 
absolute or conditional contraband may be cap- 
tuied on the high .seas or m the territorial waters 
ot the belligcicnts throughout the whole of her 
voyage, even if she is to touch at a port of call 
before reaching the hostile destination. A vessel 
may not be captuied on the ground that she has 
carried contraband on a previous occa.sion, if such 
carnage is in jiomt of fac t at an end Conlral^and 
goods ate liable to condemnation. A vessel carry- 
ing contraband may be condemned if the contraband 
rec koned either by value, weight, volume, or freight, 
forms more than half the cargo. If a vessel carrying 
contraband is released, she may be condemned to 
pay the costs and expenses incurred by the captor 
in respect of the jirocccdings m the national prize 
couit, and the custody of the ship and cargo during 
the proceedings. Goods which belong to the owner 
of the contraband and arc on board the same vessel 
are liable to condemnation 

11 a vessel is encountered at sea while unaware of 
the outbreak of hostilities or of the declaration of 
contraband which applies to her cargo, the contra- 
band c.innot be condemned cilcept on payment of 
compensation ; the vessel herself and the remainder 
of the* cargo are not liable to condemnation or to 
the* costs and expenses of the proceedings. The 
.same rule applies if the master, after becoming 
awire of the outbreak of hostihfies, or of the 
declaration of contraband, has had no opportunity 
of discharging the contraband. A vessel is deemed 
to be awaic of the c.\istence of a state of war, or 
of a declaration of contraband, if she left a neutral 
port subsequently to the notification to the Power 
to which such port belongs of the outbreak of 
hostilities or of the declaration of contraband 
resjiectively, provided that such notification was 
made m sufficient time. A vessel is also deemed to 
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be aware of the existence of a state of war if she 
• left an enemy port after the outbreak of hostilities. 
A vessel which has been stopped on the ground 
that she is carrying contraband, and wliich is not 
liable to condemnation on account of the pro- 
portion of cbntraband on board, may, when the 
circumstances permit, be allowed to continue her 
voyage if the master is willing to hand over the 
contraband to the belligerent waiship. The delivery 
of the contraband must be entered by the captor 
in the log-book of the vessel stopped, and tlie 
master must give the captor duly certified copies 
of all relevant papers. The captor is at hberty to 
destroy the contraband that has been handed over 
to him under these conditions. 

Unneutral Service. A neutral vessel will be <.on- 
demned and will, m a general way. receive the same 
treatment as a neutral vessel liable to condemnation 
for carnage of contraband : (1) If she is on a voyage 
specially undertaken with a view to the Iranspoil 
of individual passengers who are embodied in tlie 
armed forces of the enemy, or with a view to the 
traiismis.sion of intelhgencc in the inteiest ot the 
enemy. (2) If, to the knowledge ot cither the 
owner, the charlcter. or the ina-^tcr, she is trans- 
porting a military detachment of the enemy, or 
one or moic persons who, in the couise of the 
voyage, directly assist the operations of the enemy. 
In the cases S{)ecified under the above heads, goods 
belonging to the owner of the vessel aie likewise 
liable to condcinnatKjn. These jirovisions do not 
apply if the vessel is encountered at sea while 
unaware of the oiitbreak of hostilities, or if the 
master, after becoming aware of the- emtbreak of 
hostilities, has had no opportunity of disembarking 
the passengers 

Any individual embodied' in the armed forces of 
the enemy, who is found on Ixiard a neutial 
merchant vessel, may be made a prisoner of wai, 
even though there be no gronpd foi the capture of 
the vessel. 

Destruction of Neutral Prizes, A neutral vessel 
which has been captured may not be destroyed liy 
the cajitor , she must be taken into such port as 
IS ]>roper for the determination thc-re of all cjucstions 
cuneerning the validity of capture. As an excep- 
tion, a neutral vessel whu li has been captured by 
a belligerent warship, and which would be liable 
to condemnation, may be destroyed if the taking 
of the vessel into port would involve danger to the 
safety of the warship or to the sucxess of the opera- 
tions in which she is engaged at the time. Before; 
the vessel is destroyed all persons on board must 
be placed in safety, and all the sliip's i)rpcrs and 
other documents which the parties interested v.on- 
sider relevant for the purpose of deciding on the 
vahdity of the capture, must be taken on board tb-^- 
warship, A captor who has destroyed a neutral 
vessel must, prior to any discussion respecting the 
validity of the prize, establish that he only ac^'o 
in the face of an ^ceptional necessity of the na' ur 
above-mentioned If he fails to do this, he in.-t 
compensate th:. parties interested, and no exanvua- 
tion shall be made of the quc.stion whether the 
capture was valid or not If the capture of a neutral 
vessel is subsequently held to be invalid, though the 
act of destruction has been held to have been justi- 
fiable, the captor must pay /compensation to the 
parlies interested, in place of the restitution t5 
which they would have been entitled. If neutral 
goods not liable to condemnation have been 
destroyed with the vessel, the owner of such goods 
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is entitled to compensation. The captor has the 
right to demand the handing over of. or to proceed 
himself to the destruction of, any goods liable to 
condemnation found on board a vessel not heiself 
liable to condemnation, provided that the circum- 
stances are such as would justify the destruction 
of a vessel herself liable to condemnation. The 
captor must enter the goods surrendered or 
destroyed in the log-book of the vessel stopped, 
and must obtain duly certified copies of all 
relevant papers. When the goods have been handed 
over or destroyed, and the formalities duly carried 
out, the master must be allowed to continue bis 
voyage. 

Transfer to a Neutral Flag. The transfer of an 
enemy vessel to a neutral flag, effected befoee tl» 
outbreak of hostilities, is valid, unless it is proved 
that such transfer was made in order to evade the 
consequences to which an enemy vessej, a.s such, is 
exposed. There is, however, a presumption, i^the 
bill of .sale is not on boaul a vessel which has lost 
her belligerent nationality less than sixty days 
before the outbreak of hostilities, that the transfer 
is void i his presumption may be rebutted. Where 
the transfer was effected more than thirty days 
before the outbreak of hostilities, there is an 
absolute presumption that it is valid if it i.s uncon- 
ditional, complete, and in conformity with the 
laws of the countries concerned, and if its effect 
IS .SIM h that ncitlicr the control of.^or the profits 
aiising from the employment of, the vessel remain 
in the .same hands as before the transfer. If, how- 
ever, tlic vessel lost her belligerent' nationality less 
than sixty days before the outbreak of hostilities, 
and if the bill of sale is not on board, the capture 
of the vessel gives no right to damages. Ihc transfer 
of an enemy vessel to a neutral flag, effected after 
the outbreak ol hostilities, is void unless it is proved 
that such transfer was not made in order to evade 
the consccjucnces to which an enemy vessel , as sue h, is 
exposed. 1 here is, however, an absolute presumptiorj;^ 
that a transfer is void — (1) if the transfer has 
been ma<ic during a voyage or in a blockaded port ; 
(2) if a right to re-purchase or recover the ve.ssel is 
reserved to the vendor ; (3) if the requirements of 
the municijcil law governing the right to fly the 
flag undci which the vessel is sailing, have not been 
fulfilled 

Enemy Character. Subject to the provisions 
rcsj>ecting transfer to another flag, the-tieufral or 
enemy character* of a vessel is dctei mined by the 
flag which she is entitled to fly. The case where a 
neutral vessel is engaged in a trade which is closed 
in time of peace remains outside the scope of^and 
IS in no wise affected by, this rule. The neutral or 
enemy charac ter of goods found on board an enemy 
vessel is detci mined by the neutral or enemy 
character of the owner In the absence of proof of 
the neutral chaiacter of goods found on board an 
enemy ves.scl, they are presumed to be enemy ^oods. 
Enemy goods on board an enemy vessel retain their 
enemy character until they reach their destination, 
noUvithstanding any b nsfer effected after the out- 
break of hostilities while the goods are being for- 
warded. If, however, prior to th^ capture, a former 
neutial owner exercises, on* the bankruptcy of an 
''xisting eiM-my owner, a recognised legal right to 
rc( over the goods, they regain their neutral 
character Neutral vessels under national convoy 
are exempt from search. The commander of a 
convoy gives, in writing, at the request of the 
commander of a belligerent warship, all information 
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as to the character of the vessels and their 
cargoes, which could be obtained by search. If 
the commander of the belligerent warship has 
reason to suspect that the confidence of the com- 
mander of the convoy has been abused, he com- 
municates his suspicions to him. In such a case it 
is for the commander of the convoy alone to 
investigate the matter. He must record the result 
of such investigation in a report, of which a copy 
19 handed to the officer of the warship. If, in the 
opinion of the commander of the convoy, the facts 
shown in the report justify the capture of one or 
more vessels, the protection of the convoy must be 
withdrawn from sucli vessels. 

Resistance to Search. Forcible resistance to the 
legitimate exercise of the right of stoppage, search 
and capture, involves in all cases the condemnation 
of the vessel. The cargo is liable to the same treat- 
ment as the cargo of an enemy vessel. Goods 
belcmgmg to the master, or owner of the vessel, are 
treaded as enemy goods. 

Compensation. If the capture of a vessel or of 
goods 13 not upheld by the prize court, or if the 
prize IS released without any judgment being given, 
the parties interested have the right to compensa- 
tion, unless there were good reasons for capturing 
the vessel or goods. 

Hie one subject of the programme which found 
no mention in the Declaration was the conversion 
of merchant-vpssels into men-of-war on the high 
seas. The question was ojk of those which had 
been left unsolved by the second Peace Conference, 
and so decided* was the division of opinion sub- 
sequently revealed by the memorandas exchanged 
by the several governments before the meeting of 
the Naval Conference, tliat it was found impossible 
to state, in the shape even of a mere basis of dis- 
cussion, an underlying general principle commonly 
accepted. 

The Declaration of London never received the 
^iinal adhesion ot the Powers represented ; and in 
ureat Britain, although accepted by the House of 
Commons, it was utterly rejected by the House of 
Lords. Whether it will ever be revived is difficult 
to prognosticate, as the impracticability of many 
of its provisions was manifested during the Great 
War of 1914-18. In the early stages ot the war the 
Allies, with Great Britain at their head, showed a 
.strong disposition to act in accordance with the 
Decl^r.atiai in, the conduct of naval warfare. Various 
circumstances, including moie j)art*icularly the total 
disregard of all the mam principles of International 
Law by Germany and her contcderat(‘S, rendered it 
necessary to drop one by one the clauses of the 
Declaration, and for the time being the whole of 
it became q dead letter The Declaration is, there- 
fore, at present nothing more than a historical 
curiosity 

J>E<'tARATI()N ON REGISTRATION OF COM- 

PANi, — (Sec Registration oi- Company) 

DECLARATION, STATUTORY. — (See Statutory 
Declaration.) 

DECODE. — To decode a message means to tritns- 
late the code words m which it is written into the 
words or figures ^\^hlch they rtq)resent. (See Code ) 

DEED. — ^ deed is written document under 
seal which contains the terms, and is evidence of 
a legal transaction. Printing or engraving, or 
photography, or any other mode of reproducing 
visible words, is equivalent to writing, but the 
writing must be on parchment, vellum, or paper. 
A deed cannot he written on wood or stone, or 
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metal. A deed may be in any language, and may 
be written with ink, paint, or pencil. There are*^ 
two kinds of deeds, viz., deeds poll and indentures. 
A deed poll is one made by one party only, and is 
an expression of intention. It is so-called because 
the old practice was to write such a deed on parch- 
ment or paper with an even edge at the top. A 
familiar example is a deed by which a man formally 
records his intention to change his name. An 
indenture is a deed to which two or more persons 
are parties, and which evidences some agreement 
between them other than their mere concurrence 
in expressing or declaring an intention. Such a 
deed is a contract (q.v.), and is sometimes called a 
contract under seal, a specialty contract, or a 
formal contract. The name is derived from the 
parchment on which such a deed was written being 
cut at the top with a waving or indented line ; the 
practice of indenting is now falling into disuse, and is 
no longer legally necessary to the vaUdity of the deed 

A deed must be sealed by the party intending 
to be bound thereby. He may either affix his own 
seal, or stick on a wafer, or adopt as his own a 
seal already affixed to or printed on the document. 
But It IS now clearly established that if there is 
anything which purports to be a seal, that will 
suffice for the purjiose and the wax or the wafer 
US no longer essential. The circle with the letters 
L.S. enclosed, so often met with in legal documents, 
is not in itself sufficient, (See Seal.) In 
practice tlio seal is put on the document before 
It is executed, and the party figuratively seals by 
touching it. In order to be operative, the deed 
must also be “ delivered " by the party, whic^ is 
usually done by his saying, when he seals : "I 
deliver this as my act and deed." If the deed is 
actually handed over to the possession or custody 
of the person intended to be benefited thereby, or 
to someone on his behalf, that is dehvery. If it is 
intended to postpone the operation of the deed 
until some condition has been performed, it may 
be so stated by the executing party ; the deed is 
then called an " escrow," and has no effect until the 
condition is performed, but on that being done 
it takes effect as a deed. 

The signature of the party is not essentially 
necessary to the validity of a deed, but in practice 
a person executing a deed invariably signs his name 
opposite his seal, partly as an acknowledgment 
that the seal is his, and partly as evidence that the 
deed is executed by him. The sealing and signature 
is done m the presence of a witness or witnesses, 
who add their names, addresses, and descriptions 
Attestation, however, is only for the purpose of 
identification in case the execution by the party 
should ever be called in question. In some special 
cases, however, a deed is required to be signed and 
sealed in the presence of a certain number of wit- 
nesses.' For instance, deeds executed by companies 
often require special signatures m addition to the 
seal ; bills of sale {q.v.) must be executed with 
certain formalities ; and transfers of shares in ships, 
of registered land, and certain bonds, must comply 
with the provisions as to execution of the particular 
Acts of Parliament relating to such matters. 

A deed is necessary for certain classes of trans- 
actions, either at common law or by statute. Thus, 
a gratuitous promise must be made by deed in 
6rder to be legally enforceable ; an appointment of 
a guardian of children by a father or mother must 
be made by deed or will ; and most conveyances 
of land, and such documentsi as mortgages and 
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leases, must be made by deed. Deeds, too, are 
invariably used in many other dealings with either 
land or chattels, since the effect of executing a deed 
is that the party is conclusively bound thereby. 
He cannot, save he can clearly establish mistake, 
fraud, misrepresentation, duress, illegality, or 
incapacity, deny the deed, or set up that he did 
not intend what the deed on its true construction 
avers or purports to perform. 

A contract made by deed is superior to other 
contracts in the following other respects: (1) No 
consideration {q.v.) is required, except that in the 
one case of a contract in restraint of trade a valu- 
able consideration is necessary to support it, 
whether it be made by deed or by parol ; but if 
the consideration for a promise is illegal, the con- 
tract is void whether made under seal or not ; (2) 
there is no need for the promisee to expressly 
assent thereto, or, in other words, to accept the 
offer made to him (see Offer and Acceptance, under 
Contract) ; (3) if a simple contract and a deed 
both relate to the same matter and are made 
between the same parties, the remedy on the former 
is merged in and extinguished by the .superior 
remedy under the deed ; (4) the right of action on 
a deed may be enforced within twenty years, 
whereas under a simple contract the period is 
generally only six years. In most other respects 
the rules of law applicable to contracts made other- 
wise than by deed ate applicable to those so made. 
(See Contract.) 

Technical terms are used to describe the various 
paits ot a deed. 1 he chief of t)ies(‘ ate Nicitals, 
w’^ich state the facts on which the making of the 
deed ;s based ; the Testatum, which contains the 
operative words expressing the intention of the 
parties ; the Parcels, which is descriptive of the 
property affected by the deed ; the Habendum, 
which defines the estate or interest to be taken in 
that ]iroperty by force of the de-^'cl ; the Jieddendum, 
whu'h in leases states the icnl ; and the Testt- 
monium, which concludes the document, and states 
that the parties have executed it in furtherance of 
che matters stated therein. In addition, deeds of 
a particular nature have special clauses peculiar to 
them, such as a pioviso for redemption in a mort- 
gage, a power of re-entry m a lease, and various 
trusts and powers in settlements and many other 
deeds. 

A matenal alteration made m a deed after execu- 
tion without the consent of the party or parties 
bound thereby renders the deed void, but an 
immaterial alteration does not affect its validity. 
A promise made by deed is called a covuiaiit All 
deeds must bear a revenue stamp, the amount of 
which vanes with the natuic of the deed or the value 
of the property conveyed or affected thereby ; those 
stamps are prescribed by various Staniji and 
Revenue Acts, but if no special amount is fixed 
the deed must be impressed with a ten shilling 
stamp. (See also Agreements and Contract.) 

DEED OF ARRANGEMENT.— From the point ( 
view both of Creditor and ot debtor, expoiicnw li-u. 
shown that it is better for all ^larties to avoid 
bankruptcy when the debtor is in diflicultics. If 
the creditors can agree amongst themselves upon 
an arrangement by which the debtor's property is 
handed^to a trustee, and the debtor is allowed Jo 
continue his business, the creditors probably gam 
in the long run. These objects are attained by 
causing the debtor to enter into what is known as 
" a deed of arrangement," 


“ Deeds of Arrangement " may conveniently be 
dealt with under the following heads : (a) Nature 
and object of deed ; (6) steps to be taken for making 
a deed ; (c) form and registration ; (</) duties of 
trustee ; {e) avoidance of a deed. 

(a) Nature and Object of a Deed, The term 
" Deed of Arrangement " includes certain instru- 
ments made by a debtor for the benefit of his 
Cl editors generally, that is to say: (1) An assign- 
ment of property ; (2) a deed of, or agreement for, 
a composition ; and, in cases where creditors pf a 
debtor obtain any control over his property or 
business — (3) a deed of inspectorship entered into 
for the purpose of carrying on or winding up a 
business ; (4) a letter of licence authorising^ the 

debtor or any other person to manage, car»y <Jti, 
ieah.se, or dispose of a business with a view to the 
])ayment of debts ; ami (5) any agreement for 
carrying on or winding up the debtor's business, 
or authorising him or any other person to ma]^age, 
carry on, realise, or dispose of that business with a 
view to the payment of his debts. Under a deed 
of composition, creditors agree to realise and dis- 
charge a debtor m consideration of receiving a 
composition payable at a stated time or in instal- 
ments, the creditors further covenanting not to sue 
the debtor unless and until he make default in the 
terms of the arrangement. Under a " deed of 
assignment," a debtor assigns his property to a 
trustee in trust to realise the same# and after pay- 
ment of the expenses, to distribute the balance 
pari passu amongst the assenting creditors, who, 
in consideration of (1) the assignment and (2) the 
dividends received (if any), mutually forbear in 
respect of, and release the debtor from, the debts 
owing to them. 

An advantage of a deed of arrangement is the 
absence of ollicial interference m the administra- 
tion of the estate and the conduct of the bankrupt’s 
business 

{b) Steps to ho Taken for Making a Deed. A 

debtor who desnes to make a deed of arrangement 
calls his creditors together. I3y doing so, of course, 
he commits an act of bankiuptcy (see Acts of 
liANKRUPrcY) ; but as the assignment itself is an 
act of bankruptcy, this will not be matter of great 
importance An accountant is generally asked to 
act as trustee under the deed. At the meeting, the 
creditors decide whether the deed shall be accepted 
or not : and in order that the tran!te,ctf6ii fr ay be 
declared good, the trustee should pay attention to 
the following jioints — 

(1) The ci editors must be treated equally, that 
is to say, no creditor must get any, advantage 

(2) A full disclosure should ^be made of the 

debtor's affairs. , 

(3) The^amount of the assets should not, on any 
account,^ be overstated. If the assets are mis- 
represented, the assenting creditors are not bound. 

(4) The trustee should obtain the special assent 
of the creditors to a clause m the deed enabling him 
to settle the claims of dissentient creditors. 

^c) Form and Registration. The debtor, one or 
more trustees, and the * i editors are made parties ; 
and the deed is usually expreased as being " for 
the benefit of such creditor^ais shall elgct to execute 
the same." Sometimes a clause is inserted specifying 
the time within which the creditors must come in, 
if they intend to come m at all. The deed usually 
assigns to the trustee all the debtor's property, 
except household articles and wearing apparel. He 
receives it on trust, it may be to sell, and to apply 
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the procee<ls in manner provided by the deed. It The a.ssent of a creditor should, therefore, be secured 
13 well to exclude leasehold property subject to without delay. A deed drawn in the form above * 

onerous covenants, and shares upon which there is described would be an act of bankruptcy; but if 

a liability for calls. The trustee is given jiower (a) all the creditors were included there would be no 
to realise the estate and apply the proceeiis as may one to impeach it. Again, a deed of assignment can 

be decided upon ; (6) to pay the expenses of calling only be impeached under the Bankruptcy Act 

the meeting and ju cparing the deed , {c) to pay his within three months of its execution. A creditor 

own remuneration, whn h may be a fixed sum, a cannot be said to have acquiesced in a deed merely 

percentage on the assets realised, or the ordinal y because he was present at the meeting at which it 

accountant's charges , (cf) to pay all preferential was discussed, but a dissentient creditor, whose 

claims as are payable under the rules in bank- debt exceeds £50, can present a petition at any time 

ruptcy ; (<?) to pay to the ( reditors dividends upon within three months of a deed, or two or more 

the amount of their debts ; (/) to hand over the creditors can combine for this purpose. Where a 

surplus, if any, to tlie bankrujit. Sometimes a debtor is made bankrupt after the execution of a 

clause is added to indemnify the tru.stee in case of deed of assignment, all ci editors may prove for their 

ba£ikrpj)t( y supervening, the deed also contains debts, even though they have been released by the 

clauses reserving the rights of any secured creditors deed. The trustee in bankruptcy then becomes 

against their sureties Were a creditor to assent entitled to all the property the debtor was pos- 

wthout surh a clause, he might release his surety. sessed of at the date of the let of bankruptcy on 

Finally, the tffeed should (ontain a clause by which which the receiving order was made. The olficial 

all tlfc creditors who take benefits under the deed receiver, who becomes entitled to the debtor's 

give the debtor a release of their debts, or enter property when the receiving order is made, must 

into a covenant not to sue for those debts In order decide whether he will treat the trustee under the 

to give persons dealing with traders notice of any deed as a trespasser or as his agent. If he treats 

arrangement with creditois, the Deed of Assign- him as a trespasser (which, in practice, he only 

nicnt Act, 1914. provides that every deed must be does where there has been misconduct) the trustee 

registered within seven days after the fust exccii- must hand over all property unconverted, and 

tioii thereof by the debtor or any creditor, othei- account for and pay the value of all that which 

wise it IS void. A cojiy of the deed, and every has been converted It is then that his indemnity 
schedule thereti^ annexed, must be filed, together from the creditors will come in usciul. Where the 

with an affidavit verifying the time of execution official receiver treats Iiim as his agent, the trustee 

the place of business of the debtor, the total amount must render accounts, including accounts of the 

of the property and liabilities ini hided under the debtor’s business if he has carried it on. The 

deed, the amount of the composition payable, and trustee cannot retain his remuneration or any sum 

the names and addresses of his creditors, A deed to cover such costs and exjienses as he incurred with 

will not be registered unless it IS stamjicd Creditors knowledge of an act of bankiuptcy. Nor is he 

nwy execute the deed subsequent to registration. entitled to costs which he has incurred m employing 

to the public inspection. solicitors to draw up the deed of airangement. 

(fl) Duties of Trustee. The accountant who Where, however, he has incurred expenses winch 

represents the largest creditor is generally made have resulted in a benefit to the estate, he will be 

trustee under the deed. If he honestly exercises his allowed to retain them. The tiusteo must, however, 

di^retion, he incurs no responsibility. He can con- be very strict in this matter of adopting services 

suit the committee of insjiection, if there is one, or and paying for them, tind he must go through the 

call a meeting of the creditors. If he has to biing items of the bill of costs, and only pay for such 

an action, he has a charge on the estate for the costs, items as he is clearly satisfied have been incurred 

but if the estate is small he should get an indemnity in such a way as that a benefit to the extent of the 

from the creditors. Where debts are due to the charge has resulted to the creditors, 
estate he may coIlc( t them, and may sue for them DEED OF ASSIGNMENT.— A deed by which an 
in his own name, but until the deed has ceased to insolvent debtor gives up the whole of his pioperty 

be ava*iab1c^ a» an act of bankruptcy [t e., until for the benefit of his creditors, to be realised, as 

after it has been executed for three months) the far as possible, in satisfaction of their claims upon 

trustee cannot give a debtor to the estate a valid his estate 

discharge, and the debtor might have to pay twice DEED OF (JIFT.— A gift is both the thing given 
over. A trustee generally keeps a sum of money in and the a«t of giving ; in the latter connection it 

Hand To meet unexpected liabilities. The trustee means the voluntary and gratuitous transfer of 

mii.s account for all moneys received by him, and any property by the true owner or possessor to 

must give infoiniation to any creditor as to all another, with the intention that that other shall 

moneys received and paid away by him. He may receive and retain the property as his own abso- 

even Have to account alter he has been removed lutcly, unburdened by any condition or trust for 

rom the oflicc of trustee, and may also have to the benefi:t of the donor or any other person. Gifts 

account the Board of Trade, may be made tnter vivos, i.e., by 6ne living person 

Avoiuance of a Deed. If an assignment is to another living person ; mortis causa, which is a 

^ ^ to enisle the debtor to retain some j-vroperty gift ifiade by a person in contemplation of death, 

own benefit, although it is said to Ixi for the and only intended to take effect in case of death ; 

enent of the crecli,tors, it may be avoided at any and by will. Gifts tnter vxvos may be made by deed 

me as a fraud ; but art assignment for the benefit or instrument in writing, by delivery of the chattel, 

because it happens to benefit or by means of a declaration of trust. The present 

e e tor. It has already been shown that a deed article deals only with the first mode of making 

may be avoided if it is an act of bankruptcy. It is sdfeh a gift. 

a so important to note that an assignment which is By English law a gift is irrevocable, but this 
VO un ary niay be withdrawn by the debtor at any is only the case when there is no suspicion of 

imc oeiorc it is assented to by some of the creditors. fraud ; otherwise any person might easily divest 
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himself of his whole possessions on the eve of his 
'bankruptcy. Against the trustee in bankruptcy, 
however, a voluntary deed of gift is absolutely 
void if the gift was made within two years of the 
bankruptcy, and is voidable if made within ten 
vears of the bankruptcy, unless it is shown that the 
bankrupt, at the time of the making of the gift, 
was solvent, without taking into consideration the 
property conveyed as a gift. 

In certain cases a deed is necessary to a com- 
plete gift. These are grants of the legal estate in 
land ; gifts of chattels which are to remain in the 
possession of the donor (see Bills of Salk) , a 
gift of a British ship or of a share therein ; and a 
gift of shares in companies is generally required to 
be made by deed. 

Deeds of gift may be set aside if procured by the 
fraud, coercion, duress, or undue influence of the 
donee, or if they amount to a fraud upon the 
donor's creditors. In many cases of gifts between 
persons in a confidential relation very little will be 
needed to raise a presumption that the gift was 
procured by undue influence, and it will be set 
aside unless the donee can conclusively establish 
that he was really intended to benefit thereby, and 
that the donor was fully aware of all the circum- 
stances, and freely and willingly parted with his 
property. For a gift by child to parent, by ward 
to guardian, by young persons to older relatives in 
whose care they are, by a client to his solicitor, or 
by a cestui qut trust to a trustee, to be allowed to 
stand when challenged, the recipient must be able 
to satisfy the court that the gift was made with 
a .deliberate and unbiassed intention, and also, in 
most cases, that the donoi had the benefit of inde- 
pendent advice on the subject. A somewhat similar 
rule will be applied, though not quite to the same 
extent, to gifts made by a sic k person to his medical 
attendant, or by a member of a congregation to his 
clergyman or minister. Wherever anyone is m a 
position to use influence over another, a gift to 
him by that other is tainted with suspicion ; and 
if the circumstances are such as to call for an 
explanation from the recipient, the gift will not be 
allowed to stand unless that explanation is 
satisfactory. 

If shares are transferred as a gift, the considera- 
tion is a nominal one, generally 5s. or 10s. The 
stamp duty on gifts made between living persons 
IS the same as on a conveyance or transfer on sale, 
with the substitution in each case of the value of 
the property conveyed or transferred for the amount 
or value of the consideration. (See Conveyance, 
Gifts inter vivos.) 

DEED OF INSPEiTPORSHIP. This is a d. .d by 
which an insolvent debtor, generally a li.ider, 
places his business in the hands of his cnditors 
The latter then appoint an inspector or inspectors, 
who are iil the position ot trust e, s, to carry on the 
business or to wind it up for their general be in lit 

DEED POLL.- 1 his IS Ihe name which o . c<n 
to a deed made by one person only Itisadocn .em, 
sealed and signed as any other deed, which is i( ally 
addressed to the world at large, and not b. any 
person or persons in particular A d< (‘d poM almost 
invariably commences with these words . " Know 
all men by these presents that I, A. B , etc.” A 
commofi instance of the execution of a deed p<jii, 
IS where a person changes his or her name. Again 
where a tenant in tail {q v,) disentails his lands, it 
is by means of a deecl poll , though it is just 
possible that other acts will have to be done a' 


well in order to complete the disentailment. A deed 
poll must be stamped like any other deed, i.e., with 
a 10s. stamp. 

DEER. — Hoofed quadrupeds, of which there are 
many species, such* as the red deer, reindeer, stag, 
etc. They are distinguished by their antlers, which 
are outgrowths from the frontal bones. These are 
shed and renewed annually, and are very valuable 
in commerce for knife handles and as ornaments. 
The flesh of deer is known as venison, and the skins 
are used for rugs, etc. Deer are found in many 
parts of Europe, Asia, and America ; but Great 
Britain's imports of skins and antlers come mainly 
from India and South America, 

DEFAMATION. — Under tins heading are included 
the two wiongs which are known to Engln^J^ 
under tlie titles of libel and slander. It is only 
intended to deal with this subject in the merest 
outline, since there are so many technu alities con- 
ncHtcd with the same that no adcqinfte lieatment 
would be possible, excejit m a, volume de\^ted 
ex( lusively to the subject • 

Libel IS the malicious publnation of untrue 
statements, eithei by wntingq jinnting, or the like 
signs, without just cause or excuse, wlmh exjioso 
or tend to expose another person to hatred, con- 
tempt, or ridicule, or are calculated to injure liim 
in Ins business. Fust, as to libel and ils remedy at 
civil law Ihc plaintiff must show that the state- 
ments made concerning him arc ‘untrue (Truth is 
always a complete answer to a civil action.) In 
pleadings (q.v) the plaintiff always avers, in addi- 
tion to the chaigc of falsehood, that the statements 
arc made rnalicioinsly. This word ” maliciously ” 
has a special meaning in this sense, and is not 
confined to what is commonly understood by the 
term It is sulhcient if the thing is done without 
any semblance of right. Then jiubhc ation must 
be established, t.c., it must be shown that the 
writing, etc , has been communicated to some 
person or persons other than the ])laiTilitf. Very 
little is required to prove publication if the 
defendant acts with a certain amount of carcless- 
ne.ss and allows the mtei ventioii of a third person 
in making his communications, even to the plaintiff 
himself. Thus, the dictation of a defamatory letter, 
atldressed to the plaintiff by the wiitcr of the same, 
to a shorthancl-tyj)ist has been held to be a sufficient 
publication. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
can now be considered to be sound Jpi^. •vU has 
been very advoi.sely criticised more than once in 
seveial recent cases. Bui in such a case the jilaintiff 
will not always obtain much satisfaction unless the 
case IS one of a very gioss character. For it is to be 
remembered that the awarding of damaf^ is 
entirely in the hands of a jury, and in their award 
every t in umstam e will be taken into consideration. 

Closely connected with the subject of a personal 
libel IS that which is known as a trade libel, when 
an attack is made not upon an individual, but upon 
the goods, etc., which he manufactures. It is closely 
analogous to the personal kind of libel, and it must 
b<j made f.ilsely and maliciously, in such a manner 
as to be likely t damage the goods attacked. 
There is no legal wiong iii a map's praising his own 
goods in the most mordiftate fashion, but if he 
embarks upon this course he must n5t make com- 
j)arisons with other people's goods in such a manner 
a.s to bung the latter into ” hatred, contempt, or 
ridicule ” 

In addition to the civil action spoken of above, 
there is also, under certain circupistances, a remedy 
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under the criminal law. Thus, if one man makes a 
violent attack upon another, accusing him in a 
manner somewhat more severe than would give 
rise to a civil action, criminal proceedings may be 
instituted, and, upon conviction, a defendant may 
be fine<l or imprisoned. In such a case there are 
two points of difference to be noted in comparing 
the two proceedings. As to publication. The 
publication is siifhcient if the alleged libel is sent to 
the person libelled. The interveiilion of a third 
party is not absolutely essential. Ihc reason for 
this is that libels may give rise to a breach of the 
peace, and, thcrefor(‘, the criminal law steps in to 
prevent such a breach. And also, whereas in a 
:ivil libel action truth is a complete answer, in a 
:r,ipnixal action it is no answer at all, unless it is 
jhown that the publication of the libel was for the 
public benefit. 

In a civil action for damages, it has been pointed 
out above that the amount is a question for the 
jury.^ It IS not necessary for the plaintiff to prove 
that he has suffered any loss, pecuniary or other- 
wise, in any particular way. In legal language, it 
is not essential to prove “ special " damage. Natur- 
ally, the views taken by a jury will vary consider- 
ably in different cases, and when the verdict is of 
a contemptuous character, e g., when one farthing 
is awarded as damages, the presiding judge may 
refuse to give the plaintiff his costs of the action. 

Slander is defamation by words spoken and not 
written. The nature of the words must be similar 
to that in the case of libel, and there must be a 
publication to a third peison. But there is no 
criminal action for slander. The civil remedy is 
the only one. And, even then, there is no right 
Di action in the absence of cleai proof of special 
damage, t e., unless the plaintiff can prove that he 
has sustained loss or haim directly through the 
publication of the slanderous words, except in four 
cases: (1) Where the words charge the plaintiff 
with having committed soific criminal olfence , 
(2) where they impute to him a contagious or 
infectious disease , (3) where they are spoken of 
him as a professional or business man ; and (4) 
where they impute urichastity or adultery to a 
woman. Truth is always a complete answer to 
slander as it is to libel. 

It IS unnecessary to do more than to mention 
what IS known as " seditious libel." This consists, 
curiously t^'ough, of .spoken words, though called 
by its special name under statutory sanction It 
consists of language tending to damage the main- 
tenance of peace and order within the kingdom. 

Every civil action for libel or slander must be 
commenced in the High Court ; but if good cause 
is shown. It may afterwards be remitted from the 
High Court to some county court for the purposes 
of trial, 

DEFAULT . — The failure on the part of a person 
to fulfil an obligation or duty — legal or other. 
Thus, if a person is called upon to pay a certain 
debt on or before a fixed date, and that date passes 
and the debt is not settled, ha is in default. Again, 
a trustee or any other person in a fiduciary capacity 
who in any way it^sapplies moneys committed to 
his charge is in default. * In legal procedure certain 
rules are laid* down as to the tim«s within which 
particular things must be done. Such are the entry 
of an appearance to a vmt, the delivery of pleadings, 
etc. In the case of failure in any of these respects, 
there is said to be a default on the part of the 
offending party. 


DEFAULTERS. — A member of the Stock 
Exchange who is unable to meet his engagements 
is known as a " defaulter," and has to be declared 
as such by direction of the chairman, deputy-chair- 
man, or any two members of the Stock Exchange 
Committee. The method of making this declaration 
is : That two of the Stock Exchange attendants 
(known as waiters) stand in their boxes, strike three 
hard blows with wooden mallets, and announce 
formally that so-and-so is unable to comply with 
his bargains. From this method of announcement 
arises the term " hammered " or " hammering," 
and to say that so-and-so was " hammered " on the 
Stock Exchange is equivalent to stating that he has 
been declared a defaulter. The ctlcct of such 
declaration is that the individual named immedi- 
ately ceases to be a member of the Stock Exchange. 
A defaulter is not allowed to make any compromise 
or private engagement with his creditors, and two 
members of the Stock Exchange who have been 
appointed as official assignees have to investigate 
the defaulting member’s accounts and report to the 
Stock Exchange Committee thcicon. The following 
are the most important Stock Exchange rules m 
connection with defaulters — 

" In every case of failure the Official Assignees 
shall publicly fix the prices current in the Market 
immediately before the declaration, at which prices 
all Members having accounts open with the 
Defaulter shall close their transactions by buying of 
or selling to him such Securities as he may have 
contracted to take or deliver, the differences arising 
from the Defaulter’s transactions being paid to, or 
claimed from the Official Assignees. 

" Creditors for differences shall have a prior 
claim on all differences received by, or due to, a 
Defaulter’s estate. 

" (1) The following claims shall not be allowed 
to rank against a Dcla niter’s estate until *11 other 
claims have been paid in full, but assets aiising 
from such transactions shall be collected and 
distributed among the creditors — 

" (i) Claims arising from Bargains done 
more than eight days previously to the close 
of a Consols Account for a date beyond the 
Second ensuing Consols Account-day. 

" (ii) Claims arising from Bargains for a 
period beyond the Third ensuing Ordinary 
Account-day. 

" (ill) Claims arising from Bargains in Securi- 
ties for a date previous to that fixed for the 
Special Settlement 

" (iv) Claims arising fiom differences which 
have been allowed to remain unpaid for more 
than Two business days beyond the day on 
which they became due. 

" (2) Differences overdue and paid previous to 
the day of default are not to be refund^l. 

" A Member shall not attempt to enforce by law 
a claim arising out of a Stock Exchange transaction 
against a Defaulter, or the Principal of a Defaulter, 
witho^it the consent of the creditors of the Defaulter 
or of the Comrmttce.'^ 

A defaulter may be re-admitted to membership of 
the Stock Exchange on compliance with certain con- 
ditions. On his making ^plication for re-admission, 
a sub-committee of the Stock Exchange Coifimittee 
investigates his conduct and accounts. Re-admission 
takes place in one of two clas.ses, the first class 
being cases of failure arising from the fault of 
principals or of other circumstances where no bad 
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This Paper marked " A “ is the Paper referred to ih^the annexed alfidaml. f ; 

“BY LEAVE OF THE REGISTRAR." , No. of Plaint 0 0 7^ 

23 . — Default Summons under Sect. 86 of The County Courts Act, -1888 

In the Lambeth County Court of Surrey, 

holden at the Camberwell New Road, Camberwell. 


Between 


AND 


S G 
>. ^ 

a 

. <v 

01 nj 
u u 

!/) (U 

Sb£ 

Oj 4r^ 

fl 

o S . 

5! <^1 
sC fe y 


Joseph Simpson, Plaintiff. 

of 392 Conduit Street, 

London, .i 

Solicitor, 

James Alfred Thompson, Dej$ndanty 

of 485 Thames Street, 

Lambeth, 

Electrician. ^ 

TAKE NOTICE, That unless within Eight Days after the personal service of this Sum* 
mons on you, inclusive of the day of such service, you return to th^ Registrar of this 
Court at the Camberwell New Road, Camberwell, the Nbtice given below, dated iUld* 
signed by yourself or your Sohcilor. you will not afterwards be allowed to make any defence 
to the claim which the Plaintiff makes on you, as per margin, the particulars of»which are 
hereunto annexed ; but the Plaintiff may, without 
giving any fuither jiioof in suj)j>ort of sucli ('laim 
than the affidavit filed in (Vjurt herein, procia'd to 
judgment and execution. If you return such 
notice to the Registrar within the time spec iftcd, 
the Registrar wall send you by post notice of the 
day upon which the a('tion wall be tried. (Sec 
below. ) 


Dated this 14th day ot May, 19. . 



1 

s. 

Chmii , , 

10 

10 

• 



Fee for Flaint 


13 

Solicitoi ’s ('osls 

1 

3 

! 

Total Arriotint of i 



T )i l)t and Costs i 

12 

6 , 


d, 

0 

0 

2 


W. B. PKIK IIARD, 


To the Defendant. 


Registrar 


OJ 

<b ^ 


N.B.— SEE BACK. 


[N.B. — This Summons must be seived personally on the Detendant wit hij^ a ..period of twelve 
months from the date theieot, or within such extended period as may be Allowed.] 


G > 
O C 


Honrs of attendance at the Office of the Registrar, Camherwell New Road, Camberwell, from Ten till 
o'clock, except on Saturdays, when the Office will be closed at One oclochr^ 


*To b« in by 
Hcgisirar previous to 
iisu© of Summons. 


(I) Here must be 
signed the name of 
Defendant or of his 
Solicitor, and in the 
latter case the word# 
" Solicitor for " to- 
gether with his ad- 
d ress,must be pr efi 


pi of ice of , Intention to Defend. No. of Plaint 0 0 79^ 

In the Lambeth County Court of Surrey, 

holden at the Camberwell New Road, Camberfvell. ' ^ 

* SiwrsnN V.* Thompson 

I intend to defend this Action. 

Dated dns day. of ‘ 19*. V 

_ (^) Defendani. 

Address to wliicli Notice of Triaf is to be sent_? 


(1435) M. pp. 53« and •639 



If you pay the t)ebt and Costs, as per margin on the other side, into the RegistreU-’s Office, befon 
the expiration of EIGHT Days from the date of service of this Summons, inclusive of the day of sucl 
service, and without returning the Notice of Intention to Defend, you will avoid further Costs. 

If you do not return the Notice of Intention to Defend, but allow Judgment against you by Default 
you will save Half the Hearing Fee, and the Order upon such Judgment will be to pay the Debt anc 
Costs forthwith, [or by ni'^tahnents, (to he specified as in Flaintif)’s written consent) ]. 

If you admit <i part only of tlie Claim, you must return the Notice of Intention to Defend withir 
the time specified on the Summons ; and you may, by payibg into the Registrar’s Office at the sam( 
time the amount so admitted, together with Costs proportionate to such amount, avoid furtiier Costs 
unless the Plaintiff proves at the tiial an amount exceeding your p.iyment. 

[If ybu'leturn the notici' of Intention to Defend, you may pay the Debt and Costs, or, if yoi 
admit a part only of the Claim, the amount so admitted, togctliei with Costs proportionate to sucl 
amount, into the Registrar’s office at any time before the action is called on for trial, and by so doiiif 
^ou may ar/oid further Costs, unless the Plaintiff proves at tlie trial an iunount exceeding youi pay- 
ment, or the Judge oideis you to pay any further Costs propeily incurred by the Plaintiff befon 
,’eceiving notice of such payment.] 

" If you intend to dispute the Pbuntift’s Claim on any of the following grounds — 

1. That the Pl.untitt owes you a debt winch you claim bhould be bet oli against it; 

2. That you were undei Twenlv-one when the debt claimed w'as contracted; 

I, a That you weie then, or aie now, <i mairicd woman; 

4. That the debt claimed is moie Ih.in six yeais old; 

5. That you l^ave been di-, charged liom the PlaintitTs claim under a Bankrupt or Insolvent Act , 

d That you liave already lendiied to the Plaintiff what is due; 

7. That you have a Statufou oi Equitable Didence , 

i^ou must give notice thereof to the Registrar five clear days before the day fixed for the trial 
ind such notice must contain the particulars rccpiired by the County Court Rules ; and you mpst 
ieliver to the Registrar as many copies of'sncli notice as there are Plaintiffs, and an additional Cop> 
or the use of tlie Court. If your Defence be a Set-off, you must, with the Notice thereof, alsc 
ieliver to the Registrar a statcunent of the particulars thereof. If your Defence be a Tender. 
^ou must pay into Court the ainoimt tendered. 

[If the Debt or Claim exceeds five pounds you may have the Action tried by a Jury, on giving 
lotice in writing at the Registrai’s offu'c ten ci ear days before the day fixed for the trial, and on 
layment of eight shillings for the fees of such Jury.] 

Summonses for witnesses and for the production of documents by them will be issued upon 
Lpplication at the office of the Registrar of this Court, upon payment of the proper fee, 




tn fhe Lambeth Coun t ^ Court of Surrey 


Plaint O 0 796 


Between 


Josrth Simpson Plaintiff 

and 

James Alfred Thompson * Dcfcndani . 


Particulars of Plaintiff's Claim. 

19 ,-. 

Mai^:h25. i'o oik^ Ouarlcr’s rent of the premises, No. 953 Faithful Road, 
West Norwood, Surrey, due from the Defendant to the Plaintiff 
under an Agreement dated the 29th day of September, £ s. d. 
19--, made between the Plaintiff of the one part and 
the Defendant of the other part , , , . 10 10 0 

Dated this 14th day of May, 19. . 

Yours, etc, 

JoM-.s N Robinsons, 

784 Essex Street, 

Strand, 

London, \\\C., 

Vlaiuhffs Solicitors who accept 
scrviic of all notices on his behalf. 


To the Registrar oj the Court 
and to the Defendant. 
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faith or breach of the rules and regulations of the fulfilment of which th^ contract contained in the 

• Stock Exchange has occurred, and where the deed to which it refers is defeated or rendered void, 
defaulting member's operations were not unreason- The condition itself is also called a defeasance, 
able having regard to nis means and resources, and Thus in the case of an ordinary money bond, the 
where his general conduct has been irreproachable. acknowledgment of indebtedness is follow^ by a 
The second class is " Cases marked by indiscretion clause which renders the bond null and void if the 
and by the absence of reasonable caution.” * money due under the bond is actually paid. 

A defaulting member is not eligible for re-admis- DEFENCE. — ^fhis is the name of the forn^l 
sion until he has paid from his own resources at document in which a defendant puts forward the 
least one-third of the balance of anf^loss that may case which he intends to set up against the allega- 
occur on his transactions. tions contained in the plaintiff s statement of claim 

DEFAULT SUMMONS. — This is the name given {q-v). (See Pleadings.) 
to a particular method of procedure in the county DEFENDANT. — The person who is sued in any 

courts, which has a certain resemblance to pro- action in a court of justice and who opposes the 
cedure in the High Court under Order XIV claim that is made against him. lechnically, this 

The summons is printed on salmon coloured paper, is also the name of an accused person in cri^iq^l 

and 'can only be issued in respect of liquidated cases, when thte charge is one of misdeineanour 

amounts, tf.g., money lent, goods sold and delivered, v ) and not felony (qv.), the name "prisoner” 

etc. It does not apply to bills of exchange, for being used m the latter case. 

which special rules are provided. Unlike an ordinary DEFEitBED ANNUITY. — An annuity p^able 

summons, which can be served upon some after the expiration of a certain agreed nuiUDlf of 
person other than the defendant (provided it is years. When once it has commenced to run, it may 
shown that it must, in the ordinary course, come be either perpetual, or it may be limited to terminate 

to the knowledge of the defendant), a default on the happening of a particular event. The present 

summons must be served on the defendant per- value of such an annuity must depend on many 
sonally. There is no date on the summons when it contingencies, and if the proposed annuitant dies 
is issued, because it is uncertain when the service before the first payment becomes due the premium 
of it will be effected — the defendant sometimes is lost. 

taking particular care to keep out of the way — but, Deferred annuities — old age pay — can bo pur- 

instead, the summons contains a notice ordering chased at any post office savings b^nk. The rates 
the defendant, if he wishes to contest the claim, to are given in the Post Office Guide. (See Annuity.) 
give notice tliercx^f within eight days from the date DEFERRED BONDS. — -Bonds which bear a 

of service. This appearance is effected by his gradually increasing rate of interest up to a certain 
taring off a form which is attached to the sum- rate agreed upon, when they are exchanged for 
inons, filling up the same with the particulars active bonds bearing a fixed rate of interest payable 
recjuired, and sending it to the registrar of the in full from the date of issue, 
county court. The summons also gives the DEFERRED REBATES. — The payment of 
defendant notice that if he docs not appear, judg- deferred rebate is the return, after a certain length 

inent will be signed against him m his absence. of time, of an allowance or discount by the slup- 
Since it is thus possible for a judgment to be signed owner to the shipper. Instead of the primage being 
against a defendant in his absence, and without paid to the captain of the sliip for liis care of the 
any examination into the merits of the case, the cargo, the primage is returned to the shipper under 

court is very careful to require the plaintiff to the form of deferred rebate. Tlie rate oi primage 

swear an affidavit verifying the debt before it will varies according to the usages of different ports, 

consent to issue the summons. Of course, the but we will take, as an instance, that it is /lO per 

swearing of a false affidavit renders the deponent cent. The cost of freight on a shipment of goods 
liable to a prosecution for perjury. On judgment is ;(;i00 and the primage /lO. This amount of £10 

being obtained, execution may be issued, or the wall be returned by the shipowner to the shipper 

defendant may be ordered to pay the debt by at a time decided by the shipowner, or by the 

instalments. If he fails to do so, he may be brought " ring ” of shij'owncrs of which he is member, 

up on a judgment summons and examined as to and to whose »ules he is subject. The deferred 

his means, and if he then fails to pay, should an rebate may be returned at one time, or it may be 

orde: be made against him, he is liable to be paid in two lots of 5 per cent , one at the end of, 

imprisoned for contempt of court [qv.]. If the say, six months and the other at the end of twgjye 

defendant enters an appearance, the couit then months. Tlip shipowners then always hold ifihand 
fixes a day for the hearing of the summons and a certain percentage on the freight paid by any 

acquaints the pai lies with the fact. The case comes firm of shippers. It the shipper decided to break 

on in its turn, and judgment is pronouncf'd Wlieri away from the conference or ring by which he ships 

there is any special defence set up, as to whi< li the lus goods, m order to have the goods carried at a 

summons gives full particulars, the defendant must cheaper rate of freight by a line of steamers outside 

comply, with th^ rules of the court, m order ^ bo the conference, he would forfeit his rebate. This 

able to rely upon it at the hearing, the shipper cannot afford to lose, and the hold on 

It is by n*cans of default summonses th.if an hijn is further strengthened by some of the big 
immen.se number of debts are collected evciy year, firms by the distrd ntion of a further 5^ per cent. 

’ Defences are frequently put in, whou there is not of what is known aa " secret^ rebate.” This is 

the slightest intention of contesting the claim of secretly distributed amongfa number ^of privileged 
the plaintiff. This course is adopted m the vast firms, and the manner or method of division and 

majority of cases for the purpose of gaining a distribution is kept a profound secret by the 

little time ‘ * participants. The shipping companies claim that 

DEFEASANCE , — Xhis word is derived from the the system of deferred rebate has facilitated and 
French difaire, which means " to undo.” made more regular the opportunities for shipment, 

A document containing a condition upon the has eliminated the speculative element in rates of 
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freight, has reduced the rates of marine insurance, 
and has resulted in the better out-turn of the cargo. 

DEFERRED STOCK or SHARE S.—Stock or 
shares which do not entitle the holders to any 
dividend upon them until the claims of prior share- 
holders, preference or ordinary, have been satisfied. 
Founders' shares {rjv) in jtiint stock companies are 
often of this kind. 

By the Regulations of Railways Act, 1868, rail- 
way companies have special powers granted to them, 
under certain (onditions, for converting their ordi- 
nary stock into two classes, preferred ordinary and 
deferred ordinary 

DEFICIENCY ACCOUNT. — A deficiency account 
is to be rendered in all cases of bankruptcy and 
compulsory liquidation. It is also used m private 
arrangements with creditors undegr the Deeds of 
Arrangement Act, 1914. The object of the defi- 
ciency account is to explain the various losses, 
expenses, eta., which have contributed to bring 
abouC the position shown on the front sheet of the 
slatemoni of allans Ihe toriu to be followed is 
given in the* Appendix of the Rules under the 
lkinkru])tcy Act — iVo 34 K 'lln‘ forms used in 
vvmding-up and in cases under the Deeds of Ariange- 
nient Act are veiy similar to the form used in 
b.inkrujitcy 

Where double-entry books are in .use, these 
should first be completed by the inclusion of the 
value of the stock-in-trade, which will have been 
accurately tak^n The nominal accounts should 
then be closed, and the profit and loss account and 
balance sheet made out. Next, as explained in the 
article onSrAiEMEN r of Affairs, private assets and 
private or contingent liabilities should be entered 
in the books, being credited or debited to an 
adjustment account. Differences between book 
and realisable values of assets will be credited to 
the account for the particular asset and debited to 
the adjustment account or vtce-versd. 

When all assets and liabilities are stated in the 
books at the proper figures, the statement of 
affarrs can be prepared The material for the 
deficiency account can then be obtained from the 
trader's capital account*, drawings account, and 
the profit and loss accounts and adjustment 
account. 

The deficiency account in bankruptcy com- 
mences at a date twelve months before the date of 
the Rei' Ci^ mg Order, or such other time as the 
Ofhcikl Receiver may fix. In compulsory liquida- 
tion the deficiency account must cover a period of 
three years before the date of the Winding-up Order, 
and the form of account is shghtly different where 
the company has been floated within the three 
years, there being in the latter case neither surplus 
nor deficiency with which to commence the 
deficiency account, in consequence of the fact 
that limited companies are floated on an equality 
of assets and liabilities. Again, in the form pre- 
scribed for limited companies, the various expenses, 
constituting, with gross profit, the profit and loss 
account, are shown separately, and directors’ fejes 
and dividends paid are also stated. 

Assuming thg date selected as the commencement 
of the period to be ODvered by the deficiency 
account of a'vTader is one at which a balance sheet 
was prepared, the excess of assets over liabilities, 
or Vice versa, can be inserted as per the balance 
sheet. Next, the subsequent profit and loss 
accounts should be taken, and the net profits or 
losses, after eliminating bad debts (which should 


be shown separately), can be inserted. The private 
drawings of the debtor should be analysed, and any ' 
expenses other than household expenses separately 
stated. Then any items credited to the adjustment 
account and representing private assets brought 
into the business may be stated on the left hand 
side of the deficiency account, whilst the entries- 
to the debit of the adjustment account will supply 
the information necessary to show, on the right 
hand side of* the deficiency account, amounts 
written off assets in the statement of affairs, 
private liabilities brought into the statement of 
affairs, and any losses or expenses which it is 
deemed advisable to show separately, either from 
the profit and loss accounts or from the analysis 
of the debtor's private drawings 

In practice it is not often possible to draw up a 
correct deficiency account by reason of the books 
being incomplete and time being hmited. In con- 
sequence, the deficiency account often consists of 
a number of estimated amounts constructed from 
more or less reliable information, and it is fre- 
quently a fact that a bankrupt is unable to account 
satisfactorily for his deficiency. 

DEFICIENCY RILL.- -Ihe term used to denote 
a bill given by the Government to the Bank of 
England to make up any deficiency shown upon 
paying the dividends on the Government Stocks. 
These bills require to be paid off before the end of 
each quarter, and the rate of inteiest charged is 
half the Bank of England rate of discount, with a 
maximum rate of interest of 3 per cent. 

DEFINITIVE RONDS. — lijion jierusmg the pros- 
pectus of a cotnj)any, Die following sentence is 
frequently found — 

“ On payment of the instalment due on allot- 
ment, the allotment letter will be exchanged for 
scrip certificate to bearer The scrip certificate, 
when fully paid, will be exchangeable in due 
course for Definitive Certificates, or bonds to 
bearei " 

This statement sliows clearly what a definitive 
bond really is. It is, in fact, a completed and fully 
paid bond in contradistinction to a scrip certificate, 
which IS provisional security only, the latter being 
exchanged for a definitive bond under the conditions 
which are set out above 

DEFUNCT COMPANY. — On the registration of 
the memorandum of association of a company (see 
Registration ok Company), the registrar issues a 
certificate of incorporation [q.v.], and a new legal 
entity comes into being The company, once being 
established, cannot come to an end unless it is 
wound up. (see Winding-up), or unless it becomes 
defunct under the provisions of Section 242 of the 
Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908. By this 
Section, if the registrar has reasonable grounds for 
believing that a company is not carrying on busi- 
ness. he is empowered to send a letter of inquiry 
to the company asking for particulars as to its 
business. If he receives no reply to this letter 
within a month, he must then send another letter, 
registered this time, within fourteen days after the 
termination of the month, referring to his previous 
communication and again asking for particulars, 
at the same time pointing out the consequences 
which will probably follow if no reply is sent to 
him. After the lapse of another month, and no 
r^ily having been received, it is the duty of 
the registrar to publish a notice in the Gazette that, 
unless good cause is shown to the contrary, the 
name of the company will be struck off the register 
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Receiving Order or such vther time as Ofl5cial including liabilities (if any), for which no consideration 

Receiver may have fixed. , received. 

(2) This Schedule must*;sliow wl^pn debts were contracted. (5) Strike out words ^’hich dognot apply. 

(3) Add wife and children ” (if any), stating number (6) These figures should agree^ 
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of companies. The company will then become 
defunct or dissolved. Under certain conditions, if 
a company is being wound up and the liquidation 
is not proceeded with in due course, a similar 
procedure will be adopted and the like result will 
ensue. 

DEL CREDERE AGENT. — This expres.sion de- 
notes an agent who.eithei in consideration of extra 
remuneration or a higher rate of commission, or as 
a term of his appointment, undertakes to keep his 
principal indemnified against loss from the failure 
to carry out their contracts of persons with whom 
the principal contracts on the introduction or 
through the mediation of the agent. Such an under- 
taking is not an agreement to answer for the debt, 
def^lt, or miscarriage of another within the mean- 
ing of the Statute of Frauds [q.v ), and need not, 
therefore, be evidenced by writing signed by the 
agent ; nor need the appointment of such an agent 
be 'made m ‘writing, since this special term of the 
agehey may be, either expressly stated on the 
appointment of the agent, or implied from 
the fact that the agent charges a higher commission 
than IS usually paid to an agent who does not 
undertake this additional risk. A relationship 
stimething akin to that of del credei e agency is some- 
times created by the usage of a particular trade or 
business, which may establish an exception to the 
general rule that an agent is under no personal 
liability to his^^ principal upon any contracts made 
on the principal’s behalf ; such a usage exists in 
the case of marine insurance brokers, who are per- 
sonally responsible to the underwriters for the 
premiums on tlve policies effected through them. 
A distinction must be drawn between the liability 
of a del credere agent to his principal, and that of 
an agent to the third party, which may arise either 
because the agent exceeds his authority or is 
acting for a foreign principal, or for the other 
reasons which are mentioned in the article on 
Agency 

DELEGATE . — There is a, maxim in English law, 
delegatus non potest delegare, which means that 
where an agent is aulho^ised to do any ai.t, he can- 
not delegate his authority, but must peiforin it him- 
self. The rule is based on the personal and con- 
fidential nature of the contract ot agency, and pre- 
cludes auctioneers, brokers, and similar persons 
from employing deputies or sub-agents Ihe rule 
is, hovie>A,. . subjei t to various exceptions. If the 
principal knew, when he appointed the agent, that 
the agent intcmlcd to delegate his authoiity, or if 
from the conduct of the principal and agent one 
miglit reasonably infer an intention that delegation 
should take place, the principal is bound by the 
delegation. Such an inference arises if the act is 
purely ministerial, involving no confidence or dis- 
cretion, e.g., an authority to indorse a particular 
bill, or if it IS one of such a kind as to necessitate 
its execution wholly or in part by means of a deputy 
or sub-agent. Thus, a country solicitor has an 
implied authority to act through his London agent 
when necessary or usual m the ordinary course, of 
business, and the acts of such an agent in the matter 
entrusted to him ,bind the client. The power of 
delegation may also be? inferred horn the usage of 
a particular* business, e.g., if a shipowner employs 
an agent to sell a ship at any port where the ship 
may from time to time, in the course of her employ- 
ment under the charter, happen to be, an appoint- 
ment of substitutes at ports other than those where 
the agent himself yarnes on business is a necessity. 
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and may reasonably be presumed to be in the 
contemplation of the parties. ‘ 

Such a usage of trade must not, however, be 
unreasonable, nor must it be inconsistent with the 
express terms of the agent's authority or 
instructions, 

DELIVERY BOOK. — This is the book in which 
are entered all particulars of goods which are sent 
out by carriers and others. The book acts as a 
species of receipt, for when the goods are delivered 
at any particular address, the person receiving the 
same signs his name in the book and thus signifies 
that he has accepted them 
DELIVERY OF BILL. — By Section 2 of the Bills 
of Exchange Act, 1882, delivery is defined as 
transfer of possession, actual or constructive, from 
one person to another. 

The Act deals with delivery in Section 21 as 
follows — 

“ (1) Every contract on a bill, whether it be 
the drawer's, the acceptor's, or an indorser’s, is 
incomplete and revocable, until delivery of the 
instrument, in order to give effect thermo. 

" Ih-ovided that where an acceptance is written 
on a bill, and the 'drawee gives notice to or 
according to the directions of the person entitled 
to the bill that he has accepted it, the acceptance 
then becomes complete and irrevocable. 

" (2) As between immediate parties, and as 
regards a remote party other than a holder in 
due course, the delivery — 

“ (a) in order to be effectual must be made 
either by or under the authority of the party 
drawing, accepting, or indorsing, as the case 
may be : 

** {b) may be shown to have been conditional 
or for a special purpose only, and not for the 
purpose of transferring the property m the bill. 

" But if the bill be in the hands of a holder m 
due course a valid delivery of the bill by all 
parties prior to him, so as to make them liable 
to him, is conclusively jiresumed. 

" (3) Where a bill is no longer in the possession 
of a party who has signed it as drawer, acceptor, 
or indorser, a valid and unconditional delivery by 
him is presumed until the contrary is proved.” 
Just as a deed has no legal effect until it has been 
delivered, so a bill of exchange does not effectually 
bind any of the parties to it if, although complete 
in form, it comes into the hands of a person through 
some fraud before it has been delivered. For 
example, if a peisoiji puts a blank acceptance in his 
desk, and the acceptance, t e., the bill, is stolen and 
filled m as a bill, such person will not be liable 
upon the bill, as it was never delivered by him for 
the purpose of being converted into a bill. The 
same rules are applicable to cheques and promissory 
notes 

” In order to make the property in bills pass,” 
it has been judicially observed, ” it is not sufficient 
to indorse them. They must be’deliveied to the 
indorsee or to the agent of the indorsee. If the 
indorser delivers them to his own agent, he caq 
recover them ; if to the agent of the indorsee, he 
cannot recover them.” Take an example ; A 
drawee receives a bill from the holder {qv.) and, 
writes an acceptance upon it. He' afterwards hears 
that the drawer has become bankrupt, carJcels his 
a^fcceptince, and returns the bill to the holder. He 
is entitled to revoke his acceptance, since he has 
never delivered the bill so as to make himself per- 
sonally hable upon it. But if the acceptor, after 
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writing his acceptance on the bill, had given notice 

his acceptance to the holder, such acceptance 
would be complete and irrevocable. 

When a bill of exchange gets into the hands of a 
holder in due course {q.v), a valid delivery of the 
bill by all parties prior to him, so as to make them 
hable, is conclusively presumed. And, moreover, 
where a bill is no longer in the possession of a 
person who has signed it as drawer, acceptor, or 
indorser, a valid and unconditional delivery by 
him is presumed until the contrary is proved. (See 
Negotiation of Bill of Exchange, Stolen Bill, 
Stolen Cheque, Transferor by Delivery ) 
DELIVERY OF CHEQUE.— (See Delivery of 
Bill.) 

DELIVERY ORDER.— Delivery Order is the name 
given to a writing directed to the bailee of goods 
mentioned in the order, requesting him to deliver 
over the goods to the person named in the order. 
A mere delivery order given by the seller to the 
buyer is no receipt by the latter until communicated 
to the agent -and accepted by him as transferring 
the possession ; nor is a mere delivery order given 
by the seller to the agent, until communicated by 
the latter to the buyer. Such orders are often 
treated as if they were negotiable instruments, 
passing by mere delivery the title to the goods, but 
this is not so, although a poison dealing with the 
holder of a delivery order, bond fide and without 
notice of any vendor’s hen, is piotected by the 
Factors Act, 1889, and the Sale of Goods Act, 
1893, (Sees. 25, 47) m cases falling within these 
enactments. A dchvciy order, projierly so-called, 
is, until it is acted upon, a mere “ promise to 
deffver," and the delivery is not complete until 
the bailee attorns to the buyer, and thus becomes 
the latter's agent, as v.ustodian of the goods. The 
former stamp duty of Id. on a delivery order for 
goods of the value of 40s and upwards was abolished 
by the Finance Act, 1903 

DEMAND AND SUPPLV. — By Demand, 
efjectual demand as it is called, is to be understood 
the desire to possess combined with the power of 
purchasing at a certain price ; by Supply is meant 
the amount offered for sale at a certain price. 
Demand is not synonymous with desire ; I may 
have a keen wish for a steam yacht, but my wish 
is no factor in demand, since it exists apart from 
the sole means of realising, namely, an adequate 
claim on society for a share in the stock of useful 
and agreeable things. Similarly, Supply is not to 
be confounded with the whole amount in being, 
the stock of the particular article. The desire for 
an article, and the stock of the article , are quite 
independent of price. But tlic Demand diminishes 
as the price increases ; a novel issued at 6s. will 
command a much smaller sale than if issued at 6d. 
Likewise the Supply tends to increase as the price 
increases ; the wish to participate in gams beyond 
ordinary attracts supplies into the market from 
most diverse sources The Demand and Sui'^'ly, 
therefore, not fixed quantities, but vary acct-tdiiir’ 
to price. If <he visible Supply is less than ^vili 
satisfy the Demand of purcluiscis at the pri< <* the 
bidding of purchasers against one another will raise 
the price. The rise in price re{>els .some would-be 
purchasers^ it will also bring out further supphes 
from th^se who would have been unwilling to part 
with their commodity at the former price. Thft 
lessenmg in the amount demanded together with 
the increase in the amount offered will at length 
result in a price which equalises Demand and 


Supply. A perfect market, which we here assume, 
is an area, within which prices are fixed by free 
competition, in which buyers and sellers are equal 
in bargaining power. This area may be for some 
commodities an isolated town, for others it may 
comprise the whole commercial world. The price 
for the same article is uniform throughout such a 
market, and this price results m an equation between 
Demand and Supply. If, on the other hand, the 
Demand for the article at a certain price is not 
sufficient to carry off the Supply offered at that 
price, the holdeis of the article will be obliged to 
make concessions — including the most effective 
concession of all, a lowering of prices — to induce 
customers to take more of the article. The lowered 
price causes some holders, whose anxiety to 
less pressing, to retreat from the market ; it causes 
also new buyers to advance and old ones to buy 
more than they could have been induced to buy at 
the first price. Eventually a point is a^ain reached 
at which an equation is established belween^the 
amount offered for sale at the pi ice and the amount 
that will be bought at the price ; and at this price 
there will be the maximum amount of exchange — 
more buyers and settlers will attain their purpose. 
Such an ideal market is approximately presented 
by the Stock Exchange. 

Demand and Supply, therefore, are both affected 
by value or price : a high price stifles Demand and 
stimulates Supply. Many a corny has been a 
.ruinous failure to its projectors because they had 
overlooked sources of supply which the high price 
had tapped. Similarly a low price promotes Demand 
and shuts off Supply. Iii what manner Demand and 
Supply vary under the influence of fluctuating price 
it IS impossible to predict, though we may make 
broad distinctions. It would, for instance, require 
a very great rise of price materially to diminish 
the Demand for bread ; and in times of dearth 
the Supply may be incapable of increase. A deficit 
in the Supply of one quarter may cause a rise of 
prioc possibly fourfold, before the equation is 
established. On the other hand, in orcler to call 
forth a gicater Demand to^ carry off a more than 
ordinary Supply, a very great fall of price may be 
necessary. Articles, for which the Demand varies 
little for a rise or a fall of price, are said to be 
inelastic. Such are the articles which correspond 
to desires easily .satiated , and of these bread is the 
type. Peoj)le who already have enough vdH »enuire 
little moio on account of cheapness; increased 
consumption carries off a very small pait of the 
extra Supply caused by a prolific harvest ; and the 
fall of price is arrested only when farmers or other 
spcculatois who hold back in expectation of Ifighor 
prices withdraw supplies Other articles, however, 
answer to desiies which are only very slowly 
satiated. Such are luxuries which appeal to a 
large class, cheap newspapers or novels, straw- 
berries in July, ribbons and laces all the year; a 
fall in price stimulates a large increase in Demand, 
a rise m price means a corresponding decrease. 
Aijicles, the Demand for which is in tliis manner 
very sensitive to changes of price, are said to be 
elastic. On an average of years, taken over a period 
sufficiently long to allow t^wnporary deviations to 
balance one another, the value, we Iftve already 
seen, is determined by the cost of production ; but 
for a short period the value of any article may be 
greatly above or greatly below the cost of produc- 
tion. If a nation goes into mourning the increased 
intensity of Demand for black cloth will cause the 
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hitherto sufficient Supply to be greatly lacking. 
A rise of price will take place independently of the 
fact that by waiting till production has time to 
adjust itself to the new conditions, a Supply able 
to cope with the needs of all will be available 
Temporarily, cost of production is displaced as the 
determining factor of value by Demand and Supply. 
If, owing to the vagaries of fashion, the desire of 
a number of the buyers of velvet were suddenly 
quenched, the existing Supply could be turned into 
money only by a great reduction m price. Per- 
manently, and m the long run, the price of things 
corresponds to then cost of production ; for short 
periods Demand and Supply are the controlhng 
agencies of j)uce 

, DEMAND DUAIT. -This is the name given to a 
biirof exchange which is drawn payable at sight, 
x.e , immediately upon presentation. It needs no 
acceptance, and naturally days of grace do not 
extend to it. 

rfEMISE.— I he legal woid used to signify the 
granting of a leasehold or similar interest in an 
estate by the owner thereof to a tenant 

DEMONETISATION. — This is a technical term 
used to signify the falling away of a com from its 
position of a legal tender to that of being merely 
a token. (See Tokkn Money ) ’ 

DEMURRAGE. — Demurrage may be defined 
generally as a compensation paid by the shipper 
of goods to tfle shipowner for delay in taking his 
goods on board, or out of the ship which carries 
them, whether under a charter party or bill of 
lading. The days which are given to the charterer 
in a charter party either to load or unload without 
paying for the use of the ship are the lay days ; 
then days are sometimes given also in favour of 
the charterer which are called demurrage days. 
Thpsc* are days beyond the lay days, but during 
which he has to pay for the use of the ship in a 
fixed sum This fixed sum may be an agreed rate 
of compensation for every “ day," " weather," 

" working day," or " hour," occupied in loading 
or unloading beyond the lay days. The word 
" deinui rage,’’ffiowcvcr, besides its stiict meaning of 
an agreed compensation for delay in loading or 
discharging a ship, also includes damages becoming 
due to the shipowner for the detention of the sliip 
in breach of the charter party or bill of lading ; 
such dainages may be in adilition to demurrage 
projter, as when the ship is detained during all the 
agreed days on demurrage and longer, or they may 
be payable without any demurrage proper being 
due, if the <, barter party does not provide for days 
on damurrage The term is also used, perhaps 
improperly, of detention of ships due to collisions, 
and their claims for compensation against the 
wrongdoer. Words have sometimes been intro- 
duced into the margin of a bill of lading, importing 
that the goods should be taken out of the ship 
within a certain time, or that, in default, a certain 
sum per day should be paid for every day after- 
wards , in such cases it has been decided that the 
person claiming and receiving the goods under Ihe 
bilf of lading is answerable for this payment ; and 
this although he hiaytnot have received notice of 
the arrival Bf the ship within the tunc, for it is his 
duty to inquire for and watch the ship's arrival ; 
or although, the bill of lading not having arrived 
in time, the merchant expecting the goods may 
have demanded, and the master may have refused 
to deliver them without the production of the bill 
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of lading, 6r of an indemnity, for the master has 
a right to insist on this. « 

DENMARK.--Po8itlon, Area, and Population. 

The kingdom of Denmark is one of the smallest, 
weakest, least fertile, and least populous of 
European States. With its colonies it includes the 
Peninsula of Jutland ; the islands of Zealand, 
Falster, Funen, Laaland, Langeland, Eroe, Moen, 
and Samsoe partly blocking the entrance to the 
Baltic ; Laesoe and Anholdt in the Kattegat ; 
Bornholm in the Baltic ; the Faroe Islands in the 
North Sea ; Iceland (with an independent govern- 
ment, but owning the supremacy of the King) in 
the Arctic Ocean; and the Arctic Island of Greenland. 
Denmark proper, including the Faroe Islands, has 
an area of approximately 15,600 square miles, 
and a population ot about 2,950,000 The country 
IS largely an island kingdom, as its only land 
boundary (the frontier of Schleswig) is only 50 
miles long On the west the North Sea forms the 
boundary ; on the east the Kattegat and Ore 
Sand , and on the noith the Skager-rak. 

It IS not possible to state, at the date of going to 
press, what Dc-nmark will gam m the shape of 
additional territory as the result of the Great War. 
The proposal is to allow tlie population of Schleswig 
to decide as to their future political position 'J'hc 
]>robability is that a part ot it, at li'ast, will revert 
to its tormei Fatheilanrl. Full paiticulars will be 
set out m the Appendix. 

Coast Line. Tne coast line is very long, but there 
are few good harbours Unfortunately for the com- 
merce of Denmark, the North Sea coast, whose 
harbours are never frozen, is, like that of Holland, 
low, dangerous, bordered by sand ridges and lagoons, 
subject to fogs, and liable to be flooded by the sea. 
The north end of Jutland is cut off by Lym Fiord, 
which was formed in 1825 by the sea breaking 
through the sand dunes Danish fiords differ from 
those of Norway in having low and not high rocky 
sides. On the cast the openings are deeper, and 
form good harbours. Copenhagen, Aarhuus, and 
Aalborg are the chief ports. The Great Belt, the 
Little Belt, and the Sound divide up the country ; 
and the possession of these sea-roads to the Baltic 
is still of great importance, though lessened some- 
what by the construction of the Kiel Ship Canal. 
Vessels of large draught use the Great Belt ; but 
the Sound, commanded by Copenhagen, is broad 
and deep enough tor all the meichant shipping 
of the Baltic The Little Belt is of no importance 
commercially or strategically. 

Ruild. Denmark is the only European country 
which ha^ no laud over 600 ft high ; the highest 
point, Himmelbierg, where the Baltic mainland 
Highlands end, is only 560 ft. high. Jutland is, 
structurally, a continuation of the low North 
German Plain, and contains large areas ot moor 
and bog, some of which have been reclaimed. The 
east of the mainland and the islands are somewhat 
hilly. There are many marshes, and small lakes 
(meres), but there are no rivers of importance, and 
all are of necessity short , the Iongest^,the Goudenaa, 
is only 90 miles long. The gentle slopes and undula- 
tions, however, render aid to agriculture and 
communication. 

Climato* The climate, generally speaking, par- 
takes of the western (oceanic) and easteyn (con- 
fcnental) types of Europe. Long, severe winters 
are characteristic of the wind-swept Baltic slopes, 
which are exposed to the full violence of the 
Siberian winds, when the Baltic entrances are 
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obstructed with ice. Fogs are caused by the 
meeting of the warm south-west winds with the 
cold B^tic waters or with the eastern continental 
winds. The prevailing winds are from the west, 
and, therefore, moisturc-laden, but the absence of 
mountainous tracts to form a condensing barrier 
results in a comparatively small rainfall. The fogs, 
however, arc useful in providing moisture and 
enriching the pasture land. Summer temperatures 
are higher than those of England, while the winter 
tenfperatures are lower. 

Soil. Sandy and peaty soils are common in Jut- 
land, and chalky soils in the islands. Skilful cultiva- 
tion has made these poor soils fertile, but they are 
naturally more suited to the pastoral industry than 
agriculture. 

Productions and Industries. Agriculture. About 
75 per cent, of the land is, to some extent, pro- 
ductive, and about half of this is cultivated. The 
farms are small, large^ owing to the state of the 
law. Notwithstanding the difficulties under which 
the farmers labour, they raise good crops of wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, potatoes, flax, hemp, beetroot, 
and mixed grain. 

The Pastoral Industry is of prime importance. 
Horses, cattle, slieep, goats, and pigs aic reaicd m 
abundance Dairy-farming and poultry-farning 
have brought wealth to Dcnmatk, and nowlure 
else in llie world have these industries reached such 
scientific perfection. The co-operative .system i.s 
employed, and the Dann5h legislature, jealous of 
the high reputation of its biittei, has empowered 
the Minister of the Intciior to juohiUt the 
exDortation of artificial butter, whenever necessary 

forestry. The beech forests, which once covered 
the land, arc now of small extent, only 6 ])er cent 
of the country being foicstcd In western Jutland, 
the wasteful destruction of forests has allowed the 
sand to spread inland, and thus some large tracts 
of useful land have been spoilt. Efforts are being 
made to redeem this land by the planting of firs, 
and fields of meagre rye may be seen. 

The Fishing Industry. hishing for herring, 
wluting, and cod m the Noith Sea waters is of 
considerable importance. 

The Mining Industry li^of very minor importance ; 
coal IS almost absent (a small amount is pioduced 
in Bornholm), and clay and peat are practically the 
only minerals. 

'i he Carrying Trade. The Danes have always 
been good sailots, and their sea-can ying trade is 
an important source of wealth It inci cased very 
largely during the Great War 

The Manufacturing Industries Manuf.a^tures aic 
very limited, owing to the lack of mineials, 
especially coal, and the want of water j)(>wer. 
Much encouragement is given to local manu- 
factures, however, as is shown by the fii'urishing 
condition of the Copenhagen Institute for the 
Enccniragement of Danish Industry. Odense a d 
Copenhagen have* woollen factories, and Ka:. is 
has glove factories. Danish porcelain, made om 
feldspar and qfiartz found at Kaolin in Noiway, is 
renowned. 

Communications. Roads arc good, and i lilways 
traverse the peninsula from north to south The 
" Belts" and the Sound provide good water com- 
municatitin, but interfere with road and rail traffic 
a splendid ferry system, however, by which whole 
trains are carried from island to island, admirably 
overcomes the difficulty. Copenhagen, the centre 
of Danish life and trade, is linked by rail and ferry 


with every port ; and considering the size of the- 
country other communications are excellent. Light 
railways traverse the land, and largely aid the 
dairy industry. 

Commerce. The chief ex^iorts are butter, cattle, 
pigs, horses, pork, eggs, lard, hides, sheep, tallow, 
and gloves. Textiles and other manufactured goods, 
coal, colonial produce, tobacco, cereals, flour, and 
timber arc imported. 'Ihe country enjoyed great 
prosperity during the Great War. The* commercial 
position of Denmark is advantageous only in respect 
of the sea traffic between the North Sea and the 
Baltic Sea, and ice in winter and the tralhc through 
the Kiel Canal le.sseii the trade througli the .straits. 

Trade Centres. The chief towns arc the ports and 
railway centres Copenhagen is the only town ISWi 
a population exceeding 100,000 ; live others have 
populations exceeding 20,000. 

Copenhagen (Kjobenhavn, the Merchj^nl's Haven, 
with suburbs, over 500,000), the capital, ihief Bort, 
clucf trade centre, chief seat of learning, and the 
city of spires and red roofs, is situated partly on 
the eastern coast of Zealand and partly on the little 
i.sland of Amager Tlie diannel, which bisects the 
city, affords admirable fai liities for shipping. Its 
population has greatly incrca.sed within the last 
forty years. The " Constantinople of the North " 
pos.scsses a university and a great museum of 
northern antiquities (Thorwaldscn collection). Its 
jiosition, commanding the short rouAi between the 
Baltic and the Kattegat, gives it great importance, 
and the establishment of train-fony steamers 
l)etwcen it and Malmo in Sweden swells its 
trade 

Aarhuus (56,000), tlic largest mainland town, is 
an important port on the Kattegat, and commands 
the Great Belt. Its harbour is rarely blocked with 
ice, and its ex| orts of cattle and daiiy produce are 
great. The town has a general air of prosperity. 

Odense (41 000), the birthplace of Hans Andcr.sen, 
IS an old. pretty, and clean town in the island of 
Funen. Its cathedral of St. Knud, the national 
saint, IS a fine specimen of early pointed Gothic 
arc hitccturc. < 

Aalborg (32,000), on Lym Fiord, is a canal port, 
and an old and picturcscjue town. It is an important 
railway cc-ntie, and exports dairy produce. 

Horsens (22,000) is a small port and railway 
centre. ^ 

Handers (21,000), in Jutland, on the Goiideaaa, 
IS a railway cA'ntre, and is engaged in the 
manifacture of gloves. 

tlsinore (Helsingor), in Zealand, commands the 
Sound. Owing to its fine harbour and favourable 
situation, its population has greatly increased 
during the last twelve years. Up to 1857, Sound 
dues weie collected here. Its Gotliic castle of 
Krcniborg is interesting for its connection with 
" Hamlet." 

Korsor, in Zealand, is a packet station, ancl^ferry 
port on the express route' from Copenhagen to*Kiel. 

Frederikshavn, 20 miles from the Skaw, was 
formerly a small fishing village. It posse.sses a fine 
harbour ol refuge, d now exports much dairy 
produce. It is noted for its^oystftrs. 

Esbjerg, on the west coast of Jutlandris a rising 
port, trading regularly with Harwich and London. 

Hoskilde, the ancient capital of Denmark, is an 
interesting old-world city, situated in Zealand on 
the Gjc*dser Warneiiiunde route to Berlin. 

Fredencta, m the south of Jutland, is an important 
railway centre. 
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Skagen, 1)n the Skaw, is a much-frequented sea books, invoiRs for goods bought should, on receipt, 
bathing resort, witli fine sands. be checked and marked with the department to be 

Svendborg is noted for its shipbuilding and charged, and then entered in a purchase book 
distilleries. having total column and columns for each depart- 

Colonial Possessions. Iceland, a bleak and tree- ment.* Columns should also be provided for -the 

less island in the North Atlantic, just below the various classes of expenses, and a rule should be 

Arctic Circle, has an area of neaily 41,000 square made that invoices or demand notes for expenses 

miles and a pojiiilation of approximately 90,000. be passed through the purchase book in all cases, 

It IS noteworthy for its glaciers and ice-fields, its by which means uniformity of treatment and ease 

numerous active volcanoes (Oraefa Jokull and Mount of reference are assured. In some cases it is possible 

Hekla), its geysers, its high plateaux, and its dreary to allocate some of the expenses to the different 

daserts of ro< ks Only about 1,000 square miles of departments at once, which will necessitate columns 

the island are habitable, and fi.shing, pasturing, and in the purchase book for this purpose. -Thus, in the 

a little mining are the chief occupations of the cotton shipping business, packing done by out- 

people. Reykjavik (13,000), on the south coast, is siders for the firm is often charged separately 

tb«* '-apital. The chief exports are sheep, cattle. between departments. 

ponies, fish, eider-down, feathers, and sulphur. Invoices should be numbered consecutively and 

The Faroes (Sheep Islands, area-= 520 square filed, a column in the purchase book recording the 
miles), discovered by the Vikings about the middle number. 

of the ninth ‘century, he midway between the Shel- Sales. As orders are made ready for forwarding, 
land^ and Icelarid. The rocks are volcanic, and slips should be made out in Ihe departments for 

basaltic sheets arc common Sheep rearing, fishing, each lot of goods, a carbon copy being retained, 

and sea-fowl hunting are the pimcipal occupations These slips should be bound in book form, per- 

of the sparse population (20,000). Thorshavn is the forated, and of different colours. The slips should 

capital. then be handed into the counting-house, sdrted, so 

Greenland, a huge ArUic island, according to as to collect those for each firm together, and the 

I>anish ictnrns has an icc-iree area of 50,000 square invoices made out in carbon copy book. The latter, 

miles, and a jiopulation of 14,000. Hunting and after being checked, should be entered, without 

fishing occujiy the inhabitants of the few settlements. detail, in a sales book having separate columns for 

The trade of (Greenland is a State monopoly, and departments, unless the magnitude of the business 

the ex[)orts consist of seal-oil, sealskins, bear and allows of separate books being used, 
fox sluns, eider-down, feathers, tusks of the Piirehase and Sales Ledgers. It is usually dis- 
narwhal, and whalebone. advantageous to make use of separate ledgers for 

Until 1917 Denmark possessed three islands in each department, which would multiply the amount 

Ihc* West Indies • St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. of ledger work, but it is always advisable to keep 

John. These three islands, with an area of about purchase ledgers separate from sales ledgers. 

140 scpiait! mil(‘s and a population (mainly freed Further, it is always convenient to have the trans- 

ru'gioes) ol about 35,000, wi're chiefly engaged in actions with one firm shown all together, and not 

the cultivation of the sugar-cane; but their scattered about in several ledgers, 

prosperity had declined in recent years. In the year Returns inwards and outwards will be recorded 
above mentioned they were purchased by the in separate books having columns for the different 
United States of America for a sum of /S.OOO.OOO, departments. Slips should be handed in to the 
and great efforts are now being made to develop counting-house by the departments for returns 
their undoubted natural advantajj^s. outwards, which should be from differently coloured 

Mails arc despatched in normal limes twice a carbon copy books. Credit notes received will be 
day from London to Denmark. The distance of numbered and filed. 

Copenhagen from London IS 728 miles, and the time Returns inwards shoulcf also be notified to the 
of transit IS ,d)uut thii ty-six hours. counting-house by the same means, and debit 

DEPARTMENTAL ACCOUNTS. — This form of notes should be filed. 

accouitrTug IS useful to show the results of the Cash Book. A discount analysis book may be 
working of separate departments of a business, and used so as to divide the discounts, both allowed 
necessitates a careful subdivision of the purchases, ' and taken. Failing this, separate columns should be 
sales, and j^turns.of goods, together with an alloca- provided, suitable for cases where the departments 
tion of the various expenses as between the depart- are few, ss in the specimen rulings, 
ment^. The information derived is highly important Nomlnti Lodger. The various expenses shown in 
to the principals of a firm, enabhng them to compare the nominal ledger will require careful apportion- 

ratios of expenses, gross and net profits, and will ment, which is best done at the end of each period 

occasionally lead to the discontinuance of an of trading. Rent and rates are best apportioned 

unprofitable department. according to the floor space used by each depart- 

Stocks ol Goods tfn hand. It will be necessary to ment. Boxing, packing materials, and the like, 

have Chese taken and valued separately for each should, if practicable, be apportioned as used by 

department, and it is advisable to have separate the different departments ; and, if necessary, a 

warehousing aQcommodation for same throughput stock-keeper should be placed in ciiarge of same 

the year. Frequently inter-departmental trans- who will keep books to record the issue thereof, 

actions take placq and appropriate books must be The total petty cash expended in respect of each 

kept for recording thfcm. Goods should only be department • is best ascertained by providing 

transferred from one department to another when separate columns for the departments in the petty 

a note ordering same has been received, signed by cash book, those items not directly apportionable 

a responsible official, and such notes should be being entered in a column headed ‘^sundries.” 

ca^fullv filed. Wages and salaries should ^ analysed, or, where 

rurenases. Assuming that the size of the busi- advisable, the wages and salaries books may be 

ness does not war/ ant the use of separate purchase ruled with analytical columns. Fire and burglary 
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# nsurance premiums should be split' according to classes, although in truth there is no sharp dividing 

the basis on which each department’s stock is Ime ; one class merging gradually into another, 

insured, and workmen’s compensation insurances 'JThe first problem that faces the storekeeper is 

in the proportions shown by the analysis of wages contained m the question “ For whom am 1 going 

and salaries. to cater ? ” For the class of persons who can and 

Printing and stationery can, as far as regards will afford luxuries, or for the general mass of the 

, items ordered for the use of different departments, people who are willing to pay a fair price for a 

be charged direct, or, if necessary, the stock should sound article, or, lastly, for the class that demands 

be in the hands of a stock-keeper. That used in the the cheapest of goods, and either cannot or will not 

counUng-house will be apportioned with (.ounting- aifoni any other. This classification which was 

house expenses Carriage, postage, and repairs adopted in an advcrti.sing article in an American 

can be analysed and charged accordingly. Travel- publication, Printers' Ink, will no doubt appeal to 

ling expenses may sometimes be fairly accurately the reader, wdio will be able to supply examples of 

divided, dependent upon circumstances, such as each type of store from liis own acquaintance with 

the number of departments represented by each famous British departmental undertakings. 

traveller. Bank commission and counting-house The question regarding chcnUle being answered, 
expenses generally should be divided according to the next jiroblem to be solved is the creation ot 

a ratio agreed upon by the principals. The apportion- individuality, and this i.s always a matter of 

ment of depreciation depends on circumstances, and organisation. It consists of creating in the mind of 

is usually an unimportant item. the shopper an atmos[)herc wdiich is always asStKi- 

An interesting point arises where under a partner- ated with that particular stoic and no other ; hence 

ship deed certain of the partners are entitled to the atmosphere must be a pleasing one which will 

fixed shares of the net profits made by the depart- have the effect of making ihe casual shopper a 

raents in their charge. Where this occurs, and permanent customer, aiul it wnll always be based 

interest on capital is provided for under the deed, on piompl and ])ohte seivice, and the feeling that 

such interest, together with that payable on loans the whole establishment exists for the ])er.sonal 

or to bank, may be split up on similar lines to the benefit of the individual customer, and not that 

following — , ihe cusloinci is allowed to exist for the benefit of 

Total interest on capital and loans. the stoic ^ 

Deduct interest at average rate on fixed assets. Service consists of numerous elements all of * 

Balance to be divided between departments m which are the result of organisation. It is some- 

proportion to turnover. times said that the success of a store (le])eiuls upon 

The share of each department will then be advertising " backed by the goods and the service," 
me .‘ased by the interest on the fixed assets, if any, but it is better to consider that service is a term 
exclusively employed* by that department. including also goods anfl advertising. Service starts 

Where separate tiacling accounts only aie I equired, with the buyer, and tlu; chief buyer of a depart- 
many of the above adjustments will not be necessary. mental stoic must, first of all, be cajiable of taking 

DEPAKTMMNT OE OVERSEAS TRADE.-— (See the place of any salirsnian lu the establishment. 
Boaki) of i KADF, FuNCTio.NS OF ) It is much more important m oigaiiismg a clepart- 

DEPARTHEMAL STORES, ORGANISATION mental store than in the organisation of a single 
OF. — Ihe departmental stoieisthe most advanced shop that no article shall find a jdace in the store 
and modern lorm of reiail eiitcrpnse Where sue- that has not a ready sale, noi has the departmental 
cesslu) it hes almost invaiiably been built up on a store the advantage tliat the chain store oi multiple 
V (entitle basis, and jierfect organisation lias mvaii- shop has, m that goods which fail to find purchasers 
cihly be('n the means by which its success has been have often to be sold at a io.ss, whereas in a chain 
achiev(^d. stores goods unsuitable for one locality may go the 

The owner of the single shop founds his enterprise round of the shops and find rt^ady puichasers m 
on individuality, which, coupled with organisation another locality. 

and systt'niatic trading, constant personal attention Ihe history of all large departmental stor^:J^^ffich 
to the rcquiicmcnts of ciistomer.s, together with an liave proved a success, whether m England, Trance, 
advantageous position, generally produces the or the UniUd States, indicates that, with very few 
results that the trader desires. exceptions, their foundation is to be found in the 

,'l'he departmental store, on the other hand, drajiery busme.ss, which lends itself to unlimited 
must achieve its success without the presence of extension. It is a well-known fact that the jeWcUer 
that individuality which is so great an asset to the very rarely extends his business to include drapery 
small trader. There is lacking the jiersonality which and hou.sehold furni''limg ; that the furniture 
IS neccs.sary to bring the customer again and ag.mi dealer rarely extends to include departments Idc- 
into the shop. The absence of this factor must be yond the provision of house furnislungs m the shape 
comjierisated for by perfection of orgamsa(n-n of curtains, cri tonnes, etc., but numerous examples 
which must crealf" an artificial individuality id can be quoted m winch the draper has become a 
tins IS pci haps the greatest problem which 'he universal provider. 

owner ol such ? store will be required to face He Perhaps a second type of cx])ansion is to be found 
is called Upon to gauge his future customoi^’ te- amongst grocers a; ■’ provision merchants, who 
quirements to a nicety, and h^* must build up a have extended, but rarely beyond.the reqq^rements 
trade, not out of casual sales to individuals who will of the larder and kitchen. Few instan^g^n^MWi be 
never pass his shop again, but out of an ever- cited of Ihe ojiening of a store as a departmental 
increasing number of permanent customers. He store, completely organised at its inception. Where 
must be able to make the name of his stores as* such a case exists it will generally be found that it 
individual as that of the proprietor ot a single shop is merely the opening of a new branch departmental 
living amongst his customers, and known to them establishment by the owner of establishments 
as one of their townsmen. already in existence which have, been developed 

Departmental stores may be divided into three liom the single shop. 

• * * An. 
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Organisation, therefore, should be treated as a Whilst salesmanship is of the greatest importance;^ 
matter of growth, and the best organiser is the man bringing the customer into direct contact with the 
who appreciates the fact that whilst he may be an business and its commodities, there is much that 

excellent draper or grocer he cannot possibly have goes on behind the scenes which is not seen by the 

a complete knowledge of all the other undertakings public, but the control and efficiency of which may 

that he wishes to add to his business. He will, in mean all the difference between success and failure, 

consequence, call to his assistance well-qualified Proper choice of staff in the unseen branches of a 
men with a knowledge of the business in question ;* huge business is an important matter, and amongst 
men who understand markets, who can gauge the those who come under the control of the ^neral 
requirements of customers and who know how the manager will be the warehousemen and pikers, 
business should be run. Success will not come where It is the function of the person in charge of this 
departments are opened m a haphazard manner department to sec that orders in the various selling 
merely as side lines A definite plan must fiist be departments are properly co-ordinated, that no 
formulated and the business must be erected accord- "waste journeys are made, that goods are properly 
lATf to plan Si ores must be built up department by packed and promptly dispatched. Booked orders, 
department, and the process must be accompanied when given personally and not through the post, 
by a division of responsibility. The one-man busi- including, as they often do, items from various 
ness will never prosper unless it is supported by departments, are sometimes delivered separately 
dc^rtmenfal managers with complete freedom* of from each department. This is due to weak organi- 
deielopnient a(ter broad outlines of policy have sation and is wasteful in the extreme, and the mak- 
becn indicatf'd. mg up of orders for delivery should be so organised 

Aim of Stores. Ihc ultimate aim of a depart- that no waste of energy can possibly occur. In a 
mental store should be to provide in one smaller stores, warehousiftg and delivery would 
establishment tlie means for customers to satisfy come under one head. In a larger stores, however, 
all their requirements. The appeal made to the porterage, carting and delivery, would be separated 
public is a rnattcr of psychology, which is one of Irom warehousing. All costs in relation to warc- 
the most important factors in the business of housing and delivery would be apportioned on an 
selling as it is in the busmess ot advertising. The equitable basis as between the vanouc departments, 
.stores maki> a decided appeal to the modern Financial and SecTotarial Organisation, The \Voik 
demand of the numan beings for ease and comfort of receiving cash for purchases made generally 
in all they do, and a well-organised business whether devolves on young girls specially trained for this 
departmental or otherwise, will have for its aim work. These pay or cash desk girls arc responsible 
" easy buying,” and easy buying only comes where to the department cashier, who, in turn, is respon- 
se^ice is good and regular. sible to the chief cashier with his staff of confidehtial 

fhe owner of the business, in case of individual assistants. Sales on credit or charged to account 
ownership, or the managing director in the case of arc dealt with exactly as they will be dealt with m 
a limited liability company, will be the central a single business, and when ordcis come through 
^int around which the whole business is gathered, the post the .stall in 1hc chief cashier’s office will 
Me IS the connecting link between all departments, be responsible lor the analysis of the business into 
Immediately responsible to him will be the heads departments, each department being credited with 
of the two mam executive branches, namely, the value of the goods sent out from that depart- 
managcnal and financial. The managerial contiol ment. Usually, how'everf a large departmental 
will be in the hands of a working general manager, store will find it necessary to create a mail order 
to whom, m turn, the various technical heads of branch, in which case a separate department will 
departments will be responsible. be set up. The accounts of the mail order business 

On the financial side will be the general secretaiy will be kept separately for the purposes ot statistical 
and the accountant. These two offices may very records, but may be analysed and credited to the 
conveniently be combined in one person, %.e., the various departments tor the purposes of final 
sccrefaiy. Up to this point the question of depart- accounts. The chief cashier is responsible directly 
ments has been left out of consideration, as general to the secretary, unless the secietarial functions are 
control of all departments is vested in the manager divided into purely secretarial and- accounting, 
and the secretary. • better plan, however, is to appoint an accoun- 

Wc will now, however, consider the organisation tant responsible to the secretary, and this official 
of the departments, starting from the bottom and will have responsibihty in cbnnection with the 
dealing 'With distribution first, financial books. 

Organisation ol Distribution. The first element in An important part of the organisation of a large 
distribution organi.satiofi is the salesman who comps business is the making of statistical records. This 
into dll ect contact with the customer, EachdcpJirt- is best done in the secretarial department and in 
ment will have its ncces.sary quota of sales assis- the devolution of responsibility, the statistical 
tants , men and women ; and with them will be * branch is the fir.st branch in wh’ch the distributive 
trained the future salesman of the business, the and financial sides of the business come into con- 
apprentice. Their work will be co-ordinated by the tact. The second point will be in the case of ware- 
shop-walker, or, as he is called in America, the housing and delivery. The distributive side of the 
receptiqp clerk, |vho acts also, as a general rule, as business is also the receiving side, and whilst buying 
a ebro^’r his initials ‘oeing required by some houses and selling come under the general manager, the 
on all sales slips. The work of the shop-walkers or financial aspect of buying and selling is controlled 
under-managers in each department is again co- by the secretary, the control being exercistid through 
oramated by the departmental manager, finally ‘the warehouse. Hence, the warehouse is a point 
responsible to the general manager for the success at which the two branches of business come to- 
epartment, and as we have already indicated, gether. Contact is again made in the person of the 
1 ^ responsibility apart from matters of shop- walker, who acts as the checker between the 
d pohey for the conduct of the department. salesman and the cash desk. 
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^tJorrespondenc#. Correspondence will be opened 
in the office of the managing director, and from 
there it will pass through the managing director's 
office or through the secretary into the hands of the 
person who finally deals with it in the various 
departments or offices. Where there^s a large bulk 
of correspondence owing to a mail order department 
being opened, mail order letters should be keyed, 
so that they may pass direct to the mail order 
department. 

Duties of Staff, The duties of the various mem- 
bers of the staff below the gcneial manager and 
secretary are exactly those which would devolve 
upon them in a single shop. The departmental 
manager is in the position of a manager of a shop 
responsible for buying and selling, and usually he 
has complete control. The assistants carry out their 
duties under his directions even although a staff 
manager may be appointed to look after their wel- 
fare apart from tin; actual busine.ss of selling The 
duties of the warehousemen are those of the store- 
keeper of any concern, namely, the checking of 
goods inwards and outwards as to weights, quality 
and condition, and gencial agreement with invoices, 
and the passing of the necessary rccoids to the 
financial side of the business. 

Credit sales in each department arc entered into 
a columnar day book which is passed each 
from the departmental cashier to the chief cashier’s 
office, and here the ledgers are posted, and where 
credit sales arc numerous tlus involves the keeping 
of two day books used on alternate days. Cash 
takings in each department are returned to the 
chief cashier and the departmental cashiers' totals 
niiist correspond with the figures shown in the cash 
summary book in the chief cashier's office. 

Sliscollanoous. Im])ortant in the oiganisation of 
a large stores is staff wclfar(>, and this generally 
devolves either on a welfare supervisor or on a staff 
manager specially appointed for the purpose. Wel- 
fare includes proper ])ro vision of meals, organisa- 
tion of recreation, and everything that is possible 
for the comlort of the assistants which is not 
second to the comfort of 1Iic customers. For the 
latter the more modern establishment provides tea- 
rooms, di'cssing-rooms, and some of tlie more, 
advanced establishments make provision for enter- 
tainments, provide theatre ticket offices, and in 
the larger towns bureau de change 

DEPENDENCIES. — Although this term is, in 
general, applied to territories rather than to any- 
thing else, it has also a business meaning, and 
signifies assets which arc hkely to accrue, but which 
cannot at present be determined with exactitude. 
Such assets are the possible profits arising out of 
an adventure or a partnership, dividends to be 
received on stocks and shares, etc. 

DEPONENT. — The person who makes an affidavit 
{q.v.). 

DEPORTATION. — For ccntunes Great But. .in 
has been the most hospitable of nations in pcin.i ng 
the free immigration of foreigners, irrespecti oi 
nationality oi creed. This privilege, like (\<ry 
other privilege, has been greatly abused, aiul by 
the end of the nineteenth ci ntury it became 
necessary for the British autliorities to consider 
the question of the unrestricted influx of foreigners. 
Certain^t'estnetions were first imposed by the Aheijs 
Act, 1 905, and these restrictions have since been 
increased, especially since the Great War, by an 
Act passed in 1919, in respect of those aliens who 
have been amongst our former enemies. But in 
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any case, when an alien has been admitted into 
this country the Legislature has provided that in 
certain cases he may be removed, or deported. 
Thus, if an alien is convicted of one or more of 
certain offences, the condemning judge or magis- 
trate may recommend that he shall be deported. 
The judicial authority can do no more than recom- 
mend this drastic procedure; the final decision lies 
with the Home Secretary. If he assents, the 
alien must depart ; if, on the other hand, he takes 
no action, the recommendation as to deportation 
IS of no effect. The chief provisions of the Aliens 
Restriction (Amendment) Act, 19] 9, _ touching this 
subject are set out in the Appendix. 

DEPOSIT. — There are three senses in which this 
word is u.sed. It signifies — *«• 

(1) Goods or securities which are placed by one 
person under the care of another for safe custody. 
With this meaning, it is a shortened form of 
“ depositum,” one of the six classes ot bailment 
{q.v.). 

(2) Money wliich is placed by one person in the 
hands of another as the security for the carrying 
out of the terms or conditions of an agreement, or 
in part payment on a sale, or as earnest money to 
bind a contract. Ihus, whenever a sale of land 
takes place, it is generally one of the conditions of 
sale that the purchaser shall pay down a deposit, 
frequently 10 per cent., on account of the purchase 
price. This deposit keeps the purclftser to his con- 
tract, for if he cries off or refuses to complete, the 
vendor is entitled to retain the sum paid. And so 
strict is this rule, that not even the trustee in* 
bankruptcy can reclaim the deposit if the punffiaser 
IS unable to complc^j bis bargain through bank- 
ruptcy proceedings being taken against him 
subsequently to the actu^ date of the contract 
of sale. 

(3) Money lodged with a banker at a fixed rate 
of interest, either as a permanent investment oi^ 
for some definite period. (See Defosit Account.) 

(4) Title deeds handed over as a stH.urity for a 
loan, these constituting what is called an equitable 
mortgage {q v.), w'hen there is no writing in existence 
to satisfy the Statute of Frauds {q.v). 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNT.— Instead of having a 
current a< count, or another account in addition to 
a current account, a person may leave in the hands 
of a banker sums of money which can only ^e with- 
drawn upon a certain number of days' notice. 
Upon this account, interest is allowed at rates 
which vaty with different banks. 

When money is left on deposit, the depositor 
takes a bank’s deposit receipt for the same, Jjtiough 
m some districts a special p^ book is issued, as 
being less likely to be lost. This book is frequently 
practically the same as that issued by the Post Office 
pavings Bank. Each item in the book is initialled 
by the cashier receiving the money oi making a 
payment, and the book must bo produced each 
time a transaction takes place. A pass-book of this 
kind usually carries, in bold type, some such 
heading as the following : " Moneys in this account 

bear interest, and ai 'ibject to days' notice 

when withdrawn. Interest to c«asc whe* notice is 
given. No payment will "^be made ewe^ft" upon 
production of this book." 

DEPOSIT BIEL. — The document given when 
snuff is abandoned and delivered up to the Crown. 
Full particulars are given as to the snuff to be 
abandoned, and the document is lodged at the 
Customs at the port of deposit.* With it there is* 
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also lodged a signed statement that on receipt of 
the drawback [q.v.), it is intended o abandon the 
snuff to the Crown. 

DEPOSIT RATE. — Tins is the rate of interest 
allowed by bankers and others upon sums of money 
placed with them iijion deposit In some cases the 
rate of interest is fixeti, but at most London banks, 
and also at many country banks, the rate paid 
varies according to the Hank Hate [qv.). 

DEPOSIT RECEIP1\—This is a receipt given by 
bankers and othets, when money is deposited with 
them, either at call or upon notice, and in it is 
specified the length of the notn e to be given and 
tne rate of intoiest payable. The form of deposit 
receipt used by bankcis differs considerably, but 
in ^ome shape or other it generally conforms to 
the abo\'e requisites A de^iosit receipt is not a 
negotiable instrument, and a banker is liable if he 
pays out the money to any person other than the 
rightful owiitr. 

DEPOSITOR. -The person who places money 
upon deposit. 

DEPOT. — A jilacc whoic goods are placed for 
safe custody The word is sometimes used to 
denote a store or warehouse, a military station, or 
a railway tei minus. 

DEPRECIATION. — -Depreciation is the name 
given to loss in value of assets through wear and 
tear, supersession, obsoleteness, termination of the 
work on \vhi(U they are emjiloyed, rise and fall in 
value by market fluctuations, etc. 

As causes giving use to depreciation of assets 
occur 111 many businesses which arc peculiar to the 
particulai business, no fixed rules can be laid down 
for its computation, but in regard to the assets 
which are ordinarily used, the following points 
should always be considered — 

(a) The original cost, 

{b) Amount spent on repairs. 

(c) Probable life of the asset. 

(d) Present market value. 

(e) Break-up or icsidual value. 

The break-up value is the scrap value less cost of 
breaking up, and is of a very flm tuating nature, e g , 
light machinery, the value of which lies in the fine- 
ness of the workmanship, will only carry a very low 
break-up value, but heavy machinery, the value of 
which lies more in the quantity of material it 
cmbodi^; will carry a high bre^k-up value. 

Ihe compulation of depreciation »is usually made 
by one of the following methods — 

(a) By writing off an equal proporUon of cost 
e:ich period ; 

{b) By writing off a fixed rate per cent, on 
diminishing balances ; 

this being a satisfactory method in many cases, as 
by Its adoption regard is had to the question of 
repairs, which arc light in the earlier years, when the 
amount of depreciation is greatest, and lugh in the 
later years, as the amount of depreciation becomes 
lighter. 

(c) By the “ Annuity " method, by which interest 
IS charged to the debit of the asset on diminishing 
balan(»«>..pitriod by perlbd,on the ground that had 
the amount been invested otherwise than in the 
a^set it would have had an earning capacity, and 
that, therefore, the interest on the cost of the asset 
is an expense on account of its use as distinct from 
an expense against the business as a whole ; and 
then providing for the original value and such 


interest bQing written off by equal periodic 
instalmwits. 

(d) By revaluation of the asset, the differen 
being vinritten off against profit. 

The percentages written off should be such that 
the asset will be extinguished by the time it is value- 
less, or reduced to the break-up value by the time 
at which it is considered it will be necessary to 
replace it, and under methods (a) and (&) a revalua- 
tion should be made every few ycar% in order to 
determine whether the rate of depreciation adopted 
should be adhered to, increased, or diminished. 

Jn all cases the asset should be kept in a good 
state of repair out of revenue. 

On pp. 553-555 are the accounts of various assets, 
showing how they would appear adopting methods 
(a), (b), and (c) respectively, the computations for 
the more intricate rate.s being made by the use of 
logarithms or derived from interest tables. 

The following are usual rates of depreciating 
various assets, assuming that a business is working 
ordinary hours when considering those used in 
production — 

Freehold Land and Buildings. 1 per cent, on 
reducing values, much depending upon the location 
of the property, whether the surroundings have a 
tendency to increase or dimmish the value, and the 
amounts siient on repairs and upkeep 

Leasehold Properties, In dealing with this, con- 
sideration must be given to the fact that at the 
termination of the lease the property, together with 
any plant, machinery, etc , attached thereto, become 
the landlord's ; and the lease usually stipulates that 
the property must be handed over to him in a fair 
state of icpair. 

Hence the following must be considered 
separately — 

(a) The premium paid for the lease, which is 
best depreciated by the " Annuity " method. 

(b) The cost of plant, machinery, etc., attached, 
which should be ■wTitten down in the usual way, its 
life being taken as the period of the lease. 

(c) Necessary expenditure of putting the pre- 
mises in the condition required by the lease on its 
termination, which should be provided for by the 
creation of a sinking fund of adequate amount, the 
debit being made to the lease premium account and 
taken to profit and loss account as part of the annual 
cost of the lease. 

Patterns and Moulds, By re-valuation, or 25 per 
cent, to 33^rd per cent, on reducing balances. 

Loose Tools. By re-valuation. 

Machinery and Plant. Engines, 10 per cent, to 
12 J per ce<it. on reducing balances, much depending 
upon whether they are portable or stationary. 

Boilers. 12^ per cent, to 20 per cent, on reducing 
balances, much depending upon whether they arc 
high or low pressure, quality of water used, and any 
other special factors which may come into 
operation. 

Driving Gear. 1\ per cent, on reducing balances. 

General Machines. 5 per cent, to 7 A per cent, on 
original cost, or per cent, on reducing balances, 
unless subject to a lease or used for a special contract 
or venture. 

Furniture and Fixtures. 5 per cent, to 7J per cent, 
on diminishing values. 

^Rolling Stock. Locomotives. 10 per c^nt. on 
original cost. 

Wagons. 7J per cent, on reducing balances, these 
requiring an extraordinary amount of repair which 
keeps up the value. 
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Machinery and Plant Aecount. 


Depreciated at 10 per cent, per annum on original cost written o§ annually, so extinguishing 

the cost in ten years, 

Cr. 


1919. 


£ 

d.l 

Jan. 1 

To Cash . . . . . . j 

9,450, 0 

0) 


1 

1 

/;9.450i 0 

oi 

1920. 



r 

Jan. 1 

To Balance b/d .. 

1 

8,505 0 

0 



£S.505^ 0 

o' 

1921. 


! 1 


Jan. 1 

To Balance b/d 

i 7,560, 0 

0,i 

Mar. 16 

,, Cash . . . . . . ' 

208 15 



I 1 

/7.768 15 

O'! 

1922 

i ; 

' 

1 

Jan. 1 

1 To Balance b/d 

1 6,802:17 

i 0,i 


1919 

1 L. 

s, d. 

Dec 31 By Depreciation 

! 945 

0 0 

„ »» Balance c/d . . , . . 

1 8,505 

0 0 


1 

I ^ 

t ^ 

1 c 

0 0 

1920. 



Dec. 31 By Depreciation 

945 

o^o 

,, ,, ,, Balance c/d 

i 7,560 

0 0 


';^.505 

0 0 



np — 

1921. 



Dec. 31 By Depteciation 

965 17 6 

,, ,, i ,, Balance c/d 

7;6,802 17 6 


7,768l 

_l 

15 0 

j 




tit 


Machinery and 

Depreciated by equal annual insialments to leave 
Dr. 


1919. 


£ 

s.; 

d. 

Jan. 1 j 

1 

To Cash 

j 

3,000 

0 

0 



^3,000l 

1 0 

0 

1920 1 





Jan. 1 

To Balance b/d 

2,450 

0 

0 


# 

^2,450 

0 

0 

1921. 

1 

1 




Jan 1 

To Balance b/d 

1,900 

h 

0 


i 

^1,900 


0 ! 

1922. 



' 1 

i' 

Jan. 1 

To Balance b/d 

^ 1,350 

, oj 




1,350 

) 

0 

1923. 



i 


Jan. 1 

To Balance b/d 

800 

: oi 

l! 

O' 


► 

^800 

0' 


1924. 





Jan. 1 

To Balance b/d 

1 250 

1 0 

Oi 


Plant Account. 


a residual value of £250 at the end oj five years. 

Cr. 


1919 

Dec. 31 By Depreciation 
,, ,, i ,, Balance c/d 


£ 

550 

2,450 

J.: 
0; 0 

0 0 

j 

1 


^3,000 

o' 0 

1920. ' 

Dec. 31 ,, Depreciation 

,, ,, , ,, Balan(cc/d 

. 

550 

1,900 

0* 0 
0, 0 

1 


£2AJ0 

0 0 

1921. : 

Dec. 31 1 By Depreciation 
,, ,, j ,, Balance c/d 


550 

1,350 

. 0 0 

0 0 

' 


1,900 

ol 0 

! 

1922 

De<. 3) Bv Depreciation 
,, ,, j ,, Balance c/d 


550 

800 

Jo 

o; 0 

I 


j' 

j ;^1,350’ 

0 0 

j 

1923 : 

Dec. 31 1 By Depreciation 
,, ,, ' ,, Balance c/d 


550 

0 0 
• ol 0 

• 


; ^800 

0 0 

, 


1 
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Machinery and Plant Account, 

Depreciated annually on diminishing balances to leave a break-up value of ^250 at the end of five years. 
Rate of Depreciation, 39 1634 per cent. 


1919. I 
Jan. 1 

i 

To Cash .. .. 

il 

1 i 

3,000 0 0 | 


1 

£3,000 0 0 

1920. 
Jan. 1 

1 

To Balance b/cl . . • • | 

! 

1,825 2 0 

- 

i 

. 1 

£1.825 2j o[ 

1921. 
Jan. 1 

1 

To Balance b/d . . • • | 

1 

1,110 6j 7 1 



!£i.ho e; 7i 

1922. 
Jan. 1 

To Balance b/d 

! ! 

1 

i 3^:675 9 9 ] 



1923. 
Jan. 1 

To Balance l;^/d 

1 i 

1 410 1840 

1 1 I 



! £4101810; 

1924. 
Jan. 1 

1 

! To Balance b/d 

i 

.1 250 0 ! oil 


1919. j 
Dec. 31 

By Depreciation . . • • ^ 

,, Balance c/d 

/ 5 . d. 

1,174 18 0 
1,825 2 0 



£3,000 0 0 

1920. 
Dec. 31 

By Depreciation 
„ Balance c/d . . • • ; 

71415 5 
1,110 6 7 



£l,825 2 0 

1921. 
Dec. 31 

By Depreciation 
‘ „ Balance c/d 

434 1610 
675 9 9 


* 

;£1,110 6 7 

1922 
Dec. 31 

1 

1 B}i Depreciation 

1 „ Balance c/d . • • 

1 264 1011 

|! 4101810 


1 

1 

. £675 9^" 9 

1601810 
250 0 0 

1923. 
Dec. 31 

By Depreciation 
„ Balance c/d 

« 


|£410 isjlO 
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Cost 


Dr. 


1919. 
Jan. 1 
Dec. 31 


1920. 
Jan. 1 
Dec. 31 


1921. 
Jan. 1 
Dec. 31 


1922. 
Jan. 1 
Dec. 31 


1923 
Jan. 1 
Dec. 31 


1924. 
Jan. 1 
Dec. 31 


1925. 
Jan. 1 
Dec. 31 


1926. 
Jan. 1 
Dec. 31 


1927. 
Jan. 1 
Dec. 31 


1928. 
Jan. 1 
Dec. 31* 
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Lease Premium Aeeount. 


;^2,500 for ten years, written down by equal annual instalments, with interest at 5 per cent, 
per annum on diminishing balances. 

Cr. 


To Cash 
,, Interest . . 


To Balance b/d 
,, Interest . . 


To Balance b/d 
„ Interest . . 


To Balance t^d 
,, Interest . . 


To Balance b/d 
,, Interest . . 


To Balance b/d 
,, Interest . . 


To Balance b/d 
. ,, Interest . . 


To Balance b/d 
„ Interest . . 


To Balance b/d 
,, Interest . . 


To Balance b/d 
,, Interest , . 


- 




■ - — 

£ 

s.' 


1919. 


2.500 


0 

'Dec.“31 

By Depreciation 

125 

o! 

0 

.. 

„ Balance c/d 

1 £2,625 


0 




i’ 


1920. 


[ 2,301 

4 101 

Dec. 31 

By Depreciation 

115 

1 

3' 

.. .. 

,, Balance c/d 

1^2.416 

6 

1 ' 





1 

1921. 


^ 2.092:i0ll! 

Dec. 31 

By Depreciation 

: 104,12 



,, Balance c/d 

i£2.197| 3 

4 




i 

1 


1922. 


1 1.873 

8 

3 

Dec, 31 

By Depreciation 

: 9313j 

5 


,, Balance c/d 

;/;i.967! li 

sl 




j j 

1923. 


1,6431 6 

6i 

Dec. 31 

By Depreciation 

82, 3 

4! 


,, Balance c/d 

1 

— ITII 



i£l,725 

9 lOi 



'1 

1 

1 

1924. 


i 1,401;14 

8l 

Dec. 31 

By Depreciation 

1 70i l! 

i 1 

9| 


,, Balance c/d 

ji;i,471d6 

"s 



1 

1 

“1 


1925 


1.1481 1 

3^ 

Dec. 31 

By Depreciation 

57' 81 



„ Balance c/d 

£1,205 91 4 

* 

■ 

. 

; 


1926. 


1 881d4 

2 

Dec. 31 

By Depreciation 

j 44 1 

9 

1 .. 

,, Balance c/d 

1 /925jlo 

11 




' 


' 1927 


6o: 

') 

9 

, Dec. 31 

By Dcpieciation 

3( 

- 2 

0 


„ Balance c/d 

i £63 

" 2 


• 


ii 

""" 


1 1928. 


3081 7 

7 

Dec. 31 

By Depreciation 

15j 7 

1 



£323 15 

2 


1 

;■ ■■■■ 

•w 

•— 


1 


’ ' 1 

£ I 

d. 

323 15 

2 

2,30l| 4j 

10 

£2,625 0 

0 

1 

323 15 

2 

^2,092|10 

11 

1 

£2,416 h 

1 

323 15 

2 

1.873| 8 

! 3 

1 

£2,197 3 

5 


323^15 2 
1.643| 6 6 

£1.967| 

1 

8 




1 323, 

15 

2 

1.40l| 

14 

8 

1^1.125 


10 

1 323 J 5 

2 

! 1.148 

I 1 

1 

3 

£1,471 16 

5 

323,15 

2 

8§1,14 

2 

i/: 1,265 

9 

4 

j 323 

15 

2 

602 

0 

I-! 

1 P25 

511 

1 323 

15 

2 

308 

7 

7 

£632 

2 

9 


15 

2 

i 

i! ^323 

15 

■U 
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Horses. If few in number, shouW bo re-valued 
each period of balancing ; if many, they may be 
either re-valued or depreciated, an amount of about 
15 per cent, in this case equalising with the average 
loss on re-valuation. 

Patents. Written off over life by equal periodical 
instalments 

Copyrights. These are granted for a period of 
years as shown in the article on Copyright (ff.o.), and 
varying according to the subject matter of tne s ime. 
The change in the length of the copyright was made 
by the Copyright Act of 1 9 1 1 . They should be written 
down according to the nature and sale of the work. 

Goodwill. By writing off as rapidly as possible, 
it nevei being safe to regard it as of permanent 
value, although its actual value may be retained or 
increased. 

Company Formation Expenses. Usually written 
off over three, five, or seven years. 

Casks, Eottlcs, etc. By re-valuation. 

Crockery, Table Linen, etc. By re-valuation. 

Shares, Bonds,* etc. Cost price is retained unless 
the value has fallen, and then they are depreciated 
according to the state of the market. If the cost is 
unlikely to be recouped, the difference should be 
written olf, and if appreciation has taken place 
which IS likely to bo permanent, a special reserve 
fund should be created in respect thereof 

• DEPRECIATION, ASSETS AFFECTED THERE- 
BY,— Method^ ol treating Depreeiation. Deprecia- 
tion may be said to be the diminution in value of 
an asset consequent upon wear and tear, obsolete- 
ness, effluxion of time, permanent fall in market 
value, etc 

The loss by reason of wear and tear is obviously 
inherent in all assets which are more or less con- 
stantly in use It has been said that where, for 
instance, machinery is kept running night and day 
by a system of double shifts, the life of such 
machinery is considerably less than half that of 
similar machinery employed for one shift only. 

The iisk of obsoleteness to machinery in some 
businesses is very considerable, as, for instance, 
certain branches of the leather and cotton ttades. 

An instance of assets on which the depreciation 
IS governed by effluxion of time occurs in the case 
of Leasehold Property. If the life of the buildings 
erected upon the land is estimated to be shorter 
than the term of the lease, the buildings should be 
depreciated at a proportionately higher rate ; but 
if the buildings are expected to last for a longer 
eriod than the term of the lease, the value of 
oth lease and buildings should be depreciated 
according to the number of years unexpired, as the 
lessor cvill claim the buildings as well as the land 
on expiry. Under most leases the clause making 
the lessee liable for dilapidations will also affect the 
rate of depreciation, and the piobable cost of same 
must be estimated. 

The contingency of a permanent fall in market 
value is diflicult to foresee, and is, therefore, the 
factor most likely to be wrongly estimated. 

Other assets presenting great difflculty are 
Patents, and Patterns (in the engineering trade) 
Where a patent is^ brought out by a firm, as dis- 
tinct fso;^ the purchlse of a patent, the con- 
sequences of the use of too low a rate of deprecia- 
tion are not so serious, as the book value of the 
patent under such circumstances will usually be 
low, consisting only of the cost of Experiments, 
Patent Fees, Patent Researches, and the hke. 
Where, however, .a patent is purchased at a 
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relatively high figure, liberal depreciation should be 
provided, especially if the patent has not been 
previously worked. In any case, the difficulty is to 
foresee the length of time during which the patented 
article is likely to hold the market, and as the 
great bulk of patents do not prove even an initial 
success, the legal term of fourteen years, with 
possible renewal for a further seven years, has a 
bearing only where the article has a permanent 
sale. One can only conclude, therefore, that it is 
safer to write off aihigh a percentage as a sanguine 
board of directors will approve. Some small assist- 
ance may be drawn from the proofs of reliability 
and originality which the purchasing firm would 
natur^ly require before buying the Patent Rights. 

Patterns (of wood or metal) are in some respects 
similar to Patents as regards depreciation, as they 
depend on the continued sale of the particular 
article. A very high rate of depreciation, from 
20 per cent, to 33 per cent, per annum, or more, 
should, therefore, be employed. 

Freehold Land ordinal ily does not depreciate, 
but m certain locahties has been known to fluctuate 
in value. Buildings, Fencing, etc., erected thereon 
should be depreciated at a low rate. 

Goodwill cannot be said to depredate. It is an 
intangible asset, and its value in the books of a 
firm should represent the price paid for it, subject 
to any amount written off. An amount passed 
through m reduction of the book value of Good- 
will should never be styled depreciation, but 
“ Amount written off Goodwill," 

The methods of treating depreciation in the books 
of a mercantile concern are — , 

(1) By writing a percentage or a fixed sum off 
the original cost of the asset at the end of each 
period, which sum is debited to profit and loss 
account. Sec example (1) on next page. 

(2) By writing a percentage off the diminishing 
value of the asset at the end of each period, and 
debiting same to profit and loss account. In this 
case the value of the asset as brought down in the 
books from the last period of trading will be the 
basis on which the percentage will be taken. As 
such value is, subject to additions in the way of 
purchases, a constantly decreasing one, this method 
is stated to be advantageous in that the burden 
against the profit and loss account is heaviest 
during the early years of the life of the asset, when 
the cost of repairs is comparatively light. See 
example (2) on next page 

(3) By re-valuing the asset at the end of each 
period or term of periods in the manner of stock- 
taking and writing off the diminution in value thus 
shown. This method is usually adopted with such 
assets as Loose Tools (m the engineering and other 
trades). In theory, the employment of a profes- 
sional valuer to prove the correctness of the depre- 
ciations written off the various assets is sound, and 
in practice this is very useful in regard to Plant 
and Machinery, provided that th^i previous policy 
of the particular firm in regard to the capitalisation 
or otherwise of the various additions necessitated 
by business is borne in mind, as also the cheapness 
or dearness, as shown by experience, of the original 
purchases of plant and machinery. In fact, it is 
necessary to have a well-defined plan for the treat- 
n^ent of renewals if the rates of depreciation 
are to be accurate, and such plan should never 
be departed from jexcept under extraordinary 
circumstances. 

(4) By the annuity method, suitable for leases, 
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Example (1) — 
■ Dr. 

1919 

Jan. 1. To Cash 


1920 

Jan 1. To Balance 


1921 

Jan. 1. To Balance 


Office Furniture, Fittings, etc. 

1919 

.. 10 0 Dec. 31. By Depreciation at the rate 

of 5 per cent, per annum 
on cost . . . . ..^286 

,, ,, „ Balance . . . . . . 46 1 6 


^48 10 

0 



£[-^« 

10 

0 



1920 





1 

6 

Dec. 31. 

By Depreciation 5 per 

cent. 





on cost £[48 10s. 

.. 

8 

6 




,, Balance . . 

. . 43 

13 

0 

/46 1 

6 



£[46 

1 

6 


.. 43 13 0 


Example (2) — 

Dr. Office Furniture, Fittings, etc. Cr. 


1919 

Jan. 1. To Cash ;^48 10 0 


;^48 10 0 

1920 

Jan. 1. To Balance.. .. .. £46 1 6 


lA^ 1 6 

1921 

Jan. 1. To Balance .. .. .. 43 15 5 

by which the asset is debited with interest each 
period, tlus being at a fair rate, calculated on the 
balance brought forward on the asset account from 
the last period, and being credited to profit and 
loss account. At the same time, the amount of 
depreciation is credited to the asset account and 
debited to profit and loss account. The amount 
of depreciation should be constant and schemed so 
as to reduce the value of the asset to ml at the 
end of the term or life. 

Example of Ledger Atcount of Lease* showing 
treatment during last three years of term. I'his 
is ‘'ho\Mi on the next pages. The figures Iheie 
given Will illustrate the working. 

This method is designed to bnng to the notice of 
a person or firm the loss of interest consequent 
upon the acquisition of a fixed asset, and is, thci /- 
fore, best emplo>^d where the asset might ti.< ye 
been acquired either by hire or similar terms or, 
as in the case of a lease, by a yearly rental. Ihe 
principals are then in a position to judge precisely 
what has been saved by the absolute purcha* e. 

(5) By the sinking fund method, so-called by 
reason of its being similar to the procedure adopted 
by municipal bodies to provide for the repayment 
of loans. Under this method, an amount is debited 
to profit and loss account at the end of each 
period and credited to a depreciation account. 
At the same time, an equivalent amount is invested 


1919 

Dec. 31. By Depreciation at 5 per cent. • 

per annum . . , . . £^2 8 6 

,, „ ,, Balance . . . . 'f. 46 1 6 


^48 10 0 


1920 

Dec. 31. By Depreciation 5 per cent. 

on ^46 Is 6d. . . £26 1 

,, ,, ,, Balance . . . . . . 43 1.5 5 


;^46 1 6 


in specific marketable securities, this being credited 
to bank and debited to an account for “ Invest- 
ments on Depreciation Account.'* As interest or 
dividend is received it is re-invested and credited 
to depreciation account, so that the credit balance 
on the latter account is always equal m amount to 
the debit balance on the “ Investments on depre- 
ciation Account.’* The instalment for depreciation 
is constant, and is so schemed that, at the end of 
the life of the asset, sufficient funds are available, 
together with the residual value, to purchase ^esh. 

Example. A manufacturer buys machinery cost- 
ing £^10,000. He estimates the life of the same to be 
four years and the residual value £[1,000 Interest 
earned on the investment 2J per cent, per annum. 

Note. — The figures on page 558 are, for the purpose 
of illustialmg fust i)nnci])ies, based on the assump- 
tions that the investment realises exactly at book 
figures, and that the last item of interest is actually 
re-ifivested, which would not occur in practice. 
Income tax has been -mtted from the calculations. 

It is m the option of th^ book-keeper, except 
under the Annuity and Sinking Funi vnethods, 
either to write the amount of depreciation each 
period off the asset account, or to raise a deprecia- 
tion account as a credit account. In case the latter 
is adopted, and for financial reasons it is thought 
best to purchase securities to represent same, it is 
usual to add the word " Fund ’ *80 as to show in 
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^Dr. 

Lease Account. 


Cr. 

1919 

Jan. 1. To Balance 

Dec. 31. ,, Interest at 5 per cent. 

£1,000 0 0 
50 0 0 

1919 
Dec. 31. 

By Depreciation . . 

„ Balance 

£367 4 2 
682 15 10 


£1,050 0 0 



£1,050 0 0 

1920 

Jan. 1. To Balance 

Dec. 31. ,, Interest at 5 per cent. 

£082 15 10 

34 2 9 

1920 
Dec. 31. 

By Depreciation .-. 

„ Bijilance 

£367 4 2 
349 14 5 


£716 18 7 



£716 18 7 

1921 

Jan. 1. To Balance 

Doc. 31. ,, Interest at 5 per cent. 

£349 14 5 

17 9 9 

1921 
Dec. 31. 

- 



£367 4 2 

By Depreciation . . 

£367 4 2 






Dr. 

Depreciation Account. 

Cr. 

1921 

Dec. 31. To Machinery Account . , 


1918 
Dec. 31. 

1919 
Dec. 31. 

i920" 
Dec. 31. 

1921” 
Dec. 31. 

By Profit and Loss A/c 

,, Interest 

,, Profit and Loss A/c . . 

,, Interest 

„ Profit and Loss A/c . . 

„ Interest 

„ Profit and Loss A/c . . 

£2,167 7 3 

54 3 8 
2,167 7 3 

109 14 5 
2,167 7 3 

166 12 11 
2,167 7 3 

£9,000 0 0 



£9,000 0 0 

Dr. 

Investment Account. 


Cr. 

1918 

Dec. 31. To Cash . . 

1919 

Dec. 31. ,, Interest re-invested .. 

„ ,, ,, Cash . . 

£2,167 7 3 

54 3 8 
2,167 7 3 




1920- 

Dec. 31, To Interest re-invested .. . 
,, „ ,, Cash . . 

4,388 18 2 

109 14 5 
2,167 7 3 




1921 

Dec. 31. To Interest te;invested . . 
„ ,, „ Cash . . * . . 

6,665 19 10 

166 12 11 
2,167 7 3 

1921 

Dec. 31. 



• 

£9,000 '0 0 

By Cash 

£9,000 0 0 

Dr. 

Machinery 

Account. 

- 

Cr. 

1918 

Jan. 1. To Casfi .c 

£10,000 0 0 

1921 

Dec. 31. 

By Depreciation Account 
,, Cash (for Residual 
Value of Machinery 
now sold) 

£9,000 0 0 

l.OOO 0 0 


;^ 10.000 0 0 


;^ 10,000 0 0 
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the private ledger and the Imlance sheet, as is still personally liable for rent and antecedent 
"•D^reciation Fund/' breaches of covenant. 

DERELICT. — Derelict is a terra applied to a ship The provisions of this statute were amended by 
or her cargo which is abandoned and deserted at an Act passed in the year 1817, which enacts that 
sea by those who were in charge of it, without any the provisions of the main Act shsril ha\o effect 
hopes of recovering it, or without any intention of whenever the tenant is in arrear for half a year, 
returning to it. Whether property is to be adjudged instead of one year ; and m cases where the tenant 
derelict is determined by ascert£^ng what wais the holds such premises under any demise or agreement, 
intention and expectation of those in charge of it whether written or verbal, and although such 
when they quitted it. If those m charge left with demi.se or agreement does not give the landlord a 
the intention of returning, or of procuring assist- power of re-entry in case of non-payment of rent, 
ance, the property is not derelict, but if they quitted Certain of these provisions require further con- 
the property with the intention of finally leaving it, sideration. It has been held, in the first place, that 
it is derelict, and a change of their intention and an the justices may act, as the statute provides, on 
attempt to return will not change its nature. the " request " of the landlord, though the request 
Derelicts found at sea and brought into a British may not be on oath, and that a landlord is not dis- 
port are droits of Admiralty if not claimed by their entitled to proceed under this statute because he 
owners within a year and a day. Derehets found or has an unsatisfied judgment for half a year’s rent, 
taken possession of on or near the coasts of the When thejjusticos do act, they must be satisfied 
United Kingdom, or in any tidal water within the upon their own view that the premises aracieserted, 
limits of the United^Kingdom, are " wreck ” within that they have been left uncultivated or unoccupied 
the scope of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, and so that ho sufhcient distress can bo foifnd to counter- 
are subject to the provisions of that Act relating vail the arrears of rent, and that the rent reserved 
to wreck. Every master or person in •command of is a rack rent or three-fourths of the yearly value of 
a British ship who becomes aware of the existence the premises. 

on the high seas of any floating derelict vessel must Desertion and absence of disfrainSTble goods are 
notify the same to the Lloyd’s agent at his next questions of fact and common sense. Thus, m one 

port of call or arrival. Salvage is payable to persons case, the tenant had ceased for several months to 

bringing derelicts into safety, whether their owners reside on the jiremises, and had become bankrupt, 
appear to clai* them or^not; and is given on a his assignees declining to take over the j^se. When 
more liberal scale than in ordinary cases of salvage, the justices viewed 6n the first occasion, The tenant's 
DESATINE. — (See Foreign Weights and servant was there to show them the premises ; and 
Measures — Russia ) there were ujion the preimses distrainable goods, 

DESERTED PREMISES, RECOVERY OF.— At though far from sufficient to meet the lent due. 

■Comhion Law, the fact that a tenant deserted pre- On the se< ond visit, two persons were found jiaintmg 
niiscs let to him during the continuance of the the h«kusc for the tenant, and it ai>peated tliat the 

demise was no ground for the landlord taking landlord was at every stage acquainted with his 

possession thereof ; and, therefore, the landlord, whereabouts. On these facts the Court of King's 
having no distress upon which to levy, was often Bench considered that a stronger case of desertion 

placed in a very unfavourable position, especially could hardly be suggested, that there was no 

if the tenant was a person of no substance. sufficient distress, that the servant’s possession was 

The subject has, therefore, at various time^ merely colout able, and that the justices had properly 
received the attention of the legislature. The made an order. On the other hand, m a case where 
ti'atter was first dealt With by Section 16 of the the wife and children of the tenant remained on 

ihstress for Kent Act, 1737, which, after reciting the premises, but there was no furniture in the house 

that landlords were often great sufferers by tenants except three or four chairs, stated by the wife to 
running away m arrear and not only suffering the belong to a neighbour, it was held that the premises 
demised premises to he uncultivated without any had not been deserted within the meaning of the 
distress thmeon, but also refusing to deliver up Act. As to the annual value of the premises, the 
possession, thereby putting the landlords to the justices may propeily call m on this point> the 
expense and delay of recovering in ejectment, juo- evidence of an expeit, e.g., a surveyor, but the^ 
ceeds to enact that if any tenant holding any lands, ought to form their own conclusion. After putting 
tenements, or hereditaments at a rack rent or at a the landlord into i)OSSc.ssion, the justices should 
reserved rent of full three-fourths of their^ yearly make a record of what they have done, in which 
value, who shall be in arrear for one year’s rent, shall they should state all the circumstanc es giving Uiem 
dc*sert the premises and leave them uncultivated or juiisdittion, and show that they have observed the 
unoccupied, so that no sufficient distress can be directions of the statute Siicli record will then be 
found to countervail Arrears of rent, it shall be com lusive, and protect the justices and their officers 
lawful for two justices (or, now. a stipendiary tiom any action ol trespass, though it will, of course, 
magistrate) of the county, riding, division, or pla<<‘, be no protc(tiou lo the landlord if hTi has, by false 
at the request of ^Ihe landlord or lus bailiff, • information, wrongfully procured the interference 
receiver, to go upon and view the premi.ses ami ‘o of the justices, noi would it jirotect the justices from 
affix on the inort notorious part notice in writn^; a criminal information, if it could be shown that 
what day (at a distance of at least fourteen cle ir they 'had acted corr -tly. Although the pro- 
days) they will return to take a second mow ; and ceedings, just outlined, ocioto the yistices are of a 
if on such second view the tenant docs not aj^pcar harsh and summaty destripticM*;, the tenant is not 
and pay the rent in arrear, or theie is not sufficient without remedy, for he may, as already mentioned, 
distress on tlje premises, the justicc.s may put the bring an a( tion against a landlord who has falsely 
•landlord into possession, and the lease thencefortli * informed the justices, or ho may avail himself of 
becomes void as to any demise. It will be observed the remedy given by Section 17 of the Act, which 
that the lease only becomes void as to the demise piovides that any dc<mion of justices under it is 
and not for all purposes, and, therefore, the tenant In be examinable in a summary vray by the next 
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judges of assize of the county in which the premises the complaint, and if it is correct, issue a warrant 
lie, who tan order restitution to be made to the for possession. The Act contains similar provisions 
tenant, and who has a discretionary power to allow as to any land let by the guardians and held over 
him costs against the landlord. A poor tenant runs after proper notice to quit, and also as to land 
no great risk by thus appealing, for in the event of belonging to them, of which possession has been 
failure of the a]jpeal, the Act expressly linuts the unlawfully taken. , 

amount of costs that may be recovered against the DESIGNS. — Quite apart from the law as to 

appellant to the sum of £5. The judge’s order copyright {qv.) in a picture or drawing, the pro- 
snould be directed to the justices from whom the prietor of a new or original design not previously 
appeal comes, otherwise if they decline to compel published in the United Kingdom may obtain a 

restitution to be made, one cannot obtain a special copyright in such design by registering it ' 

mandamus against them. under the provisions of the Patents and Designs Acts, 

Procedure In London. The sketch already given 1907 and 1919. A design, in order to be capable of 
of the subject refers to the law and procedure in registration, must be one (not being a design for a 
the country generally, but that relating to London sculpture) which is applicable to some article of 
demands special notuc The Summary Jurisdiction manufacture or some material substance, whether 
Act, 1848, confers on the Lord Mayor or any of for pattern, shape, or configuration, or ornament, 
the aldermen of the City of London, sitting at the and whether by printing, painting, embroidering, 
Mansion House or the Guildhall, power to do any weaving, sewing, modelling, casting, embossing, 
act which two justices ordinarily might do. It engraving, staining, or any other means whatever, 
foilows that when the premises are in the City, If such a design is made to order and for good 

.application must be made to the Lord Mayor or (which here means valuable) consideration (see 

sitting aldermen, the proccdufe being otherwise the Consiperation), or is acquired by some person, 
same as above desciibed. the proprietor is the person for whom it was made 

By the Metropolitan Police Act, 1840, the police or by whom it has been acquired In any other 
magistrates who administer justice in the Metro- case, the author of the design is the proprietor. 
])olitan Police District, as distinct from the City, An application for registration is made to the 
are given powers diOererit from those possesseil by Comptroller of Patents at the Patent Ofhee, and 

justices, either m the City or in the country ; for must comply with the rules made by the Board 

Section 13 c 'acts that, in these cases, on the request of Trade, and known as the Desigifs Rules, 1908. 

of the landlord or his baihfl or receiver, made in The Comptroller may, if he thinks fit, refuse to 

open court, and upon proof being given to the register the design, but any person aggrieved by 

satisfaction of the magistrate of the arrears of rent such refusal may appeal to the Board of Trade, 

and desertion of the premises, the magistrate may If registration is ordered, a certificate of registra* 

issue his warrant directed to one of the constables tion is issued to the proprietor, and the necessary 

of the Mctiopolitan Police Force, requiring him to entry is made m the Register of Designs, which is 

go upon and view the premises, and to affix thereon kept at the Patent Office. On registration the pro- 

the notice which otherwise would be affixed by the pnetor has copyright in the design during five years 

two justices; and upon the return of the warrant from the date of the application for registration, 

and upon proof to the satisfaction of the magistrate and may obtain extensions for two other successive 

that the warrant has been duly executed, and that periods of five years on paying the prescribed fees, 

neither the tenant nor any person on his behalf Upon registration, a special number or mark is 

has appeared and paid the rent in arrear, and there given to the proprietor and assigned to the particular 

is not sufficient distress on the premises, it shall be design, and. before delivery on sale of any article 

lawful for the magistrate to issue his warrant to a to which the registered design has been applied he 

metropolitan constable requiring him to put the must cause it to be marked with such number or 

landlord into jiosscssion of the premises. mark, so as to denote that the design is registered. 

If the pi onuses arc in the City of London oi the eg., " Regd. 999," and if he fails to do so he will 

county of Middlesex, an appeal lies to any judge find great difficufty in, even if he is not entirely 

of the King’s Bench Division of the High Couft of prevented from, enforcing his copyright against 

Justice. infringers. If the registered design is used for 

Parish Property, if deserted, is subject to special articles manufactured exclusively or mainly out- 

provisions, for the Poor Relief Act, 1819 (as side the United Kingdom, the protection aflorded 

antended by the Union and Parish Property Act, by registration will cease, and anyone may apply 

183&), enacts that if any person who shall have to the Comptroller for the cancellation of the 

been permitted to occujiy any parish or town house, registration. ■ 

br otnei dwelling belonging to the parish, for the During the existence of copyright in a design, it 
habitation of the poor, or shall have unlawfully is unlawful for any person, without the consent of 

intruded himself into any such, shall refuse or the proprietor, to apply the design, or any fraudu- 

neglect to quit it and deliver it to the guardians lent or obvious imitation thereof, to any article in 

within one month after wTitten notice and demand any class of goods in which the*design is registered, 

therefor shall be delivered to the person in posses- or to knowingly publish or expose, or cause to be 

Sion, or, in his absence, affixed on some notorious published or exposed, for sale an aiticle bearing the 

part of the premises, any two justices may, on design or such an imitation of it. A person who so 

complaint of th,e guardians, issue their summons offends is liable for every contravention to pay not 

to the person against whom the complaint is made, exceeding £50 to the registered proprietor, but so 

to appear and answer the complaint I he summons that the total sum so payable in respect of any one 

is to be served on the defendant, or, mhis absence, to design does not exceed ;^100, or the proprietor may 

be affixed on the premises, at least seven days before sue the offender for damages {q.v.), and for an 

the time appointed for the hearing of the romplaint ; injunction {q.v.) against the repetition of the offence, 

and the justices shall, on appearance of the defendant Designs are registered in various classes, according 
or on proof of sei;^ice, proceed to hear and determine to the material of which the goods to which the 
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design is to be applied is chiefly or wholly composed, 
cand a separate registration is required for each class 
in which it is desired to secure protection for the 
design. If any doubt arises as to the class to which 
any particular description of goods belongs, it is 
settled by the Comptroller. The classes are as 
follows — 

Class 1. Metallic articles other than jewellery. 

Class 2. Jewellery. 

Class 3. Vegetable or animal solid substances, 
such as bone, ivory, papier mach6, etc. 

Class 4. Glass, earthenware, porcelain, bricks, 
tiles, cement. 

Class 6 . Paper, except paperhangings. 

Class 6 . Leather, bookbinding materials. 

Class 7. Paperhangings. 

Class 8. Carpets, rugs, floorcloths, oilcloths. 

Class 9. Lace ‘ 

Class 10. Hosiery. 

Class 11. Millinery, wearing apparel, boots, shoes. 

Class 12. Ornamental needlework on textile 
fabrics. 

Class 13. Printed or woven designs on textile 
piece goods. 

Class 14. Pnnted or woven designs on handker- 
chiefs and shawls. 

Class 16. Printed or woven designs, being chec ks 
or stripes. 

Class 16. Goods not included in other classes 

The fees charged on registration vary from Is. to 
10s , according to the class and number. The 
fees, and the forms to be used, are set out in the 
Designs Rules, which may be procured through any 
bookseller (See also Patents, Trade Marks) 

PESPATCII NOTE.—When goods are sent by 
post to a foreign country, owing to the existence of 
foreign tariffs, it is requisite that particulars should 
be given as to the contents of a paicol. The 
despatch note is the printed document which has 
to be filled up and forwarded with the pauel in 
such a case. 

DETINUE.- Every man is entitled to have m 
his possession or under lus control all such goods 
and (hatters as are his own propeity, except in so 
far as ho has bailed the same to some other person 
or pel sons, who is then rightfully in possessioii of 
the same for the time being. Any other person 
who withholds fiom the owner the goods of another 
is liable to an action in respect of the same for 
detaining them, and this action is known by the 
name of “ detinue.'' If the owner is unable to 
obtain his goods specifically, ho may, in the alter- 
native, claim the value of the same as damages for 
their detention. 

There is no general j)rovision as to the restora- 
tion of picpperty whicli is detained by a summary 
method of procedure. But within the Metropolitan 
Police District, any person claiming to be eiUitfd 
to the property in or to the possession of goods, 
not exceeding ^15 in value, detained by anothcM 
person, may applv to a police court magistrati ' >1 
an order for thei/ delivery up, .subject to the s ns 
faction of any charge or lien winch exists w th 
regard to them. 

DEVIATION. — If the slnp, without entirely 
abandoning the prosecution of tlie voyage described 
in the policy, yet voluntarily, and without justifying 
cause, departs from the prescribed course of that 
voyage, this is a deviation, and the imdcrwritei 
hable for no loss occurring after the point (frequently 
called the dividing point) at which the ship first 
quits the prescribed course. When once the policy 


has attached, the voyage insured must be per- 
formed in accordance with the contract. A change 
of voyage, such as to seek a different port, will be 
a breach of contract, so also will a departure from 
the proper course to the stipulated port, oven 
though the ship should afterwards return to that 
course. Where no date is named for the sailing of 
the ship, she must sail within a reasonable time, so* 
as not by undue delay to alter the character of ihc 
iisk. The voyage set out m tlie policy must be 
performed in the way in which voyages of that 
class are usually performed. Any departure from, 
the course usually taken by vessels pursuing 
voyages of that class will be a deviation. If the 
voyage is described or defined m the policy with 
any detail, the route so hud down must bo the 
course which is taken, and any variation will be a 
deviation. Therefore, it would seem that if the 
ports of discharge arc named in the policy, they 
must be visited m the order in which Iheir names 
appear m the instrumertt. It is not necessar^ to 
prove that the risk has been cniianccd by the delay, 
or deviation. The underwriter only undertakes to 
indemnify the assured upon the implied condition 
that the risk shall remain precisely the same, as it 
Appears to be on the face of the poluy, as inter- 
preted by usage Deviation does not, however, like 
unseaworthiness, discharge the underwriter from 
liability on the pohey ab tnttio ; he still remains 
liable for all loss incurred piior to {,'ie deviation, 
Wheie the jilace of (lej)arturc is sjMicilied by the 
policy, and the ship instcacl of sailing from that 
place sails from any other place, the risk does not 
attach. Where the destination is sjiecified in the 
])ohcy, and the ship, instead of sailing for that 
ilcstinntion, sails for any other destination, the risk 
does not attach. When*, after the i ornmencement 
of the iisk, the destination of the sln[) is voluntaiily 
changed from the destination contemplated by the* 
j)olicy, there is said to be a change of voyage. 
Unless the policy othci wise j)rovides, where there 
is a change of voyage, the insurer is discharged 
from liability as from the tune of change, that is to 
say, as from the time when the detei mination to 
change it is manifestc'd ; and it is immaterial that 
the ship may not, in fact, have left the couise of 
voyage contemplated by the policy when the loss 
occurs (Marine Insurance Act, 1906, Sects. 43-45). 
Where, however, by the usage of trade it is cus- 
tomaiy in the course of the voyage insured to stop 
at interjacent ports, (hough out of the direct course, 
it IS no deMAtion to stop there, though leave for 
that purpose be not cxpicssly reserved, for such 
stopping i.s considered to be a regular part of- the 
voyage insured, and to have been contemplated by 
the parties to the policy. Deviation may be justified 
either by express pei mission m the contract or by 
necessity. In the foimcr case, this may be by a 
clause giving liberty to the ship “to call at any 
port m any older," or “ to deviate for the purpose 
of .saving life or property " Such a clause cloes not 
justify a ship leaving the direct course between her 
ports of loading and discharge, and putting into 
another poit 1,200 des off that course, for the 
ports mu.st be ports winch will be passed on the^ 
named voyage, and if the wards* “ in any order " 
after “ ports ” are not added, the ship must visit the 
pdrts in their geographical order. Deviations or 
delays arc justified m the’ following cases ; (A) 

Where authorised by any special term in the 
policy ; or (2) where causeci by circumstances 
beyond the control of the master -and his employer ; 
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or (3) where reasonably necessary in order to com- 
ply with an express or implied warranty : or ( 4 ) 
where reasonably necessary for the safety of the 
ship or subject-matter insured ; or (5) for the pur- 
pose of saving human life, or aiding a ship in dis- 
tress whete human life may be in danger; or (6) 
wheie reasonably necessary for the purpose of 
obtaining medical or surgical aid for any person on 
board the ship ; or (7) where caused by the barra- 
trous conduct of the master or crew, if barratry is 
one of the penis insured against. When the cause 
excusing the deviation or delay ceases to operate, 
the slup must resume her couise, and prosecute her 
voyage, with reasonable despatch. Deviation in 
ordei to save property is only allowable if the pre- 
servation of life can only be effected through the 
concurrent saving of property, and the bond fide 
purpose of saving life forms part of the motive 
which leads to the deviation. If, therefore, the 
lives of pel sons on board a disabled ship can be 
saved without saving the ship, as by 
taking them off, deviation for the 
purpose of saving the ship will carry 
with it all the consequences of an 
unauthorised deviation 

DEVISK. — The word “ devise," m 
its strict sense, applies only to a gift 
by tvill of lands or real property, 
but it IS often used as equivalent 
to " bequoa‘'h " in testamentary 
gifts of personal property. 'L'he giver 
is the devisor , the taker is the 
devisee. In wills, it passes per- 
sonal property equally with " be- 
queath the pro])er technical term 
— and " becjiieath ’’ likewise may 
pass realty If a testator .says : " I 
give, devise, anclbequeath," the words 
" give and bequeath " apply to the 
personal projierty, and " devise " to 
the real estate A devise may be 
either specific, e “ I devise Black- 
acre to A," or residuary, e.g , " I 
devise the residue of my land to B,” 
which gives B all lapsed and undisposed-of 
realty belonging to the devisor at his death ; but, 
in a sense, a residuary devise is specific, for where 
the personal estate is insufficient for the payment 
of debts, the specific devisees must contribute 
towards their payment rateably with the residuary 
devisee, while m the case of personalty the debts 
are payable out of the residue in exoneration of the 
legacies An executory devise is such a limitation 
of a future estate or interest in lands or chattels, 
as the law admits in the case of a will, though con- 
trary to the rules of limitation in conveyances at 
common law, , a devise to A for life, remainder 
to C, provided that if D shall within a month of 
A.’s cieath pay 1,000 to C, then to D and his heirs. 
E> has here an executory devise. A devise (unlike 
a conveyance) of Blackac re to C passes to C the 
whole fee simple in Blackacre, not merely a life 
interest. (See Wills.) 

DEVISEE. — The person to whom any real estate 
*is given by a will. It is the common practice to use 
the words " devise ?'nd bequeath " when testa- 
mentary dispositions are being made. The former 
word is technically only applicable to real ^estate, 
the latter to personal estate 

DEVISOR . — The person who makes a gift of 
real projierty by will. 

DEXTRINE. — Properly speaking, a colourless 


tasteless powder obtained by the action of diastase 
on starch ; but the dextrine of commerce is a, 
mixture obtained by heating starch. It is also 
known as British gum, and is much used in solu- 
tion as a substitute for gum arabic in calico 
printing, as a mucilage for stiffening fabrics, as a 
( Gating for adhesive stamps, and for thickening inks. 
The chemical symbol of true dextrine is CtHioOs. 

DIAGRAMS AND CHARTS.— Everyone is 
familiar with the weather chart of the daily news- 
paper It is a diagram which shows the changes 
indicated by the barometer. Some people possess 
a self-recording barometer m which a movable 
inked pen-point traces a " curve ’’ upon a paper 
drum. The advantage of a weather chart is two- 
fold- It provides a permanent record of the 
changes of atmospheric pressure, and it makcs.the 
changes visible. A glance at the cliart shows at 
once whether the baromctci has been rising or 
falling during the last few hours. 


The barometiical chart illustrates in the simplest 
possible way tlie principle upon which all charts 
are constructed. Measured along one edge of the 
chart are spaces which represent regular time 
intervals. On the edge at right angles to this arc 
spaces which represent the prcssuie of the atmos- 
phere m the terms of equal fractions of inches, 
rhere is a comparison between something fixed, 
in this case the mtci*vals of time, and something 
variable, in tins case the vagaries of the weather. 

Engineers have long been in the habit of making 
charts or graphs to represent, for instance, variations 
in the steam pressure of a boiler, or of the speed of a 
machine. Graphs have also been used by statisti- 
cians to interpret their figure.s Of late years graphs 
have been progrc>.sively introduced to interpret 
and represent the facts of commerce. Any set of 
related facts which can be expi es^sed by figures can 
also be plotted as a graph. In business offices, 
graphs are very commonly plottca not only to 
reveal a tendency as, for instance, to show whether 
the sales arc going up or down, but they arc also 
used for comparison. It is quite easy to see that if 
anyone wanted to compare the weather of a year 
ago with that of to-day, two curves could drawn 
on the same chart, one in black, perhaps, and the 
other in red, or the differences between the years 
could be shown by using thick and thin lines, or 
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by continuous or dotted lines. The use of graphs 
purposes is found to be extrc.nelv 
valuable to busy men. Instead ot wading through 
CO u.iins ot hgures, trying to grasp their significance 
and taxing the nieuiory as to the figuies ol tiy goiie 
years, all the essential tacts of a big busim'ss can 
i>e Shown in diagrammadc form on a Mnt>lf shed 
o paper One metliod of summarising a mass ot 
facts IS shown in Fig 1 

I he four irregular lines or “ ciirvf's " winch lun 
across the diagram from left to right show in each 
ot the twclvf' months of the yeai hi) the total 
amount of sales, (b) the cost of pioduction , h) 
the cost of selling and dislnbution ; and (d) the 
overhead expenses ol running the business 



With yearly chaits of tins kind before liirn tlie 
uianagu ol a big business can see at a glance how 
iiings are going Ju the dnagram, for instance 
he would notice that the average monthly sales 
are well over /J,1()0 loi seven rnontlis of the year. 
Ifiey decline' m the autumn and winter. The 
factory eosts normally amount to between /700 
ami i80() per month '1 hey ris(' considerably m 
the last four months in the year m a way winch 
demands an explanation, because wluh' the factoiy 
was costing more the sales wett dimmislmig. FIm 
thud line shows that the cost ot s<dhng ai-d disin 
bution conespond m their geneiai tendency with 
the value ot the sales from monlli to inonlli the 
curx'e whuh show's the ottice and other expenses 
would doubtless alarm a managet 'Jin* e^])e]ls(s 
arc erratic and unrelated to the fithcr big fads ol 
the business The mterjnt*tatiou oi thi.s exjiei. < 
curve IS, m rcgarc] to this chart, the thing fi 
matters. All the other facts apjicar to be noin 
regular, and fore-seeable. The winter rise m the 
lactorv costs is accounted for by laying m stoi .s 
for the anticipated spring seliing sf.ison 'J’ln* 
gradual fall in the selling expense curve' show's llj.it 
successful attempts wcri- being made to reduce 
the distribution costs Iho eiratic character of 


wages. Ihcse were cut down to a minimum in 
rebruary; another cut was made in Apnl, Undeii- 
staffing led to expenses in other diicdions. Then a 
new office manager was afipointed and he had to 
spend a lot of money culminating in September 
to le-organise the office 

It will be noticed in Fig. 1, tliat the veilical 
column which U']rrc'sents mcuiey, dciis not start at 
I ought The bottom lim* represents ^400, ihr top 
line /1, 200 I he ch'ik who made this chart knew 
that his figurts came within these limits, and the 
ehait IS mote intelligible because it is thus spread 
out ovei the whole' of fhc' sheet of paper. Any 
SI ale of values can be ust'fl on a grajih. Tlio 
veilical spams could have K'presented shillings or 
pounds or thousands of 
jiounds. i'w'o or more 
scales can l>e used on 
the .same c^art The 
top line on big. 1, for 
instance, might represent 
tons of merchamlise or 
output. The selling cost 
might hav(' been repre- 
'^iiited not as jiounds 
sti'rling, but as a peicen- 
tagt' ot tile value of the 
sales. 

It IS not necessary to 
artange a ‘U'iijili in the 
Older of lime. Fig. 2 
shows how a comparison 
can be made between 
three vaiialile cpiantities. 

'1 he curves K'juesent the 
crops rt'sulting from 
twenty-seven experi- 
nii'iits ot growing three 
ddtorent kinds of potato 
in different parts ola dis- 
tnet Ihi'reW'cri' diffei- 

cts could have been shown on a chat t To evolve 

Z'ZiT ‘^'laos ,t was n.ccssaty to 

cl a ic risl^r r .tvi.,aK, s, winch his a 

cha.acUnst,, c.rvc ol its own as shown in lof;. 3. 



Fig. 3- 


-A Curve of "CHAMr,E"»To Illustrate 
THE Law of Averages. 


thecTp;nTe"g;aphVsT.ct;;:;un;^^^^^^ ‘he W, 

policy in the first seven months in tlie yoait It ii,,,n "’yh better 

lo^s as if attempts were made to economise wnthout 
sufficient reason. The chief element of cxjicnse is 
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than the other two. 1 he K P. 'results were 
therefore, airanged in thmr order of magnitude' 
: d laid out as tlie thick uppermost line. The 
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character of the curve bhovvs that it conforms to DICTAPHONE.—This is an instrument of a 
the law ol aveiages, and could be quite rightly similar nature to a phonograph, which will record—* 

taken as a basis Tlie curves of Tyndwall Perfec- on cylinders similar to phonograph recorda- 
tion and Dobbie's Favorite respectively, generally messages, letters, etc., dictated into it. Ihe 

arc Seen to resemble i aeli other, and with three cylinders can then be put away or passed on to a 

marked exceptions both the lowei curves show a typist loi reproduction as and when required, 
general tendency to fall olf jiaialJel with the com- DICTOGRAPH. — This is the name of a very 

parisou curve 'I he ajiparent eriatiQ character of widely used office telephone system, winch is one 
the two lower cutves, theiefore, veiy largely of the most efficient means of inter-commumcation 
disa[)jjears It could have been made less obvious available. It has several distinctive and unique 

it the diagram had hmi constructed on another features which will be found noted in the article 

scale. 11 it had been twice as long and half as on House Telephones 

high, all the cuives would have been flattened out. DIES NON. — This is a Latin phrase, and signifies 
If by laying out the chait in another way the facts a day upon which, owing to certain spotial circum- 

marked ]> F. had been taken as a standard and stances or events, no business can be transacted, 

tlie districts uairanged in 1) F oidei, the curve For many purposes,* Sunday is a dies non, and so 

K.P., whicli now IS “ smootli,’' would have been are Hank Holidays as far as banks arc concerned, 
extremely eiiatic. Fig. 3 shows an ideal curve DIFFERENCES. — The process of carrying over 

which r(‘pj;esents what happens if the results of stock and shares is explained under the headings of 
a number ot transactions are dependent Hulls and Bears and Carrying Over. From 

laigely ujion < hance.” If the heights of all this it is apparent that the speculator who cariies 

the lufu in a uiiivcisity, for instance, w^erc taken over or closes a transaction has to pay or receive 
it would be found that theie would be veiy lew a certain sum, being the difference between the 

persons whose height came between 7 ft. and price at which he purchased or sold as the case 

6 ft. 6 in , and vciy few also between 4 ft. 6 in may be, and the price at which he either concluded 

and 4 ft Tlu're would be u ore jx'ojilc of a medium the transaction or carried over to the next account, 

height lliau any other. In tlie same W'ay. d a Such balances are knowm as differences, and fall due 
large number of roots of potatoes were weighed, to be paid on each account or settling day. 

Iho same gencuil law of average would be obseived. DIGITALIS. — A genus of plants belonging to the 

There would be a lew very heavy roots and a few order Scrophulanacece. The British species is the 
very light ones If the curve K P, in Fig 2 ^tgttahs purpurea, or common purple foxglove, the 
were laid out in the form of Fig 3, it would be leaves of which are used in the preparation of a 
found to have the same geneial character. If it drug which is valuable in cases of heart disease, 
did not the graph would show that not enongli The active piinciple of tins drug is digitahne. 
statistics were available to justify the drawing ol Owing to its poisonous character, great caie is 
anv averagt' conclusions required in its administration. 

Graphs can always be used to discover whetlier DILAPIDATIONS. — This term has been defined 

the general tendency levealcd by a set of ligures as " the injury whu h lias accrued to honses, lands, 
IS due to a single cause or to a combination of causes or tenements of another during the temporary 
If, for instance, a graph of averages took the form possession by one party, whereby a simressoi or 
of the dotted line B m Fig 3, showing one peak reversioner sustains damage ” 
m its approximately expected place and a second The subject may be l onvemcntly considered 
peak elsewhere, it would mean that there weie under three headings, vi? , as btdween landlord and 
two causes at work. To get a tiue indication tenant, as between tenant for life and remaindei man, 

either this second unknown cause must be analysed and dilajudations in ei clesiastu al law. 

and eliminated or else a much largei body of 1 Reinceii Landlord and Tenant, Ihe greater 
statistics must be obtained to satisfy the law ot pait of the liability of parties to a hiring or letting 
averages agreement <lepends on exjuess covenant or agree- 

DIAMOND. — The hardest, most valuable, and ment Wheie i>rcrmses are let without any exjiress 
most brilliant of all precious stones It is the stipulation as to rejiair, there is, as a i ule, no imjilied 
natural form of crystallised crabon, and as its agreement by the landlord as to their habitablcness 
chemical composition is well known, attempts have or freedom from dilapidations. Such an agreement 
been made to pioduce diamonds artificially, but is, however, implied if the letting is of a furnished 
■without much success, India, Brazil, and South house, or ol a house for the habitation of persons of 
Afriifa are the (hicf diamond-producing countries, the working classes. The agi cement, however, in 
but the diamonds of Australia aie preferred for both cases is merely that the house is habitable at the 
cutting glass. Boit and carbonado arc dark, lustre- commem cment of the letting, and not that it shall 
less varieties found in Brazil, and are used on so continue <lunng the whole of the term for which 
account of their hardness for diamond rock-boring the premises arc let, nor is the landloi d under any 
drills. There are diamonds of various colours, but implied liability at all to do repairs to the premises 
the white stones are generally the most prized, during the continuance of the ketting. Even if the 
though a rare colouring, such as blue or red, may premises are burned down, or if they fall into a 
give a fictitious value to an othciwise inferior ^tone. dangerous state and notice to that ellect is formally 
The ait of cutting is very important, as the value given, no liability to repair is imposed on the land- 

of the gem is greatly affected by the process, which lord The tenant, on the other hand, appears to be 

was discovered abc/ut the middle of the fifteenth under a liability to keep the premises wind and 

century, and is principally earned on at Amstcrchim, water tight, but such an obligation is of a very 

though the industry has also been introduced into slight character, eg., it seems that broken glass 

Antwem and the vicinity of Frankfort. need not be replaced, and that to patch the windows 

DIAPER. — A figured doth, usually of linen, the with boards would be sufficient. It is plain, there- 
pattern being woven into the fabric. It is much fore, that in the absence of special agreement, the 
used for towelling, napery, etc. matter is one for compromise and adjustment, 
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especially having regaid to the fact that the land- 
lord, apart from any power reserved to him, has no 
right to enter the premises and view their condition, 
or even to enter for the jjurpose of doing necessary 
repairs to them. A lease or letting agreement, how- 
ever, usually contains repairing covenants by one 
or both of the parties. 1 hese covenants vary greatly 
in form, but it often happens th.it the tenant agrees 
to “ repair and keep in repair " the demised pre- 
mises ; and in such a case, if they are out of repair 
at any time during the term, a breach of covenant 
IS committed, while an agreement to keep premises 
in repair and leave them in repaii at the end of the 
term means that the tenant will, if necessaiy, jmt 
them m repair, for they cannot otheiwise be '* kept 
or left" in repair. Such agreements as to their 
exact sco])o are far from easy to construe, but it 
may be laid down that a general covenant to lepair 
IS satisfied by keeping the premises in substantial 
lepair ; and that van agreement to keep c)lcl j^icmises 
in repair docs not make the tenant liable for what- 
ever time and the olcrnonts eltect m bunging about 
a diminution of their value Thus, ni one case, the 
covenant was " well sufficiently and substant’iallv 
to repair, uphold, sustain, maint<un, amend, and 
keep the demised premises,” which < onsisted of a 
house in Lambeth, at least 100 yesns old, its founda- 
tions being a tiinbci platform resting on a boggv 
soil. A wall bulged, .ind the foundation sank so 
that lebmlding became neicssary 'the ten.mt was 
held not liable, the df'fect having been < iiiised by 
the natural operation of time and the (dements nynin 
a house, the origimil ( onstniction of which was 
faulty Such an agreement, akso, must be c onsti ucd 
with reference to the condition of the j)remiscs at 
the lime when it begins to operate, sc» tliat a tonant 
IS not lialde for bi caches of ( oveuiant to la'paii 
committed before the execution of the lease of the 
house, although subseiyuont to the day fiom which 
the tei m is stated in the t(j conimfiue. 

Particular words, such as an agi cement to keep the 
yiremises “in good tenantablc lepair,” give rise to 
other (jiiestions Sucli words as these imyiose an 
■Thgation to paint ]ust as much as is netossaiy to 
o-ep the premises fiorn actual detciioiation , but 
only to put and keep them in su< h leyiair as, having 
ic'gard to the age, ( haracter, <ind locality of the 
house, \vc:)ul(l make it reasonably fit for the occujia- 
tion of a*easonably minded lemint of the ( la.ss who 
would be likely to take it. d'he landlord, as well as, 
or instead of, the tenant, may, ot com so, entei into 
agreements to repair, and such vagreements are v(“iy 
commoi^in certain classes of niopeity. In siu li a 
Cvise, the condition is iinjilied Inal iiotue c/f w.mt of 
repvair must be given, and the tenant cannot pio( i cd 
for breach of covenant without giving sm h a nofne 
If the landlord negle' ts to comply with siidi notir»g 
it seems that the tenant may himself do tin iej>.iiis 
and deduct the cost of them from the rent. Any 
agreements entered into by the landlord must ,,i 
course, be < onstrued in <a mannei similar to th i , 1 
the tenant’s above discussed. Ihe remedic'' Joi 
omi.ssion by the tenant to carry out h:s agrcenici t 
to repair are, shortly, right of entry to repair, 
re-entry, and action for damages 
The Right ot Entry to Repair IS very frequently 
conferred by the lease or agreement ; which also 
sometimfs provides that the landlord may. if thq 
tenant fails to execute repairs, himself enter and do 
them, and charge the tenant with the cost. The 
right of entry to view is implied by law in holdings 
governed by the Agricultural Holdings Act. 1908 . 


but otherwise the landlord has no light, unless 
stipulated, to enter the prenuses to eithci view or 
repair. Such entry, even when authoiised, must, 
of course, be peaceful ; and if it is wrongfully 
refused, must be enforced, not by pliysical force, 
but bv action. 

Re-entry is a usual and very powerful remedy 
given to the .I.indlord bv thi' lease or agreement, 
not only in case of the breach of covenant to repair, 
but foi bicvach of olhei covenants. . 'Ihis, also, can 
only be cnfoiced by peaceable re-onti y, or bv aclion, 
and is also subject to the very imporlant restiic- 
tions contained in the Conveyancing and Law of 
Pioperty Act, 18.S1 This statute enacts that a 
right of le-enlry or forfeiture iindcs *any proviso or 
stipulation in a lease (whu h juobably includes a 
tenancy agreement) for a bieach of anv covenant 
or (ondition m the le.asc sh.ill not be enfoiceable 
by action or otherwise, unless and unt^l ihe lessor 
sei v'cs <^n the lessee <i notii e spo ifying the pai ticjular 
bleach comjilainod of, and (if P is i apablb of 
icnuHly) icijuinng the lessee to renmdy the breach, 
and in any case icciuiiing tlie h^sscc to make com- 
pensation in money for the breai h, and the lessee 
fails, within a reasonable lime thereafter, to remedy 
the br<si( h, if it is capable of remedy, and to make 
reasonable corniiensaliori in money, to the satisfac- 
tion of the h'ssor, lor the bieaih. It is further pro- 
vided thvit where a lessor is proceeding by action or 
otheiwise to entorie sm h a light fit it‘-entry or 
foifeitute. the lessee may a}>j-t]y to the court for 
r(“li('f, and the (onrt may grant or refuse it oi grant 
It, subjec 1 to sm h terms as to ( osts or otherwise, as 
it thinks lit, Iho Conveyancing Act, 1892, winch 
amended these provisions, provides that the lessor 
is entitled, if the breach is waivcvl or the lessee 
relieved, to recover from the lessee his solicitor's and 
suive>or’s costs in leteremc to inspection and the 
prepaiation of the nolle e 'J his Ac t also extends the 
povvea ot the couil to grant relief, by enabling it to 
be granted on such terms as the couil may imjiose 
to an iindei -lessee whose immediate lessor has 
incuncd a lorleiture 

Action for Damages. This is a common law 
remecly, and it may lx; brought on the c ovemant or 
agiec'ment to rej^aii It may be bi ought during the 
contimianc c' of the term, and will be in the High 
Couit or county comt, according to the anmunt 
claimed 

As between Tenant for Life and Hemaindernian. 

A tenant tot lite mav be liable tor dilajaclations m 
consecjucnce ot the law of waste*, that is, the com- 
mitting of any spoil or destruction in houses or 
lands, the .subject of the life tenancy, to the damage 
of the hnr oi ot him in rcwersion or remainder. 
Waste IS either voluntary cjr permis.sive Voluntary 
waste cotiMsls in, c* g , imlliiig down or matoiially 
altering a house Permissive, in allowing it to fall 
into d« I ay ,\tter many doubts, it has been held 
that a tenant for life is not lialile for pei missive 
waste, unless the duty to repair has been expressly 
laici on lum by the giantoi of the estate. He is, 
however, liable foi 'oluntruy waste, unless the 
instrument of gram (.xjxessly declares that his 
estate is to bo ” without imix^adhmcnl of waste,” 
and may be punished by an aclion for damages or 
ro«lrainc*cl by injunction. Lven if his estate is of 
this chaia' ter, the Chancery Division will restrain 
him from ads of a wanton and malicious character 
{eg., polling down the principal man.sion house), 
which arc styled ” equitable waste.” 

Eeclcaiastieal Dilapidations. M common law, a 
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parson, perpetual curate, or other incumbent is 
liable foi dilajndations. That is, he is bound to 
maintain the parsonage or dwelling-house, and also 
the chancel of the Lhurdi, and to keej) them in good 
and substantial repair, restoring and rebuilding 
when necessary, accortling to the original form ; but 
he is not bound to supply or maintain anything in 
the nature of ornament, in whe h term is included 
ainting (unless necessary to preserve exposed tim- 
ers from decay), and also whitewashing and ])aper- 
mg If he does not do so, his i epresonlatives are 
liable to an action at the suit of the new incumbent, 
this ability to sue the {lersonal icjuescntative of a 
deceased person in respect of a tort for which, in his 
lifetime, he would not have been liable, being an 
exception to the ordinary rule — actio personalis 
montuY cum persond By statute (14 Ehz. c 11) 
the new incumbent is compelled to employ all 
money thus^ received within two years on the repair 
of t^e dilapidations, the penalty of default being 
forfeiture to the Crown of double the amount. 
The subject is now regulated by the Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidation A( ts, 1871 and 1872 These Acts 
provide lot the appointment of a diocesan surveyor 
and for inspection by Imn of the buildings on tcc|uest 
being made by the incumbent to the bishoji, or 
complaint being made by the archdeacon, rmal 
dean, or pation of the benefice. In the latter case, 
however, th^ incumbent must first bo given an 
opportunity df doing the repairs himself The 
surveyor reports on the result of his inspection, and, 
after the incumbent has been given an opportunity 
of objecting, the final report is settled. The 
incumbent must comply with it, on penalty of his 
benefice being sequestrated to meet the expenses, 
and may, witli the consent of the bishop and yiatron, 
boirow the necessary moneys (not exceeding thiee 
years’ inc ome of the benefice) from Queen Anne’s 
bounty on the security of the benefice When the 
works aie complete, the surveyor ceitifies to that 
effect, and the incumbent is then exemjited from 
any liability to a further survey or report for five 
years ; and if he vacates the benefice or dies within 
that tune, he and his representatives are exempted 
from any claim for dilapidations, except for wulful 
waste. I'he incumbent, hpwever, remains liable for 
fire, unless before the filing of the certificate with fhe 
diocesan registiar and the governors of Queen 
Anne's bounty lie has insured the buildings as 
required by the Acts and continues the insurance 
If sucli a certificate' is not oblain\}d, the bishop is 
to direct a similar survey within three months after 
the beneftc c is vacated ; and whore a surveyor’s 
report and order of tlic bishop consequent thereon 
have been made, the amount stated in the order is 
to be recoverable as a debt from the late incumbent 
or his representatives. The new incumbent must 
boar the costs of the repairs, whether or not he 
succeeds in so recovering the cost of them, and he 
is bound to execute them within eighteen months 
from the date of the order, 

DILIGENCE.— A jiroccss, in Scotch law, under 
which a person, or his lands, or effects, may be 
attached or taken in satisfaction or in payment of 
a debt. It is the modern method winch has 
displaced the old capHon {qv). 

DILL. — An umbelliferous plant common in India, 
m the Mediterranean countries, and in South Africa. 
The seeds yield a volatile oil, which is used m scent- 
ing soaps, but they are chiefly valuable as the source 
of dill water, the popular remedy for flatulence in 
infants. * 


DIME. — (See Foreign Moneys — United States.), 
DIMINISHING HETIIKN. — Ihe Law of Dinunish- 
ing Return is an economic “ law ” — i.e,, a tendency 
which, however, will yield to a stronger tendency— »- 
that pervades the whole of economics. It was 
first closely studied in connection with the product 
of land and was thus formulated : after a certain, 
not very advanced, stage in agriculture, it is the 
law of production from the land that bv increasing 
the labour the produce is not increased in an equal 
degree. Doubling the labour does not doul le 
the produce ; or, every increase of produce is 
obtained by a more than proportional increase in 
the application of labour to the land. An antagonis- 
ing principle — the progress of agricultural know- 
ledge, skill, and invention, for instance — may super- 
sede for a while this “ law." The decline of the 
productive power of labour may be thrown back 
temporarily ; but it at once resumes its course. 
The doctrine of " economic " rent is based on this 
law. (See the article on Rent.) 

Diminishing Return clearly operates, however, in 
many more cases than in that of agiuultural land, In 
the absence of improved methods or increased skill, 
a i iver fishery will yield less and less return to labour 
as the fishing becomes more " intensive " A 
mine will yield its riches at an ever increasing cost 
for sinking a .shaft, fteeing from water and the. like. 
As building sites become more distant from the 
business pait of the city their return of convenience 
steadily diminishes, and with it their value, dhc 
most giMieial expression of the law is, in facf : (f 
repeated stimulus does not, as a rule, produce a 
double effect ; and there comes a point at wl^ich 
further stimulus produces no further effect To 
double the speed of a steamer or of a motor it 
might be necessary to increase the power of the 
engines a hundredfold. 

To this fact, that increments of any particular 
thing do not in general, mean corresponding incre- 
ments in the pleasure derived from the possession, 
is due the trading propensity of man. Whether 
m the rude state of barter or in the greate.st inter- 
national agreements, things which are m superfluity 
arc exchanged lor things in which there is a defici- 
ency. Thus in all honourable trade each party 
gams in utility. As more of a thing is obtained 
the desire for an increase diminishes, the less that is 

; possessed ihe more its possession is sought. A 
sovereign to a beggar is worth more than it is to a 
millionaire. 

Wc can best illustrate the diminishing returns 

1 of .satisfaction from successive increments by 
considering the consumption of such articles as 
satisfy physical needs. Take water for instance. 
To the man perishing of thirst the first draught of 
wafer produces the maximum of satisfaction — its 
value is m fact infinite, for it preserves his life. The 
second quantity is still valuable to him, though he 
derives less satisfaction from it, and puts it to a less 
urgent use ; with it he washes his'face, or waters his 
horse, or cooks liis food. He does not care for any 
beyond a certain, though on occasion v,arying, 
amount , beyond this point he will not take the 
trouble to draw from the well — the utility, and 
therefore the value, of the water is at zero. Nothing 
whatever has a value unless the quantity desired 
Ls in excess of the quantity available : it is," 
says Franklin, " when the well is dry that one 
understands the value of water " 

If when this zero point is reached, our traveller 
is obliged to consume further supplies of water he 
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finds it a nuisance ; in place of utility it has now 
disutility and he would pay something to be rid of it. 
And so we have the whole cange of values, from 
a maximum through the zero down to the most 
fearful of toitures, the water-tortuie. 

Tliis reasoning must of course be taken with 
reservations, and it is perhaps applicable only to 
such things as satisfy physical needs. Just as 
there are counteracting tendencies to the prinuple 
of diminishing returns to labour applied in a definite 
direction, so there are antagonising causes which 
prevent dimini.shing returns of satrsfaction Irom 
further increments. The point of satiety for certain 
things is very slowly reached. Two suits of clothes 
do not give double the satisfaction, the utility, of 
one ; but their utility is more nearly double than is 
the satisfaction conferred by having two dinnois 
together. And expenditure on luxuries may go 
on lor a very long time without apj^arent diininution 
of satisfaction. In some cases, even a moie than 
proportional increased amount of sal isfai tion 
seems to be the result of intrea.sing amounts As 
a stamp collection nears its completion, the desire 
of the collector for the spenmens wanting becomes 
the greater, We may, theietore, roughly divide all 
commodities into three classes — 

(1) Necessities, the amount of wdiidi desiied 
depends little on the puce whic h are tlierefoie said 
to be tftelubtic and which conform to the law of 
diminishing return. Their symbol would be 

, the curve representing the lapid 

decrease of satisfac tion fiom successive increments. 

('!) t'omforts and Luxuries, the amount of which 
desired depends roughly on the puce, which are 
therefore said to be 'elastic, and which conform 
to the law of constant leturn. Their symbol w'ould 

be 

(3) Ambitions, the satisfyi. g of which again 
depends little on tlie puce paid for them) the 
appetite foi which seems to increase with the 
number already gratified, and would conform to the 
law of increasing return. Ihcir symbol would lie 

, the curve denoting the increased 

amount of satisfaction from succes.sivc honours 
gained. The type of tlie first is bread — successive 
slices yield lc.ss and less pleasure ; of the second, 
books , of the third, titles of nobility. 

Money, which is potentially any of these three 
classes, may be regarded as giving a constant 
return. Since it can be applied to the satisfai;tion 
of necessities, comfoits, or ambitions, the* point of 
satiety does not ajipear to be rapidly reached. 

In many cases it would indeed seem to approximate 
to the third class ralher than the first. 

DIMITY.— A stout, figured, or striped cotton 
cloth, usually white in colour. It is mainly u .<■ I 
for bed-hangings ^nd curtains. 

DINAR. — (See Foreign Moneys — Serbia.) 
DIRECTORS , — The, directors of a joint sto( k 
company arc those persons who arc chosen by ihe 
shareholders to conduct and manage us bu mess, 
the whole constituting what is called the board of 
directors. In piactice, no company is ever without 
directoisf though there is no legal compulsion to 
appoint them. 

The question has often been discussed wrtsther 
directors aie trustees or agents of the company 
which they govern. In many respects tliey occupy 
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both positions. They are especially trustees of the 
powers which are committed to them, and of 
moneys which come into their hands, and they are, 
in addition, the general agents of the company. 
But the essential distinc tion between trustees and 
directors has been judicially declared as follows — 

“ A trustee is a man who is the owner of the 
propel ty, and deals with it as principal, as owner 
and master, subject only to an equitable obligation 
to account to some persons to whom he stands in 
i elation of trustee, and who are his ccstuis que 
trusUnt. The same individual may fill the office of 
director and also be a trustee having property, but 
that is a raie, exceptional, and casual circumstance. 
The office of director is that of a paid servant of the 
company. A director never enters into a contract 
for nimself, but he enters into contracts fo» his 
principal, that is, for the company of whom he is 
a director, and for whom he is acting. He cannot 
sue on such contracts, nor bo sued on tlicni, unless 
he exceeds his authority." ' 

Directors can only exercise tiie powers conferred 
upon them by the memorandum and articles of 
association All persons, thud partie.s as well as 
members of the company, having dealings with the 
company, are presumed to have full knowledge of 
the contents of these two documents, since they are 
open to public inspection. Such persons, therefore, 
must know the extent of the powers of the directors, 
and be acquainted with any restrictSon^ placed upon 
them. 

No pioper definition of a director has ever been 
given in any of the Companies Acts, and the only 
attempt at anything m the shape of a definition is 
contained in Section 285, where it is stated that a 
diiector "includes any jicrson occupying the posi- 
tion of a director by whatever name* called." The 
insei lion of this quasi-defimtion is jirobably the out- 
come of certain words in the judgment in tlie case 
of In re Forest of Dean Coal Ahmng Company, 
1878, 10 Ch. D. 450, where it is said : " Duectors 
have sometimes been called trustees, or commercial 
trustees, and sometimes they have been called 
managing partners , it docs not matter what you 
call them so long as you understand what their true 
position IS, which is that they are really commercial 
men managing a trading Concern for the benefit of 
themselves and of all other shareholders in it. They 
are bound, no doubt, to use reasonable diligence 
having regard to their position, though jirobably 
an ordinary dii'-ctor, who only attends board 
meetings occasionally, cannot be expected to 
devote as much time and attention to the business 
as a sole managing partner of an ordinary partner- 
ship, but they are bound to use fair and reasonable 
diligence in the management of their company's 
affairs, and to act honestly." 

Any jjerson, or even a company, may be a signa- 
tory of the nKTTiorandum and the articles, and no 
restriction is placed uj)on any person becoming a 
shareholder in a company. The same rule applies 
as to a person who is appointed a director, with 
thiSgSmglc exception, that a cleigyman of the Church 
of England, .so long oe is ac lively perfornung his 
duties as a clergyman, cannot appointed as a 
direc tor. • 

The first directors of a company are appointed 
either by the memorandum or the articles of 
association —sometimes by both ; and a list of the 
directors, <is well as a consent in writing signed 
by the directors, must be filed with the registrar, 
ouch Erst directors occupy their position until they 
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are replaced by others, according to the terms pf 
the articles. If a director is appointed for a fixed 
period, he cannot be removed from his position until 
that period has elapsed. Similarly, he is unable to 
resign his office. If no directors are appointed by 
the ai tides, the whole of the signatories of the 
memorandum arc the first directors 

The appointment of new and the retirement of old 
directors is also provided for by the articles of 
association. The number of directors must also be 
stated. Full provision will al.so be made as to the 
powers conferred upon the directors, as well as to 
their remuneration and how it shall be paid. The 
remuneration of directors must be stated m any 
prospectus issued by the company, and any attempt 
to remunerate them otherwise than as provided in 
the ®nemorandum or articles is illegal. The fees to 
be paid should be distinctly stated, for in liis 
position as trustee, a director cannot claim any- 
thing which IS not stipulated for in the articles, 
unlCss by a special resolution passed by the share- 
holders. Ihit he is always entitled to be paid 
irrespective of the success of tho enterprise, lie is 
a creditor to all intents and purposes, and there is 
nothing to compel him to forego his fees, as is 
often done in case of failure. 

Every company must keep a register containing 
the names and addresses and the occupation of its 
directors and managers, and send to the registrar 
of joint stoeV companies a copy thereof, and from 
time to time notify to the registrar any change 
amongst its directors and managers. 

There is no legal enactment requiring directors to 
be possessed of any share or shares in the company 
of which they are directors, but a sliare qualifica- 
tion is almost invariably provided for in the articles 
of association, since the London Stock Exchange 
requires it as a condition precedent to granting a 
quotation for the shares of the company. It was. 
a common practice for promoters, etc., to evade 
the regulation of the Stock Exchange by pre- 
senting shares to nominees of their own. An 
attempt was made to restrict this evasion by tho 
Companies Act, 1900 ; and now Section 73 of the 
Act of 1908 has embodied tho repealed section of 
the Act of 1900, as well as the amending section of 
the Act of 1907. A airector must acquire his 
qualification (if any) within two months of his 
appointment und^r liabihty for the penalties pre- 
scribed. The qualification must be stated in the 
prospectus, and a company cannot commence 
business until the directors have taken up the 
qualification shares prescribed. Again, the wording 
of the articles must be very specific as to the 
character in wluch the director holds his qualifica- 
tion. Tho holding must be for his own benefit, 
otherwise difficulties may arise, seeing the inter- 
pretation that has been placed upon tho words 
" in his own right." A direcior ceases to be quali- 
fied if ho no longer holds his quaUfication shares ; 
and, if he vacates his office on that account, he is 
incapable of being reappointed as a director until 
ho has quahfied again. The articles should also 
provide for the vacation of office of any director 
who neglects his duties or absents himself from the 
meetings of directofs. Absenting himself will 
obviously only apply if tho absence is the voluntary 
act of the director. 

For the transaction of the business of the com- 
pany, the diiectors must meet periodically, either 
at appointed times, or when convenient to them- 
selves. A meeting of which no proper notice is 


given is irregular. The articles providjj what is to^ 
be the quorum of directors, or the mimmum number ' 
present for the transaction of business, but primd 
facte the number cannot be less than a majority of 
the whole. Any difficulties on this point can easily 
be avoided by having carefully drawn articles. If 
no quorum is provided for, the number which 
usually meets will be sufficient. 

The powers of the directors arc the rights which 
they possess of dealing with dther persons for and 
on behalf of their own company, and a clause in 
the articles of association may be framed so as to 
clothe them with the amplest authority. If the 
articles are silent on the point, the law will imply 
that all the ordinary powers connected with a 
business of the same kind as that carried on by 
the company are conferred upon the directors ; 
and a very liberal construction will then be placed 
upon their actions. It is not advisable, however, 
to rely upon implied powers, as the directors may 
go beyond what ordinary business men would think 
necessary ; and it must not be forgotten that .they 
must not do anything which is altogether outside 
the scope of the business of the company. 

The directors are personally liable for all acts 
which are ultra vires the company, and they may 
be responsible for acts wluch are intra vires the 
company and yet ultra vires the directors ; but 
the sliareholders may always ratify any act which 
is ultra vires the directors, and the whole of the 
powers of the directors may be increased or 
diminished by an alteration of the articles of associa- 
tion. Owing to their position as agents, and in 
accordance with the general law of agency, direcj;ors 
must never allow themselves to be placed in such a 
position that their duties to the company and their 
private interests are in conflict, otherwise they may 
be called upon to refund any moneys expended by 
them, even though the expenditure may appear to 
be for the beneht of the company. Again, no 
director can ever contract with the company of 
which he is a director, unless special provision is 
made for such a tlung in the articles of association, 
or unless the company ratifies such a contract if it 
is made. The duties of a director cannot be dele- 
gated except by expre^ authority, or except in the 
same manner as the duties of an ordinary agent 
can be delegated. Ihc directors act in a body in a 
meeting specially convened for the purposes of 
carrying out the duties conferred upon them by* 
the articles of association of the company. They 
invariably ^ct by resolutions. Minutes of their pro- 
ceedings must be kept and signed by the chairman. 
Such minutes are primd facie evidence of what took 
place at such meetings. 

Owing to the peculiar position of companies as 
legal entities, apart altogether irom the nationality 
of the shareholdcis and officials, an Act was passed in 
1917 — the Companies (Particulars as to Directors) 
Act — which imposed additional obligations upon 
companies as to the disclosirre of particulars 
respecting directors. The Act was really passed in 
order to make the obligationi which v^ere iinppsed 
in the case of partnerships by the Business Names 
Act, 1916 [q.v.), applicable to joint stock companies. 
The result is that, for the present at any rate, returns 
must be made in which the names and the nation- 
alities of the directors must be fully di^losed in 
the particulars contained m the annual summary 
{q V.) ^hich it is imperative for a company to file. 

No director can act, or bind the company by his 
acts, before he is validly appointed to his position 
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as director, authority to act dates from the 
6me of his appointment. Such authority continues 
until a director is removed from his position, or 
becomes disqualified, or the company is in process 
of being wound up. Difficulties may sometimes 
arise as to directors, especially when it is not easily 
ascertainable whether they are icallv' acting with 
strict legality. To avoid some of these difficurtties 
it is provided, by Section 74 of the Act of 1908, 
that the acts of a director or manager shall be valid, 
notwithstanding any defect that may afterwards be 
discovered m his appointment oi qualification. 

As members of the company, directors are 
pecuniarily liable to the extent of their holding. 
If they are shareholders and calls remain unpaid, 
they must meet the calls when made just as any 
other member of the company is bound to do. But 
by the Companies Act, 1867, an additional liability 
was made possible, for it was enacted that the 
liability of directors might, in certain cases, be 
unlimited. These provisions arc now reproduced 
in Sections 60 and 61 of the Act of 1908 It is rare, 
indeed, to find a case in which the liability of 
directois is made unlimited In other respects, 
when acting in their province as agents of the 
company, they do not render themselves personally 
liable unle.ss their acts are ultra vires the company, 
or unless they have at ted with gross negligent c. 
They are personally responsible for fraud, though 
in certain (.ises where the company has taken 
advantage of fiaudiilent representations the lom- 
pany will be held bound as well as the directors 
The directors are, pnmd facte, liable for fraudulent 
statements contained in a prospectu.s. They may, 
however, escape if they can show: (1) That they 
believed the statements contained in the prospet tus 
were flue, or that (hey had reasonable grounds foi 
behcMng so, and that they retained the belief up 
to the time of the allotment of tho shaies, 
debentuies, or debenture stoc';, as the < ase may 
be, (2) that tho statements set forth were made 
upon the ie[)orts or valuations of duly qualified 
and competent jietsons, g , engineers, valuers, 
accountants, or othei experts, or that they were 
opied for some official document; (8) that they 
withdrew their consent frojn the pro.spectus and 
gave public notKC of tho fart 

Pcisonal liability may also result in case a 
director .signs a bill of exchange, promissory note, 
or cheque on behalf of a company, and fails to 
disclose the representative capacity in which he 
acts. In the winding-up of companies, directois 
may be examined when any charge of inisfeasance 
IS brought against them in respect of the riischaige 
of their duties. (See Winding-ttp.) 

Directors, as has been pointed out, are civilly 
liable for gross negligence in the yjierformance of 
their duties, for misfeasance, and for breach nf tiust. 
They may also render themselves liable to a crinimal 
prosecution under Sijction 84 of the Larceny A(‘. 
1861 (a section which was not repealed by ' <• 
Larceny Act, 1916),-- which runs as follow.s — 

“ Whosoever being a manager, director, 'c^r 
public officer of any body corporate or puolic 
company shall make, circulate, oi pubh h, or 
concur in making, circulating, or publishing, any 
written statement or account which he shall 
know %o be false in any material particular, with 
intent to deceive or defraud any member, shaic- 
holder, or creditor of such body corporate or 
public company, or with intent to induce any 
person to become a shareholder or partner 


therein, or to entrust or advance any property 
io such body corporate or public company, or to 
enter into any security for the benefit thereof, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and, being 
convdeted thereof, shall be liable at the dis- 
cretion of the court to any ^f the punishments 
which the court may award as hereinafter last 
mentioned " 

(t.e., penal servitude for any period between three 
and seven years, or imj)ri.sonmcnt with or with- 
out hard labour, and with or without solitary 
confinement, lor a period not exceeding two years) . 
DIRECTORS’ FEES. — (See Directors.) 
DISABILITIES OF BANKRUPT. (See Undis 
CHARGED Bankrupt ) 

DISAGIO. — (See Agio ) 

DfSCIIARUE OF BANKRUPT.— (a) Generally. 

As an undischarged bankrupt is subject to very 
serious disabilities, he is naturally anxious to be 
discharged as soon as po.ssible. His dischaigo to all 
intents and purposes sets him free from all claims 
by creditors who ranked for dividend. 

(/j) Application for Discharge. A bankrupt may, 
at any time after adjudication, apply for an order 
of discharge. The application is not heard until the 
public examination is concluded, and is heard m 
oj)cn court. Notice of the day appointed by the 
court for the hearing of the apiilication is published 
and sent to each creditor who has proved, and also 
to each jierson whose name the debto? has entered 
in his statement of affairs as a creditor. 4 he 
application may be withdrawn by leave on payment 
of the costs thrown away. 

(c) Powers of Court. A discharge is not to’be had 
for the mere asking, for on hearing the apjilication 
tho court (ak(‘s into consideration a report of the 
official receiver as to Hie bankrupt's conduct and 
affairs (including a rcpoit as to his conduct during 
the bankrupby jiroceedings) The court may then 
cither giant or refuse an absolute oidcr of discharge, 
or suspend the operation of the older for a specified 
time, or grant an order of discharge subject to any 
conditions with respect to any earnings or income 
which may afterwards become due to the bankrupt, 
or with respect to his after-acquired property. 

In certain cases the court has no option with 
regard to the course to be adopted. Thus, if the 
bankrupt has committed any of the misdemeanours 
set out in Section 154 of the Banlia'nptcy Act, 1914, 
oi any other misdemeanour connected|with his 
bankruptcy, or .any felony connected with his 
bankruptcy, the discharge must be refused, unless 
for special reasons the court otherwise determines. 
The fact that the court passed only a nominal 
sentence might be regarded as a “ special rGa,son " 
for granting the discharge, but the court would 
probably require a period of probation. Again, on 
proof of certain facts (see below), the court must 
either — 

(1) Refuse the discharge, or 

(2) Suspend it for a period of not less than two 
years ; or 

(3) Suspend it until a dividend of not less than 
10s* in the £ has been , nd to the creditors ; or 

(4) Require the bankrupt, as a condition of his 
discharge, to consent to judgment being entered 
against him by the official receiver or trustee for 
any balain e, or part of any balance of debts not 
s.itisfied at the dale of the discharge, such balance 
to be paid out of future earnings or after-acquired 
property, as the court may direct. Execution on 
such a judgment may not issue without the leave 
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of the court, which may be given on proof that the 
bankrupt has, since his discharge, acquired property, 
etc,, available for payments of lus debts. 

If at any lime after the expiration of two years 
from the date of any order so made, the bankrupt 
can satisfy the coprt that there is no reasonable 
probability of his being able to comply, the court 
may modify the order. Suspension for as much as 
five years will not be imposed except in bad cases. 
An order for 10s in the / to some and not to all 
creditors cannot be made. In one case the court 
suspended a drscharge for two yeais, where the 
bankrujit, after setting aside ;^500 a year for him- 
self, undertook to pay the balance to the trustee 
until the creditois received 10s. in the £, Assets 
ai’e deemed to be eijual to lOs. in the £ when the 
property with due tare in realisation might realise 
an amount equal to 10s m the £ on the unsecured 
liabilities of the bankrupt. 

{d) Facts which may Prevent Discharge. Under 
Sccit. 26 of the Bankruptcy Act, 1914, the court 
must exercise the powers above referred to on 
proof of any of the lollownng facts — 

(1) Assets not Equal to 10s. ^n the £. That the 
assets are not erjual to lOs. in the £ on the bank- 
rupt’s unsecuiecl liabilities, unless the bankmjit 
s.itisfies the court of the fact that this stat e of things 
has aristm from ciicumstanccs for which he cannot 
justly be held responsible 

(2) Omisss-in to Keep E^oks That the bank- 
rupt has oiuitti'd to keep such'books of account as 
are usual and pioper in the business carried on by 
him, ami as sufficiently disclose his business trans- 
actions and financial position within the three years 
preceding his bankruptcy. 

(3) Trading after Insolvency. That the bank- 
rupt has continued to tiadc alter knowing himself 
to be insolvent. A debtor does not tiade after 
knowing himself to'be insolvent who behoves that a 
careful and prudent realisation of assets will ])rodnce 
20s. in the £. although he may know that a forced 
sale at breaking up prices will not produce that 
result. 

(4) Wrongful Contraction of Debts. That the 
bankrupt has contracted any debt provable in the 
bankruptcy without having at the time of con- 
tracting it any reasonable or probable ground ol 
expectation (proof whereof shall he on him) of 
being able to jiay it. 

(5) Loss of Assets. That the bankrupt has 
failed to account satisfactorily for giiiy loss ol assets, 
or for any deficiency of assets, to meet his liabilities, 

(6) Hazardous Speculation. That the bankrupt 
has brought on or contributed to his bankruptcy by 
rash and hazardous speculations, or by unjustifiable 
extravagance in living, or by gambling, or by 
culpable neglect of his business affairs " A man is 
not bound to keep up appearances, but to pay his 
debts ; and if lus piofits wall not allow of his living 
at the usual rate, then his plain duty is to reduce his 
scale of living and not to go on living out of the 
money of his creditors " . ‘ 

(7) Vexatious Actions That the bankrupt has 
put any of his creditors to unnecessary expense by 
a frivolous or vexatious defence to any action 
properly brought agaiest him. 

(8) Unjustifiable Expense. That the bankrupt 
has within three months preceding the date of the 
receiving ord^^ incurred unjustifiable expense by 
bringing a frivolous or vexatious action 

(9) Undue Preference That the bankrupt has 
within three months preceding the date of the 


receiving order, when unable to pay his debts as 
they become due, given an undue preference to any 
of his creditors. 

(10) Fraudulently Incurring Liabilities. That the 
bankrupt has, within three months preceding the , 
date of the receiving order, incurred liabilities with 
a view of making his assets equal to 10s m the £ 
on the amount of his unsecured creditors. 

(11) Prior Bankruptcy. That the bankiupt has, 
on any previous occasion, been adjudged bankrupt, 
or made a composition oi arrangement with hi!^ 
creditors. 

(12) Fraud That the bankrupt has been guilty 
of any fraud or fraudulent breach of trust. 

A discharge also may be refused, suspended, or 
granted conditionally where the debtor has made 
an ante-miptial settlement which the court thinks- 
w'as made in order to defeat or delay his creditors ; 
or was unjustifiable, having regard to the state of 
his affairs when it was matle 

(e) Effect of Order ot Discharge. As already 
hinted, discharge of the bankiupt does not release 
him from all debts Thus, it docs not release hmi 
from debts due on a recognisance, Ciown debts, or 
debts due on bail bonds He cannot be discharged 
fiom such excepted debts unless the Ireasiiry 
certify their consent m writing Discharge does 
not release tlio hankriqit from any debt or liability 
incurred by means of any fraud or fraudulent 
breach of trust to which he was a jiarly ; otheiwise 
it releases the bankrujit from all debt, provable m 
bankruptcy, and is conclusive evidence of the bank- 
ruptcy and of the validity of the proceedings 
therein ; and m any pioceoding instituted against a 
discharged bankiupt in rcsjiect of any debt rt'om 
which he IS released, he may plead that the cause of 
action occurred before his discharge 

As the order releases the bankrupt from all 
provable debts, it follows that a creditor who does, 
not take the trouble to prove loses his remedy. 
The discharge releases all English debts in any part 
of the world 

Discharge, however, does not release any persori 
who. at the date of the receiving order, was a 
partner or co-trustee with the bankrupt or was 
jointly bound, or had made any joint contract with 
him, or any person who was surety or in the nature 
of a surety for him. 

A promise by a discharged bankrupt to pay a 
debt from which his discharge has released him is 
a mere nudum pactum, and will not support an 
action unless there is new and valuable considera- 
tion. An order for appropriation of pay or salary 
(see Proijertv Divisible amongst Creditors) is 
put an end to by an order of discharge, unless 
expressly continued. The discharge does not 
exempt the debtor from being proceeded against 
for any .criminal offence, nor does it release hina 
from a money penalty for some offence of a criminal 
nature. An order of discharge does not release a 
bankrupt from any liability under a judgment 
against him in an action for seduction, or under an 
affiliation order, or as a co-respoiidont in a matri- 
monial cause, except as the court may order. A 
discharged bankrupt must give such assistance as 
the trustee may require in the realisation and dis- 
tribution of the property vested in the trustee ; 
and if he refuses to do so, he is guilty of a onntempt 
of court. The court may also, if it thinks fit, reycike 
his discharge, but without prejudice to the validity 
of any sale, disposition, or payment duly made or 
thing duly done subsequent to the discharge, but 
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beiore its revocation. (Sec Undischarged 
Bankrupt^ 

DISCHARGE OF BILL. — So long as a bill of 
exchange reinauns in existence and is valid, there 
are certain rights of action upon it. But as soon 
as these rights have been extinguished, the bill is 
said to be discharged. It has ceased, in fact, to be 
a negotiable instrument, and even a holder in due 
course {qv.) has no right of action upon it. But it 
does not follow that a holder is without any remedy 
at all. Perhaps he may be entitled to sue inde- 
pendently of the instrument. The great value of 
being in possession of a bill of exchange, so long as 
it IS valid and good, cannot be overestimated from 
the point of bringing an action at law. But no 
action can arise if the bill is discharged, A dis- 
charge puts an end to the value of the document 
as far as an action upon iMs concerned There may 
still be a right of action on the consideration, but 
ev'en this is lost m certain nicumstances It is 
most important, therefore, to know when a bill is 
discharged, .so as to be quite ceitain whether there 
is or IS not any action lemaining upon it 
The most obvious and geneial method of dis- 
charging or extinguishing the light of action upon 
a bill IS payment by the acceptor according to the 
tenor of the instiument 

“ A bill IS dischaiged by jiayment in due com sc 
by or on behalf of the drawee or acceptor.” 
(Sect 59, s s 1 ) 

” Payment m due cour.se ” is defined as jiaymcnt 
made at or after tlie maturity of the bill to tlie 
holder in good faith and without notice that his 
title to the bill is defective. These various points 
require particular attenfion. If the acceptor pays 
at or after maturity, the bill is discharged, and no 
action can then be brought upon it In considering' 
the date of maturity of a bill, the whole of the la.st 
day for payment must be included But if the pay- 
ment IS made before maturity the acceptor can 
rc-issue the bill, since it is not di.scharged And 
this rc-issue may take place over and over again 
before the maturity of the bill, if there is a ficsh 
consideration for each issue. When such a bill is 
le-issued, a holder in due course has a right of 
action against all the parties to it, just as in the 
case of a first i^sue, but any discharges by pre- 
mature payment are valid as between the various 
parties themselves. For example, A accepts a bill 
wliich is negotiated tlmough several parties, and 
which eventually gets into the hands of B B 
indorses it for value to A before matin ity. A 
immediately negotiates it by indorsing it for value 
to C. At maturity, C can sue all the partges to the 
bill. Again, if a bill which is indorsed in blank is 
paid by the acceptor before it is due, and the 
acceptor afterwards loses it before maturity, a 
holder in due course can recover on the bill, having 
lus right of action against all p<u ties to the bill, 
including the acceptor. 

It is a matter ti the utmost imyiortancc to ,i . 
acceptor who pays a bill bcfoie maturity to ; t 
it into his po.Soession and to destroy it at om e, 
unless he re-issues it. If he fails to do so, he is 
in exactly the same position as if tlie bill had been 
paid before maturity and lost. 

These remarks as to premature payment can only 
apply totiills which are payable at a determinable 
future time. They have no reference to those which 
are payable on demand, since such bills cannot be 
prematurely paid, being due the moment they arc 
piesented. If, then, an acceptor pays a bill payable 
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on demand and takes it, he cannot re-issue it at all. 
It he does so, it is valueless even in the hands of a 
holder for value. No person, therefore, should take 
a bill payable on demand from the acceptur, in the 
first instance, if the bill bears the indorsement of 
the payee or of any other person. It is quite clear 
that wheie the acceptor of a bill is, or becomes, the 
holder of it at or after its maturity in his own right 
the bill is discharged. 

fhe j>ayinent must be made to the pcr.son who is 
the holder or to some person duly authorised by 
him, in order to operate as a discharge If there 
IS any doubt on the part of the acceptor as to the 
identity of the holder, an indemnity should be asked 
for, though it need not be given. Theie can be no 
doubt that posses.sion is pnmd facie evidence of the 
identity of the holder, at least in the United King- 
dom ; and that where a holder does present a bill 
for payment to the acceptor, the latter must pay 
or lefuse payment at his own peril. If i^ turns out 
eventually that he has j^aid tne wrong per, son,, Tie 
may be called upon to pay a second time ; if he 
refuses to pay, he runs the iisk of an aTioll being 
1)1 ought against him. But where it can be shown 
that the payment has been made by the acceptor 
in good faith, and without any notice of defect of 
title, the jiaymont is valid and the bill is discharged. 

Payment will not operate as a discharge of a bill 
unless it IS made by or on behalf of the acceptor, 
and made at or after maturity. Payft.cnt by the 
di^iwer or by an indorser does not, cxcejit in the 
case of an accommodation bill, where the drawer or 
the indorser is the person accommodated, act as a 
dischaigc. It is necessary, howevei, to examine the 
position of the jiarlics in different cases Wheie a 
bill IS diawn payable to, or to the order of, a third 
party, and the drawei himself pays the holder, 
although the bill is not discharged, Ihc' diawer can- 
not rc-issue it. His only remedy is against the 
acceptor who has not met it when jiresented to him 
for payment. If the bill is payable to the clrawc'r’s 
Older and after being dishonoured is jiaid by the 
drawer, the drawer, in addition to his remedy *by 
action against the acceptor, may also strike out lu.s 
own and all subsequent indorsements and again 
negc^tiate the bill It is not advisable, however, for 
persons to take such a bill unless there aie .special 
circumstances for so doing. An indorser who pays 
the holder and takes the bill, a process which is 
known as ” retiring the bill,” is in the s<'ime position 
as the diawcr to whom or to whoso order a bill is 
made payable. lie may sue the ai ceptor or any 
antecedent parties, or he may, if he thinks fit, 
strike out his own and subsequent indorsements, 
and once more negotiate the bill. 

If the whole of the amount of a bill is not paid in 
due course by the acceptor, but a part only, the 
right of the holdc'r is reducecF by the amount paid, 
and he may sue for the balance. In the case of part 
payment by the drawer or the indorser, where the 
bill is letained by the holder — for a holder is not 
bound to give up his document until he has been 
aicUn full — the holder may still pursue his remedies 
y action ; but if he i ;vcts the amount from the 
acceptor, he is a tru.stec as to the balance beyond 
what is due to himself on the, bill, and he is bound 
to liand over that balance to the drawer or the 
indorser who has made the part payment. 

It is not always possible for a person tvho has paid 
a bill by mistake to recover the money from the 
person to whom he has paid it, and who cannot give 
u cjischarge for the bill owing to forgery, alteration,, 
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or cancellation ; but there appear to be two 
rules which may be regarded as summing up the 
law upon tins subject. The first is that the person 
who pays a bdl which has been forged, altered, or 
cancelled may reclaim the money if he has been 
deceived through the negligence of any party who 
ought to have exercised care with regard to him. 
andiif he himself has not been guilty of any negli- 
gence. The second is that money similarly paid 
can be recovered from the payee if the latter was 
not acting throughout in good faith. 

The handing over of a bill whu h has been met 
is a sufficient discharge of the instrument But if 
a receipt is written upon it, a Id. stamp is now 
necessary, since the passing of the Finance Act, 1895. 

When the holder of a bill at or after its maturity 
absolutely and unconditionally renounces his rights 
against the acceptor, the bill is discharged, that is, 
there is no longer any right of action upon it. But 
the renuno’ation must be in writing, unless the bill 
IS delivered up to the acceptor The absolute and 
unconditional Vcmmciation must be made to the 
acteptdr at or after maturity. There cannot after- 
wards be a holder in clue course. If it is made 
before maturity and the bill again gets into circula- 
tion, the rights of a holder in due course who has 
had no notice of the renunciation are m no way 
altected A holder may renounce his particular 
lights against any other party to the bill, other 
than the <cvjeptor, before, at, or after its maturity. 
This must also be made m writing, but no renuncia- 
tion of this kind discharges the bill. All rights are 
preserved against the other parties. Thus, the 
holder of a bill before maturity writes to the first 
indorser saying that he renounces all lights in the 
bill against him. The whole of the indorsers are 
discharged. But the drawer and the acceptor still 
remain liable If the bill is afterwards negotiated 
to a holder in due course no renunciation is of 
any value. The holder in due course who has taken 
the bill without any notice of renunciation has his 
rights against all the parties as though nothing has 
happened It appears that a bill is clischarged if it 
IS delivered at or after maturity to the executors or 
administrators of a deceased acceptor, but this is 
not so if the bill is delivered to the devisee of the 
acceptor. It is very uncommon to find cases of 
renunciation in practice. It would always be advis- 
able where there is a renunciation that a note or 
memorandum of it should be indotsed ujion the bill. 
Such a note would serve as notice to any person to 
whom the bill was afterwards negotiated. 

Another method of discharging a bill is by cancel- 
lation oil the part of the holder or his agent, the 
canceUation being intentionally made and apparent 
on the face of the bill. And just as a holder may 
renounce his rights ag.unst any particular indorser, 
as was shown in the last paragraph, so he may dis- 
charge any indorser by intentionally cancelling that 
indorser’s signature ; and where an indorser is dis- 
charged, all subsequent indorsers, who might have 
had a right of recourse against him, are discharged. 
In the words of the Act — 

" Where a bill is intentionally cancelled by the 
holder or his agent, and the cancellation is 
apparent thereon, ihe bill is discharged. In like 
manner any party liable on a bill may be dis- 
charged by the intentional cancellation of his 
signature I5y the holder or his agent. In such case 
any indorser who would have had a right of 
recourse against the party whose signature is 
cancelled is also discharged " (Sec. 63). 


Thus, the holder of a bill intentionally strikes out 
the acceptor's signature. The bill is discharged, 
and no one can maintain an action upon it. But if 
the cancellation is not apparent upon the face of 
the bill, and the holder afterwards negotiates it to 
a holder m due course, such holder in due course 
is not prejudiced by the cancellation arvd can sue 
the acceptor. Where a Cancellation is made 
unintentionally, or undei; a mistake, or without the 
authority of the holder, such cancellation is entirely 
inoperative. But in any action upon a bill where 
the bill itself or any signature thereon appears to 
have been cancelled, 

“ The burden of proof lies on the party who 
alleges that the cancellation was made uninten- 
tionally. or under a mistake, or without authority" 
(Sec. 63, s.s. 3). 

In such a case the holder ought at once to mark 
the bill or the cancelled signature " cancelled by 
* mistake," and .add his signature or his initials. 

A bill is avoided, th.at is, no action can be main- 
tained upon it, when there has been a material 
alteration made without the assent of all parties, 
except .as against the party who has made, 
authoriscil, or assented to the alteration and all 
subsequent indorsers. (See Altera i ion of Bills 
AND Cheques ) 

Very few words are necessary as to the discharge 
of a cheque. So long as it remains in circulation, 
ar} action may be maintained upon it, subject to 
various defences ; but when it has been paid by 
the banker upon whom it is drawn, the common 
practice is for the banker to cancel the signature 
and then the cheque is discharged. 

DISCHARGING CARGO.— In all maritime ti-ans- 
actions expedition is of the utmost importance, for 
even by a short delay the se.ison or object of a 
voyage may be lost*. Where the time is expressly 
asccrta-ined and limited by the terms of the contract, 
the merch.ant will be liable to an a(Tion for damages 
if the thing is not done within the tune, although this 
may not be attributable to any fault or omission 
on his part, for he has engaged that it shall be 
done. If the merchant is the author of the delay 
by which expenses are afterwards occasioned, those 
expenses will fall on liim. Difficult questions may 
sometimes arise as to the circumstances which 
ought to be taken into consideration in determining 
what time is reasonable for dischaiging cargo. The 
question whether the time was reasonable or un- 
reasonable ought to be judged with reference to 
the means and facilities available at the port, and 
to the regulations and course of business at the 
port. Au agreement that a vessel shall deliver her 
cargo " as fast as the custom of the port will allow," 
if there IS no custom, means that the vessel shall be 
discharged with reasonable dispatch. Although a 
charterer may contract to load or discharge a ship 
in a given time, it does not follow that the ship- 
owner can, m all such cases, enforce that contract 
against the consignee or the person who receives 
the cargo, so as to recover demurrage or damages 
for detention, even when that detcrition has been 
incurred at the port of discharge. The port of dis- 
charge 13 generally a place of wide extent, some 
parts of which only are suitaljle for the discharge. 
In determining the place and mode of discharging, 

; the shipowner must conform to the regulaitions and 
the ordinary practices of the place. Where there 
are several places in the port at which the cargo 
i may properly be discharged, the option, in the case 
of a general ship, lies with the shipowner, unless 
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the matter is controlled by a usage of the port ; 
But where the ship is under charter, it has been 
held that the shipowner must obey the directions 
of the charterer, or of the assignees of the cau*go, 
as to winch discharging place to go to. The manner 
of discharging Is also, in the absence of special 
terms, to be determined by refeiencc to the regula- 
tions and practices of^he port of discharge. These 
will show whether the goods should be dis( barged 
in the open water, or at a wharf, or m dock ; and 
whether on to the wharf or quay, or into a hulk or 
lighters alongside the ship As a general rule, it is 
the duty of the consignee of the goods or the 
charterer to remove the goods fiom the ship's side, 
and to supply for that purpose a ])roper number of 
men and suitable appliances ordinarily used at the 
port, having icgard to the manner m which the ship 
is to be discharged. The shipowner must supply 
the necessary men and appliances foi getting the 
goods out of the holds, and delivering them upon the 
deck, or at the ship's side. The shipowner must soit 
the goods so as to give delivery to the several con- 
signees , but where goods have been shipped m 
bulk, as one paicel, the consignee cannot leqiiire 
the shipowner to separate them. As a general rule, 
the shipowner dischaiges his duty when he makes 
delivery at the ship’s side, or, at most, on the quay. 
In the absence of a special agreement, the mastei 
is under no oblig^ition to notify the ai rival of the 
ship to the consignees of the cargo ; they are bound 
to watch for it. Wheie the consignee fails to claim 
the goods, the master may land and waiehouse 
them, ancl the consignee will be liable foi any 
expenses incurred through his neglect to claim 
thcAi 

DISCLAIMER OF ONEROUS PROPERTY.— (a) 
Generally. A tiustce m bankiuptcy is not bound 
to take ovci all the heavy resjionsibilities which the 
performance of the bankrupt’s contracts, partially 
performed at the date of the bankruptcy, might 
impose upon him The law allows the trustee m 
Certain cases to "disclaim” contiacts which he 
considers are onerous. Full particulais of the right 
of disclaimer are s('t out m s(>clion 54 of tlie 
bankruptcy Act, 1914 

The intention of the legislature is, however, while 
providing for the relief of the trustee from onerous 
obligations, to do so with as little disturbance as 
may be ot the iighls and liabilities of third poisons 
by reason of the disclaimer. The Bankruptcy Act 
provides that where a;iy part of the jiroperty of the 
bankrupt consists of land, is burdened with oiieious 
covenants, or shai'es or stock in companies, oi 
unprofitable contracts, or of any othci;, pi operty 
that IS unsaleable, or not readily saleabb, by i eason 
of its binding the possessor to the perforinanc e of 
any onerous act, or to the payment of money, (he 
trustee, although he has endeavoured to sell or has 
taken possession of, or has cxcicised acts of owner- 
ship in relation thereto, may, subject to cert.im 
formalities, at any lime within twelve months ro, i 
lus appointment as trustee, disclaim the prop*. :y. 
Where any srch property does not come to lue 
knowledge of the trustee within one month alter 
his appointment, he may disclaim .at an\ time 
within twelve months after he has first become 
aware of it The disclaimer must be in writing 
signed the trustee. A written disclaimer signed 
by the trustee's solicitor is invalid. The disclaimei 
is inoperative until it has been filed. It puts an end 
to the rights, interests, and liabilities of the bank- 
rupt in respect of the property disclaimed, and 


discharges the trustee from all personal liability in 
respect of such property. Except so far as is neces- 
sary for the purpose of releasing the bankrupt, his 
property, and the trustee from liability, it does not 
affect the rights and liabilities of any other person. 
The trustee may disclaim freehold projierty if it is 
burdened with onerous covenants, and he may also 
disclaim .shai cs. * 

(6) Disclaimer of Leaseholds. A tiu.stce cannot 
disclaim a lca.se wuthout the leave of the court, 
except as prescribed by general rule.s. 'Ihe court 
may, before gi anting leave, reqiuie notice to be 
given to persons interested, and impose terms as 
a condition of granting leave, and make oidcrs with 
respect to lixtuies, tenant's improvements, and 
other matters arising out of the tenancy. It will be 
seen fiom this that m llic case of leaseholds there 
may be: (1) disclaimer w'ithout leave, and (2) 
diselainier with leave. 

(1) Disclaimer without J.eave Leave <to disclaim 
IS unncce.ssary [a) wdiere the bankrupt lias not mh~ 
let anv pait of tlie premises or inoitj^agcd the lease, 
and (x) the rent lescrced aiul ical value* of the 
propel ty leased arc less than y2l) ])er annum, or 
(tt) the c.state IS the subject ot a summary adminis- 
tiatioii (see Small Bankkuficiis), oi (tti) the 
trustee .serves the lessor with iiotue of his inten- 
tion to disi'laim, and the lessor does not, within 
seven days, gue notice to the tiustce roquiiing tlio 
matter to be brought befoie the court , (/;) where 
the bankiupt has sub-let the premises or mortgaged 
the lease, and the trustee serves the lessor and the 
sub-lessee or the moitgagees with notice of his * 
intention to disclaim, ancl none of them, within 
fourteen days iciiuires the matter to be brought 
before the court Where a lease may lie disclaimed 
without leave, the court cannot ordei i ompensation 
to the landlord. 

(2) Disclaimer with I. cave In other cases, leave 
must be obtained, and a paiol tenam y, such as a 
tenancy from year to year, can only be disclaimed 
by leave. A lease may be disclaimed, although the 
term has expiicd by efiluxion of time or by for- 
feiture The court has jiowcr to impose terms upon 
a trust(‘e who seeks to disclaim, and in determining 
what the tiustee ought to pay, regard must be had 
to the (]ue.stion whether the occupation has eitlier 
in fact j)roclnced a benefit to the bankrupt’s estate, 
or was contoinphited as likclv to jaodiice a 
benedit. 

(Jucstifjns as to disc lainfcr frequently aiise in 
connection with' landlord and tenant If the 
bankrupt is a lessee, the trustee can fi ee himself from 
all liability by disclaimer within the twelve months. 
The lease is pul an end to by the disclairng: ; but 
if thc^re IS a sub-lcsscc in po.sscssion, he cannot be 
ejected on chsolaimc,T by the trustee; of the lessee. 
The landlord may, ho-wever, distrain for the rent in 
arrear. If the bankrupt is assignee of the lease, and 
the lease is disclaimed, the lights ot the landlord 
and the lessee are unaflec ted by the disclaimer. 

(c) Loss of Right to Disclaim. A trustee loses his 
right to dis( laim if an application in writing has 
bee'll made to the tie 'c; by any person interested 
in the pio])eity rcquiiing him to decide whether he 
will disclaim or not, and he; ha?) for twenty-eight 
days after the application, or such extended period 
as may be allowed by the court, declined or neglected 
to give notice whether he disclaims eft not In the 
case c3f a contract, if the tru.stee, after application, 
does not ciisclaim the contract, he will be deemed 
to adopt it Failure to decide within this period 
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may render the trustee personally liable for the 
payment of rent and costs, if he desire to disclaim. 

{d) Ucseisslon ol Onerous Contract. The court 
may make an oider rescinding bankiupt's contract 
on such Ui ms as to payment by or to either party 
of damages foi the non-i)erformance of the contract, 
or otlierwise as may seem equitable, and damages 
payable under the Older to any person may be 
prov’cd by lum as a debt under the bankruptcy. 

{e) Vesting Orders. The court may vest dis- 
claimed pto[)erty m any person entiPled thereto, 
or in any person to whom it may seem just that 
the same should be delivered by way of compensa- 
tion for liability incurred owing to disclaimer, or 
to a trustee for him, and on such terms as the court 
thinks lit. On a vesting order being made, the 
jiropcM ty vests without any conveyance or assign- 
ment for the purj)ose. The court has power to make 
a vesting order, not merely of the interest which 
the pel SOI* making the application had m the dis- 
ckv-med property before the bankruptcy, but if 
necessary it mhy make an order for the vesting m 
him by way of compensation of something to which 
he was not previously entitled Where property 
disclaimed is leasehold, the court cannot make a 
vesting order m favour of an under-lessee or mort- 
gagee by demise unless such person becomes sub- 
ject to the liabilities and obligations of the bank- 
rupt dt the date when the bankruptcy petition was 
filed. If'^^tere be no j;erson claiming under the 
bankrupt who is willing to accept such terms, the 
court has power to vest the bankrupt's estate and 
interest m the pioperty of any person, freed and 
discharged from all estate incumbrances and interest 
created by the bankrupt. A mortgagee or sub-lessee 
from a bankrupt lessee can, as a rule, only obtain a 
vesting order upon the terms and conditions above 
mentioned. The per.sons most likely to seek for 
vesting orders are sub-Iessces and mortgagees. It 
IS competent for the landlord of a bankrupt lessee 
to apply for an order vesting the property in the 
mortgagee, subject to the habilities of the original 
lease. When a mortgagee docs not appear on a 
debtor's application, the court will exclude him 
from all interest in and security on the property, 
unless he shall soon declare his option to taking a 
vesting order. A peison claiming an interest in the 
property must, on request of the official receiver or 
trustee, furnish a statement of his interest. 

(/) Persons InjuVed by Disclaimer, A person 
injured by a disclaimCT is deemed to be a creditor 
of the bankrujit to the extent of the injury and 
may prove for that injury as for a debt under the 
bankruptcy 

Where a bankrujit was a lessee for a term of years 
at /500 a year, and the trustee disclaimed, the land- 
lord showed that he was unable to let his premises 
at so high a tent. It was held that he was entitled 
to prove in the bankruptcy for the difference 
between the present value and ;fv500 a year for the 
remainder of the term. Again, if the trustee dis- 
claim shares partly paid up, the company may 
prove for the whole of the unpaid calls, less any 
value which may be attached to the shares. * 
DISCONTINUANCE.— The technical term for 
abandoning an actioi^ at law Both the plaintiff 
and the defendant can put an end to their action if 
they choose to do so, but except in the case of* a 
laintitf’s giving notice m writing before the defence 
as been delivered that he intends td abandon his 
action, discontinuance is impossible without the 
leave of Ihe court, and this leave will only be 
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granted upon special term.s, (See Abandonment 
OF Action.) * 

DISCOUNT. — An allowance from the quoted price 
of goods, made usually by a percentage on the price, 
and may be tiade discount or cash discount. Trade 
discount is an allowance made from the usual 
invoice jince, and is usually at a high rate per cent,, 
ranging from 7^ per cent, to ^5 per cent. It depends 
upon three things — 

(a) The usual custom of the trade as to the 
discount allow'ed ; 

{b) The length of time to elapse before the debt 
becomes due ; 

{c) The market rate of interest. 

Cash discount is an allowance made for the pay- 
ment of accounts within stated periods, and is 
usually at a small rate per cent., ranging from 
IJ per cent, to 6 per cent. It is deducted from the 
statement on settlement of the account, and is 
looked upon as being earned by the cash in contra- 
distinction to the earnings arising from trading. 
In some businesses, cash discount is computed in 
days, and is allowed at a ceitain rate per cent, for 
the number of days intervening between the date 
on which settlement is made and that on which 
the account becomes due for net terms. 

True discount, although bearing the name, is not 
in reality discount, but is the amount representing 
interest from any given dale to the due dale of a 
debt calculated on its true present worth, the true 
present worth being the amount Avhich, with 
interest, will amount to the same amount as the 
debt by its due date. In business transactions, 
however, true discount is never met with, but 
the calculation is invariably made, especially irom 
a banker's point of view, as though the allowance 
to be made was interest upon the sum payable. 
Thus, if discount is allowed for twelve months at 
the rate of 5 per cent upon a debt of 1,000, the 
sum of ;^50 IS deducted and the debt is paid by 
handing over the sum of ;^950. This is what is 
known as banker’s discount. This is not, howevcf, 
an accurate calculation of discount. The problem 
that should be really presented is this : What is the 
sum of money which will, at the given rate of 
interest, amount at the end of the given period to 
the value of the deferred payment ? The method 
of determining this is to take the sum of ;^1, and to 
find the amount of it for the given lime, and* then 
to divide the given sum by that amount. The 
quotient will give the correct answer. Thus, sup- 
pose it is lequired to find the tru^ discount of ,<^00 
to be paid twelve months hence, at the rate ot 
5 per cent. The amount of £\ is ;^T05. Divide 
;^1,000 by 05, and the quotient is ;^952 7s. 7^d. 
The true discount is, therefore, /47 r2s. 4ljd., and 
not ;^50 as in banker's discount. Similarly, the true 
discount on ^500 at 5 per cent, is £\ 15s 2^d., and 
not as it would be if calculated on the basis of 
banker's discount. 

It is obvious, therefore, that when a tradesman, 
who calculates upon this basis, allows £S upon a 
debt of £100, he is giving a discounit of more than 
5 per cent. The creditor is the gainer ; and so, 
when a banker discounts a bill of £100 and pays 
the holder £95 for it, the banker will, at tne 
maturity of the bill, when he receives £100 for it, 
obtain more than 5 per cent, for the monoy he has 
advanced. In point of fact, he will obtain £5 for 
an advance of £95, and his gain will be per cent. 

The rate of discount varies according to the 
demand for money, and in the case of bills of 
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exchange, the rate is dependent upon the Bank of 
Kngland Rate, the length of time before the bill 
matures, and the quality of the bill. If there is 
any doubt as to the payment of the bill at maturity, 

1 e., if there is any doubt as to the financial stability 
of the debtor, the risk is taken into account by 
charging a higher rate than in the case of a bill 
which may be regarded as certain to be paid when 
it falls due 

In certain tradc.s an allowance is made, called a 
trade discount, according to the particular class of 
the trade or the goods, and altogether inespective 
, of any time of jiaymcnt. The rate of discount 
varies with the extent of the trade which is done 
by a particular custonicT. By tins method a trader 
IS enabled to issue a circular containing what are 
known as " list prices,” which are applicable to all 
buyers, and an adjustment in prices is made after 
purchases have been effected. When it becomes 
necessary for a debt to be proved in bankruptcy 
iq.v), or m the wmding-up of a company {qv.), 
a creditor is bound to deduct all usual tiade di.s- 
counts, but lie is not compelled to allow more than 
5 per cent, on the net amount of Ins claim, which 
he may have agieed to allow for rash payment. 

The term ” discount ” is very frcciucuitly aiiplied 
to denote the depreciation in value of any invest- 
ment. Thus, where the shares of a company wlucli 
are issued at /I each have decrcastcl in market 
value to 15s , tlie shaies arc said to be .it a discount 
of 25 cent Conversely, if flie market value of 
shaies is higher than their nomin.al value, they are 
said to be at a premium. 

DISCOUNT, AT A. — When the m.ai ket value of 
boncki, stocks, or .shares is below the nominal or 
face value of the same, they are said to be at a 
discount, or “below jiai ” (See Par) 

DISCOUNTING A BILL, — When the holder of a 
bill of exchange is desiious of obtaining money for 
it instead of waiting until the^ duo date of payment 
arrives, he disposes of the same at a price which is 
less than its face value, and parts with all propcity 
m the same for a present consideration Jn point 
■f fact, he .sells the bill. The price that is obtain- 
able for a bill IS dependent upon certain special 
ciuumstances, such as the state of the money 
market, the Bank of England Rate, the length of 
time the bill has to run, and, more particularly, 
the cQiiimercial standing of the persons who arc 
parties to the bill, the drawer, the acceptor, and 
the indorsers 

It is in connection with bills of exchange that the 
word “ discount ” i*? most familiaiiv usinl, and 1h'‘ 
operation of discounting bills is one of the mosi 
common and important functions of ordinary banks 
Bills arc, in fact, the stock-in-trade of banks, and 
they are bought and sold with the s.ame regulaiity 
•as are the goods of the ordinary trader. If there is 
a large supply of good bills, thev are the most 
eligible of all banking investments, because then 
dates of maturity are fixed, and it is known alrno 
to a certainty when* the money whidi is advance 
together with the interest due, will be repaid. Ihe 
banker who discounts a bill charges Ins profit at tl. ' 
time when he makes the advance, .ind he is, i on- 
sequently, the gainer whether the customer draws 
■out the money or not. It may also happen that the 
various pyties to a bill are all customeis of the 
same bank. If this is so, numerous transactions 
may take place by means of cheques, and there 
will be nothing except a transfer of credits from 
one account to another during the currency of the 
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bill, and the banker will not then be called upon 
to provide one single penny in actual coin ; and 
the gam is the same when the various tiansactions 
in connection with bills take place through the 
medium of the Cleaiing House when the 

various bankers concerned are members of it. 

In discounting bills of exchange, the calculation 
IS not based upon the piinciple of true discount, 
but the seller is charged interest at the discount 
rate upon the fat c value of the bill. (See Discount.) 
It follows, therefore, that tliscount is more profit- 
able than interest, and the profit lapidly increases 
with the advance of the rate of discount. Thus, 
suppose a money lender advances a loan at 25 per 
cent, interest. For each £100 advanced he would, 
at the end of the year, receive £125 ; but suppose 
he discounts a bill for £100 at the same rate. The 
advance would be £75, and in return he would 
receive £25 as interest for the £75, i.e., 33^ per cent. 
The following table shows the different* in piofit 
per cent, m trading by way of* interest and 
dLstount — 


Interest. 

Discount. 

Interest. 

Discount. 

1 

1 ! 

1-010101 

20 

25 000000 

2 ' 

2 040816 

30 

^^857142 

3 

3 092783 

40 

d6 666666 

4 ; 

4-166666 i 

50 

100 000000 

5 1 

5-263157 

60 

I 150 000000 

6 i 

6 382968 

70 

233 000000 

7 1 

7 526881 

80 

400 000000 

8 i 

8 695652 ' 

90 

900 000000 

9 i 

9 890109 

100 

Infinite. 

10 i 

1 

11 mill 


1 


It Is necessary to distinguish the discounting of a 
bill from the pledge or the deposit of a bill as a 
.security. A discounter, such as a banker, is a holder 
for full value, and he is entitled, upon the matunty 
of the instrument, to recover the amount of the 
same from any of the parties to the bill, m the 
abst'ncc of any such defences as forgery, fraud, etc. ; 
but the pledgee is not so fortunately placed. If he 
sues a thu d jiai ty, he sues as ti ustce for the jiledgor, 
as icgards the di/Terence between the amount he 
h.is advanced and the amount of the bill. I/, there- 
fore, the pledgor could have shed upon the bill, the 
pledgee is able to'iecover the whole; but if the 
title of the pledgor is in any way defective, the 
pledgee cannot recover more than the amount of 
his advance, and only then if he has taken tlm bill 
without notice of the defect in the title oi the 
pledgor. 

DISCOVERY. — This ,is the name given to a 
certain part of the interioi utory proceedings (q.v.) 
in the conduct of a civil action at l^w. By means 
of it each party may compel his opponent to 
declare upon affidavit what documents arc in his 
possession whnh relate to the subject-matter of 
the iRigation Its obj*' 's to i educe the question 
or quc.slions in dispute to the narrowest limits by 
I ompclling a full disclosure ttto documentary 
evidence upon which each party relies, and thus 
pievc'nling smpiise and a protracted investigation 
when the ease comes on for trial. Under the name 
“ discovery ” is included the process by which 
interiogatoiics are applied, i.e., certain questions, 
j)t viously allowed by the court, which must be 
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answered on oath and which may be used as 
evidence at the trial Discovery is only applicable 
in civil cases, never m criminal. It applies equally 
to jiroceedings in the High Court and the county 
court. 

DISCRETIONARY ORDER . — -This IS an order 
which is sent by a person who is speculating upon 
the Stock Exchange to his bioker, accompanied by 
the usual amount of cover, authorising the broker 
to juirchase a certain amount of stock or shares, 
but leaving to the broker absolute discretion as to 
the stock or shares to be purchased. 

DI8EMBARKMENT.--The act of landing goods 
winch liavc been consigned by ship from one port 
to another. 

DISHONOUR OF BILL OF EXCHANGE.— A bill 

of exchange is said to be dishonouicd when there is 
a refusal on the pait of the- drawee to accept the 
same, or when, aftei the bill has been accepted, 
the accepbir refuses to pay the amount of the bill 
or the due date of payment. When a bill is dis- 
honoured by 'non-acccptance, the holder {gv) has 
an immediate right of recourse against the drawer 
and any of the indoisers, and when the bill is dis- 
honouied by non-payment there is a similar right 
0 gainst the acceptor as well as against all the other 
paitics. In addition, a bill is further dishonoured 
by non-payment when presentment is excused, and 
the bill IS overdue and unpaid. 

Notice*'-'?^ Dishonour. But before he can avail 
himself of these drastic remedies, the holder must 
strictly comply with all the requisite rules. First 
of all, he must give notice of dishonour. This 
13 the formal notice that the bill has been refused 
acceptance or payment. As will be pointed out 
later, there arc various cases in which notice of 
dishonour is excused. But it is not to be imagined 
that any reliance can be jdaced upon the fact 
that the drawer or the indorser of the bill is fully 
aware of the fact of dishonour. In order to 
hold any of such persons liable, notice of dis- 
honour must be given to each of them. The drawer 
or any indorser to whom notice is not given is dis- 
charged from all liability, both upon the bill and 
upon the consideration for it. A very slight con- 
templation will make the reason for this strictness 
apparent. The peison who is a party to a bill is 
aware of the fact that he may be called upon at a 
certain time to meet the same It is presumed that 
he put^ aside funds in order to liquidate his liability. 
It would be unjust that he should be compelled to 
lock his money up indefinitely The law, then, 
allows him to a.ssume that if the due date of 
payment passes by, and if he has received no 
information that the bill has been dishonoured, the 
bill has been met in the ordinary course, and his 
hability is at an end 

These statements must be \aken subject to 
Section 48 of the Act of 1882, which provides — 

" (1) Wl^re a bill is dishonoured by non- 
accejitance, and notice of dishonour is not given, 
the rights of a holder in due course, subsequent 
to the omis.sion, shall not be prejudmed by the 
omission*. 

" (2) Where a bill is dishonoured by non- 
acceptance ahd ^ue notice of dishonour is given, 
it shall not be pccessaiy to give notice of a 
subsequent dishonour by non-payment unless the 
bill shall m the meantime have been accepted.” 
These two statements may be illustrated as follows : 
A bill IS drawn and indorsed by several parties. 
The last transferee presents it for acceptance to the 
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drawee. Acceptance is refused. The holder should 
at once give notice of dishonour, and as lar as he ?'S 
concerned the failure to do so is fatal to his rights. 
But if instead of giving the notice he transfers the 
bill to a holder in due course {gv.), such holder is 
not prejudiced, by the failure of his transferor to 
give the notice, but he may do so himself if, upon 
his presenbng the bill to the drawee, it is again 
refused acceptance, and the parties to it are liable. 
In the second case a similar bill is presented for 
acceptance by the holder and acceptance is refused. 
Notice of dishonour is given to charge the parties. 
Before any action is brought the drawee accepts 
when the bill is again jiresentcd to him. Notice of 
dishonour by non-payment must be given if 
payment is refused in due course, although there 
had been the previous notice of dishonour for 
non-acceptance 

Ruh‘s as to Notice of Dishonour. The following 
fifteen rules aie laid down by Si'ction 49 of the Act, 
m accordance with which notice of dishonour must 
be given — 

” (1) The notice must be given by or oii behalf 
of the holder, or by or on behalf of an indorser 
who, at the lime of giving it, is lumself liable on 
the bill : 

” (2) Notice of dishonour may be given by an 
agent cither in his own name, or in the name of 
any paily entitled to give notice, whether that 
party is his pnmipal or not: 

” (3) Where the notice is given by or on behalf 
of the holder, it enures lor the benefit of all sub- 
sequent holders and all prior indorsers who have 
a light of recourse against the paity to whom it 
IS given : 

” (4) Wheic notice is given by or on behalf of 
an indorser entitled to give notice as hereinbefore 
providefl, it enures for the benefit of the holder 
and all indorsers subsequent to the party to whom 
notice IS given : 

” (5) The notice may be given m writing or by 
personal communication, and may be given in 
any teims which sulficiently identify the bill, and 
intimate that the bill has been dishonoured by 
non-acceptance or non-payment : 

” (6) The return of a dishonoured bill to the 
drawer or an indorser is, in point of form, deemed 
a sufficient notice of dishonour : 

” (7) A written notice need not bo signed, and 
an insufficient written notice may be supple- 
mented and validated by verbal communication. 
A mis-descnption of the bill will not vitiate the 
notice unless the paity to whom the notice is 
given IS, in fact, nuslcd hereby : 

•' (8) Where notice of dishonour is required to 
be given to any person, it may be given either to 
the party himself, or to his agent m that 
behalf : 

“ (9) Where the drawer or the indorser is dead, 
and the party giving notice knows it, the notice 
must be given to the personal representative, il 
there is one, with reasonable diligence l 

” (10) Where the drawer oi;- the indorser is 
bankrupt, notice may be given either to the party 
himself or to the trustee in bankruptcy : 

” (11) Where there are two or more drawers oi 
mdorseis who- are not partners, notice must b« 
given to each of them, unless one of them has 
authority to receive such notice for the others : 

” (12) The notice must be given within a reason- 
able time after the bill is dishonoured. In th< 
absence of special circumstances, notice will noi 
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be deemed to have been given within a reasonable 
• time unless — 

“ (a) Where the person giving and the person 
to receive notice reside in the same place, the 
notice is given or sent ofi in time to reach the 
latter on the day after the dishonour of the 
bill; 

" (6) Where the pei son giving and the person 
to receive notice reside in different places, the 
notice is sent off on the day after the dishonour 
of the bill, if there is a post at a convenient 
hour on that day, and if there is no such 
post on that day, then by the next post 
thereafter ; 

" (13) Where a bill, when dishonoured, is in 
the hands of an agent, he may either himself give 
notice to the parties liable on the bill, or he may 
give notice to his principal. If he gives notice to 
his principal, he must do so within the same time 
as if he were the holder, and the pnncipal upon 
receipt of such notice has himself the same time 
for giving notice as if the agent had been an 
independent holder : 

" (14) Where a party to a bill receives due 
notice of dishonour, he has, after the receipt of 
such notice the same period of time for giving 
notice to antecedent parties that the holder has 
after the dishonour : 

“ (15) Where a notice of dishonour is duly 
addressed and posted, the sender is deemed to 
have given due notice of dishonour, notwith- 
standing any miscaniagc by tlie I’ost Office '' 
These rules, as laid down by the Act, may be made 
cleaiT'r by the following observations : It is a matter 
of importance to make ns many persons as possible 
liable when a bill is dishonoured. The holder must 
select the persons to whom he wishes to give notice 
of dishonour. If he gives the notice to his Iran.s- 
feror, the transferor is liable to him, though the 
transferor can, in turn, give notice to any previous 
party. But if the holder applies direct to the 
drawer, the notice of dishonour is good as though 
given by any of the pnor indorsers So also if 
an indorser gives notice, his notice not only serves 
as a notice by the holder, but is also for the benefit 
of all indorsers pnor to him.self and subsequent to 
the party to whom the notice is given No special 
form of notice of dishonour is given in the Act, and 
so long as sufficient particulars are set out m the 
notice, it is improbable that any exception would be 
taken to the same on the ground of irregularity, 
jirovided it was not hkely to mislead the recipient 
The following example will suffn e — 

115, North Street, Sheffield, 

March 1 5/, 19 

Take notice that a bill of exchange for £200 
drawn by you (or indorsed by you) upon A. B , 

dated and payable at (addin e. 

if addressed to indorser, and which bears ycuy 
indorsement) has *been dishonoured by non-accej f- 
ance (or non-payment), and that you are had 
responsible thA^efor. 

Charles Dickinson. 

In the case of a foreign bill (qv.), the words “ and 
protested " must be added, if the bill has been noted 
and protected. The great point to be aimed at is the 
identificanon of the bill, together with any words 
which make it clear that acceptance or payment 
has not been obtained. The return of a dishonoured 
bill is notice of dishonour, but no sensible person 


would ever think of parting with the best evidence 
of his claim. As in most cases connected with bills 
of exchange, whatever is to be done by any party 
may be effected by his duly authorised agent. 

Time lor Giving Notice. The rules as to time for 
giving notice are of the utmost importance, and it 
IS very difficult to get over any delay or mistake in 
this respect. 

By Section 50 (s s. 1) of the Act — 

“ Delay in giving notice of dishonour is excused 
where the delay is caused by circumstances 
beyond the control of the party giving notice, 
and not imputable to his default, misconduct, or 
negligence. When the cause of delay ceases to 
operate, the notice must be given with reasonable 
diligence." 

Ihis provision is made so that any person who 
receives notice of dishonour may have the same 
time allowwl as any other prior person giving notice 
in wluch he himself may notify any other party „to 
the bill m order to render him liable When there 
are many indorsers the time consumed would bo 
veiy considerable unless stiingent restric tions were 
placed upon the giving of notice. Iheiefore, if a 
holder delays to give notice of di.shonour within the 
proper time, he discharges a pievious indorser, and 
the original notice being invalid, no subsequent 
notice can be good. 

Remote Parties, In dealing with bills c#Achange, 
tlieio IS a diffeience between immediate parties and 
1 rmoh* parties By immediate parties, those jiersons 
<ire indicated who are more immediately in contact 
with each other. Such are the drawer and the 
acceptor, an indorser and the next indorsee. All 
other paities are called remote. An illustration 
may .serve to show how icmoto parties must be 
dealt with in order to render them liable on a 
bill. Suppose a bill is drawn and afterwards 
negotiated, and the names of several indor.sers 
appear on the document. The bill is dishonoiiied 
when presented by the holder, either by non- 
acceptance or by non-payment. The holder must 
give notice of dishonour to any person or per- 
sons whom he wishes to charge. If he knows the 
addrc.ss of the drawer and of some, but not all, of 
the indorsers, he sTiould send notice to each of those 
that he knows. Then each indorser has the same 
tmie, after receiving notice which the holder had 
aftei di.shonour, in winch to give notice to any 
indorser he wishes to charge. If the nolue is given 
in clue time, each 'party is liable, and the holder, 
upon proving that notice has been duly given, can 
sue any of the parties. But if there is any delay on 
the part of any of the parties in giving nolic^, the 
party who docs not useive notice is exonerated 
from his liability, and so aie all previous indorsers, 
since they, in turn, cannot receive the notice in due 
time. The hold'T, therefore, cannot sue any party 
except those to whom the proper notice has been 
given. 

Nolle® by Post, As the ]iost IS generally made use 
of for the purpose of serving notices, it is essential 
that 'there should ah be complete evidence 
forthcoming, if necessary, that the notice was duly 
po.stcd. A copy of the notice jhould be preserved, 
and the person who actually po.stcd the letter 
shcfuld be callocf as a witness. It must also be 
pioved that the letter was not returned tlirough the 
Dead I>etter Office. 

Notice of Dishonour Dispensed With. The impor- 
l.mcc of giving notice of dishonour cannot be 
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ovdr-esli mated, and it is advisable where a bill 
18 dishonoured that notice should be given m 
■every case, although it is provided by the Act that 
in some instances it may be dispensed with. These 
instances arc as follows — 

" (a) When, after the exercise of reasonable 
diligence, notue cannot be given to or does not 
reach the drawer or indorser sought to be charged ; 

“ {b) By waiver cxj)ress or implied. Notice of 
dishonour may be waived before the time of 
giving notice has ariivcd, or after the omission to 
give due notice ; 

“ (c) As regards the drawer in the following 
cases, viz — 

“ (1) Where the diawer and the drawee are 
the same person. 

“ (2) Where the diawcr is a fictitious person 
or a person not having capacity to contract. 

" (3) Where the drawer is the person to 
whorA the bill is presented for payment. 

’ “ (4) \^^here the drawee or acceptor is as 

between himself and the drawer under no 
obligation to accept or pay the bill. 

" (5) Where the drawer has countermanded 
payment. 

“ (d) As regards an indorser in the following 
cases, viz — 

" (1) Where the drawee is a fictitious person 
or iwncrson not having capacity to contract, 
and tne indorser was aware of the fact at the 
tunc he indorsed the bill. 

“ (2) Wheie the indorser is the peison to 
whom the bill is presented for payment. 

" (3) Where the bill was accepted or made 
for his accommodation.” 

It IS quite clear that in law the acceptor of a bill is 
not entitled to any notice of dishonour when the 
bill is dishonoiiiecl by non-payment. The same 
lule applies to a person who has guaranteed pay- 
ment by the acceptor.* As to waiver of notice, 
when this is given m favour of a holder by the 
drawer, it applies also to all parties prior to the 
holder as well as to any subsequent holders But if 
the waiver is given by an indorser, this only affects 
the indor.ser and the parties subsequent to him, as 
far as the indorser is concerned Notice of dishonour 
must be given m due course to all prior indorsers. 
The party who waives notice of dishonour must be 
fully acquainted with all the circumstances of the 
case in order to make the waiver of any value. 

In addition to giving notice, of dishonour, the 
holder of a dishonoured inland bill may, if he thinks 
fit, cause the bill to be noted and protested (See 
Noting a Bill, Protesting a Bill) 

DISPATCH MONEY.— This is a cliartering term 
which IS usctl to denote an allowance of so much 
er day or so much per hour, sometimes granted 
y the owneis of a vessel to the charterer when the 
latter has loaded or unloaded a vessel before the 
stipulated lay days ((/v.) aie finished. 

DISQUALIFICATIONS OF BANKRUPT.-Bank- 
ruptcy subjects a man to very serious disabilities. 
While he is bankrupt no man can sit or vote in the 
House ot Lords or any committee Ihereot, nor can 
he be elected as,a peer of Scotland or of Ireland to 
sit and vote in the House of Lords. Nor can a 
bankrupt be elected to or sit in the House, of 
Commons, or any committee thereof. He is also 
disqualified from being elected or appointed or 
acting as a justice of the peace, mayor, alderman, 
or councillor, or from taking any official part in the 
local govcrninen| of the country. Disqualification 


lasts for a period of five years from the date of the 
discharge. An undischarged bankrupt cannot be *a 
member or chairman of a parish council, rural 
district council, or board of guardians, if he has 
within five years before his election, or since his 
election, been adjudged bankrupt or compounded 
with Ills creditors 

Disqualifications cease if and when adjudication 
of bankruptcy is annulled ; or if a certificate^ is 
granted with the discharge to the effect that the 
bankruptcy was caused by the bankrupt's 
misfortune without any misconduct on his part. 

If a member of the House of Commons is adjudged 
bankrupt, and the disqualifications arising therefrom 
under the Act are not removed within six months 
from the date of the order, the court shall, immedi- 
ately after the expiration of that time, certify the 
same to the Speaker, and thereupon the seat of the 
member becomes vacant. If a person is adjudged 
bankrupt whilst holding the office of mayor, aider- 
man. councillor, etc , his office is immediately 
vacated 

'J'hc ilisqualificalions of a bankrupt as above 
slated ate those imposed by the Bankruptcy Acts 
of 1883 and 1890, and the Local Gov eminent Act, 
1894 'fhese were in no way affected or altcrecl 
by the Bankruptcy Act, 1914. 

DISSECTION. — This is a term wliich is met with 
in accounts, especially in those accounts dealing 
\yilh d(‘pait mental trade, and it signifies the separa- 
tion of the accounts of sales and purchases, so as to 
show the workings of the various departments of 
the house. 

DISSEISE. — To deprive a freeholder of his 
seism or possession of an estate. 

DISSEISIN, — ^'I'he deprivation of a person of the 
seism or posse.s.sion of an estate of freehold, 
DISSOLUTION OP PARTNERSHIP. — This 
phrase signifies the terminal ion of a partnership, 
or the breaking up of a firm, caused by the 
voluntary retirement of one or more of the partners, 
or by the operation of law (Sec I^artnership.) 

DISTILLERS. — The Spirits Act, 1880, consoli- 
dated and amended the law relative to the sale of 
spiiits. No person may distil, rectify, or compound 
spirits, without a licence. The penalty for dis- 
obedience IS /500, and the forfeit of all vessels and 
materials. Every person is deemed to be a distiller 
who makes or keeps wash prepared ot fit for dis- 
tillation. The distiller in England must not keep 
moic than two wash stills and two low wine stills 
on his premises at the same time, or one still of a 
capacity of less than 3,000 gallons. A distiller may 
keep a still of a capacity of 400 gallons and upwards 
upon obtaining a licence signed by tlircc justices. 
The distillery must be situated within a quarter of 
a mile of a market town, but the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue may grant a licence for a di.s- 
tillery beyond that limit. Lodgings must be pro- 
vided for the officers of excise who are placed m 
charge of the distillery. A distillery must not be 
within a quarter of a mile of the premises of a 
rectifier ; nor must a distillery be connected with 
a brewery. 

Every distiller must keep a spirit store, which ha-> 
to be locked by the officer in charge of the ^dis- 
tillery. Heavy penalties axe inflicted if the proper 
number of vessels is not kept, or is Oceeded. 
Every still must have an opening to enable an 
officer to take gauges and samples. Every pipe 
used in the distillery must fixed that it may 
be inspected for the whole ofits length. Before a 
578 
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<Jistiller beeins to distil spints, he must make a 
correct list of every vessel he uses and where each 
IS kept ; that hst must be delivered to the proper 
officer of excise. No materials must be used in dis- 
tillation except such as the Act prescribes, and the 
quality and strength of the materials must be 
tested by a saccharometcr. The distiller cannot 
remove sugar from the store for the manufacture 
of'spirits until he informs the excise olficer. The 
hours for brewing and distilling spints arc all fixed 
by the Act. When a brew is about to be made, the 
excise officer must be informed. The whole of the 
process of distillation must go on with the know- 
ledge of the excise officer from the beginning to the 
end of each brew. 

When the spirit has been made, it must be put 
into casks in the presence of the excise officer. 
Spirits must not be removed from the store m any 
quantity less than 9 gallons. The excise officer 
must keep account of the stoc k in store at all times. 
It 1 .S also the business of the cxc isc officer to make 
out. a return of the duty payable by the distiller 
upon all the spirit ho makes, and to receive pay- 
ment therefor. Spirits may only be bottled by the 
distiller after he has given notice to the excise 
officer If for home consumption, the bottles must 
be imperial or reputed quarts or jnnts, and be 
packed m dozens of quarts or two dozens of pints. 
Sweetening, colouring, or foitifymg is pei nutted 
under statutory regulations No spints may be sent 
out from a distiller s stores, oi from an excise ware- 
house, without an excise permit. The minimum 
quantity permitted to be taken out i<= 9 gallons m 
a cask, ^or live dozen quait bottles, oi ten dozen 
. pints. Methylated spirits are exempt from duty, 
and may only be manufactured from plain spirit 
of at least 50 per cent above jiroof, and from rum 
of at least 20 per cent, above proof. 

Ihc duty to be paid on spirits is to be the amount 
actually chargeable at the date of the actual 
removal of the spirits from the store or warehouse 
(See Icxcisr: ) 

DISTKAIN. — (See Distrfss.) 

DISTUAINOR. — The jierson who carries out a 
di'.traiiit 

DISTRESS. — This is the name given to the sum- 
mary method of procedure by which a landlord 
may, without the intervention of any couit of law, 
recover the icnt which is due to him in respect of 
lands and tenements which he has demised to a 
tenant. There is no doubt that this remedy docs 
place an enormous power in the hands of a landlord, 
•and for that reason various statutes have been 
passed by which the right of chstiess (or distiaint, 
as it is sometimes called) has been stringently 
regulated. Any illegality or irregularity in the 
-exercise of this remedy may render the clistiamor 
liable to heavy damages (N B During the wai 
proceedings of this character \\(‘re severot'. 
restrained by legislation, and for the time bein 
summary methods dke distre.ss cannot ]>e eiiforc- ' 
exc('pt by leave of the court ) 

There is no right of distress unless the lelatior- 
ship of landlord and tenant exists betw'een the dis- 
trainor and the holder of the premises. If no such 
relationship exists, as where a person has gone into 
possession without any agreement as to paying 
rent or otherwise, there is no right to distrain, and 
the landlord must get rid of the holder by an action 
at law, suing him as a trespasser. The landlord 
niay probably be awarded damages against the 
trespasser, but he has no other remedy, unless he 
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is able to eject him peaceably. Where it is estab- 
lished that the relationship of landlord and tenant 
docs actually exist, there must be some a.Sf ertained 
rent actually due at the time when the distress is 
levied. It is commonly agreed between the parties 
that rent shall be payable upon a certain day. The 
law takes no notice of part of a day, and, conse- 
quently, if the day of payment is fixotl, the tenant 
has the whole of that day in which to pay ; in fact, 
the default does not arise until the day following, 
'thus, if rent is luyablc on March 25th, the land- 
lord cannot distrain, in default of payment, before 
the 26th. If the rent is payable by the tenant in 
advance, the right of distiess arises as soon as the 
day of payment has passed Again, as a distress, 
strictly so-called, can only take place upon the 
premises demised, it is generally stipulated m long 
leases that the last payment of lent shall be made 
some days before the teinnnation of the I.'ase, so 
that the landlord may retain his right tip to the 
end of the term 

No <hstiess can be levied if the amount of the 
rent due is tcndcicd befoic the goods of the tenant 
are ac tually seized. The tenclei , however, must be 
a legal one, i e., it must be made in the manner in 
which the law allows a tender to be made (See 
Lkgal Tr-iNDhK ) Moreover, tlic exac t amount must 
be tendered, and no condition must be attached to 
the tender AI.so, if the goods of a te*''.nt have 
been actually seized and impounded, lehcf may be 
obbuned at once by tendeung the full amount of 
the rent due, tc^gether with the whole of the costs 
which have bc'cn me uricd. A landlord who refuses 
to accept payment in either of the above cases is 
liable to an ac tion at law ; but the right of distress 
IS ncjt Ic’ist by the landlcud's accepting a collateral 
security {qv ) for his rent. 

A distress may be levied, after rent has become 
due and icunains unpaid, at any time between sud- 
iise and sunset ; but no distress may be levied upon 
a Sunday, Christmas Day, Good Friday, or any 
day ajipointcd for a jiublic thanksgiving. It may 
be made at any time within six months after the 
tenancy has expired, if the tenant is still remaining 
in possession The rule as to the time for levying a 
distress is of gicat antiquity, its leason being 
probably to jn event pcoyile from being turned out 
of doors dm mg the night. 

Ihe laiidlorcl is the proper person to distrain; 
but this incdudcs not only the actual legal owner of 
the yiremises who let them to the tenant, but any 
yierson who has such property m the same as to 
(Mititle him to possession on the termination of the 
tenancy. Thus, a tenant who sub-lets can distrain, 
and so can a mortgagee An executor or an adniinis- 
tiator has a right of distraint in respect of the 
premises let by the deceased person whom he lepre- 
bcnts ; but a pcason who is merely authorised to 
leceive rent has no right to distrain on his own 
ac count. It is a very rare thing for a landlord to 
distrain personally. The usual piactice is to employ 
a bailiff or an agent appointed by him for that 
purpQ.se. No person, I wcvei, may act as bailiff 
unless he possesses a certificate granted by a 
county court judge (Sec BAiLm^,) The bailiff 
.should always be armed with some document in 
wnbiig signed by the landlord, and he must also 
produce his c crtificate as a bailiff if it is demanded 
by any tenant upon whose goods he is levying a 
disti css. 

\s above stated, it is the general rule that a 
distress cannot be levied elsewherj than upon the 
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premises demised to the tenant, and in some cases distrains within three months of the receiving orde 

during the time the tenancy lasts. Thus, if a notice being made, he must pay any preferenWal creditors 

to quit IS given and a tenant holds over, there is no out of the proceeds ot the distraint, and become a 

right to distrain for rent wliich is in arrear at the preferential creditor himself as to any loss he may 

termination of the tenancy This is the law as far sustain. For whatever balance of rent icmains due 

as tenancies for less than a year are concerned ; after a distraint for the six months' rent, the land- 

biit if the tenancy is for years, the right of distraint lord must prove in the bankruptcy proceedings 

may be exercised during the six months following against the tenant as an ordinary creditor. A dis- 

thc termination of the tenancy, by reason of a traint against the estate and effects of a company 

statute passed m the reign of Anne. This is a which is being wound up, otherwise than 

reason why it is so often provided that the last voluntarily, is void except by leave of the court, 

instalment of rent shall be paid some time before In levying a distress the outer door of the premises 
the termination of the tenancy. cannot be broken open ; but if the outer door is 

There is, however, one important exception to open, the person distraining may break any of the 

this rule as to a levy being made upon the demised inner doors, or locks, if necessary, to reach the 

premises. It refers to clandestine removals, where goods that are distrainable. If a window is open, 

a tenant secretly and fraudulently removes his an entrance may be effected through it, and the 

goods so as to avoid a distress being made. It is, window itself may be opened further. The breaking 

therefore, })rovided that if the rent is in arrear or removal of a pane of glass to undo a fastening 

(and this ])roviso is all important) and the tenant constitutes the distrainor a trespasser, A fence 

fraudulently. ^and clandestinely removes his goods may be climbed over to get through an open door, 

fiom the demised premises for the purpose of pre- A landlord or his agent may not force the padlock 

venting a distress, the landlord may follow and of a barn nor the outer door of a granary or stable 

take them from the place to which they have been for the purpose of distraining for rent, and he must 

removed within thirty days after such removal. not break open gates or knock down fences to 

If, however, a sale of the goods has taken place in effect his purpose ; but he is justified m opening 

the meantime to a bond fide purcliaser, the landlord’s doors and locks by turning the key, lifting the latch, 

right is ousted and the goods cannot be seized by drawing the bolt, or using any of the usual methods 

him; bjj^ even m such a case, the tenant must still adopted for gaining access. In every case where 

have an Interest m the premises wluch he has the distrainor can enter without committing a 

quitted at the time when the seizure is made, other- trespass or using force, he is justified in his action, 

wise the landlord will be too late. Thus, m one case, The forcible expulsion of a person lawfully dis- 

a tenant removed his goods on the last day but one training from the premises wliich he has entered 

of his tenancy, and it was held that, although the will deprive the tenant of his immunity fiom 

goods were removed fraudulently and clandestinely, having his outer door broken open in order to 

the landlord could not follow and seize them after regain admittance. The distrainor must call a 

the tenancy had come to an end. If the tenancy constable to see that no breach of the peace i.s 

has actually terminated when the tenant removes committed. 

his goods, the landlord cannot follaw them at all It is the general rule that all personal chattels 
The right of distress has gone, and the only remedy found on the premises’ in respect of which the dis- 

is to sue for the rent due by an action at law. In traint is made, can be seized for the rent due. It 

order to avoid dilficulties, it is always advisable for is immateiial who is the owner ; but this is now 

the landlord to obtain an authority to follow goods subject to the Law of Distress Amendment Act, 

from a local justice the peace or from a police 1908, which came into force in 1909, and is noticed 

magistrate. Although, as will be pointed out later later. And herein lies the great difference between 

on, the right of distress extends, with certain a distraint and an execution {qv.). In the latter 

exceptions and under certain conditions, to all case, nothing can be seized which is not the property 

goods which are upon the demised premises at the of the judgment debtor. 

time of the levy, the goods of a lodger or a sti anger There are, however, many exceptions to this 
can never be followed and taken in the same general rule, some goods being absolutely privi- 

manner as the goods of a tenant. Again, if an leged from seizure, whilst others are conditionally 

entry is made upon premises where there is no protected. Those which are absolutely privileged 

right to take the goods in any event, the landlord cannot be taken under any circumstances, and 

will render himself liable to an action for trespass. include — 

In tke metropolitan police district, which includes (1) Things in actual use. The seizure of these- 
an area withm 15 miles of Charing Cross, exclusive might lead to a breach of the peace, 
of the City of London, a constable may slop and (2) Fixtures which, if they were removed, could 
detain all carts and carriages employed in removing not be restored to their original condition, 
goods or furniture from a dwelling-house between (3) Goods delivered to a person m the way of 
8 p.m. and 6 am., if there is any suspicion that a his trade. 

fraudulent and clandestine removal is taking place. (4) Perishable goods. » 

A landlord cannot distrain for more than six (5) Animals fera naiura, that is, of a wild 

years' arrears of rent, unless the tenant has within nature. But dogs, deer in a park, birds in cages, 

that time given a written acknowledgment of pre- etc., are distrainable. 

vious rent beingtdue. If the holding is an agricultural (6) Goods in the custody of the law, as, for 
one, only one yeav's rent can be distrained for, instance, where a sheriff has taken possession, 

subject to an extension if it has been custor^ary under a writ of execution, 

to defer payment for three or six months. In the (7) The goods of an ambassador, 

case of a bankrupt tenant, a landlord may distrain (8) Various goods, such as those of lodgers and 

after the commencement of the bankruptcy, but strangers, under the provisions of the Law of 
his claim is only available for six months' rent Distress Amendment Act, 1908. 

accrued due prior to the adjudication. If he (9) Wearing apparel, bedding, etc., to the values 
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of £S, unless the tenant is holding over, and has 
refused for seven days to give up possession. 

(10) Gas and electric light meters belonging to 
a gas company or an electric light company 
incorporated by Act of Parliament. 

Things which' are conditionally privileged can 
only be taken if the other goods on the premises 
are insufficient to satisfy the claim of the landlord. 
Su#i things are — 

(1) Tools of trade 

(2) Beasts of the plough and sheep. Colts, steers, 
and heifers are not exempt from seizure, nor are 
beasts of the plough if the only other subject of 
distraint is growing crops. Beasts of the plough 
can always be taken for non-payment of poor 
rates, whether there are other things on the 
premises or not. 

When, m the course of making a distress, an 
entry and a seizure have been effected, the first 
duty of the distrainor or the bailiff is to make an 
inventory {q v.) or list of the goods winch have been 
seized, and which arc considered to be sufficient 
upon a sale to pay the amount of the rent due. At 
the foot of the inventory a notice must be added 
to the effect that if the tenant or the owner does 
not, within five days after the levying of the dis- 
tress, replevy the same, i.e., redeem them, they 
will be appraised and sold to pay the arrears of 
rent owing by the tenant. The inventory and 
notice must be served upon the tenant personally, 
or left at the house, or other most conspicuous place 
on the premises charged with the rent for which 
the distraint is made. Unless the inventory and the 
notice aie duly served, the seizure is invalid, and 
any subsequent sale of the goods will be illegal. 
The landlord or his bailiff is entitled to remove 
the goods, and to deposit them in a safe place for 
custody, but it is the usual practice to leave some 
person in possession to prevent a removal. The 
tenant, as has been pointed out already, has a right 
to replevy the goods seized up to the time of their 
sale, upon jiayment of the rent due and all costs 
incurred. The landlord cannot sell until after the 
eypiration oi five complete days after the seizure, 
tind tills period of five days may be extended to 
fifteen days if the tenant makes a request in writing 
to that effect to the landlord or the bailiff, and gives 
security for the extra expenses which will be 
incurred. There is no obligation laid upon the 
landlord to have the goods sold by auction, unless 
the tenant makes a written demand for this to be 
done, and the same rule applies to appraisement 
iqv,). In a technical sense replevin is really a rc- 
delivcry of goods wliich have been distrained uj^oii 
to the tenant or the owner, security being given 
that an action will be prosecuted against the 
distrainor for any alleged illegality or irregularity in 
the levying of the distraint. Proceedings must be 
taken in the county court, and may be commenced 
any time after the distraint has been levied befi»i< 
the goods are remqyed for sale. The registrar < ' 
the court will fix the amount of the security tl it 
must be given, <Kid this may be by way either of a 
deposit of money of of a bond with sureties. As 
soon as the security is completed the reg.strar 
issues a warrant to the high bailiff of the county 
court directing him to deliver the goods to the 
tenant ortthe owner. The action comes on in its 
ordinary course, the point at issue being the legahty 
or regularity of the distraint, and the landlord 
being the defendant. 

A landlord who distrains must take care to seize 
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enough to cover his rent, if there are sufficient goods 
upon the premises to satisfy his claim. If he fails 
to do so, he cannot distrain a second time. And he 
must not abandon a distress when once made, other- 
wise he will lose his right ; but there is nothing to 
prevent a repetition of a distre.ss if it is impossible 
to satisfy tlie proper legal demand on the first 
occasion. Moreover, a landlord is not precluded, 
after having levied a distress and having failed to 
obtain complete satisfaction, from pursuing his 
remedy by action for any balance due to him, if he 
thinks it worth his wlule to do so. When an action 
at law is commenced m respect of rent, the land- 
lord IS not confined to six years' arrears as he is in 
the case of distress. 

When goods are taken in distress, they are said 
to be ^n custodtd leg\s — in the custody of the law. 
It IS, therefore, illegal for any person to interfere 
with them, and to attempt to remove them, or to 
take them out of the possession of the ebstrainor. 
The removal or attempted icmoval is known .as 
“ pound breach." 

As to the fees which arc chargeable in distress, 
see Bailiff. 

The fir.st inroad into the general principle that a 
distress is leviable upon all goods found on tlio 
demised premises, irrespective of the fact as to 
who 13 the true owner of them, was made by the 
Lodgers’ Goods Protection Act, 1871, which enabled 
a lodger to claim his personal goods upon \.dmplying 
with certain conditions Tiiis Act has been repealed 
by the Law of Distress Amendment Act, 1908, but 
its provisions have been retained m effect, and a 
qualified protection extended to lodgers and to 
certain persons other than lodgers, namely, (a) any 
under-tenant liable to pay by equal instalments not 
less often than every actual or customary quarter 
of a year a rent which would leturn in <iny whole 
year the full annual value of the premises or of such 
part thereof as is comprised in the under-tenancy ; 
and {b) any other person whatsoever not being a 
tenant of the premises or any part thereof, and not 
having any beneficial interest in any tenancy of the 
premuses or of any part thereof. When, therefore, 
a distress is levied by the superior landlord or the 
bailiff, the lodger, under-tenant, or other person, 
as above, must serve a declaration on such superior 
landlord or bailiff, in wilting and signed by him, 
stating that the intermediate landlord, that is, the 
tenant of the house, has no right of property or 
beneficial interest in the furniture, goods, or chattels 
so distrained upon' and that such furniture, etc., 
IS the property of and in the lawful possession of 
the lodger, under-tenant, or other person. The 
declaration must also set out the rent, if any, 
which is due to the intermediate landlord^ and 
the period for which it is due To this declaration 
an inventory must bo attached setting out the 
furniture, etc , uderred to. Ihe following is a form 
of declaration which is commonly used m the case 
of a lodger — 

To Mr. A . B. (landlord) of to his bailiff, 
and to all others whom it may concern. 

T, C. D , of , u > hereby declare that I am 

a lodger, occupying the following rooms (stating 

them) at , and that your immediate tenant, 

E. T., my landlord, has no right of property or 
b'enefictal interest in the furniture and goods dis- 
trained (or threatened to be distrained) for rent 
alleged to be due to A. B., and of which an 
inventory is annexed. Such furniture and goods 
are my property. 
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And I also declare that 1 owe to the said E. F., 

on account of rent for the satd lodging, from 

to the sum of £ and no more (or. / have 

paid to the said E. F. all rent and arrears of rent 
in respect of the said lodgings). 

The inventory is as follows — 

(All goods to be set out specifically.) 

(Signature of lodger ) 


seems that the whole process, as above described, 
must be repeated on every occasion if more than 
one distress is levied. 

The term " lodger " has been frequently used in 
the latter portion of this article, and it is necessary 
to define his exact position A person is a lodger who 
has a defined portion of a house, which is in the 
occupancy of another person, assigned to him in 
consideration of a certain rent. All the incidents 


Dated this .... day 0 / ..... 19. . . of landlord and tenant are then in existence between 

the tenant of the house and the lodger, and the 
A form of a similar character, with the modifica- tenant must take the same proceedings against his 
tions necessary for the particular case, will serve lodger to eject him, if it becomes- necessary to do 
the ])urposc of the under-tenant or other person. so, as a landlord must take against his own tenant. 
The offence of making a false declaration or It is almost unnecessary to add that a tenant can 
inventory is a misdemeanour if it is untrue to the distrain upon his lodger s goods in the same manner 
knowledge of the deponent in any particular. The as a landlord can distrain upon the goods of his 
signature should be at the foot of the inventory, tenant. 

but m a recent case it was held to be sufficient for IflSTBIBUTION, STATUTES OF. — When a per- 
thc purpose of the Lodgers' Goods Protection Act son dies intestate, the residue of his property, after 
that the signature was at the end of the declaration payment of debts, is distributed in different ways, 
provided the inventory was contained in the same according as it is real or personal property. The 
paper. lealty descends according to the law of inheritance. 

It is always advisable to have the notice in the while the personalty (which includes leasehold pro- 
above form, or as ni'ar thereto as possible, and no perty) is divided up among his wife, children, or 
material fact connected with the matter should be ncxt-of-kin, according to the Statutes of Distribu- 
omitted. When the deedaration and the inventory tiori. This general rule has been modified by the' 
have been served upon the landlord or the bailiff, Intestate Estates Act, 1890, by which the widow of 
and payment has been made of any rent due ami an intestate has gained certain preferential rights, 
an undei^king given to pay future instalments of provided always that there are no children or other 
rent as they shall become due, until the amount issue of the marriage existing. By this Act it is 
of the distress is discharged, the landlord or the provided that the real and personal estate of every 
bailiff must go out of possession. If the distress is man who shall die intestate after September 1st, 
then persisted in, the landlord and the bailiff will 1890, leaving a widow, but no issue, shall, in all 

both be liable to an action for illegal distress, and cases where the net value of such real and personal 

damages may be recovered from both of them. estates shall not exceed {SOO, belong to lus widow 
Also the lodger, under-tenant, or other person absolutely. If the Act applies and the total value 
aggrieved may apply to a justice of the peace or to of the estate does not exceed /500, the widow takes 
a pohee magistrate for an order for restitution of all. And where the net value of the estate exceeds 
the goods if the landlord or the bailiff refuses to ;^500, under similar circumstances the widow is 
restore them, when the truth of the declaration entitled to a first charge of ^^500 upon the whole of 
and the inventory will be inquired into, and such the estate, whether real or personal, with interest 
order made as may appear just. This statutory at the rate of 4 per cent, from the death of the 

protection does not apply to goods belonging to the intestate until payment. The charge of ;^500, as 

husband or the wife of the tenant whose rent is in between the real and personal representatives of the 

arrear, nor to goods comprised m any bill of sale, intestate, is to be borne and paid in proportion to 

hire purchase agreement, or settlement made by the values of the real and j^crsonal estates respec- 
such tenant, nor to goods m the possession, order, tively. The right of the widow as provided by the 

or disposition of such tenant by the consent and Act is in addition to her share m the residue of the 

permission of the true owner under such circum- estate. The main object of the Act was to meet 

stances that such tenant is the reputed owner the hard case of the widow where her husband died 

thereof, nor to any live stock to which Section 29 intestate, leaving no children and only a small 
of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908, applies. estate, for, however small the estate might be, she 
There are other exceptions, but they need no notice was previously entitled to only oiie-half of it. 
here. Moreover, the protection does not extend to The law as to the distribution of the personal 
the goods of an under-tenant where the under- estate (including leasehold propeity) of an intestate, 
tenancy has been created in breach of any covenant subject to the widow’s right to her ;^500 under the 

or agreement in writing between the landlord and Intestates Estates Act of 1890, is legulatcd by cer- 

his immediate tenant. If the lodger or under-tenant tain statutes passed m the reigns of Charles II 
IS compelled to pay any rent as above, or to give an and James II, which are known as the Statutes 
undertaking as to future instalments of rent, he is of Distribution. The original statute was passed 
entitled to deduct the amount thereof fiom any rent to compel administrators, to wdiom the personal 
which he would otherwise have been compelled to estate had been committed, to ir-ake a just and 

n to his immediate landlord There is no speci- equal distribution of what remained after payment 
time within which the declaration and the of debts. A period of twelve months is allowed 
inventory must ‘^be ^erved. But as the .superior to an administrator in which to ascertain who 

landloid's right of sale is at the end of fiv5 days are the persons entitled to the personal estate of 

from the seizure of the goods, the right against the the deceased, and to settle the debts, etc , which 
distrainor wll be lost unless proceedings are taken are owing ; but tlus delay is only for convenience, 
within that period, though there may remain other and does not prevent the beneficiaries' interest from 

rights, as far as the lodger or the under-tenant is vesting. All the persons who may be entitled must 

concerned, against the immediate landlord. It be satisfactorily accounted for, and if it is uncertain 
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whether they are alive or dead, a motion must be taken as in whole or part satisfaction of it. But if 

nade to the court to presume their death on or there are any children or other issue living at the 

since a certain date. Otherwise an administrator death of the intestate, the widow’s share is reduced 

may find himself in difficulties by making an to one-tliird, the descendants being entitled to the 

erroneous or illegal distribution. The rules as to two-thirds. The children take equally among tliem- 

the distribution are simple, though great care should selves, and any children or grandchildren of a 

be taken in applying the rules to see that no claims deceased child, male or female, take equally amongst 

are passed over. The simplest cases may be taken them the share wdiich would have fallen to their 

first, and when these have been dealt with, the parent, as shown by the following illustration : 

claims of other relatives will be consideicd and A dies intestate and leaves personal property of the 

illustrated in tabular form. If a married woman value of ^12,000. If he leaves a widow and no 



dies intestate and her husband survives, he is childien, the widow is entitled, under the Intestates 

absolutely entitled both to a grant of administration Estates Act, 1890, to ,f^500, which is payable rate- 

and to the whole beneficial enjoyment of her per- ably out of the real and personal estate (see 

sonal estate, whether there arc any children or lud, Intfstacy), piovulcd that there is any real estate, 

and the Married Women's Property Act, 1882, h i and to one-half of the n maming /1 1,500. If the 
made no difference* as to this. It a husband d a estate is only personalty, she receives ^6,250. The 

intestate, his wwlow, if there are no lineal desren- remainder goes to the next-of-kin or the Crown. a.s 

dants, is entitled to one-half of his pcr.sonal estate, the ease may be. If In ives a widow and a child, 

the remaining half going to his iiext-fd-kin, u, if or children, the widow is entitled to ;^4,000 only, 

there are no next-of-kin, as there cannot be if the The remainder goes to the children and is equally 

intestate was an illegitimate child, to the Crown. divided amongst them, and where there is but one 

The wido^v’s claim, however, under the statute may chrld, that ( hild takes the remaining ;^8,000. Now, 

be barred by the terms of an ante-nuptial settle- suppose A had had four children — B, C, D, andJE. 

ment ; and if she is entitled to a provision out of It is immaterial whether they are .sons or daughters, 

her husband's estate under a covenant or agreement or whethci they are children by a first wife or second 

tn&de by him, her interest under the statute will be v\ife. If they are all alive at their father s death. 
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they take ^2,000 or /3,000 each, according as to of the father, the amounts of the advancements 

whether the widow is living or not, for if there is no must be brought into account before the children 

widow the children are entitled to the whole. But advanced are entitled to a distributive share in the 

if B alone is living at the time of the death of the intestate’s estate. 

father, C is dead leaving two children, D is dead The plan on page 583 will explain -the whole 
leaving no children, but three grandcluldren, and matter fully, on the basis that there is no 

E is dead leaving one child and four grandchildren, widow surviving, the amount placed opposite to 

the offspring of two deceased children, B takes his each descendant showing what he or she is entitled 

/2,000 or /3,000 as the case may be ; the two to m the supposititious case advanced. The plan 

children of C have the same amount equally divided may be varied to any extent and made applicable 

between them, so have the three grandchildren of to every case of direct descendants. 

D ; and as to E’s descendants, the one child takes In case of the more distant relatives, where the 
one-third of the share of /2,000 or /3,000, which deceased leaves neithei wife, husbancl, or lineal 

would have fallen to E, and the four grandchildren descendants, the general principle is that the per- 

take between them the share which would have sonal estate, which is divisible amongst the next- 

fallen to each of their parents It does not neces- of-km {qv.), is equally divided amongst those who 

sarily follow that each of these four grandchildren are collaterally related m an equal degree to the 

will obtain the same amount. They would do so if intestate, and their representatives ; and all the 

there had been two children in each case ; but if next-of-kin of one degree must be eliminated before 

there is ope in one case and three m the other, one those of a more remote degree are admitted to share 

grandchild will take as much as the other three. in the distribution, with this exception, that if any 

The rule is the same if all A's children were dead brother or sister is living, then children of a deceased 

and only his grandchildren survived him, % e., the brother or sister are admitted as if they belonged to 

grandchildren in each particular family take the the same degree as their parent. No representation 

share their parents would have had ; this is known of parents by their children is allowed among col- 
as taking pey stirpes, and not per capita, t e., by laterals beyond the cluldrcn of brothers and sisters^ 

descent or representation, and not by heads indi- of the intestate, so that grandchildren of a deceased 

Mdually. Posthumous children take equally with brother or sister cannot compete with the deceased's 

those born in the lifetime of their father, whether brother or nephew. The next-of-kin (^.r.) are 
the propfKy is real or personal. If advancements reckoned m degrees by counting up from the 

to children {q.v.) have been made during the lifetime intestate to the common ancestor, and also down 

INTESTATE SUCCESSION AS TO PERSONAL PROPERTY. 


If the Intestate leaves onlv The Personal Property goes as follow *^ — 


Wife only . . . . . . . . . . Half to wife ; half to next-of-kin in equal degrees to intestate 

or their legal representatives. 

Wife and no next-of-kin . . . . . . Half to wife ; half to Crown. 

Wife, sons, and daughters . . . . Oiic-third to wife , two-thirds equally between children. 

Wife and daughters . . . . . . One-third to wife ; two-thirds equally between daughters. 

If only one daughter, the two-thirds to her. 

Wife and grandchildren . . . . . . One-third to wife , Iwo-thirds to grandchildren, the grand- 

children taking equally between them the share of the 
two-thirds which would have fallen to their parents. 

Wife and father . . . . . . , . Half to wife ; half to father. 

Wife and mother . . . . . , . , Half to wife ; half to mother. 

Wife, mother, brothers, and sistcis .. Half to wife; half equally between the remainder. 

Wife, mother, brother, sister, anc^ nephews Half to wife ; one-eighth each to mother, brother, and sister ; 
and nieces — children of deceased brother and the remaining onc-eighth equally between the nephews 

or sister . . . . . . . . . . and nieces. 

Sons smd daughters, by one or more wives Equally amongst them. 

Children, by one or more wives, and grand- Equally amongst them, the grandchildren taking amongst 

children . . . . . . . . . . them the shares which would have fallen to their respective 

parents. 

Brothers and sisters, whether of the whole Equally amongst them, 
or the half blood . . 

Father, brothers, and sisters . . . . All to father. 

Mother . . . . . . . . . . All to her. 

Mother, brothers, and sisters . . . . Equally amongst them. 

Grandfather, brothers, and sisters . . Equally amongst brothers and sisters. 

Grandmother, brothers, and sisters . . Equally amongst brothers and sisters. 

Uncles and aunts . . . . . . . . Equally amongst them. 

Grandfathers and grandmothers . . .. „ „ ,, 

Nephews and nieces . . . . . . ,, „ 

Aunts, nephews, -and nieces . . . . ,, ,, 

Cousins ...... ,, per capita. 

No relations . . . . . . , . All to the Crown. 
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again to the person in question ; thus a father is 
In the first, a grandfather, a brother or a sister is 
in the second, a nephew is in the tlurd, and a first 
cousin in the fourth degree. There are, however, 
some exceptions to these rules, viz. : (1) The father 
takes to the entire exclusion of the mother, though 
they are both of the first degree, on the ground that 
at the common law he would, by his light as hus- 
band, have taken her share ; (2) the mother comes 
in, as though she were of the»second degree, with 
the deceased's brothers and sisters, or with their 
children, whether the intestate has left a widow or 
not ; (3) brothers and sisters oi the intestate are 
admitted before the grandfather, though they arc 
all of the second degree. 

The table given on page 584 will furnish sufficient 
illustrations for ordinary purposes. 

It should be noted that in the succession to the 
residue of an intestate's personal estate, males have 
no preference over females, nor an cider over a 
younger, nor paternal over maternal relations, nor 
relations of the wliolc blood over those of the 
half blood ; but all in the same degree take 
equally. 

Where a person is entitled to a share under the 
statutes, the share vests m him at the death of the 
intestate, and should he himself die before the 
estate is, in fact, distributed, it will be payable to 
his legal personal representative, and may even bo 
attached, while unpaid, by creditois by way of 
equitable execution. 

The effects of a person who dies intestate without 
issue and without next-of-kin are known as bona 
vacantia, and go to the Ciown. In the case of a 
person who is illegitimate dying intestate and with- 
out issue, his estate devolves upon the Crown as 
bona vacantia ; but m this case it is usual tor the 
Crown to deduct a percentage only, and to grant 
the balance of the property to the pcr.sons who, if 
the deceased had been legitimate, would have 
claimed it as next-of-kin. The Crown takes bona 
vacantia by virtue of its prerogative, but subject 
always to the widow's claim to a half in case she 
■•urvives hei husband 

Ihe shares of persons who take any personal 
estate under an intestacy are liable to the same 
duty as arc legacies to persons of the same degree 
of kindred, and the exemptions are the same as if 
the shares were legacies. 

The distribution of the personal property of an 
intestate after payment of his debts is generally 
governed by the law of the country where he was 
domiciled when he died. Consequently, if an 
Englishman dies intestate, domiciled in Germany 
or Spain, and leaving personalty in England it 
would be distributed m accordance with the German 
or Spanish law of succession. Succession to real 
property, on the contrary, depends upon the law of 
the country where the land itself is situate ; and, 
therefore, leaseholds which are realty by intu 
national, though not by English, law, devolve i 
accordance with English law of inheritance, eve if 
their intestate towner died domiciled abroad. (See 
Intestacy.) 

DISTRICT COUNCIL.— (See Rural Di- irict 
Council, Urban District Council.) 

DISTRICT COUNCILS' MEETINGS.— Urban dis- 
trict councils and rural district councils were con- 
stituted by the Local Government Act, 1894; but 
the PubUc Health Act, 1875, still in some respects 
applies to them. 

An annual meeting must be held by district 


councils, and business meetings once a month at 
least. The Pubhc Health Act. 1875, requires every 
district council from time to time to make regula- 
tions with respect to the summoning, notice, place, 
management, and adjournment of their meetings, 
and generally with respect to the transaction and 
management of their business. No meeting may be 
held on promises licensed for the sale of intoxicating 
liquor, unless no other room is available either free 
of charge or at a reasonable cost. The 1894 Act 
provides that any rural district council may use for 
their meetings and proceedings the offices of the 
boaid of guardians for the union comprising their 
district at reasonable hours. The quorum for 
meetings is one-third of the full number of members, 
subject to this qualification that in no case is a 
larger (juorum than seven required. The chairman 
of the council is to preside at all meetings at winch 
he is present ; if he is absent, the person to take 
the chair is the vice-chairman, if onq has been 
appointed and he is present ; failing him, Jthe 
mernbeis present shall appoint one oi their number 
to act as chairman. Women are eligible as chair- 
man, vue-chairinan, and coimcillor. It is very 
necessary to note the various grounds upon wliich 
a chairman of a district couni il bet^omes disqualified 
and incapable of acting Amongst the.se aio poor 
relief to himself or family, bankruptcy, holding any 
paid office under the touncil, being pecuniarily 
interested in any baigam or contiact witn the dis- 
trict council with certain exceptions, and absence 
fiom count il meetings for more than six months 
consecutively, except for illness or some reason 
approved by the council. 

(Questions at meetings arc to be decided by a 
niaioritv ot the members pre.scnt and voting on 
that question. If thc'voling is equally divided, the 
eliairman has a second or casting vole. The names 
of the members jircsent and of those voting on each 
question are to be recorded, so as to show whether 
each vote was given for or against the que^ition. 
Minutes of a meeting purporting to be signed by 
tlie chairman of that meeting or by the chairman 
of the next meeting shall be received as evidence 
in all Ic'gal proceedings. Further, a meeting so 
iniuLited shall be considered to have been duly 
convened and held until the con ti ary is jiroved. 
Tlie proceedings of a district council shall not be 
invalidated by vacancies amongst the members or 
by any defect m their election or qualification. 
The annual meeting is to be held as soon as con- 
venient after Ap^il 15th in each year. The first 
meeting of a council shall be held where and when 
the returning olficer may appoint by written notice 
to each member ; but not more than ten d^s after 
the (ompletion of the election. 

I he holding of, and juoceedings at, district council 
meetings other than as provided above, and always 
subject 1o the statutes, are governed by the standing 
oulers which every district council makes for the 
legulation of its business These standing orders 
vary in the extent to wliich they deal with pro- 
cedure ; where they are silent’, the customary rules 
of 'debate apply ; uyone concerned with a 
paiticulai district council mu.st, therefore, obtain 
and study its own standing, orefers. It may be 
useful, however, to select as examples a few of the 
provisions from actual sets of standing orders of an 
uiban district council and a rural district council 
respectively. 

Urban District Council. The council’s ordinary 
meetings are held on alternate Wednesday evenings 
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at 7.30 ; notice of same, with the usual particulars, 
including the business (so far as known), being posted 
to each member thiee clear days befoiehand. Extra- 
ordinary meetings may be held on the requisition of 
three members and on twenty-four hours' notice 
being given to members. Resolutions or acts of the 
council can only be revoked or altered by a two- 
thirds majority at a special meeting convened on 
the reijuisition ot tlnce members. Failing the carry- 
ing of such revocation or alteration, it may not be 
attempted again for six months. The order of busi- 
ness alter signing of the minutes, is: (1) Deputa- 
tions , (2) c orresjiondence ; (3) committee leports ; 
(4) tinance (omniittec report ; (5) reports of council 
olheers ; (6) business appointed by resolution of 

previous meeting ; (7) motions and questions. With 
the ex( ejition of a few motions which may be moved 
without notu e, live days’ notice of motion is 
required Speeches are limited to ten minutes and 
replies to fiye minutes each. Committees are to con- 
sist^ of three members, and the ejuorum to be two 
members Committee meetings may be called at 
two days’ notice, and five minutes’ grace is allowed 
the chan man before someone else is appointed to 
the chair A two-thirds majority may suspend these 
standing orders at a meeting either after due notice 
or in case of urgency. 

Rural District Council, Ordinary meetings arc 
held monthly on Thursdays, at 3 pm., and two 
days’ notice of same is given. Ratepayers in the 
rural district and reporters may be present until 
required by resolution to withdraw. Extraordinary 
meetings may be requisitioned by two membeis for 
the transaction only of the special business specified. 
Minutes are to l)e juunted and sent to nuunbeis The 
order of business, only to be varied by consent of 
the meeting, is (after signing the minutes) : (1) 

Business arising out of the minutes ; (2) communica- 
tions from the Local (lovei nnient Board , (3) other 
communications ; (4) finance committee's recom- 
mendations ; (5) other committt.es’ reports ; (6) 
officers' reports ; (7) departmental requirements ; 

(8) applications and appointment of officers, etc. ; 

(9) motions. Four days’ notice of motion is required. 
Motions to rescind or repeat resolutions within six 
months retjuirc at least four members' names on the 
notice : and, if they fail, arc barred for a further 
SIX months. No discussion is allowed on adjouin- 
ment motions or on the motion to proceed to the 
next business. Speeches are limited to ten minutes. 
A reply is permitted not only to the mover of a 
substantive motion, but also to‘ the mover of a 
successful amendment put as such. Three membeis 
may demand a recount of a show-of-hands vote 
before announcement of the result, as also (after the 
vote) a'division, x.e., a taking of the names for and 
against. A motion may, if practicable, b^ divided 
into parts on any member’s request. The chairman 
may take a vote, without discussion, as to the 
exclusion of any business he deems objectionable 
Any standing orders may, with the chairman's 
sanction, be susjicnded by a majority vote m case 
of urgency. There is also full provision regarding 
committees. 

DISTRICT RATE. — (See General District 
Rate ) ' 

DISTRICT REGISTRY. — It is well known that 
writs in actions arc issued out of the High Court in 
London, but to avoid difficulty and delay various 
legistries or offices have been established in different 
parts of the country, presided over by the registrar 
—who is almost invariably the registrar of the local 
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county court — in order that all such work as is. 
done in chambers in interlocutory matters [qv.]* 
may be carried out without having recourse to the 
courts in London. All matters which are in the- 
hands of a Master in Chambers in London may be 
conducted by a district registrar, from whose 
decision there is always a right of appeal to a judge 
in chambers 

DISTRINGAS. — This is a Latin word, signifying^ 
“ that you distrain." It was the name of a writ 
wluch was formerly issued out of the High Court 
of Justice to prevent the transfer of particular 
stocks or shares, or the payment of dividends due 
upon the same. In 1880 tlus writ was abolished, 
and now a notice is served upon the company or 
other body affected which fulfils the same object. 
The notice is for the purpose of preventing the 
company or other body from dealing with funds, 
in which other persons claim to have an interest. 
Application is made, in the first instance, to the 
High Court, the application being supported by an 
affidavit which sets out the material facts of the 
case, and when certain formalities have been com- 
plied with, the notice is served upon the company 
or other body sought to be affected by it. No- 
dealing of any kind can then take place unless an 
eight days' notice is given to the paities who claim 
to be interested in the funds, etc , that some- 
transfer, etc., is contemplated. Witlun these eight 
days steps must be taken, if it is thought necessary,, 
to obtain further piotection, otherwise the effect of 
the notice of distringas ceases. (See Charging 
Order ) 

DITTO . — This word, which is often written " do." 
— this being a contrac.tion of ditto^ — means the same- 
thiiig as before, or something of a like manner. It 
IS derived ftom the Latin word dictum, the past 
participle of the veib dico, " 1 say." 

DIVIDEND AND TRANSFER DAYS (BANK OF 
ENGLAND). — These are the days upon wdiich 
dividends arc paid and transfers effected, so far a.s 
certain stocks are concerned with wluch the Bank 
of England is chiefly interested, at least to the- 
extent of paying the dividends and executing the 
transfers. 

Transfer days are Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days, Thursdays, and F'ndays. Instructions are 
received from 9 30 am until 3 p.m., but a fee of 
2s 6d. is charged if the instructions are given later 
than 1 p.m. Tiansfers may also be made on Satur- 
da>s, between 11 and 12 30, and for these also a 
fee of 2s. 6d. is chaiged. 

riicMc are m some instances particular days 
fixed as the dividend days for special securities, 
ihe list of these can be obtained by interested 
parties from the Bank of England 

DIVIDENDS. — The term " dividend ” is applied 
to the money which is distributed amongst the 
creditors of a bankrupt out of his estate, to the 
annual interest payable upon the National Debt 
{q V ) and other public funds, and upon the shares 
in joint stock companies. The dividend paid out of 
a bankrupt’s estate depends up<n the assets 
reahsec^by the trustee in bankruptcy. If it appears 
likely that the whole of these assets cannot be 
collected expeditiously, the trustee should declare 
and pay dividends from time to time, reserving the 
final dividend until he has collected the r/hole of 
the money which is obtainable. The dividends 
payable upon the National Debt and public funds 
are fixed, and do not vary from year to year in the 
same manner as other dividends vary. The third 
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kind of dividend — the profit arising to the share- 
holders out of the business of a joint stock com- 
pany — requires fuller explanation. When moneys 
are invested in any business concern the share- 
holders expect some recompense or reward for the 
loan of the same. A company is earned on with 
an idea of making profit, and this piofit is some- 
thing which accrues to the company, and increases 
its assets for the time being. Tne capital ought, as 
far as pos.sible, to be kept intact, and emjdoyed 
solely for the purposes of the company The profit 
gamed (if any) is an additional advantage which is 
obtained for the shareholders by means of tiading. 
This profit may legitimately be used by the com- 
pany to reward and recompense its shareholders, 
and the return which is made to each individual 
shareholder for the use of his money is called a 
dividend. 

With the exception to be noticed hereafter, theic 
is nothing in any of the Companies Acts which has 
reference to the payment of dividends, and the 
legislature has left*the matter to the company itself 
to determine. The articles of as.sociation must, 
therefore, be looked at to sec what detcrinination 
has been arnved at, for they must govern the whole 
question. It is possible to make the most elaborate 
arrangements regarding, and to place the greatest 
restrictions upon, the payment of divideiicls ; but 
this IS not a wise course to adopt if the company is 
a public one, and relics upon the sujipoit of out- 
siders by their becoming shareholders to cany on 
its undertaking. Generally .speaking, it will be 
sufficient to incorporate as neaily as possible the 
provisions relating to the same contained in Table A 
{qv ). The articles, then, will practically govern tlie 
whole matter eff the payment of dividends, subject 
to the general principle that dividends must be paid 
exclusively out of pro|its and not out of capital 

The greatest difficulty is to arrive at wJiat are 
really profits, and this is a question which has 
recei^'ed different answers Profit lias been defined 
as the gam resulting from the emjfioynicnt of cajutal 
It really consists of the juoduic or its value whn h 
remains to those who employ their capital m an 
industrial undertaking, after all the ncce.s.sary pay- 
ments have been deducted, and all the cajutal 
wasted and used in the unclei taking has bc‘cn 
replaced. Roughly speaking, this means that at 
the end of a period of trading, ujj to the time when 
the accounts of the company are made up, the 
whole of the circulating capital of the company 
must be replaced, and a certain allowance made for 
the loss or depreciation of the fixed cajnta). The 
latter is generally provided for by the creation of 
a special fund, but m certain instances it is po.ssible 
for the articles to provide that no loss or dejnecia- 
tion shall be provided for, especially when the com- 
pany is established for the purpose of carrying on 
a mere temporary concern. Again, as far as the 
fixed capital is concerned, any chance improvement 
in its value mav treated as a profit. 

But othei methods of calculating profit.s .. e 
necessary in tlAi case of large businesses and joint 
stock companies. In his standard work on the 
Companies Acts, Lord Justice Buckley says : " The 
profits of an undertaking are not such sum as may 
remain after the payment of every debt, but are 
the exceis of the revenue receipts over expenses 
properly chargeable to revenue account. As to 
what expenses are properly chargeable to capital 
and what to revenue it is necessarily impossible to 
lay down any rule. In many cases it may be for 


the shareholders to determineffor themselves, pro- 
vided the determination be honest and within legal 
limits. Where expenses properly (.hargeable to 
capital have been paid out of revenue, the company 
is justified in recouping the revenue account at a 
subsequent time out of capital. The proper and 
legitimate way of arriving at a statement of profits 
IS to take the facts as they actually stand, and, 
after forming an estimate of the assets as they 
actually exist, to draw a balance so as to ascertain 
the result in the shape of profit ami loss. If this be 
done fairly and honestly, without any fraudulent 
intention or purpos6 of deceiving anyone, it does 
not render the dividend fraudulent that tliere was 
not cash in hand to pay it, or that the company 
was even obliged to boriow money for that purpose. 
And the fact that an estimated value was put upon 
assets which were then in jeopardy and were sub- 
sequently lost does not render the balance sheets 
delusive and fraudulent." , 

Two cases m which the manner of calcula^ng 
profits was discussed are worthy of inference, viz., 
Lee V. Neuchaiel Asphalte Company, 1887, 41 Ch. D. 
1, and Verner v. General and Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust, 1894, 2 Ch. 239. In the first it was 
decided that where the shares of a limited company 
have, under a duly legisteicd contract, been allowed 
as fully jiaid-up shaies in consideration of assets 
handed over to the company, it is under no obliga- 
tion to kcej) the value of these assets flp to the 
nominal amount of its capital, and the payment of 
a dividend is not to be considcicd a return of cajfital, 
inciely on the ground that no provision has been 
made for keeping the assets uj) to the nominal 
amount of capital. There is notliing in the Com- 
panies Act to prohibit a company formed to work 
a wasting j)rc)pei ty, such as a mine or a |)atent, from 
distributing, as dividend, the excess of the proceeds 
of working above the expenses of working, nor to 
impose on the company any obligation to set apart 
a .sinking fund to meet the depreciation in the value 
of the wasting j'lroperty. If the expenses of working 
exceed the receipts, the accounts must not be made 
out so as to show an apparent profit, and so enable 
the company to pay a dividend out of capital, but 
the division of the profits without providing a sink- 
ing fund is not such a payment of dividends out of 
capital as is forbidden by law. In the second case, 
a different method of ascertaining profits was pro- 
pounded. There the defendants were a limited 
company, whose objects were to invest their capital 
m stocks, funds, Shares, and securities of various 
descriptions, and the receipts of the company from 
the income of these investments were made applic- 
able to paying a dividend. The market mice of 
some of the investments of the company fell, and 
others oi them proved worthless, so that the value 
of the company’s assets was materially diminished ; 
but the mcom<‘ received from the investment for 
the year » oiisidci ably exceeded the expenses of the 
year. One of the trustees of the company brought an 
action on behalf of himself and all the stockholders 
in the company against the company and the other 
trustees to restrain the . ompany from declaring a 
dividend, on the ground that, imtil the los.s of 
capital was made up, a payment of dividend would 
be a payment out of capital. It was held, by the 
Court of Appeal, that it was within the power of 
the company to declare a dividend, inasmuch as 
there is no law to prevent a company from sinking 
its capital in the purchase of a property-producing 
income and dividing that incomq without making 
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provision for keeping up the value of the capital ; 
and that fixed capital may be sunk and lost, and 
yet the excess of current receipts over current 
expenses may be applied in payment ot a dividend, 
though where the income of a company arises from 
the turning over of circulating capital, no dividend 
can be paid unless the circulating capital is kept up 
to its original value, as otherwise there would be a 
payment of dividend out of capital. 

In the sot ond case, Lord Lindley made the 
following remarks in the course of his judgment : 
" It has been already said that dividends presup- 
pose profits of some sort, and this is unquestionably 
true , but the word profits is by no inoaiis tree from 
ambiguity. The law is much more accurately 
expressed by saying that dividends cannot be paid 
out of capital, than by saying that they can only 
be paid out of profits. The last expression leads to 
the inference that the capital must always be kept 
up, and be represented by assets wliicn, if sold, 
would produce it ; and this is more than is required 
by law. Pcrha\)s the shortest way of expressing the 
distinction which I am endeavouring to explain is 
to say that fixed capital may be sunk and lost, and 
yet that the excess of current receipts over current 
payments may be divided, but that floating or 
circAilating capital must be kept up. as otherwise 
it will enter into and form part of such excess, m 
which cas|! to divide such excess without deducting 
the capital which forms part of it will be contrary 
to law.” 

Dividends must be paid out of profits and out of 
profits alone, except as is provided by Section 91 
of the Act of 1908. A payment of a dividend out 
of the capital is ultra vires, for it amounts to a reduc- 
tion of the capital of the company, and such a 
reduction is rarely permissible. And, on general 
principles of liability, if directors do pay a dividend 
out of capital, they are held responsible to the com- 
pany for the whole amount so paid. The articles 
cannot make provision for any such payment, nor 
can the shareholders resolve in a general meeting 
that the capital of the company shall be so applied. 
It is probable that if a dividend is illegally declared 
for the purpose of giving a fictitious value to the 
shares of a company, the directors who take part in 
declaring it may be made criminally liable for con- 
spiracy to defraud ; but it is not necessary that the 
whole of the profits of a company should be dis- 
tributed. There is an inherent right in the directors 
to lay aside a certain portion of the profits a? a 
reserve fund, even though the articles have made no 
provision to this elfect. And this is a wise pre- 
caution. Nor does it inflict any great hardship upon 
the shsyeliolders. They have the appointment of 
the directors in their hands, and if dissatisfaction is 
felt at the management of the finances of the com- 
pany, they have an adequate method of dealing 
with the matter by changing the body of the 
directorate. Profits paid into a reserve fund never- 
theless remain piofits of the company and may be 
subsequently distnbuted. 

The financial arrangements being in the hands of 
the directors, it is for them to ascertain the state of 
the company at st;ated periods, and to see what sums 
are available out of the profits (if any) for dividends, 
after meeting all piior charges. Shares are divided 
into various classes, the most common being prefer- 
ence and ordinary shares. There is generally a fixed 
rate of interest payable on the preference shares. 
Ihis must first of all be deducted from the available 
profits. If the pfeference shares are cumulative, 


and there has been a deficiency in the Interest pay- 
able in previous years, -this has also to be provid^* 
for. After that, a certain amount is put aside as a 
reserve fund, if it is decided to create one. Then 
come the ordinary shareholders, and they are the 
principal persons to be considered. The whole of 
the available remaining profits may be divided, or 
any part thereof up to the extent of the maximum 
rate of interest (if any) provided by the articles. 
Unless there is some special clause in the articles 
restricting the payment in proportion to the amount 
paid up on the shares held by the shareholders, the 
dividend ought to be declared in proportion to the 
nominal amount of the shares, without any refer- 
ence to the actual sum which has been paid upon 
them. The statement of accounts and the proposi- 
tions of the directors as to the payment of dividends 
are forwarded to the shareholders at the time of 
sending out the notices for the annual general 
meeting. At the meeting the propositions of the 
directors are put to the vote, and if they are carried, 
including the recommendation as to the payment 
of a dividend, the dividend becomes due and pay- 
able by the company. Sometimes when a company 
IS particularly successful, the directors may declare 
and pay an interim dividend which is a kind of pay- 
ment in advance of the dividend that it is expected 
will be declared at the end of the financial year. This 
should always be provided for by the articles of 
association. 

No dividend is payable until it has been declared 
m the proper way. And this applies not only to the 
case of ordinary shareholders, but also to preference 
shareholders. It is immaterial that the funds of the 
company are ample to supply all wants. Without 
a declaration of a dividena none is payable, and no 
debt has been incurred in respect of the same ; but 
as soon as a dividend has been declared a share- 
holder has a right to sue for the same unless he 
receives payment. The debt is in the nature of a 
specialty debt, that is, the right of action upon it 
docs not become barred until after the lapse of 
twenty years. The reason for this is that the certi- 
ficate of each shareholder is sealed with the seal of 
the company. The articles of association may some- 
times limit this, but there appears to be a great 
objection to any such restriction on the ground that 
the London Stock Exchange declines to recognise 
a company with such a clause m its articles. The 
amount to be paid is fixed, and the dividend is 
payable to the holder whose name is entered on the 
register. It sometimes happens that a shareholder 
transfcis his shares at or near the time of the 
declaration of the dividend. The contract entered 
into between the transferor and the transferee 
should contain a term providing for the dividend. 
In the absence of any agreement the date of the 
document governs the matter. If the dividend is 
declared before the date, the amount payable goes 
to the transferor ; if after the date, to the trans- 
feree. Shares which are so transferred and to which 
the right of receiving the dividend is attached are 
said to be ” cum dividend ” ; if the Wght to receive 
the dividend is reserved by the transferor they axe 
said to be ” ex dividend.” It is the practice to 
deduct income tax from the amount of the dividend 
before paying it over. 

It has been stated that if directors fhake an 
improper payment of a dividend, they are liable to 
be sued for the amount so paid. But if the payment 
is received by the shareholders with a full knowledge 
of the improper nature of the payment, the directors 
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may claim to be indemnified by the shareholders 
who have been paid. Unless provision is specially 
made in the articles it is improper to make any pay- 
ments of dividends except in cash. A shareholder 
may very naturally decline to accept securities of 
any kind, no matter how valuable they may be 
declared to be. 

Although no notice of any trust may be entered 
upon the register, shares are very frequently held 
in the name of a registered holder for the benefit of 
and in trust for some other person. So long as the 
beneficiary lives, or so long as he is entitled to take 
the benefits of any dividends under the terms of 
the trust, he is the person who ought to receive the 
dividends declared. But if the trust is determined 
so far as he is concerned and another person becomes 
entitled, as if, for example, shaies are left in trust 
for a tenant for hfe and aftei wards for a remainder- 
man, a right of apportionment is given by riTison of 
the Apportionment Act, 1870 (33 and 34 Vict c. 35), 
and the estate of the tenant for hfe benefits if a 
dividend is declared after the termination of his 
interest, proportionately to the time during winch 
he was beneficially entitled. 

To the general rule that dividends cannot be paid 
out of capital, but only out of profits, a notable 
exception was made by the Companies Act, 1907. 
By that Act it was provided, for the lust time, that 
the old rule may be broken into in c uses where the 
shares of a company arc issued for tlie purpose of 
laising money to defray the expenses of the con- 
struction of any works or buildings, or the provision 
of any plant which cannot bo made profitable for 
a lengthened period. The section of the Act of 1907 
has been rc-etiact^d by Section 91 of the Act of 
1908. As this section is one of great importance, 
it is here given tn extenso — 

“91. Where any shaies of a company are issued 
for the purpose of raising money to dofiay the 
expenses of the construction of any works or 
buildings or the provision of any [ilant which can- 
not be made profitable for a lengthened period, 
the company may pay interest on so mui-h-of that 
share capital as is for the time being iiaid up for 
the ])criod and 'subject to the conditions and 
restrictions in tlus section mentioned, and may 
charge the same to capital as pait of the (Ost of 
construction of the work or building, or the 
provision of plant : 

“ Provided that — 

“ (1) No such payment shall be made unless 
the same is authorised by the articles or by ^ 
special resolution ; 

“ (2) No such payment, whether authorise(i 
by the articles or by special resolution, shall be 
made without the previous samtion of the 
Board of Trade : 

“ (3) Before sanctioning any such payment 
the Board of Trade may, at the expense of tin 
company, apj)Oint a person to inquiie .in 
report to them as to the circumstances of i le 
case, and may, before making the appointment 
require the company to give security for me 
payment of the costs of the inquiry : 

" (4) The payment shall be made only for such 
period as may be determined by the Board of 
Trade ; and such period shall in no case extend 
beyond the close of the half year next after the 
half year during which the works or buildings 
have been actually completed or the plant 
provided ; 


“ (5) The rate of intefest shall in no case 
exceed 4 per cent, per annum or such lower rate 
as may for the time being be prescribed by 
Order in Council : 

“ (6) The payment of the interest shall not 
operate as a reduction of the amount paid up 
on the shares in respect of which it is paid ; 

“ (7) The accounts of the company sWl show 
the share capital on which, and the rate at 
which, interest has been paid out of capital 
during the period to which the accounts relate : 

“ (8) Nothing in this section shall affect 
any company to which the Indian Railways 
Act, 1894, as amended, by any subsequent 
enactment, applies." 

DIVIDENDS IN DANKBUPTCY.— Tim property 
of a bankrupt which is available for cieditois after 
payment of costs is distributed by the trustee in 
tlie form of dividends. * 

While retaining su( h sums as may be nece^ary 
for the costs of administration, tlm» trustee must 
declare and distribute dividends as soon as possible 
1 he fust dividend must generally be declared and 
distributed withm four months after the first 
meeting of n editors, while subbe<iiKnt dividonds 
must be declared and disti'ibuted at intervals of 
not more than six months 

Befoic a dividend is declared, notice is sent to 
the Gazette, and to each cieditor mentioi^cd in the 
statement of affairs wlio has not proved. On 
declaring a dividend, the tiusteo also sends a 
notice showing the amount and method of payment 
of the dividend. 

Where the paitncr of a fiirn becomes bankrupt, 
a Cl editor to whom the bankrupt is indebted jointly 
with the other partiuTS ot the firm, or any of them, 
cannot receive any dividend out of the separate 
piopcrty of the bankrupt until all tlie separate 
ci editors have received the full amount of their 
respective debts 

Where joint and separate properties arc being 
admniistcicd, dividends of the joint and separate 
propel ties must generally be declared together. 

I he expenses of and incident to su( h dividends are 
faitly apportioned by the tiustee between the 
joint and separate piopcities, regaid being had to 
the work done and the benefit received by each 
pro[)ei ty 

In the calculation and distribution of a dividend, 
the trustee makes piovision for debts due to jier- 
sons resident m places so distant that thev liave 
no time to tender their proofs, or to establish them 
if disputed, and also for provable debts which are 
the subject of claims not yet detcrminetl. He also 
makes provision for any disputed proofs or claims, 
and for administration expenses. Subject to the 
foregoing excc]>ti(ins, Jie distributes as dividend all 
money in hand 

As a creditor may come in at any time, the 
cieditor who has not ptoved before the declaration 
of a dividend, may be jiaid out of any money in 
the hands of the trustee. Any dividend he may 
hav^ failed to receive 'ore that time is applied 
to the payment of any future dividend. He can- 
not however, disturb the , distnbutftin of any 
dividend declared before his debt was proved by 
reason that lie has not participated therein. Having 
realised all the property of the bankrupt, or as 
much as he can. without needlessly prolonging the 
trusteeship, the trustee declares a final dividend. 
Before so doing, he gives notice t(^ the persons whose 
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claims to be credit^'s have been notified, but not 
established to his satisfaction, that if they do not 
establisli their < laims to the satisfaction of the 
court within a time limited by {he notice, he will 
proceed to declare a final dividend, without regard 
to their < laims After the expiration of the time so 
limited, or any fuither time allowed by the court, 
the pioperly of the bankrupt is divided among the 
creditors who have proved their debts without 
regard to the claims of any other persons. The 
trustee ( annot be sued for a dividimd, but the 
court may ordei him to pay it, and also to pay 
out of his own money interest thereon for the time 
that it IS withheld, and the costs of the application. 

Evi n after his iclease, if he has moneys of the 
debtor in his liands, an order may be made against 
the trustee. It would not, however, be made m 
favour of one who had taken an assignment of a 
proved debt A dividend cannot be attached to 
answer a judgment obtained against the creditor. 

The trustcy pays unclaimed dividends into the 
liankruptcy Estates Account at the Eank of 
England. A rec eipt given to him by the Hoard of 
Trade is an effectual discharge Unclaimed divi- 
dends mean dividends whu h, although declared on 
■existing and admitted jiioofs, have not been claimed. 

Any surplus remaining after payment in full of 
his creditors, with inteiest, and of the costs, charges, 
and expenses of the proceedings under the 
bankruptcy petition, belongs to the bankrupt. 

The bankrupt may dispose of the surplus by will 
or deed, even while the bankruptcy is pending and 
before the surplus is ascertained. 

DIVIDEND WARRANT. — This is an order issued 
by a joint stock company upon its bankers for the 
payment of the interest or dividend due to a share- 
holder upon his holding. Unless there is a special 
stipulation to the contrary, a dividend warrant 
mu.st always be signed by the person to whom it is 
made payable. In practice, however, where a 
dividend warrant is made payable to several per- 
sons, the signature of one of Ihcun is generally 
accepted as sufticient, but when it is an interest 
warrant, the signatures of all are necessary 

DIVIDIVI. — The native name for the twisted 
pods ol the CcBsalpima coriarta, a leguminous tree 
of South America. These pods are rich in tannin, 
and are in great reejuest by tanner.s and dyers 
Great Britain’s supplies come chiefly from 
Venezuela 

DOCK.--A dock IS a place ai t;,ficially formed for 
the reception of ships, the entrance to which is 
generally closed by gates. There are two kinds of . 
docks : Dry docks and wet docks. The former aic 
used fo*" receiving ships for inspection and repairs 
For this jiurpose, the dock must be so contrived 
that the water may be admitted or excluded at 
pleasure, so that a vessel Ccln be floated in when 
the tide is high, and that the water may run out 
with the fall of the tide, or be pumped out, the 
closing of the gates preventing its return. Wet 
docks are formed for the purpose of keeping vessels 
always afloat. One of the chief uses of a dock Is to 
keep a unifoim level of water, so that the business 
of loading ^and unloading ships can be carried on 
without interruption; The first wet dock for corn- 
men ial purposes made in this kingdom was formed 
in the year 1708 at Liverpool, then a place of no 
importance 

D0('K AND TOWN DUES.— These are dues which 
are peculiar to the port of Liverpool. They are 
chargeable upon * most of the goods which are 
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exported from or imported into that city, the 
town dues being levied, so it appears, for the use 
of the port, whether a vessel carrying goods actually 
goes into dock or not. 

DOCK DUES.— Dock dues are payments made to 
the owners of docks by shipowners using the docks 
in the proportion to their ship's tonnage, and by 
shippers when they are entered at the Custom 
House. 

DOCKETS. — The summaries which are made of 
the contents of letters or other documents. In tlie 
old pigeon-hole system of filing letters, they are 
folded in one uniform size, with a blank space 
outside on which the docket is written, “ Docket- 
ing ” obviates the necessity of looking at every 
letter in a certain bundle when searching for a 
particular one. Modern filing systems have done 
away with much ot the nc('d lor tlie docket. 

DOCK yVARRANTS. — 'Dock warrants are orders 
or authorities for the removal of goods and mer- 
chandise warehoused in the various docks. Ihe 
orders are granted by the proper officer at the docks, 
on application of the importer, in favour of anyone 
whom the latter shall name. In the Factors Act, 
1889, a dock warrant is included in the phrase 
“ document of title,” and is defined as being a 
” document used m the ordinary course ot business 
as proof of the possession or control of goods, or 
authorising, or purporting to authorise, either by 
indorsement or by delivery, the possessor of the 
document to transfer or receive goods thereby 
represented.” It jiasscs by indorsement and 
delivery, and transfers the absolute right to the 
goods described in it. The lawful transfer of a dock 
warrant to a person as a buyer or owner of the 
goods, and its transfer by that person to another, 
who takes it in good faith and for valuable con- 
sideration, has the same effect for defeating any 
vendor's hen or right of stoppage tn iransitu as the 
transfer of a bill of lading has for defeating the right 
of stoppage tn transits. But where the question is 
only between the immediate parties to a contract, 
a dock warrant is not a document of title to the 
goods referred to m it, but only a mere token of 
authority to receive the possession of tlic goods ; 
and it does not, like a bill of lading, pass the posses- 
sion by indorsement to another person so as to pic- 
vent the seller of tlie goods stojipmg them in 
transitu, unless an established custom to that effect 
IS proved, which was in the contemplation of the 
jiartics to the contract. A dock warrant is liable to 
a stamp duty of 3d , which may be denoted by an 
adhesive stamp, to be cancelled by the person by 
whom the mslruiiient i.s executed oi issued. The 
inset sliows the usual lorm of dock warrant 

DOCKYARD. — In the fullest meaning of the woid, 
a ” dockyard ” is a government establishment where 
ships of every kind are built and repaired, and sup- 
plied with the men and stores required to maintain 
them m a state of efficiency for war ; but in prac- 
tice few, if any, existing dockyards are of so com- 
plete a nature ; many of them, for instance, do not 
undertake the building of ships at all, while ’others 
arc little more than harbours where a ship may 
replenish her stores and carry out minor repairs. 
Private firms are relied on for the construction of 
many ships down to an advanced stage, the Govern- 
ment dockyai ds completing and equipping them for 
commission. There are royal dockyards at Ascen- 
sion, Bermuda, Bombay (Royal Indian Marine), 
Gibraltar, Haulbowhne (Royal Alexandra), Hong 
Kong, Kidderpore (Royal Indian Marine), Malta, 
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Pembroke, Portland, Port Said, Portsmouth, 
Itosyth, Sydney, Weihaiwci, West India Docks 
^Naval Store Depot). 

DOCUMENT, — Any specific paper or writincf. 
DOCUMENTARY RILL. — A documentary bdl is 
a bill of exchange which is accompanied by various 
documents, such as bill of lading, dock warrant, 
delivery order, pohcy of insurance, invoice. They 
are largely dealt with by bankers, who make 
advances upon them. 

When a banker advances against shipments he 
sends the bill abroad, with the bills of lading 
attached, for payment. When the documents are 
given up against acceptance, the banker has then 
to rely upon the acceptor, regarding whom he 
should have satisfactory information. 

Where a credit is opened abroad at a customer’s 
request against bills of lading, policy, etc,, the 
foreign banker draws on the banker m tliis country 
and sends the bill, with the documents attached-, 
to the English banker. The documents may be 
taken by the customer and paid for at once ; or 
the amount may be charged to the customer and 
the documents held as security until required In 
some cases the bills of lading may be handed to 
the customer and a letter taken from him hypothe- 
cating the goods to the bank, and undertaking to 
hand over to the bank the proceeds from the sale 
of the goods, and until that is done the customer 
agrees to hold the goods or the proceeds in trust for 
the bank. When this is done, a separate account is 
usually opened for the operation In such cases the 
banker really parts with his security and has to 
rely upon the honour of his customer. In case of 
failure, trustees generally recognise the.se under- 
takings. There is the danger, however, that there 
may be a contra account due from the customer to 
a purchaser of the goods, in which case, as the latter 
has no notice of the hypothecation, he is entitled 
to deduct the contra account from the amount he 
is due to pay as the jiurchase price of the goods. 

When documentary bills are discounted, the 
hanker takes a note of hypothecation or memo- 
randum of depo.sit, from the customer, by which the 
bill of lading and the goods are pledged to the 
banker and under which he is given a right, if 
necessary, to sell the goods The stamp duty upon 
the note of hypothecation, or memorandum of 
deposit, IS 6tl. 

If a banker sells a documentary bill, he indorses 
it and thus becomes liable thereon ; the bills of 
lading, indorsed m blank by the shipper, and the 
insurance policy, accompany the bill. 

A banker keeps a record of all his liabilities on 
acceptances and indorsements. 

Where documents are given up against payment 
of a bill under rebate, the rate is usually J per rent 
above the deposit rate of the principal London 
banks, and is calculated from the date when the 
money (free of cost) will be in the hands of the 
person entitled to r^eive it, and at the place wbeie 
it is payable. A receipt is indoised upon the bid 
that tht amouift has been paid under rebate at 
.... per cent. 

DOCUMENT CREDIT,— This teim is used to 
signify a letter of credit which is issued on con- 
dition that certain specified securities shall bo 
deposited* as collateral security for moneys 
advanced. 

DOGS, THE LAW AS TO , — The dog IS a domestic 
animal, and is considered to be goods or property. 
It is, therefore, an offence to steal a dog, the same 


as it is an offence to steal good§ If a dog, which is 
not known to be vicious, bites a person, it is gener- 
ally allowed tlus first bite free, although the conse- 
quences to the person bitten may not be pleasant. 
It is an ofTciico to shoot a dog which is trespassing 
on the land of another. If the dog is wilfully sent 
upon the land of another, the offence, if any, is 
committed by the man, not by the dog. 

An Act to consolidate the enactments relating to 
injury to live stock by dogs, and otherwise to amend 
the law, was jiasscd in 1906 The owner of a dog 
shall be liable in damages for injury done to any 
cattle by that dog If, on complaint, a court of 
summary conviction is .satisfied that a dug is 
dangerous, and not kept under proper control, the 
court may order the dog to be kept under proper 
control, or be destroyed. The penalty for dis- 
obedunce is 20s for every day of disobedience. 
Dogs in the higliway must w'ear a collar with the 
name and addicss of the ownei inscribed ujion it. 
This rule is only conij>ulsory m those, paits of ISic 
United Kingdom where the local authority orders 
it. io prevent the worrying of cattle, dogs must 
not be allowed to .stray between sunset and simii.se. 

If a police officer considers that a dog is a stray 
dog, he may seize and detain it until the owner has 
paid all expenses. If the dog wears a collar with a 
name and address upon it, a notice will ])e sent to 
that address, .stating that the dog will b(»sold or 
destroyed within seven days if not chiimed befoie 
then. All expenses incuried by llie jiohce must be 
jiaid. No .such dog seized shall be given or sold for 
the purjioses of vivisection The chief officer of 
police of each district must keep a register of all 
(logs seized, and this register shall be ojien to jiublic 
inspection on payment ot a fee of Is Establish- 
ments which receive stray dogs must also keep a 
register, and aie entitled to charge Is for inspection 
thereof 

If a jKTson finds a stray dog, and takes jio.ssession 
of it, he must restore it to its owner, or give notice 
to the police of his distritt. The riotu e must be in 
writing, and must contain full jiarticulars, eg., a 
description of the dog, where it was found, and who 
is detaining it 

An annual licence must be taken out by the 
owner or kecjter of every dog which is more than 
.SIX months old , the charge (duty) is 7s 6d (See 
Lici'NCES.) No Ik enre need be taken out for young 
houn'is under tweKe months old, if they have not 
been icsed in any yack of hounds No licence is 
rcHjiurcd for a dog kejit by a blind jicrson foi his or 
hci guidance Sheep dogs are exempt from licence. 
1 he owner, whether farmer or shepherd, must fill 
uj) the proper form, and state that the dog m kept 
.solely to tend sheep or cattle. If the farm is very 
laige, as many as eight dogs may be kept without 
a licence. Heavy peiiefltics are exacted if there 
IS any fiauduicnt nus.statement made in the 
declaration 

If it IS iicces.sary in the public interest to do so, 
a public department may order that all clogs used 
for domestic purposes ^'.dl be muzzled. 

DOtlSKLNS. — The skins of dogs are used for a 
variety of purposes, some being taiyied and 
omjiloyed in the manufacture of boots, shoes, and 
gloves : while other long-haired kinds are valuable 
for mats, co.its, etc. The latter sort is exported 
from New Chang, in China. 

DOGWOOD. — A species of cornel tree, noted for 
the hardness of its wood, from which tool handles, 
cogs, and skewers are made. It produces the best 
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charcoal for the mi iufacturc of gunpowder, and it 
yields an oil, similar to olive oil. It is also valuable 
in medicine, a purgative and febrifuge being 
obtained from the bark. 

DOIT.-— A small piece of Dutch copper money — 
also called " duyt ' — m value the eighth part of a 
stiver or half a farthing in English money. 

DOLLAR.— (See Foreign Moneys — Canada, 
China. Mexico. United States) 

DOMICIL.— The term is not capable of being 
exactly defined, but it indicates generally the place 
where a person has his true, fixed, and permanent 
home, and to which, whenever he is absent, he has 
the intention of returning at some time or other. 

It IS frequently extremely difficult to decide, when 
a pel son changes Ins place of residence, what is his 
particular domu il at any particular time ; yet it ii 
most important to know it, since it is the law of tha 
domicil which decides thd capacity to contract in 
all the niMst important private affaiis of life. 

Jn 1869, in the case of Udny v Udny. Lord 
Westbury described what the law of domicil is aa 
accepted m the English courts, as follows : " It is a 
settled piinciplc tliat no man shall be without a 
domicil, and to secure this result, the law attributes 
to every individual as soon as he is born the domicil 
of his fathcT if the child be legitimate, and the 
domicil of the mother il illegitimate 'Ihis has been 
called t^ie domic.il of oiigin, and is involuntary 
Other domicils, including domicil by operation of 
law, as on marriage, are domicils of choice. For as 
soon as an individual is su% juris, it is competent to 
him to elect and assume another domicil, the con- 
tinuance of which depends upon his will and act. 
When another domicil is put on. the domicil of 
origin is for that purpose relinquished, and remains 
in abeyance during the continuance of the domicil 
of choice ; but as the domicil of origin is the creature 
of law, and independent of the will of the paity, it 
would be inconsistent with tfio principles on which 
it is by law created and ascribed to suppose that it 
is capable of being by the act of the party entirely 
obliterated and extinguished. It revives and exists 
whenever there is no other domicil, and it does not 
rcqyire to be regained or reconstituted a7iimo et 
facto, m the manner which is necessary for the 
acquisition of a domicil of choice. Domicil of choice 
IS a conclusion or inference which the law derives 
from the fact of a man fixing voluntarily his sole or 
chief residence in a particular place, with an inten- 
tion of continuing to reside there for an unhmited 
lime. This is a description ot the circumstances 
which create or constitute a domicil, and not a 
definition of the term. There must be a residence 
fieely .chosen, and not prescribed or dictated by any 
external necessity, such as the duties of office, the 
demands of creditors, or the relief from illness; 
and it must be residence fixed not for a limited 
period or particular purpose, but general and 
indefinite in its future contemplation. It is true 
that residence originally temporary, or intended for 
a limited period, may afterwards become general and 
unlimited ; and in such a case so soon as the change 
of purpose, or animus manendi, can be inferred, the 
fact of domicil is established. The domicil of origin 
may be extinguished by act of law, as, for example, 
by sentence of death or exile for life, which puts 
an end to the status cwths of the criminal ; but it 
cannot be destroyed by the will and act of the party. 
Domicil of choice, as it is gamed ammo et facto, so it 
may be put an end to in the same manner.” 

In the ordinary/ mercantile contracts the capacity 


of contracting is probably governed by the law of 
the country where the contract is made, but the 
point is difficult and the question is not free from 
doubt. 

No person can be without a domicil. If he changes 
from place to place, and has no fixed determination 
of fixing his permanent abode in any particular 
country, the law of England presumes that he has 
either never lost or has reverted to the domicil of his 
origin. It is the combination of the two things — 
residence and intention to remain — that are the 
most important factors in deciding where a person 
has his domicil, and without these two it is assumed 
that there is an intention to return to the original 
abode. 

In a recent case it was decided that, in spite of 
the almost continuous residence of a stranger in this 
country for twenty-eight years, there had not been 
shown a fixed and settled intention of abandoning 
the ilomicil of origin — the United States — and, 
therefore, legacy duty, which was claimed by the 
Crown on the basis that the stranger had acquired 
an English domicil was not payable. A person's 
desire to retain a domn.il is ineffective if, in fact, 
the two things necessary are not combined, or if 
his own acts indicate an intention contrary to the 
wishes he may have exprcs.scd. 

Domicils arc usually described as being of three 
kinds : Of origin, of choice, and by operation of 
law. The domicil of origin is that which a person 
receives at his birth In the case of a legitimate 
child, born during the lifetime of its father, the 
domicil is that of the fathei at the moment of birth, 
and it changes if the domicil of tlie father changes ; 
if the father dies before the child attains twenty-one 
years, then if the child lives with lus mother, her 
domicil IS his, and his domicil changes with hers. 
An illegitimate child (like a posthumous child) takes 
the domicil of his mother, and retains it during 
minority ; after majority he can acqunc an inde- 
eiidcnt domiul, but until he acquires a new domicil 
IS domicil of origin remains, and li he abandons his 
domicil of choke, hi.s dornicil of origin levives. A 
foundling is domiciled in the country where it is 
born or found. Where a person has become a lunatic 
after attaining his majority, his domicil remains as 
it was at the commencement of his lunacy, and is 
not affected by a change m the domicil of the person 
who has his legal custody. It may be noted here 
that English courts exercise jurisdiction to inquire 
into the lunacy of a foreigner, domiciled abroad, 
but temporarily here, though he possesses realty 
abroad, and has no property here, except personal 
chattels brought with him 

The domicil of choice is that which a person sui 
juris fixes upon for himself, and is acquired by the 
combination of residence and the intention of per- 
manent or indefinite residence in the new place of 
abode ; so that if it were perfectly clear that the 
intention of removing was to make a perinanent 
settlement, a right of domicil could be acquired in 
a few days. The domicil of origin is retained until a 
domicil of choice is, in fact, acquired, and the domic il 
of choice IS retained until it is abandoned either by 
the acquisition of a new domicil of choice, or 
resumption of the domicil of origin. A new domic il 
IS, of course, not acquired by the mere intention of 
establishing a permanent residence in another 
country, but the intention must be completed by 
actual residence. The onus of proving a change of 
domicil lies upon the person who asserts it, and 
must be proved by satisfactory evidence, a 
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person whose domicil of origin was English did not 
lose it, and gain a Scotch domicil, by making his 
home in Scotland for several years, because the sur- 
rounding facts did not clearly show his intention to 
abandon his domicil of origin. There are certain pre- 
sumptions against a change of domicil, e g , an exile 
from a foreign country does not acquire a domuil 
here from the mere fact of settling in England, nor 
will an Englishman be readily deemed to liave 
acquired a domicil m a country in which the social, 
political, and religious institutions differ from those 
of England ; but these presumptions may, of 
course, be rebutted by evicience of the partuular 
circumstances in each case. 

The domicil by operation of law is that which the 
law presumes, either from the dependent condition 
of the person, or from the < ircumstam cs of the i ase, 
when it is not clear what the exact intentions of the 
party were as to Ins future residence Thus, the 
domicil of a wife is always the same as that of her 
husband, and changes with every change of the 
domicil of her husband, even if she lives apart iiom 
him ; and a minor takes that of his parent or 
guardian A widow retains the last domicil of her 
husband until she changes it, which she can do in 
the same way as any otlu'r poison not subject to 
legal disabilities ; and the jwsition of a divi/rccd 
woman is like that of a widow, for she retains the 
domicil she had immediately befoie the divorce until 
she acquires another , a wife who is judiually 
separated from het husband can m some respects, 
at any rate, acquire a dornicil of her own. 

Persons in the diplomatic or consular services do 
not acquire a domicil m the jilace where they are 
engaged, for they arc liable to be transferred oi 
recalled at any time, nor does a person travelling 
abroad for the benefit of his health accjuire a new 
domuil. A Biitish subject may, of course, have a 
Colonial domicil of oiigin, and it such subject 
acquires accoulmg to English law a domicil of choice 
in a country whcio the local law does not recognise 
domicil, but distributes the movables of a foreigner 
dying within its jurisdiction according to the law 
of his nationality, the English courts will distiibutc 
hi5, movable assets according to the law of his 
Colonial domicil of origin. 

As to marriage settlements, they arc, generally 
speaking, governed by the law of the domicil as 
regards their validity and construction, unless 
another law is adoptccl by the contract itself in the 
place of the law of the domicil It may be noted 
here that, whcic parlies interinaiiy under a main 
monial rSf^tme, the law of which gives to each <•[ 
them certain rights over pro})eity acquired by 
either of the spouses during the maiiiage, even 
though there is no maniage settlement, a sub- 
sequent change in their domicil will not affect those 
nghts, as the law of the matrimonial regime is 
incorporated by inference into the contract of 
marriage and determines the succession to su fi 
property, e.g., wf^^re two French people inbi 
married, and subsequently came over to and liv< d 
in En^and fot many years, and the husband 
acquired a huge fortune in business, it was held 
that he could not dispose of the foitune by will as 
he wished, irrespective of the claims of his wife 
under the matrimonial regime of their domicil of 
origin. • 

Wills are governed as regards their meaning and 
interpretation by the law of the domicil of the 
testator. It should be noted that leaseholds, 
although they are personal property by English 


law, are real property according to international 
law ; and, therefore, a will that deals with English 
leaseholds must comply with the requirements of 
English law, in the same way as a will dealing with 
English real property. As to succession to property, 
the bona vacanha or unclaimed personal property m 
England of an intestate and heirless foreigner, 
domiciled and dying abroad, falls to the English 
Crown, and not to the government of the deceased's 
domicil, for the principle that “ movable chattels 
follow the person " only applies to distribution, and 
not to a pierogative right of the Crown. A British 
subject residing or staying tcmjioranly abroad can 
(since 1861) make a will {qv.) as far as his peisonal 
property is concerned, either in English form, or in 
the form in vogue in the country where he is residing, 
or in the form of the country where he is domiciled, 
or in the form of that part of the British dominions 
where he had his domicil of origin. 

The domicil of a coiporation is the plAce which 
is considered by law to be the ccntic of its allai^S. 
In the case of a non-trading corporation, it is the 
place where its functions are dischaiged. The 
domicil of a trading corporation or tomj)any is its 
principal jilace of business, or wheie its head oHice 
is and its administration is chiefly earned on. For 
the purpose of the Income Tax Acts, a company 
registered here, with a registered oflu e here, and 
governed by a board which meets hero, if> ’esiilent 
here, and profits derived from a trade earned on 
partly within and partly without the United King- 
dom are all asse.ssable, whethei received heie or not. 
A foreign coipoiation may leside in this country for 
the purposes of income tax ; the test of icsidcnce 
IS, not where it IS registered, but where it really keeps 
house and docs its real business ; the real business 
IS earned on whete the ccntial management and 
control actually abides , and wheth(;r any pai ticulai 
case falls within the rule Is a pure question of fact 
to be decided not according to the construe tion of 
any particular by-law or regulation, but ujion an 
examination of the course of trading and business. 
On the above principles the Dc Beers Consolidated 
Mines, Ltd., wcie held liable to pay income tax 
in England 

Domicil must be dearly distinguished from 
nationality A foreigner may settle in England 
with the full intention of remaining hero, and yet, 
although domiciled, may not become naturalised. 
He retains his nationality, which is different from 
his domicil. Nationality is of political imjiortance 
in many cases, and ^..ountiy has its own 
jH'culiar laws bv which its subjects are bound, 
wliatevcr their domicil, and which it may enforce 
against them cither by international pwvileges 
accorded, or on their chance return to their native 
land Dotnicil has to do with commercial and 
domestic matter. s simply, and legulates the ordinary 
transactions of cvery-day life. The importance of 
the detei mination of domicil will bo .seen more fully 
in the article on Iniernational Law {q v ) Accord- 
ing to Professor Westlake, the modem tendency is 
to substitute; jiolitical r 'tionality for domicil as the 
test of personal law as iai as possible. (See Wills.) 

DOMICILED BILL. — This is th« nam^ which is 
given to a bill which is made payable at some place 
o^her than the residence or business house of the 
arcVj>tor. Many firms domicile their bills at the 
head office or London agents of their bankers. 
DOMINICA. — (See San Domingo.) 

DONATIO MORTIS CAUSA.--A I .atin phrase, 
signifying a gift made in contemplation of death. 
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It is limited to a gtt of personal property made by 
the deceased, either personally or by an agent 
acting in his presence, and completed by manual 
delivery to the donee. It is upon condition, which 
need not be expressed but may be inferred, that it 
is to take effect only in case of the death of the 
donor. If the donor recovers from his illness, the 
gift is revoked. The gift may be of the property 
itself, or of the means of obtaining possession of the 
property, or of 1 he documents of title to the property. 
A donatio mortts causd operates not from the death 
of the donor, but from the delivery during life to the 
donee. It is liable for the payment of the debts of 
the donor if his assets are insufficient for the pay- 
ment of his debts, but it forms no part of his assets. 
It IS liable to legacy and estate duty, but it does 
not require probate or the executor’s assent. An 
excellent example of the gift was where a man 
expecting to die at any moment gave his sister-in- 
law a bdnker’s deposit note, saying that he was 
g61ng to give it her conditionally : if he got well, 
she would give it him back ; and if not, she was 
“ all light." There the condition attached to the gift 
was accurately expressed, but it is sufficient if it is 
clear that the gift was intended to be absolute only 
on the donor's death. A gift may be good as a 
donatio, although coupled with a trust or condition 
that the donee shall do something as, c.g.. that he 
shall pijvide and pay for the donor’s funeral. It 
has been decided tnat the following are capable of 
being the subject matter pf a donatio ; bank- 
notes, coins, mortgage deeds, bonds, promissory 
notes, bills of exchange, cheques payable to the 
donor’s order and not indorsed, deposit receipts 
(though stated to be not transferable), a policy on 
the donor's life, a post office savings bank book, 
but not a deposit invested by a savings bank in 
Government stock, even though the certificate of 
investment be given also' A gift of a cheque upon 
a banker is not good as a donatio, because it is a 
gift which can only be made effectual by obtaining 
payment of it in the donor's litetime, and is revoked 
by his death. Again, a deceased person’s own 
promissory note, is not a good donalxo : see In re 
Leaper, 1916, 1 Ch. 579. An instrument which 
forms no part of the title to property cannot take 
effect as a donatio, e g , o, receipt for South Sea 
annuities, which was a document forming no part of 
the title to the annuities ; and this principle has 
b^cn ajiplicd to scrip certificates for railway stock. 
The gitt of a box containing sljare certificates and 
other valuables, whore tho'uonor retains the key of 
the box, 18 not a good donatio. An absolute and 
irrevocable gift cannot, of course, be a donatio. A 
donatio resembles a legacy, but differs from an 
ordinary gift, as it is incomplete and revocable 
during the donor's life. It differs from a legacy in 
that it does not need probate, owing to tl\e donee's 
title being directly derived from the donor in his 
hletime , it is not a testamentary act ; and it is 
taken not from, but against, the executor, whose 
assent is not necessary. If the subject matter of a 
donatio IS already in the possession of the donee at 
the time when the donor wishes to make the gift, it 
is not nec^ssarycto re-delivcr it to the donor. Even 
at common law a donatio could always be made to 
the donoTs wife 

DORA, — Upon the outbreak of the Great War 
in 19 H, an Act of Parliament was passed which was 
called the Defence of the Realm Act 1914. This 
Act gave power ’to His Majesty in Cornell during 
the continuance* of the war to issue regulations 


as to the powers and duties of the Admiralty apd 
Array Council, and of the members of His Majesty’s 
Forces, and other persons acting on his behalf 
for securing the public safety and the (fefence of 
the realm ; and authorised the trial and punishment 
of persons contravening such regulations by courts 
martial or otherwise. Under this Act regulations 
of the most drastic character were passed between 
1914-18, and in effect the whole government of the 
country and the liberty of the subjects were trans- 
ferred from Parliament to the Executive. The 
name of " Dora " was given to the Act and the 
regulations, the letters of this word being taken 
from the initial letters of the words giving the 
title to the Act. 

DORMANT PARTNER. — (See Sleeping Part- 
ner ) 

DOUBLE ACCOUNT SYSTEM.—This system of 
book-keeping is apphcable to concerns the capital 
of which is expended in assets necessary for earning 
revenue, but which are not of a re-saleable nature. 
These concerns include such undertakings as rail- 
ways, gas companies, electric light companies, tram- 
ways, water companies, etc., and as they utilise their 
capital for the acquisition or construction of the 
undertaking, a " Receipts and Expenditure on 
Capital Account ’’ is made up to be read in con- 
junction with the balance sheet, and Unking up 
with the same. 

This account shows clearly the capital raised 
by means of stock, shares, debcntuics, or loans, 
and also the cost of the fixed assets of the 
undertaking. The balance only of this account is 
taken to the balance sheet in contradistinction to, 
in the case of the single account system, the detailed 
fixed assets and liabilities. 

The various assets, when accounts are kept on the 
double account system, always remain at cost 
value, and consequently the only way in which their 
depreciation can be provided for is by raising a 
depreciation fund, by the accumulation of periodical 
charges to revenue account This depreciation fund 
appears among the liabilities in the balance sheet. 

In the single account system, as each asset appears 
in the balance sheet separately, depreciation can be 
written off. as may be thought advisable or necessary, 
and the present book value of each asset so 
ascertained at a glance. 

Accounts drawn up on the double account 
system, and the balance sheet of the same under- 
taking, shown m the form in which it would appear 
if presented on the single account system, are given 
as illustrative on the following page. 

DOUBLE ENTRY, — -This is the name given to a 
scientific and perfect system of book-keeping, 
involving two entries for each transaction, t.e., a 
debit for each credit. It is the system universally 
adopted and advocated by all professional 
accountants.' It has many advantages over other 
so-called systems, all of which are more or less 
incomplete. Among these advantages are — 

1. ' The risk of clerical error is minimised. 

2. By full nominal or impersonaS accounts being 
used. It is practicable — 

(а) To draw up a trading and profit and loss 

account at any time, showing profits made or 

losses incurred in detail. 

(б) To compare purchases, sales, expanses, etc., 

with corresponding items in previous accounts. 

(c) To check expenditure. 

3. It enables the amounts owing to and by the 
firm to be accurately arrived at. 
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4. It provides in 1 rmation tor drawing up a or to a foreign draft drawn by a banker in oncw 

balance sheet. country upon a banker in anotner. When a draft 

5. It assists in the prevention of fraud, by is issued by one branch bank upon another bank, 

making it more difficult lor alterations to be made or by a country bank upon its London agent an 
in the accounts advice describing the draft is sent by the drawer 

6. It altoids easy rclerence to details included in to the drawee by the same day's post. 

both pcrsoncd and impersonal accounts. Where a customer applies for a draft and desires 

(Sec Book-keeping, Single Entry Book- the amount to be debited to his account, a cheque 
KEEPING, Conversion OF Single Entry TO Double must be taken for the amount or the application 
EntryJ form be stamped two pence. 

DOUIiLE INSlIRANCE.--(See Marine Insurance) A banker should not stop payment of a draft 
DOUBLE PRICES.— The quotations for stocks issued by him upon his head office, or another 
and shares always consist of two prices ; and if, branch, or his London agents, as he is liable to pay 
exceptionally, one price only is mentioned, this is it to a bond fide holder ; but if he receives notice 
for tne sake of brevity, and is understood to mean that it has been lost, he will exercise great care 
the middle price, t e,, the mean between the buying before paying it. particularly if there is any 
and selling prices. As is explained under the heading suspicion that the indorsement is forged, 
of Broker, the jobber or middleman who deals in a Other meanings attached to the word are : (1) 
security has to be prepared to deal cither way, that Anything sketched roughly, or in outline ; (2) the 

is to say, ht; may be called upon to sell, or he may first copy of a document ; (3) the depth to which 
be <?alled upon to buy a line of sto( k. To protect a vessel sinks m the water ; and (4) an allowance 

himself, therefore, he always gives two prices, the made by a wholesale merchant or manufacturer to 

first or lower one being that at which he is prepared a retailer for dust, waste by evaporation, and the 
to purchase a reasonable quantity of stock, and the turn of the scale. 

second or higher one being that at which he IS willing DRAGON BLOOD. — The red, resinous exucla- 
to sell a parcel of stock. The difference is known as tion of vaiious trees of the East Indies and South 
the “ jobber's turn.” If tlus margin is considerable, America ; but the name is also extended to the resins 
as. for example, 30-35, the quotation is known as a obtained from the Australian Eucalyptus resinifera 
wide one? this indicating that, if called upon to and from the dragon tree of the Canary Islands, 
purchase, the jobber would be prepared to jiay 30, It is exported m sticks, which are carmine red when 
whereas for the sale of sttvk he would ask 35 pulverised. It is soluble in alcohol and in oils, and 
Should the margin be a close one, as, lor examjile, is chiefly used for colouring varnishes and other 

77j(-77|, the price would be known as a narrow' substances, such as marble, horn, eb . Tinctures 

one, the buying and selling prices being respectively and tooth powders arc also prepared from it. It is 
£17 15s., £11 17s. 6d. pei /lOO of slock. The sometimes known as gum di agon. The chief supplies 
two prices arc usually separated by of a da^h, come from Sumatra 

and the second price is usually indicated by the DRAINAGE, AGRICULTURAL AND SANITARY, 
unit or fraction only It may be said that m actual — 1. Agricultural, {a) Commissioners of Sewers and 
practice the margin between the two prices is not other Bodies. Amongst the earliest measures taken 
always as wide as is indicated jn the quotations, by our kings or Parliament for protecting agn- 
jobbers being often willing to deal within the limits culture were those to prevent lands from being 
given. ' flooded by encroachments of the sea or the inunda- 

DOUBLOON. — A Spanish and Portuguese gold tions of livers. The natural or arterial system of 
coin, of the value of about £l Os. 8d. It has not drainage by the rivers and streams needs to be con- 
been coined since 1868, though it is still current. nected and supplemented by artificial means ; and 
The doubloon is also met with in South America. before there were any recognised local authorities 
DOYVER. — This is the right of a widow to receive charged with the duty of providing such means, and 
out of her husband's real estate, provided he has empowered to charge their cost on landowners or 
died intestate, one-third of the rents ol the same, other persons to be benefited, it was only by the 
unless there is a declaration against dower in the Crown s general prerogative right to take the initia- 
conveyance to the husband. Ibc right to dower, tive for the safety of the nation that what was 
unlike the right to curtesy^f^V ), is not dependent necessary could be done. Thus, before any public 
upon there being any issue of the marnage. The statute can be found dealing with the subject, 
right to dower is irrespective of any share of the commissions were issued by the Crown to Com- 
widow in other respects to a part of the estate of missioners who were to enquire into the defects of 
her deceased intestate husband. (See Freebencii ) watercourses and the persons responsible for their 
• DRACHMA, DR ACIIMAI. — (See Foreign Moneys repairs, and were invested with powers to enforce 
—Greece.) “ contributions to the expenses of making repairs ; 

DRACHME. — (See Foreign Weights and but the Crown could only charge those persons who 
Measures — Greece.) were by custom liable to contribute to the main- 

DRAFT. — This word is derived fiom the verb tenance of works already existing. -The Commissions, 
" to draw," and was formerly spelled " draught " therefore, could not order new constructions, nor 
and " drawght " ^ make persons who would benefit by tne work^ liable 

Bills of exchange on demand, or after sight,' or to contribute to the expenses. Of the statutes which 
after date, q^re called drafts, because they are drawn afterwards regulated the issue of commissions, there 
by one person on another. Cheques also are some- still remains in force, as the foundation of all 
times called drafts ; but the word " draft " is used similar legislation passed since, the Bill of Sewers of 
principally when referring to a banker's own draft, 1531 (23 Hen. VIII. c. 5). Afterwards all tommis- 
or instrument drawn upon another banker or upon sioners of sewers who were appointed by the Crown 
one of his own branches, or to a draft drawn upon acted under the powers of this or subsequent 
his London agents* or London office, at seven, four- statutes ; yet their powers were not enlarged until 
teen, or twenty-orfe days after date, or on demand, the " Act to Amend the Law of Sewers in 1833 '* 
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*(3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 22), under which the Commia- 
sioners could erect new works and purchase land for 
maintaining existing works. 

Another and complementary system was intro- 
duced by the Land Drainage Act. 1861 (24 and 25 
Vict. c, 133), which, besides, improved the iiro- 
cedure under the old system. This Act is the last 
of the Acts that deal with the subject of floods 
prevention and other matters m the purview of the 
Commissioners, though Rivers Conservancy and 
Floods Prevention Bills were introduced into Parlia- 
ment in 1881 and 1883, but have never been passed. 

The new system was that of drainage boards for 
separate drainage districts elected by certain classes 
of electors jis prescribed by the Act. Any persons or 
body of persons, corporate or incorporate, being 
proprietors of not less than a tenth part of the 
acreage of any bog, moor, or other area requiring a 
combined system of drainage, may, by a ITovisional 
Order of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
{qv.), subject to confirmation by Parliament, con- 
stitute such area a separate drainage district The 
voters are persons paying the sewers rate, and their 
number of votes is determined by the rateable value 
of their property, though this may be varied by the 
Provisional Order. 

Besides the Commissions and Drainage Boards, 
there are many local authoiities who act under 
Local Diainage Acts ; and it was provided in the 
Act of 1861 that separate drainage districts should 
not be formed without the consent of the Com- 
missioners of Sewers oi other bodies having local 
jurisdiction. 

This conflict of local authorities has been one of 
the main reasons why none of the Acts above- 
mentioned has worked satisfactorily ; and in the 
Bill of 1883 there was a provision that whcie the 
Conservancy Board set up by the Bill could not 
exenise its powers without interference with these 
local authorities, a Provisional Order might sanction 
such interference. 

The legal position of the Drainage Boards is the 
same as that of the Comimssioneis of Sewers The 
jurisduTioii of the Commissioners, whether by Act 
of Parliament or by custom, is exerciseable by the 
Drainage Boards. By the Act of 1833 this jurrsdic- 
tion was defined as comprising all walls, banks, 
culverts, and other defences whatsoever, whether 
natural or artificial, situate or being by the coasts 
of the sea ; and all rivers, streams, .sewers, and 
watercourses which arc navigable, or where the tide 
ebbs and flows, or which communicate with such 
navigable, or tide liver, stream, or sewer ; an'l all 
walls, banks, culverts, bridges, dams, fiood- gates, 
and othei works erected or to be erected upon, 
over, or adjoining any such rivers, streams, or 
watercourses. The jurisdiction, therefore, extends 
only over tidal or navigable iivc-rs 

Both Commissioners and Drainage Boards may 
now acquire necessary lands by agreement or ^un 
pulsorily for maintaining old woiks or makiiq- nev' 
ones. 

It Vill be gathered from the foregoing account 
that, prior to the Act of 1861, the proceedings were 
archaic and cumbrous. A grand juiy had to be 
sworn to enquire into and make a presentment to 
the court as to obstructions or wants of repair, and 
the persons who were liable, before the Commis- 
sioners could make an order against any particular 
person. Since the Act of 1861 the Commissioners 
may make an order without the presentment of a 
jury; but there is an appeal to quarter sessions; 
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which, besides confirming or innulling or modif 5 ring 
the order, has power to refer to arbitration. 

The powers of the Commissions and of the Drain- 
age Bomrds, even after the Act of 1861, are also very 
inadequate as regards rating; and this is one of 
the reasons why the Acts relating to sewers arc very 
unequal to modern needs. They only provide for 
the draining of agricultural land ; and there is no 
power to levy rates on houses in towns which would 
benefit by drainage and be saved from flooding. 
The rate < an only be levied on pci sons whose lands 
are benefited in projiortion to the benefit to be 
received. Hence before 1861, when new works were 
proposed to be executed, the consent of the owners 
of three-fouiths of the lands to be charged had to be 
obtained, and the difficulties as to limited ownership, 
minorities and disabilities must be adtled to the 
main one of obtaining the consent of owners to new 
rates. Now new works may be tamed out, without 
consent, unless they exteed ^1,000. In1:his case the 
proprietors of half the area aflected may exqiress 
dissent*; and if they do, the works cannot proceed ; 
otherwise they may be exiruted. 

The Commissuinei s liave j:>owcr to take lands com- 
pulsorily lor new works under Provisional Order 
Irom the Board of Agriculture. No new Commis- 
sions are now issued, since the Act of 1861 piovxded 
for Drainage Boards, nor old Commissions altered 
as to area or powers, unless the Board of \Cgriculture, 
after enquiry, so recommends. 

(6) J^owers of Individuals. Besides such pro- 
visions as described, the Act of 1861 enables private 
owners to inocutc outfalls for the drainage of their 
lands through the lands of adjoining owners. Any 
person interested in land may apply to an adjoining 
owner foi li*ave to ojien new drains through his land, 
or to cleanse, widen, straighten, or iinpiove drains 
already existing there. The assent of the adjoining 
ownei is to be given under .seal containing the teims 
and compensation lequiretl. There aic provisions 
for cases of disability or imapacity to assent ; and 
any occujner or jicrson other than the owner is 
entitled to comj^ensation for any injury, if he claims 
within twelve months after the improvements are 
completed. The assent is recorded by the applicant 
m the office of the clerk of the peace. Assent not 
being given within one month, the dcd.sion may be 
refcircd to two justices of the peace or to hn arbi- 
tiator. On a deusion that no injury will be caused, 
the applicant may pioccccl ; and on a decision that 
any injury may be, fully compensated by money, 
and after asscssm(!TiT*^nd payment, tlie applicant 
may proceed. If the decision is that the injury is 
su( h that it cannot be fully compensated in money, 
the applicant is debaircd from going on.. The pro- 
visions are similar to those m the earlier part of the 
Act, wlicie Commissioners de.siring to interfere with 
any mill dam, weir,’ or other obstruction arc pre- 
vented unless with the consent of the owner. The 
applicant has the permanent right of entering to 
keep the drains in order, or the owner of the land 
may keep them in order and recover the cost. The 
ovyner may also fill n-' or div'Tt the drains if he sub- 
stitutes others as elhcicnt , and disputes as to this 
go to two justices. » ^ 

In the analogous case of any person desiring to 
construct a dram to divert any natural watercourse, 
the Act Tuakes provision for notice and dissents 
similar to the preceding. 

(c) Borrowing Money for Drainage. Acts known 
as Drainage Acts were passed from 1846 to 1856 for 
the purpose of encouraging ' agriculture, “and 
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employment for the labouring classes," by Govern- 
ment loans to carry out private drainage schemes. 
It is significant that the first Drainage Act of 1846 
recited that m the last session of Parliament an Act 
had been passed for facihtating the enclosure and 
improvements of commons. The " owners " of land 
who were allowed to borrow public money, and 
make the drainage improvements, were persons of 
hmited interests, who could not otherwise have 
charged the lands for this purpose. In 1864 the 
Improvement of Land Act (27 and 28 Viet. c. 114) 
further enabled such owners either to expend their 
own money or money borrowed for drainage improve- 
ments, mostly from land companies which had come 
into existence under the Land Drainage Act of 1849 : 
this latter Act having first allowed the applying of 
private money by limited owners for drainage 
schemes and making it a charge on the land. The 
Act of 1864 repealed and enlarged the powers of 
that of 1849, and allowed other improvements 
besiues drainage schemes. The borrowing and the 
proposed scheme have to bo sanctioned by the 
Board of Agriculture {qv.), which makes a pro- 
visional order if a permanent improvement is 
effected producing more than the yearly amount 
of the charge for the borrowed money. The improve- 
ments include drainage, and the straightening, 
widening, deepening, or otherwise improving drains, 
streams, tind watercourses ; the irrigation and 
warping of land ; the permanent embanking and 
weiring of land from the sea oi tidal waters, or from 
lakes, rivers, or streams. The Board may authorise 
entry upon adjoining lands for executing any works 
thereon which it thinks expedient for carrying out 
the improvement sanctioned. Since the Settled 
Land Act, 1882 (4vS and 46 Vict. c, 38), improve- 
ments that may be made under the Improvement 
Act, 1864, are also improvements under the Settled 
Land Act ; so that capital money may be expended 
by the trustees of a settlement after a scheme has 
been submitted to the trustees or the court by the 
tenant for life and approved, and the certificate of 
the Board has been given as to the proper execution 
of the works 

2. Sanitary Drainage. As drainage on a large 
scale for the purposes of agriculture had been 
entrusted to local Commissioners of Sewers, or 
bodies acting under local Acts, or to drainage dis- 
trict boards, so the primitive common law as to 
drainage was altered anc^ made suitable for the 
growing town populations Acts obtained 

from the legislature. The modern law of sanitary 
drainage may be dated from the year 1845, when 
the Model Acts were passed by Sir Robert Peel. 
They set C>ut various general provisions which were 
to be embodied in any local Acts afterwards passed ; 
and amongst them were provisions as to drainage. 
In 1848 the first Public Health Act was passed ; 
and the Public Health Act, 1875 (38 and 39 Vict. 
c. 55), codined the existing sanitary law. The law 
for England outside the metropolis as to sanitary 
drainage is, therefore, to be found in the latter Act 
or subsequent extensions. For the metropolis there 
axe special Acts, and the law to a considerable 
extent is diflbrent.* The question of the authorities 
who administer the general sanitary law is treated 
under the title Local Government. 

(a) Drain or Sewer. The leading distinction is 
between drain and sewer. • A drain in ordinary 
language is an artificial conduit or channel for 
carrying off water sewage, etc. By the definition 
of the Act of 1875, it is — 


" Any drain of, and used for the drainage of,^ 
one building only, or premises within the same 
curtilage, and made merely for the purpose of 
communicating therefrom with a cesspool or 
other like receptacle for drainage, or with a 
sewer into which the drainage of two or more 
buildings or premises occupied by different 
persons is conveyed." 

What " one building " may be, or " premises 
within the same curtilage," are questions of con- 
struction as to matters of fact which may be diffi- 
cult. As an illustration of what a curtilage would 
mean in this sense, wc may take any ordinary 
farmyard round which the house and other buildings 
are grouped. 

The owner or occupier of the one building or the 
premises included in the curtilage is responsible for 
this sort of drain. Other sorts of drams are 
" sewers." They belong to the local sanitary 
authority, and it is responsible lor them. 

(6) Rights and Duties as to Drains. Under the 
Public Health Acts, with which alone we are here 
dealing, no house may be newly erected or rebuilt, 
or occupied, that is, since 1848, in an urban district, 
without a covered drain or drams, constructed as 
approved by the urban authority, emptying into 
a scwei within 100 ft. of some part of the site not 
being under any house, or into a covered cesspool. 
Theic IS a penalty for so doing not exceeding £50. 
Within any district, the local authority -may, by 
written notice, require the owner or occupier of a 
house without a drain sufficient for the effectual 
drainage of the house, to make a covered diam or 
drains emptying into a sewer as above-mentioned, 
or, if none, into an indicated cesspool. The local 
authority is only entitled to consider the stiict 
question of the diainage of the house and nothing 
else. In default, the local authority may do the 
work and recover the expenses, or may charge the 
owner or owners with a private improvement rate, 
that IS, a rate over and above the ordinary rate. 
Each house may be required to have its separate 
d|ain, and a combined dram may be disallowed. 
Owners or occupiers are entitled to connect their 
drains with the sewers ; but must follow the 
regulations of the local authority, under a penalty 
of £20 ; but the local authority must make the con- 
nection on payment m advance. The cost is esti- 
mated by the surveyor, if the estimate is under 
£50, the owner or occupier may apply to the justices 
to fix it ; if over, it may be referred to arbitration 
under Public Health Acts. A local authority may 
agree with the owner to make, alter, or enlarge any 
drain or sewer for the owner. The authority may 
close any improper communication and recover the 
expenses of so doing from the offending person. 

An owner or occupier cannot connect his dram 
with the sewer of any local authority of a district 
other than his own except on agreed terms, or as 
settled by magistrates or arbitration. 

House includes schools and faltories and other 
buildings in which persons are emplqyed ; and the 
Act lays down regulations for sanitary conveniences 
for such houses. The occupier is primarily hablc by 
law for keeping drains, etc., cleansed, and so as not 
to be a nuisance ; but the local authority may lay 
dowq regulations for their proper construction, and 
may itself do necessary work and recover expenses 
from the owner, or impose a private improvement 
rate. On a vrritten complaint of nuisance or injury 
to health from drains, etc., or on the report of its 
own surveyor or inspector under the Public Health 
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Apts Amendment Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII. c. 53), the 
authority may enter the premises for examination. 
If the drains prove to be in ^ood condition, the 
expenses of restoring the premises to their former 
state fall on th? authority ; otherwise the local 
authority must give notice, m writing, to do what 
is necessary in a specified time, under a penalty of 
10s. ior each day of default ; the local authority 
may execute the works and recover the expenses, or 
recoup itself by a private improvement rate. 

Similarly the authority can order the smoke or 
some other test (not including the water test under 
pressure) to the drains with the consent of owner 
or occupier, or by order of justice.s. In default of 
repair, the local authority may do the work and 
recoup themselves, as before mentioned. The local 
authority may also order any cesspool or other 
similar receptacle for drainage, used or disused, to 
be filled up, removed, or altered on report of its 
officers that it is prejudicial to health or objection- 
able for sanitary reasons The local authority has 
the usual powers in case the order is not complied 
with. 

Proper sinks and drains for carrying off water 
may be required in any building on the report of 
the authority's officers ; and they must be provided 
within the time stated in a notice to the owner or 
occupier ; or the authoiity may piovide them and 
charge the cost to them. In all the above cases, too, 
pecuniary j^enalties arc imposed and daily penalties 
while default continues. 

Where houses belonging to different owners, or 
where several houses belonging to the same owner, 
aie made to dram into a common drain, this drain 
becomes a sewer, as has been settled by several 
decision^, under and ie})aitable by the local 
authority; but as legards comjdaints or reports 
as to nmsamx's, the Public Health .\ct, 1890 (53 and 
54 Vict. c. 59), provides foi the expenses of exe- 
cuting works being ehaiged by the local authority 
proj'ioitionately on the owners. The Act does not 
apply to the owner of several houses on the same 
vstem of drainage, and the common dram remains 
cl .ewer in this as well as in other respects. It is 
not reasonable that the difference between chain 
and sewer should often thus turn on what a builder 
may choose to do ; but only m this instance of 
nuisances is the local authority protected. 

(c) Samiary Drains %n the Metropolis. The defini- 
tion of “ dram " in the Metropolis Management Act, 
1855 (18 and 19 Vict. c. 120), differs only from that 
in the Public Health Act by the addition of the 
clause : “ and shall also include any drain for 

draining any group or block of houses by a com- 
bined operation under the order of any vestry or 
district board." The order need not necessarily be 
express. It is sufficient to show that the sanction 
of the combined operation was signified to the 
owner. As in the Public Health Acts, any other 
kind of drain than as defined is a sewer repairable 
by the sanitary authority, and not by the owm i 
Even if the combined operation was execut- i 
unlawfu41y, without the approval of the samtaiy 
authority, it has been decided that as the resulting 
work does not come within the statuloi } defin fion 
of a drain made by a combined operation with the 
sanction of the sanitary authority, it must be a 
sewer. 

In many respects there is similarity in the law 
of sanitary drainage under the Public Health Acts 
and under the Metropolis Management Acts from 
1855 to 1898 ; and where any particular question 


arises the difference must be kq)t in mind. But to 
trace these points in detail would be beyond the 
scope of this article 

DRAIN OF BULLION.™ This is a phrase in use 
m the money market signifying the flowing away 
of the reserve of gold and silvei, either in specie or 
in bullion, to such an extent as, if not checked, 
would soon leave an insufliciency m the country to 
meet the requirements of trade This lias reference 
to normal times During the years of the Great 
War, and ever since, the legislature has taken the 
matter in hand most seriously. 

DRAWBACK. — A teim in commerce employed 
in connection with the remitting or paying back of 
excise duties on certain classes of articles exported. 
A drawback is a device resorted to for enabling a 
commodity affected by taxes to be exported and 
sold in the foreign market on the same terms as if 
it had not been taxed at all It differs in this from 
a bounty — that the latter enables a commodity to 
be sold abroad for less than its natural cost, whereas 
a drawback enables it to be sold exactly at its 
natural cost. Were it not for the system of draw- 
backs, it would be impossible, unless when a country 
enjoyed .some very peculiar facilities of jiroduction, 
to export any commodity that was more heavily 
taxed at home than abroad ; but the drawback 
obviates this difficulty, and enables merchants to 
export commodities loaded at home Vniip heavy 
duties, and to sell them in the foreign market on 
the same terms as those fetched from countries 
wheic they are not taxed. Most foieign articles 
imported into this country may be waiehoiiscd for 
subsequent exportation In this case they pay no 
duties on being imjiortcd, and, of course, get no 
drawbai k on their subseejuent exportation. In pre- 
paiing goods for drawback, they must be packed in 
the jiresencc of an excise officer, who sees them 
weighed, if the drawback depends upon weight. 
When the package is completed, he encloses it with 
a tape, whicli is properly fixed with a seal. Under 
this seal it is transferred to the port of shipment, 
and cleared for export by a person authorised by 
licence from the officers of customs. In the case of 
press-packed good.s, the quantities and qualities 
must be verified by the oath of the master packer 
or his foreman. Drawback is given only on goods 
which have been charged with duties within three 
years, and no drawback is given on damaged or 
decayed goods. It is payable only to the real 
owneis of the articles shipped. The earlier tariffs 
contained eIaboratd'^iiU*» of the drawbacks allowed 
on the exportation or re-exportation of commodities, 
but so far as the United Kingdom is concerned, the 
sy^tcm of " bonded warehouses " has much ^educed 
11i(‘ need for drawbacks, as commodities *can be 
warehoused (jilaced m bond) until required for 
subs('C[ucnt exportation For rates of drawback 
sio Customs Foumalitifs 

DRAWEE.- -Ihe person or persons upon whom 
a bill of exchange is drawn, and who becomes or 
become, after signing the bill, the acceptor or 
acceptors It is essential that the drawee and the 
acceiHor should be the mio person. All matters 
dealing with the drawee are noticed in the article 
Acceptor. * 

In the case of a cheque, the drawee is obviously 
the'bankei upon whom the cheque is drawn. 

DRAWER.™ This is the person who gives the 
order contained in a bill of exchange. The pre- 
sumption of law is that he is the creditor of the 
[kusoii upon whom he draws, i.^.,>that the drawee 
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has funds in his hands belonging to the drawer 
which the latter is desirous of transferring to a 
third party, the payee, or to himself. The drawer 
must have capacity to contract, and he must sign, 
either personally or by his duly authorised agent. 
Until he has signed, ho is in no way liable upon 
the instrument, and he must sign the bill as such, 
t.e., not beheving it to be some other kind of 
instrument If the signature is simply m the name 
of the drawer, he will be personally liable upon the 
bill. If he acts in any representative capacity, such 
capacity must be clearly indicated on the bill, in 
order to exclude personal liability. A corporation 
capable of contracting will draw a bill in the method 
authorised by its constitution, a partncislup in the 
trade name of the firm. 

The Signature. The signature should be made 
in ink. But a signature in pencil has been held 
good, and a lithographed or stamped signature is 
quite siiPicient. But signatures of this kind are 
very undesirable, and some bankers might refuse 
to accept them without verification. Instead of the 
signature m the case of a corporation, the affixing 
of the corpoiatc seal will have the elfect of a 
signature 

Form. The general form of a lull of exchange is 
given under Bill of Exchange. No special words, 
however, are required to constitute a valid bill of 
exchanj'e. The great point is to obtain the signatures 
of the parties. So, therefore, if a man signs in any 
part of the instrument he may bo a drawer. Thus, 
if a bill is drawn, “ I, A. B., direct you to pay," 
and the instrument is in the handwriting of A. B , 
or of his duly authorised agent. A, B, is liable as 
drawer. 

But it is very rare for the common form of a bill 
to be departed from. In most cases the drawer 
obtains a properly stamped paper, and writes out 
the whole himself, signing his name in the bottom 
right-hand corner. In other cases, the bill may be 
drawn by another person and forwarded to the 
drawer for the purpose of obtaining his signature. 
It is not absolutely necessary that the signature of 
the drawer should be placed upon the bill before 
that of any other person, e g., the acceptor or an 
indorser. It may, in fact, be inserted at any time 
after issue. Of course, no person is bound to sign 
such a bill as drawer if it is sent to him, and no 
liability can attach in any way by reason of lus 
refusal to do so. 

laehoate lastrumont. The first method by which 
a person becomes liable bill as a drawer is 

when he signs the same before it is issued, and 
when he is the only party {q.v ) to it. The second 
method is when he signs a bill .sent to linn lor his 
signature as drawer, which is already filled up, 
and probably contains one or more signatures, e g , 
those of the acceptor, or of an indorser , but 
liability as a drawer may be constituted in any 
other way. Thus, by Section 20 of the Bills of 
Exchange Act, it is enacted — 

" Where a simple signature on a blank stamped 
paper is delivered to the signer in order that it 
rnay be converted into a bill, it operates 'as a 
prtmd facie authority to fill it up as a complete 
bill for kny amount the stamp will cover, using 
the signature for that of the drawer, or the 
acceptor, or an indorser ; and, in like manner, 
when a bill is wanting in any material particular, 
the person in possession of it has a prtmd facie 
authority to fill up the omission in any way he 
thinks fit." (fee Inchoate Instrument.) 


Liability ol Drawer. If the drawee refuses ,to 
accept a bill, or having accepted, fails to pay it at 
the stipulated time, then the drawer becomes 
liable to the holder of the bill, just as any indorser 
is also liable, though it is not necessary to sue 
all the parties together. As to the liability, sec 
Indorser. In order, however, to render the 
drawer liable, all the necessary and proper steps 
connected with dishonour and presentation must 
have been taken. By drawing the bill the drawer 
engages " that on due presentment it shall be 
accepted and paid according to its tenor, and 
that if it be dishonoured he will compensate the 
holder or any indorser who is compelled to pay 
it, provided that the requisite proceedings on dis- 
honour be duly taken " In any action the drawer 
IS precluded from denying to a holder in due course 
the existence ot the payee and his then capacity 
to indorse If a bill is dishonoured after acceptance 
by non-payment and the drawer is compelled to 
pay it, he himself can sue the acceptor. (See 
Dishonour, Presentment ) 

Limitation of Liability. There is a method by 
which a draw(;r is able to limit his liability upon 
a bill of exchange, though this must affect the 
transfer of the same very considerably, seeing 
that a bill advances m value the greater the 
number of names, with no limitation of liability, 
upon it, 'I'his limitation is elfceted by „ the 
insertion of an express stipulation negativing or 
limiting his own liability to the holder. Thus, 
" Pay A or order without recourse to me," " Pay 
A or order sans recours," or " Pay A or order at 
his own risk," are instances m which the liability 
of the drawer is restricted. The lights of A are 
not affected m a general way, so far as negotiation 
of the bill is concerned, but the drawer is in no 
way liable to pay the bill to any holder at any time. 
This restriction of liability is also allowed to an 
indorser of a bill, il he mdoises in the same 
manner. 

Waiver of Notice of Dishonour. It has been 
pointed out that the secondary liability of the 
drawer is dependent upon due notice of dishonour 
being given and pro])er proceedings taken upon 
the same. The drawer may, however, waive his 
rights to sucli notice ; but this can only be done 
by inserting an express stipulation in the bill 
m the same way as for the purpose of 
negativing liability. Thus, words such as these, 
" Notice of dishonour waived," will suffice to dis- 
pense with the notice. An indorser is able to waive 
notice of dishonour m the same manner as a 
drawer by adding words to that effect to his 
indorsement. 

As to the drawer of a cheque, see Cheque. 

The drawer of a bill payable on demand is dis- 
charged if it is not presented for payment within 
a reasonable time. The drawer of a cheque is, in 
an ordinary way, liable thereon for six years from 
the date of the cheque. 

DRAWING ACCOUNT. — In banking an .account 
which can be drawn upon by the firm or person 
any time whilst a balance remains to the credit of 
the account, or, if an overdraft is allowed, accord- 
ing to the terms upon which such facilities of 
overdrawing are granted — a current account. 

DRAWING AGAINST SHIPMENTS.— Shipments 
are drawn against by documentary draft. The 
documentary draft is, as the name implies, that to 
which the drawer attaches some documents destined 
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to be remitted to the drawee, either at the time of 
acceptance of the draft, or at the time of the pay- 
ment of the bill (when the draft is issued “ at 
sight," “A vue,” or "A vista," it can, of course, 
be only a question of delivery against payment). 
The documents, which circulate from hand to hand 
like the draft itself, may be of different kinds, such 
as invoices, acknowledgment of debt, etc., but they 
usually consist of sWpping documents, charter 
party, or bill of lading and policy of insurance. 
These shipping documents serve for supplementary 
guarantee to the bearer of the bill ; moral guarantee 
in the sense that there is the certainty that the 
draft has really for its object a serious operation 
and elfectivc guarantee m that the documents 
established according to usage in the form " to 
order " act as a pledge to the bearer of the draft 
for the goods shipped. This pledge continues either 
untn the acceptance or until the payment, accoiding 
to which of these operations is stipulated on the 
documents 

The draft, then, is a very useful instrument of 
credit facilitating commercial transactions with 
different countiies It woiks iii the following 
manner : A Chinese merchant sells or consigns a 
lot of raw silk to a house at Marseilles. He i.ssues 
on the buyer a draft, payable at sight, or so many 
days from sight, or so many days fiom the date of 
the draft, and he negotiates this at? his banker’s, 
say, at Canton or at IIong-Kong With a view to 
obtaining more favourable discount terms, he con- 
fers on tlic hanker the jiledge of the goods and 
adds to Ins dratt the shipping documents foi the 
pai'cel ot silk (bills of lading made out “ to order " 
and endoised to the order of the banker, insuiance 
policy " to order " oi " to bearer," and the invoice). 
The banker, having mdotsod the draft and the 
documents, sends them all to his agent at 
Marseilles, who will have the bill accejited and 
encashed eithci himself or thofUgh Uic medium of 
a third jiarty, the pledge of the goods being trans- 
imttcd with each indorsement. The documents 
may be, according to the agreement between the 
shipper of the goods and the buyer or consignee, 
delivered against acceptance or against payment , 
whichever is agreed upon must be shown either in 
the wording of the dralt or on a slip pinned to the 
documents. In case of doubt, the bearer of a 
documentary draft would act wisely in not delivci- 
ing the documents to the drawee, except against 
payment When the documents have been stipu- 
lated to be delivered aguinst acceptance and that 
formality has been duly accomplished, the draft 
becomes from that moment .similar to a fiec bill 
of exchange. The bearer is deprived of the guaiaiitee 
of the goods, but he has only lost that guarantee 
at the moment when he obtained m exchange the 
signature of the acceptor. The bills " documents 
against acceptance " are usually tliosc which are 
issued on banks or on commercial houses of ii.c 
first rank. If it is stipulated tliat the docuin.’,,ts 
are to be delivered against payment, the bi .lei 
sends Ahem to the drawee in order to allow him to 
examine them before giving his acceptance , but 
they are quickly returned, to scive tis gumantt e 
until the payment of the draft. The acceptor must 
pay the draft at the latest on the third day of 
grace after its maturity, t e., the day it becomes 
due ; but he will have the option of paying it at 
any time, in anticipation, in order to obtain 
possession of the documents and the goods when- 
ever he may require them. The bearer of a letter 


of exchange or draft is not compelled to receive 
payment before the due date, but usage has 
rendered this possible. The acceptor who settles 
a documentary draft in anticipation has a right to 
the allowance of the interest calculated at the rate 
of discount of the Bank of England on the number 
of days still to run to the due date of the draft. 
From that usage springs the obligation for the 
bearer who has accepted the documents against 
payment to keep or hold them at the disposal of 
the drawee acceptor. The draft then could not be 
negotiated unless the banker specified that he 
would keep it before him until the day on which 
the drawee desired to settle it. The document 
attached to the draft guarantee the payment of it 
without it being necessary to make an express 
stipulation m this regard. It is always the custom 
with banks to have .signed by the drawer a formula 
called a letter of hypothecation, in which the latter 
declares to mortgage the goods as a pledge to the 
payment or the accej)tan< e of the draft, an4 to 
authorise the realisation of the goods in the shortest 
jiossible time in case of non-payment or non- 
acceptance A documentary draft must, like every 
other bill, be accepted on presentation ; the drawee 
would ask in vain for the acceptance to be deferred 
until the arrival of the goods H the acceptame is 
refused, the bearer has the draft protested " for 
non-ac(Ci)tanrc." He is, moreover, oblif,ed to see 
that the goods on arrival at the jiort of destination 
arc unloaded, stored m a waiehousc, and insured 
against lire whilst waiting for the due date of the 
draft. The bearer must give the same attention, 
after acceptance, to the goods which are the object 
of a draft accompanied by documents which are to 
be dehve^red against payment. When a draft to 
which the doc uments lemain attached is not paid 
on the third day of grace allowed after maturity, 
the bearer has it protested " lor non-payment," 
and has the goods sold, observing the formalities 
presc ribed for the realisation of the pledge. A bill 
of exchange is very fieciuently called a draft, but 
they really differ slightly. A draft is an open letter 
of request from one firm to another for the pay- 
ment of a certain amount of money for goods 
shipped ; a bill of exchange is an open letter of 
request from one man to another for the payment 
of a sum named therein to the writer or to a third 
person on the writer's account ; by this method a 
man m a distant pait of the world may have 
monc'y remitted to him from any trading country. 
For the latter, a exchange is the correct 

cxiiression 

DUAWINOS ACCOUNT. — An account (usually in 
the case of partnei ships) to which all ^tems are 
debited duiing a period, so that easy reference is 
afforded. At the end of a balancing period the 
account is closed by transferring it to the debit of 
capital ac.count, thus showing the total withdrawn 
during the pciiod as one item, and obviating the 
necessity of encumbering the capital account with 
a mass of detail, in some cases the items comprised 
in a drawing-, account arc biibject to interest being 
chaVged on them, anw m sinh cases the interest is 
also included in the account previous ^to its being 
closed by transfer. 

DRAWN BONDS.— Tlus is the name given to 
bonds whi( h arc drawn at one of the periodical 
drawings for payment on a certain date, and after 
which time all interest upon them will cea.se. 

DRUGGISTS.— (Sec Chemists and Druggists.) 
DRUG IN THE MARKET?— An unsaleable 
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commodity or a stock of commodities which are on 
hand. Goods of any description are said to be a 
drug in the market when the supply is so great that 
th^ cannot be disposed of to any buyers. 

DRY DOCK. — A dock from which all the water 
can be withdrawn, so that the repair of vessels 
can be effected. 

DRY GOODS . — The name applied to such goods 
as drapery as distinguished from groceries. 

DRYSALTKR. — A dealer m salted or dried meats, 
pickles, etc. ; oi in gums, dyes, and drugs. 

DUE DATE OF DILL. — (See Time of Payment 

OF Bilt. ) 

DUGONG. — A species of sca-cow, somewhat 
resembling the whale. It is found in the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans, and is valuable for the oil 
obtained from it, which does not turn rancid, and 
IS fiequently employed in medicine instead of cod 
liver oil. Dugong-hunting is one of the industries 
of Australia. 

DUIM. — (See Foreign Weights and Measures 
— Holland.) 

DUNNAGE. — Dunnage is a name applied to 
miscellaneous faggots, boughs, bamboos, old mats, 
or sails, and loose wood of any kind, laid m the 
bottom of the hold to rest the cargo upon. The 
duty* of stowing the cargo in the ship lies on the 
sfupowner and on the master as his representative, 
unless thdre is an agreement to the contrary. More- 
over, the ship must provide whatever dunnage may 
be required. Dunnage is necessary to prevent goods 
being injured By contact with pther goods, or with 
the sides of the ship ; and to maintain the spaces 
required for ventilation and for allowing any drain- 
age, and any leakage of the ship, to pass harmlessly 
into the bilges. 

DUODECIMALS. — Computations which are made 
by means of twelfths, a method wliich is found con- 
venienCfor builders, painters, and engineers in their 
calculations. The dimensions aic taken in feet, 
inches, parts, etc., decreasing from left to light by 
twelfths. Inches are spoken of as primes, parts as 
seconds, and after that there are third.s, fourths, 
etc. Primes, seconds, thirds, etc., are denoted as 
follows, whether the measure is hneal, superficial, 
or solid — 

3 primes by 3' 3 fourths by 3'' 

3 seconds ,, 3" 3 fifths ,, 3' 

3 thirds ,, 3’'' 3 sixths ,, 3‘' 

and so on, the index being alwi^ in Roman figures 
to distinguish the expressiffi^fbrom 3, 3®, 3’, etc., 
which have totally different meanings. 

Square feet and cubic feet are divided similarly 
to linear, feet, and their divisions are known as 
superficial primes, seconds, etc., and cubic primes, 
seconds, etc., respectively. 

For the calculations which arise out of duo- 
decimals (by the process of what is known as 
" cross-multiplication "), some standard work on 
" Commercial Arithmetic '' must be consulted. 

DUODECIMO. — This signifies a bookr which is 
formed of sheets folded in such a manner as to 
make twelve pages. The word itself is generally 
contracted mto l^mo. 

DUPLICALE.— A copy, transcript, or counterpart 
of anything. 

DUPLICATING. — Owing to the increasing neces- 
sity of making numerous copies of the same docu- 
ment, it has been found necessary to invent some 
means by which nrany copies can be obtained more 
quickly and less Expensively than by the use of 


carbons in connection with a typewriter. It is fo 5 * 
this reason that various processes (as detailed 
below) have been adopted by which many copies 
of a single document may be obtained cheaply and 
with the utmost rapidity. 

Pre^S Copy, The process of press copying letters, 
invoices, etc., is one of the earliest methods of 
keeping a record of outgoing correspondence, and, 
although it has of late years been in a great measure 
superseded by newer methods, such, for example, as. 
the roller copy and the carbon duplicate, yet the 
press copy still holds sway in a good many offices, 
and has its advantages as well as its disadvantages. 

The necessary equipment is as follows — 

(a) A copying press (wrought iron or steel being 
preferable to cast iron) fixed on a good substantial 
stand, the stand being secured to the floor to> 
prevent movement. 

{b) A copying book, consisting of thm Japanese 
tissue pages, numbered consecutively from 1 to 250„ 
from 1 to 500, or from 1 to 1,000, as the case may be, 
and bearing the word “ Letters ” or “ Invoices " 
on the back, and having an index af the beginning 
of the book. 

(c) A water bath, containing the cloths for 
damping purposes. 

(i/) Oil sheets to protect the pages which are not 
being used from damp 

(tf) Blotters or drying sheets to absorb the 
moisture from the pages after the letters are 
copied. 

(/) A typewriter fitted with a copying ribbon or 
pad. 

Let us suppose that a record of the day's corre- 
spondence has to be dealt with under this system. 
The letters must be typed and sxgned with copying- 
ink. The letter book is then opened at the first 
blank page and an oil sheet placed over the page 
bearing the copy of the last letter ; on this a damp 
cloth is spread and the next page turned over upon 
it. The first letter is then placed face downwards- 
upon the page, and the process repeated until all 
the letters are inserted, unless there are a great 
number, when they may be copied in batches. 
The book is then closed and placed in the press, 
and the press either screwed down tightly or the- 
lever brought down, according to the style of the 
press. After two or three minutes have elapsed, 
the book is taken out again and the oil sheets, 
damping cloths, and letters removed, and the pages 
interleaved with drying sheets. ^ 

The letters are then ready to be dispatched, and 
the press book contains a facsimile of each for 
future reference. 

In cases where several press copies of the same 
letter arc required, the letter must be typed citlier 
with extra^ strong copying ink and the requisite 
number of loose sheets of Japanese paper inserted 
on the damp cloth before turning over the page of 
the book, or a carbon copy may be typed with a 
copying carbon, and this may be press copied to 
give the additional press copies. 

In order to facilitate reference to ¥he letters, the 
book should be indexed daily, but never when the 
pages are damp. If desired, a cross-reference, con- 
sisting of the number of the page on which the 
previous and (at a later date) the following letter 
to the same firm have been copied, may be written 
in pencil across the top left-hand corner of each 
•page, to prevent repeated reference to the index 
when looldng up the correspondence with a given 
firm. 
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Composition Duplicators, llie use of the Hekto- 
graph for the purpose of multij)lying ciiculars, 
examination papers, menus, price lists, etc., is not 
so general as it was before tne introduction of the 
stencilling process. No doubt this is due to the fact 
that not only are the duplicating powers of the 
latter far greater than those of the former, but also 
that its copies are infinitely clearer. Where, how- 
ever, expense is a consideration, and not more than, 
say, fifty copies are required, the Hektograph will 
be found very serviceable. 

The composition used in this process w’as origin- 
ally only gelatine, but the newer makes of apparatus, 
such as the Plex, the Graphohthic, and the Thelma 
duplicators, use a preparation of clav 

The directions for use are as follows : Clean the 
type thoroughly ; type the matter with a 
Hektograph ribbon or jiad on a highly glazed hard 
paper ; let the touch be firm and avoid erasures. 

if many copies are required, damp the composi- 
tion in the tray with a wet sponge and remove the 
superfluous moisture with a fine cloth or with a 
sheet of newspaper. If only a few copies are 
required, the composition need not be damped 
Lay the typed original face downwards quite 
smoothly on the composition, leaving one corner 
turned up to lift it by when taking it ofl. Pass the 
palm of the hand or a hght roller gently over the 
back of it, taking care not to apjily any peiceptiblc 
pressure, and allow it to remain on the composi- 
tion for several minutes. In the meantime, cut four 
narrow strips of paper and place them on the com- 
position, slightly overlapping the edges of the 
original; raise the edges and slip these nariow 
strips beneath them ; lule a pencil line on the strips 
around the edges of the original to mark its exact 
position, and to seivc as a guide m jilacing the 
subsequent sheets 

Now take hold of the original (by the turned up 
corner) and lift it off the composiiion , lay a blank 
sheet of pajier m its place on the negative thus 
obtained, overlapping* the strips ot })aper, and 
pass the palm ot tlio hand or a light rollei gently 
O’ cr the back of it. Kemove the sheet and repeat 
the process as quickly as possible for the fust fifteen 
or twenty copies, afterwards allowing a little longer 
contact and giving rather more pressure. 

If gelatine is used, immediately the process is 
completed, wash the negative olf the composition 
with a s^)onge dipped in warm water, and diy the* 
compositicin witli a newspaper or soft r’oth. 

Should the surface of the gelatine become uneven 
from repeated use, remove tlie ccuiiposition Irom 
the tray and put it into a tin Idace the tin 
in a saucepan of boiling water and allow it to remain 
until the contents are melted. The tray must then 
be placed on a level surface and the composition 
poured into it. If any bubbles occur, remove them 
by drawing a piece of stiff card ove r the composi- 
tion from end to end. It should then be allow'ed t 
stand for four or fiv^ hours, in oidei that it in<' ' 
be quite firm before it is used. 

Litbog/aphy. Lithography is an imj)ortant bran< h 
of the art of printing, and dates as far back as the 
year 1795. The process was discovered by a German 
named Sennefelder, and introduced by lum to a 
man at Frankfort named Andr6, who anplied it to 
the printing of music. It is to his son that we owe 
its introduction into England m the year 1801, but 

^ The slight overlapping prevents the sharp edges of the sheets 
of pajiw from working the composition surface of the Hektograph 
into ridges. 


it was at least twenty years later before it wa.s 
extensively used, and its application to typewritten 
matter was, of course, at a still later date. 

The process is unequalled for the reproduction of 
a large number of typewritten copies, and, unlike 
so many other duplicating processes, the last copy 
IS equal to the first. It is simplicity itself, so far as 
the typist is concerned, as the multiplication of 
copies is the work of the lithographer 

The following points should, however, be observed : 
That the type be absolutely clean, and a fairly 
new typewriter will give better results than one 
with worn typo and indented cyhnder, as the 
impression will be sharper. The touch should be 
lighl and the impression uniform. The matter must 
be typed on the special transfer paper supplied for 
the purpose of lithographic work, with a lithographic 
ribbon or pad. and erasures avoided. As soon as 
possible after the typing is completed, the tiaiisfcr 
should be dispatched to the lithogiaphAs with 
instructions as to the number of copies to be strueft 
off, as unless the transfer is placed on the stone 
without delay, the impression may fail to adhere 
to the stone, and, consequently, the copies will 
be nil. 

Manifolding. The process of manifolding with 
carbons is extensively used when not many copies 
are required. It is employed for almost eveiv 
description of work, owing no doubt to the fact 
that it IS, comparatively speaking, inexpensive as 
well as expeditious, there being no special apparatus 
required and no after process of ‘'rolling off," as 
the copies are taken simultaneously with the 
ordinary copy. 

A great deal.riiowcvcr, depends upon the quality 
of the carbons and the touch of the operator 
Inferior carbons have a nasty habit of dii tying the 
paper with .smears and smudges, and, perhaps, 
nothing reveals the imperfections ot the typist's 
touch so much as the carbon duplicate. The touch 
should be a trifle firmer than for one copy, as the 
force imjiaited by the depression of the keys has 
to penetrate several sheets, and it must be such as 
to give a uniform impression, which, as evciy 
experienced operator knows, does not mean a 
uniform depression of each and every key, but a 
depression which will bring out the more complex 
letters with the same amount of density as tnose 
consisting of either single strokes or sharp needle-like 
points. 

Again, the carbon g m.ust^be carefully inserted, as 
if there is the slight?^t tendency to crease, the 
duplicate copies will be disfigured by what are com- 
monly known as " trees ” ; in other words, there 
will be that which in a drawing would be tal*en for 
leafless tiers with branches jutting out in all 
dll ections. 

Carbons are manufactured in two kinds, namely 
" semi," which are carbonised on one side, and 
‘ full," which are carbonised on both sides. They 
an be obtained m various sizes and in a variety 
of colours, black and purple being most in 
demand. 

The method employed is as follows : Clean the 
type ; plat e the sheets of scmi caHbon c^ternately 
between the sheets of paper, facing them all one 
way; insert m the typewriter with the face of the 
carbons towai ds the cylinder. Handle as lightly as 
possible, ami avoid mistakes, as they will run 
thiough the whole set of copies and although 
tlKy can be rectified, still it is more lengthy 
process than with a single copy. 
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If a greater number of copies is required than can 
be obtained by one insertion — and the number will, 
of course, depend upon the thickness of the paper 
— either repeat the operation or use full carbons 
and very thin paper. The full carbons, being carbon- 
ised on both sides, give an impression from the back 
as well as the front, and this additional impression 
shows through the thin paper and deepens the front 
impression. The objection, however, to this method 
IS that the back of the copy is disfigured. 

In order both to economise carbons and to obtain 
the best results, the ends should be reversed each 
time they are inserted, and when they are not in 
use they should be kept m a box and not exposed 
to the air. 

Flat Stencil DupllcatorH. There are so many 
forms of apparatus for flat duplicating, besides the 
gelatine piocess previously described, that a book 
of considerable size would be taken to describe 
them. The Elhuns, the Mimeograph, and the 
Cyclostyle, are very similar in construction, and 



Mimeograph. 


they arc so similar in working that a knowledge 
of One would be applicable to all. h'or illustration 
we will deal with the Diaphragm Mimeograph. 
Tins IS fitted, as its name implies, with a diaphragm, 
that IS to say, a speciallj^ \voven cloth for the 
purpose of protecting tl:^*w^ stencil from contact 
with the roller This cloth has ink-pioof margins 
of varying widtlis, so that by an interchange of 
diaphragms the same frame can be used for foolscap, 
draft, or biief copies. 

Again, the stencil sheids are in “ sets," namely, 
oiled tissue, wax, and backing sheet, and it is only 
necessary to place the perforating silk immediately 
behind "^he wax sheet, when the set will be ready 
for insertion in the typewriter, thus obviating the 
necessity of folding, etc. 

The method of procedure is as follows • Clean the 
type thoroughly ; thiow the ribbon out ot gear, if 
the macjiine ie fitted with a ribbon ; insert the set 
of sheets in the typewriter, so that the face of the 
stencil, protected by the oiled tissue sheet, faces the 
type ; type with a sharp touch, striking the more 
intricate letters, fractions, etc., with a firmer touch 
than the others, and the punctuation marks very 
lightly indeed.^ When the cutting is completed, 
check the matter by the original, preferably before 


removing the stencil from the machine, and should 
an error be discovered, correct by tearing the tissue 
away from the particular spot, blocking out the 
mistake with the correcting varnish, and typing the 
correction. 

Withdraw the set from the typewriter ; separate 
the sheets, and fix the stencil in the printing frame 
by slipping it up along the base underneath the top 
of the frame and fastening it to the studs at the 
back. 

Place a blotter on the base-board ; distribute a 
small quantity of ink in the enamelled tray by 
moving the roller in every direction until it is uni- 
formly coated with ink ; draw down the frame, and 
ink up the stencil by passing the roller over the 
diaphragm from the top downwards, until a good 
cojiy appears on the blotter. Run off a few trial 
copies, and as soon as the impression is clear and 
sharp, insert a sheet of paper on the base- board ; 
pass the roller once only lightly over the diaphragm 
from top to bottom, keeping the handle of the roller 
well up. Lift the roller, and as the frame 
automatically opens, remove the sheet, which 
will be seen to bear a typewritten facsimile 
of the stencil. All that is then necessary 
IS to repeat the operation until the desired 
number of copies is obtained, each stencil 
being equal to a reproduction of from 500 to 
1,000, accoiding to the skill of the ojierator. 

Before putting the Miineograjih away, 
remove the stencil and lay a piece of old 
newspaper undeineath and on top of tht 
diaphragm. Pass the roller firmly over tlu 
newspajicr to absorb the suiplus ink ; removt 
the newspaper and repeat the operation. 
Pour a little of the cleaning fluid on the 
diaphragm and sci ub it with the brush. Alsc 
sponge the ])erforaling silk with the cleaning 
fluid , dry it betw'cen blotters, and keep i1 
pressed flat when not in use to prevent it 
from becoming wTinklcd 

Rotary Duplicator, The rot at y method o 
multiplying copies differs from the flat fram< 
system, m that the copies are rolled off iron 
a stencil stretched around a cylindrical wheel 
instead of biung fixed on a flat jirinting frame 
No criticisms as to the nieiits or dements of th< 
various duplicators will be offered , and thos< 
dosciibed are mentioned simply because they ari 
well-known makes. 

Gostetner Rotary Cyclostyle. The strongest featuri 
of this machine, an illustration of which is givei 



Gestetner Rotary Cyclostyle. 

here, is the ingenious inking arrangement b 
which a non-fluid ink is automatically distribute' 
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on ihe mSichine by a form of printers’ distributing 
rollers. The dripping of ink is impossible, and the 
• distribution is uniform throughout When more 
ink is needed on the copies, a line of ink from the 
tube IS squeezed. across the top cylinder and the 
work proceeded with. The use of an oil ink on 
this machine is one of its main recommendations, 
for oil inks do not dry on the duplicator, and the 
Gestetner can be put aside for a considerable time 
and used again without any trouble wath the 
inking device The standard model requires three 
turns for each copy, thi'< being found to impose 
the least strain upon the stencil, and, consequently, 
no cracking appears. When speed is the first 
consideration, “ one-turn " mo<lels are obtainable 
Boneo Duplicator. The Roneo machmo, of which 
an illustration is given below, may be woiked 
by hand or electrically driven, and the No 16 


the machine one turn backward very slowly, then 
turn the machine forward two or three times ; 
finally, p'ull the reservoir lever down and make it 
inoperative by locking it to the main shaft. 

Now attach the stencil thus : Lock the cylinder 
so that the attaching bar is in front of the machine. 
Tear off the ink protector at No. 1 perforation ; 
place one edge of it under the rear clamp ; lay the 
stencil on the feecj^-board as if it were going to be 
read ; with the right hand lift the bottom of it, 
and with the left slip the pocket on to the steel 
plate of the machine and allow the stencil to gradu- 
ally fall on the ink pad, with its edge extending 
over the ink protector. Finally, tear oft the backing 
sheet at No 2 perforation. 

To roll off copies, take a pile of paper and placr 
it on the feed-board, pushing the head of the paper 
firmly up against the two stops. Slide the gauge 



Roneo Duplicator. 


model has an automalic mtci leaving blotter, «in 
ingenious little device ioi dropping a blotter on each 
(. opy as it passes from bencatli tlie cylinder 'Ihis 
IS especially us(dul -uheu liard oi gla/ed ])aper is 
used, but with an absorbent pa])er it can be dis- 
pensed with, as llie ink is imrnediateh absoibed 
b}'’ the pa]ier 

Under the care of a skilled operator the Roneo 
will produce from 3,000 to 5,000 copies Irom a 
single stencil, but much depends both upon the 
typing of the stencil and upon the after piocess of 
fixing and inking it. 

To obtain the best results the following method 
of procedure should be adopted : Clean the type, 
and if the typewriter is fitted with a ribbon, thiow 
it out of gear. Take a sheet of Roneo “ filmos " 
paper and insert it in the machine, type with a 
staccato touch, paying special attention to the more 
complex letters, such as M, m, W, w, g, and the 
fractions, otherwise they will fail to give a clean cut 
but exactly the revetse applies to the punctuatioi 
marks, which sh\ould be depressed very lightly 
indeed. * 

When the typing is completed, remove the sheet 
from the typewriter , tear off the pi otecting sheet ; 
check the stencil; and make any corrections neces- 
sary by blockirig out the error with Obliterine and 
re-typing the correction. 

The Roneo must then be inked. First place the 
receiver and feed boaid into position, after which 
fill the ink reservoir. See that the release lever is 
thrown back, release the ink reservoir lever and give 


along the slot up to the paper , screw it up lightly, 
and drop the paper weight over the pile. Pull for- 
ward the released lever ; then all that remains to 
be done is to turn the handle of the mai hino, and 
the paper will be " picked up ” automatically by 
the self-feeding device, and the copies printed at 
the late of lOO per minute. 

Kllam’s Rotary Duplicator. Although apparently 
similar to the Rouco, I'.llam’s machine, of which 
an illustiation is given on page 606, ditfei s in several 
import .int points, '1 tvNiV^l-i^uiatic leed woiks on the 
prmcijile of i)ushing ealTi sheet along to the impres- 
sion roller dhis is dont' by nuans of a feeding 
I oiler u'lth two rubber gnpping bauds, -which free- 
wheels or runs ov( i the ])apei iii the backward 
movement, th.d is, while Ihe ])revious copy is being 
(liawn through by the drum and the imjjression 
lollei 

Stencilling, liie stcruillmg process of multiplying 
copies, as used m the machines just mentioned, 
'3 extensively enqiloycd when large numbers of 
duplicates are being dealt wuth ; and, although, 
as we have seen, then re a gicat many different 
styles of duplicators, still the principle is the same, 
no matter wliethei the apparatus ^kes ihe form 
of a rotary or a flat printing frame. 

Wjth the rotary machines, the necessary sheets 
for cutting tfie stencils have always been supplied 
in “ sets ” ready for insertion in the typewriter, 
but with most of the older styles of flat frame 
duplicators the typist was called c^ion to arrange 
these sheets in their respective order, and great was 
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often the perplexity of the beginner as to which 
should take precedence I Nowadays, however, the 
tendency is to make everything as convenient as 
possible, with the view of saving time, consequently 
the "sets” aie taking the place of the separate 
sheets, and aie a great improvement. 

These sets, arranged either ready to hand or by 
the typist, as the case may be, consist of a type- 
protecting tissue to protect the ^pe from becoming 
clogged with the wax ; a wax sheet for cutting the 
stencil ; a silk sheet to receive the wax, which is 
expelled from the stencil by the force of the type ; 
and a backing sheet to form a firm backing and 
prevent the sheets from creasing when the set is 
inserted in the typewriter. 

If the typewriter is equipped with a ribbon, the 
ribbon is thrown out of gear in order to obtain the 


If these points are treated with due respect, -and 
the directions as to printing, which are Wnished 
with each duplicator, carefully followed, then, pro- 
vided the weather is not tropical, good results are 
bound to f«llow ; and if the weather should be hot 
enough to make the wax sheet " soft," then it may 
be hardened by placing it on a tray over a bath 
of ice. 

Type-setting Duplicators. The extent to which 
duplicating machines were used demanded that 
the chief drawback to the stencil process, namely, 
the limited number of copies obtainable from 
one wax, should be overcome. There was also 
a demand that the copies should more nearly 
approximate to specially typewritten letters or 
documents. With those objects in view, type-setting 
machines have been introduced, these enabling an 
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Ellam's Rotary Duplicator. 


full force from the type, and thus to ensure it pene- 
trating the wax and leaving a clcan-cut of each 
character ; and it is this very fact of the ribbon 
being dispensed with that makes the type-protecting 
tissue necessary on machines which are fitted with 
a ribbon, but with a pa^m^>^ine it is unnecessary, 
as the fact of the type being wet with the ink from 
the pad prevents the wax from adhering to it, 
and consequently there is no fear of clogging. 

Therxhief points to be noted in stencilling are — - 

(а) That the supplies should be obtained from the 
manufacturer of the duplicator in question, as cheap 
supplies often prove the dearest, especially where 
wax sheets are concerned. 

(б) That the tyqie should be absolutely clean and 
in good condition, as type which has become 
flattened by continued wear will not give a clean cut. 

{c) That the cylinder or platen of the typewriter 
should by preference bo a " hard " one, and not full 
of pinhofes or 'other indentations. 

(d) That the sets should be handled with care, 
as wax cannot be treated roughly with impunity, 

{e) That the touch should be " sharp," more 
especially for complex letters ; but, on the other 
hand, it should be as light as possible where the 
comma, colon,/ semicolon, full stop, and kindred 
signs are concerned. 


office to do most of its own punting without 
installing a printing press. Once the type is set up, 
an unlimited number of copies can be obtained 
without deterioration of quality ; and the great 
variety of types obtainable meet all needs. 

The Gammeter and the Roneotype arc well- 
known machines of this class, and a few notes on 
them may be of interest. 

The setting up process is slow compared with 
typing a wax, and at present the process is more 
expensive ; but the extra expense is justified where 
there is a considerable amount of work to be done. 

The complete Gammeter Multigraph equipment 
is made on the principle of the expanding book- 
case, thus enabling a firm to install the basic outfit 
and add to it as the business ^ows or the machine 
replaces the printer. There ajje a number of 
special attachments obtainable, these including — 

The Automatic Paper Feed, which will feed 
accurately, in perfect registration, any substance 
from a thin bank paper to a card. 

The Printing ink Attachment, v^th which the 
machine becomes a perfect printing press. 

The Signature Device, by which the machine is 
enabled to produce letters with the signature in any 
colour at one operation 

The Electric Power Device, which increases the 
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<jutput, giving speeds of from 2,000 to 6,000 per Statement of Affairs) ; attend the first meeting 
hour. of creditors (see Meeting of Credit ors) ; and 

The complete machine is illustrated on this page. submit to such examination and give such informa- 
The Roneotype was introduced in 1908. Ihe tion as the meeting may require. The debtor must 
setting up and distribution of type is done on a also give an inventory of his property, a list of his 
separate machine, when set up the type cyhiidcr creditors and debtors and their debts, attend 
being transferred to the printing machine. The meetings of creditors ; wait on the oiheial receiver, 
running off is then much on the lines of the Roneo special manager, or trustee , exec ute powers of 
stencil duplicator. An illustration of 
the Roneotype is given on page 608. 

The Patent Clesteprint ’ Process. 

By a process previously considered 
impossible to apply in connection 
with duplicators, Mr. D. Gestetner has 
succeeded in introducing to the users of 
his machines a method of reproduc- 
tion vieing with lithography for 
effectiveness. 

Any subject, from letter-headings to 
the most complicated engineering 
drawings, including sketches of all 
kinds, can now be reproduced upon 
Gebtepnnt Stencils, the printing of 
copies being carried out in an exactly 
similar manner to the printing of 
facsimile typewritten letters, using the 
same machine and by the same operator. 

The only proviso relating to this 
new departure in duplicating methods 
IS that the design to' be reproduced 
must, for the present, bo mime drawing 
Ihc cost of Gesteprmts is but a frac- 
tion oi the cost of line blocks, whilst 
the finished prints are infinitely softer 
m api)earance than prints from a 
metal surface 

DURATION OF RISK.--(Sce Marine 
Insurance.) 

DURRA.— A genus of grasses which 
are extensively c ultivated in \.fri( a, 
the East Indies, and m the bonth of 
Europe. It is also known as durra 
millet, Indian millet, and sorgho 
grass. The common durra is a coarse, 
strong grass, with a lound gram, 
slightly larger than a mustard seed. 

In Africa it is u.sed as a substitute 
for flour and foi rice. The leaves of 
one variety, known as Kaffir corn, are 
used as a cattle food. Another vaiiety 
is the Sorghum saccharatum, or sugar 
grass. The trade m this article is on 
the decline. 

DUTCH AUCTION.— An auction m Gammet^r Multigraph. 

which an article is put up at a 

maximum price, which price is gradually lowcied attorney, conveyances, etc. ; and do such acts aa 

until some person expresses his willingness b') may be reasonably required by the official receiver, 

close with the offer made. special manager, or tfustee, or directed by the 

DUTIES.— These are taxes whu h are levied upon court. He must also, on the request of the official 
merchandise and manufactured goods. Those whu h receiver, furnish trading and profit and loss accounts 

are imposed upon gfkods coming into the country for a period not exceeding two years before the 

called customs, and those which are imposed up date of the receiving order. He must, if adjudged 

goods mnnufactifred in the country are called excise. bankrupt, aid to the itraost of his power in the 

The amount of the taxes levied vanes according to realisation of his propeity, and the distribution of 

the demands of the Government foi the time being, the proceeds among Ins creditors Ifaa debtor 

(See Customs, Excise.) wilfully fails to perform his duties, or to deliver up 

DUTY OF ^DEBTOR.— The duties of a debtor i>roperty which is divisible amongst his creditors, 

against whom a receiving order has been made may and which i-. m his possession or under his control, 

be thus summarised. He must attend court at the to the official receiver, he may be guilty of a 

hearing of a petition, and undergo his public contempt of court. 

examination (see Public Examination) ; prepare DYE-STUFFS. — These materials^are divided into 
or assist in preparing the statement of affairs (see two main classes, viz., substantive dyes, which 
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form insoluble pigments without the aid of any 
other substance, and adjective dyes, which require 
mordants to fix the colour. The chief mordants 
employed are the various metallic salts, especially 
those of tm and iron. Dye-stuffs are obtained from 
animal, vegetable, and mineral sources. Soqjie are 
natural colouring matters, while others, especially 
the aniline colours, are artificially prepared. The 
principal dye-stuffs are dealt with individually. 

DYNAMITE,— A powerful explosive, generally 
prepared by saturating 25 per cent, of an absorbent, 
usually kiesclguhr, with 75 per cent, of nitro- 
glycerine. Kieselguhr is a siliceous earth found 
chiefly in Germany. When crushed and sifted, it 
IS mixed with three parts of glycerine, kneaded 
into a paste, and passed through a sieve. The result 
s a reddish, somewhat greasy solid. Dynamite 


may also be prepared by mixing 71 per cent, 
of potassium nitrate with 18 per cent, of nitro- 
glycerine, 10 per cent, of powdered charcoal, and 
1 per cent, of paraffin. The dynamite thus obtained 
IS black in colour and rather drier than that first 
described. Dynamite is made up in cartridges 
cased in waterproof paper. Small quantities may 
be burned without danger, but when exploded with 
a detonating fuse, it is very violent in its effect. 
It is not influenced by damp, and is, therefore, 
widely employed in submarine operations. It is 
much moie powerful than either gunpowder or 
gun-cotton, and is chiefly used for blasting purposes. 
Though first obtained in 1846, it had no commercial 
importance till 1867, when Alfred Nobel's discovery 
rendered its preparation less dangerous. 
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E. This letter occurs in the following 
abbreviations — 

E.E., Errors excepted. 

For example (Latin, exempli gtaUd). 
E/I. Endorsement irregular. 

E. & O.E., Errors and omissions excepted, 
et seq., And the following (Latin, et se- 

quetiha). 

Ex cp., or x/cp, Ex Coupon. 

Ex D., or x/d, Ex Dividend. 

Ex Int., Ex Interest. 

ExoJh., Exchange. 

Exet., Exec., ] T' ^ 

Exor . I Executor. 

Exeex., Executrix. 

EAGLE* — (See Foreign Moneys ■ — United 

States ) 

EARMARKED.— When accounts are kept gene- 
rally, and money is paid over for more than one 
purpose, there is nothing to indicate tliat a portion 
of it was paid over on one account lather than on 
another It is to avoid difficulties that may aiise 
from this cause that special instructions arc some- 
times given by which money is allocated to one 
particular purpose, and cannot be devoted to any- 
thing else. It IS then said to be “ earmarked " 
Thus, if a customer pays info the credit of his 
account at a bank an amount expressly to meet a 
specified cheque or a bill of exchange, the ciedit 
IS earmarked, and the banker cannot use the 
money for any other purpose whatever, 
EARNEST— EARNEST MONEY.- A sum of 
money, generally nominal ui amount, which is 
given as evidence of a concluded bargain. By the 
fourth section of the Sale of Goods Act, 1893, 
where the value of the goods sold is 10 or upward, 
the contract must be evidenced by some document 
in writing, or by part payment, or by something 
which is given in earnest. (See Sale of Goods ) 
EAR-SHELL. — The shell of a species of gasleio- 
pods knowm as Ilaltolts. It is named fiom its shape, 
and is valuable as the source of mother-of-pearl, 
which is so much used for inlaying work. Ihc 
principal supplies come from the Channel Islands 
EARTHENWARE. — A general name for cheap 
crockery and oidinary pottery ware. (See Pottery ) 
EASEMENTS.— An casement may be defimd as 
“ a privilege wTthout profit which the ownei ol une 
neighbouring tenement ha.s ot anothci, existing in 
respect of their seveial tenements, and b\' ciiti; - 
of which the owner of the one (called the seivieiit) 
tenement is obliged to suffer oi not to do souk- 
thing on his own land foi the advantage ol c- 
owner of the other (Called the dominant) tenemc i ^ 
There man^ easements known to English Ja\v, 
good examples being rights of way and Iiglit wf a li 
the owner of one tenement has over an adjoining 
one, or the right of a ripaiian owner as against a 
higher' riparian owmer to a continuance ol Ihe 
accustomed flow of water, as to both quantity and 
quality. Easements must be carefully distinguished 
from two classes of rights to which they bcai a 
superficial resemblance : (1) Peisonal licences, e g , 
a permission granted to a particular man to walk 
along a certain way. Ihis is merely a personal 
•• 6 


piivilegc to the lucn.sce, whereas an easement 
belongs to a man as being the owner of a given 
tenement, that is. it is said to ‘lun w'lth the 
land ” Eurlhei, a licence is usually revocable at 
the jdeasuie ot the jicnson giving it, tliongh a 
jcvocation in defiance of a eontiact may subject 
him to damages (2) Profits d prendre, i e., rights 
to take something oft the land of another ])crson, 
as where a man has a right to cut tin f fi om another’s 
land 

Acquisition of Easements. Easements may be 
acquired, in the fust place, by cxpiess giant, which 
at common law liad to be by deed. No particular 
words of giant are nec e.ssary, and nowauays if an 
owner agiees, even verbally, to giant an easc'nietit 
to an adjoining owner who, on the laith of the 
agi cement, alters his position, he cannot aftei wards 
deny the validity of the ea.seinent on the giound 
that it was not gi anted by dc'cd 3 he easement 
may be for an estate analogous to ice simjilc, or 
for any smaller interest. Easements may also, in 
some cases, aiise by implication of law. Ihus, if 
a man giants a house, and 1 imself letams mljacent 
land over which the windows ol the house look, 
and from which Ihc'y derive their light, he i aniiot 
(unless he expressly reseived llu' light) build on 
hjs own land so as to obstruct them, foi a man 
may not derogate from his own giant, The com- 
monest method of acquisition, however, is what is 
called “ j)rc.s( nption " This method depends on 
ojeen, jieaceful, and umntei rujilecl enjoyment ; for 
at common law if it could be shown that the case- 
ment had been enjoyed uninterrujdedly since the 
time of Richard I, the law presumed that it had 
been validly granted by a deed of grant since lost 
or destroyed Subsequently the courts were willing 
to presume a grant made and lost in modern times, 
'-uch a piesumjition arising fiom unmtenupted user, 
ns of right, for c\en so short a peiiod as twenty 
years The Picscription Art, 1832, under which 
.1 jcrescnptive title is generally sought to be estab- 
lished, jirovidcs that no claim to any way or other 
e.isc'ment or to any watercourse, if actually enjoyed 
loi twenty ycais by the poison claiming, shall be 
(l(‘ieatecl by showuR'/ thi^t it was first enjoyed at 
any time ])rior to such pc^riod of twenty years ; 
but such claim may be defeated in any cAher 
manner by which it could be defeated at the passing 
ol the Act , and if the easement has beerpen joyed 
■for foity yeais, thc‘ nglit to it is absolute, unless it 
has been enjoyed by agreement contained in a 
clecul or wnting T he e*asement of light is specially 
dealt with, the Act providing that if it has been 
at tunlly enjoyed foi twenty yeais, the right is to 
be absolute and indefcaMble, unless the enjoyment 
has been by some con.sent or agreement in a 
de(*cl/)r wilting. If to b'" observed that these 
provisions only regiuate the acquisition of the 
easemeiif, .iiid do not affec t fii an^ wa\*its natuie 
or e xtent , and accoidingly it has been held that a 
pei*^on alh'ging that his easement of light has been 
udciteiecl '\ith must, notwithstanding that he can 
show uninterrupted user under the Prescription Act, 
show that the obstruction is a nuisance to his pre- 
mises , the test of nuisance being l/hether sufficient 
light is left to the plaintiff's premises for the same 
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be used and enjoyed comfortably according to 
the ordinary requirements of mankind. 

Disturkanee of Kasenients. If an easement is 
interfeied with to a substantial extent, a nuisance 
arises, ai'lionable at the suit of the person owning 
the easement Unless there is substantial injury, 
no actionable nuisance arises, e g , no nuisance is 
caused by obstructing a way, li it is still com- 
modious a( cording to ordinary notions, or foi 
obstiucting light, if sulhcient lemains foi the 
dominant tenement to be still comfortably enjoyed 
for the ordinary jmrposes of mankind 'Ihe remedy 
for any such nuisance is by abatement or action. 
Abatement consists in the aggrieved party himself 
entering the servient tenement and removing the 
nuisance Such abatement must, however, be 
earned out personally, and in such a way as to 
cause the least possible damage, and must not 
involve a breach of the peace. Abatement is, 
therefore, a somewhat risky remedy, an action 
Ix'ing safer. In an a( tion, damages may be 
obtained, and an injunction granted at the dis- 
cretion of the court. I he action may be in the 
county court if the rent or value of neithc'r tene- 
ment exceeds /;100, otherwise it must be brought 
in the High Court. 

Transfer and Extinction of Easements. An ease- 
ment cannot be transfeired apart from the dominant 
tencmcAit to which it apjiertains ; and passes with 
a conveyance of that tenement without exjiress 
mention Extinction takes place (apait from the 
destruction of eithei tenement) by release, unity of 
seisin, or statute. A release may bo either express 
or imjilied At common law it required a deed, 
but at the present time a pica that an alleged 
release was not granted by deed would not be 
permitted, if iruspntable. Unity of seisin anses 
whenever one owner becomes sci/.cd in fee simple 
of both tenements. ExtmrAion by statute may 
occur by direct provision, or by implication , and 
frequently takes place under such statutes as the 
Land Clauses Consolidation Ait, 1845, or the 
Railway Clauses Constitution A<t, 1845 
EAST AFRICA PROTECTORATE. -This terri- 
tory, once included m the geographical expression 
British East Africa, extends from the Indian Ocean, 
in the neighbourhood of the equator, to Uganda. 
Its area is about 200,000 squat e miles, and the 
population is estimated at 4,000,000. Starting 
from a swampy coast, the land rises rapidly towards 
the Victoria Nyanza, and the climate is quite suit- 
able for Europeans. It is' in this territory that the 
two highest mountains of Africa are to be found, 
viz., Kenia and Kilimanjaro, Much of the terri- 
tory IS' pasture land, and there is considerable 
stock-raising carried on. Ostrich farming has also 
been mtroiluced with success, and there is little 
doubt that the country wih develop rapidly. On 
the coast lands, tropical fruits are grown in abun- 
dance. the forests are productive of rubber, fibres, 
bamboos, etc., and there is believed to be very 
considerable mineral wealth. 

The administration of the Protectorate is carried 
on under the Colonial Office 

Nairobi^^is th< captval, ahd the central station of 
the Uganda Railway Its population is about 
25,000, of whom less than 1,200 are Europeans.^ 

Mombasa, built partly on an island, is situated 
on what is undoubtedly the finest harbour on the 
east coast of Africa. Its population is over 30,000, 
but only about 3|0 are Europeans. It is practically 
the only port of the country, and it is connected 


by steamship and telegraphic communication with 
Europe. From this town starts the Uganda Railway, 
which runs from Mombasa, through Nairobi, to the' 
Victoria Nyanza, a distance of nearly 600. miles. 

The time of transit from England to Mombasa is 
about twenty-one days 

(For map, sec Africa, page 48.) 

EAST INDIES . — This is a geographical term used 
to denote all those islands which extend from the 
south-east extremity of Asia to the north of 
Australia. The name of this collection of islands is 
often given as the Malay Archipelago. A glance at 
the map shows how they are situated entirely 
within the tropics. The climate generally is hot 
and moist, whilst the products are of a tropical 
character. The inhabitants are mainly of the 
Malay race, though there has been a great 
adnuxturc of other races owing to immigration, 
Each of the principal islands is noted under a 
separate heading, or dealt with under the country 
to which it belongs. 

EAU DE COLOGNE. — The well-known perfume 
which, if genuine, is still obtained from Cologne, 
where it was first made, in 1709, by an Italian 
named Johann Maria Farina. It is prepared from 
vaiious essential oils obtained from trees of the 
oiange tribe, together with certain alcoholic vege- 
table extracts and an addition of rectified spirits. 
So-called “ Eau de Cologne " is now manufactured 
in Jersey and m various parts of Great Britain. 

EBONITE. — A hard, black, horny substance, also 
known as vulcanite. It is a mixture of caoutchouc 
and sulphur, which is exposed to a high temperature, 
and IS then pressed and polished. It is used for a 
variety of purposes, toys, combs, and stethoscopes 
being among the articles manufactured from it. 
(See Caoutchouc.) 

EBONY.- -The heart wood of various trees of the 
order Ebenacece It is noted for its hardness and 
heaviness, and is generally black in colour, though 
red and green ebony are found in Madagascar and 
Tobago respectively The best black ebony comes 
from Mauritius, and is greatly valued by cabinet 
makers and pianoforte manufactureis. Small 
articles, such as door knobs, piano keys, and knife 
handles, are also made from it. Ceylon exports 
considerable quantities of black ebony. 

ECUADOR. — The republic of Ecuador, so named 
becau.se it lie.s under the c*quator, was constituted 
m 1830, when it separated from the original republic 
of Colombia It is the most westerly State of South 
America, and is bounded on the north by Colombia, 
on the cast by Brazil, on the south by Peru, and on 
the west by the PaLiiic Ocean. The total area is 
about 120,000 sejuare miles, so that Ecuador is 
neaily the same size as the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. But its exact boundaries 
are not well fixed, disputes still existing between it 
and its northern and southern neighbours. The 
population IS estimated at 1, ,500, 000, and of these 
nearlv two-thirds are of pure L.dian descent. 

Bciiel. The country is very elevated, and within 
its borders are the lofty Andean peaks of Chim- 
borazo (21,500 ft.), Cotopaxi (19,600 ft), Antesana 
(19,300 ft.), and Coyambe (19,200 ft.), besides many 
others. The eastern slopes of the Andes send down 
various tributaries to the Amazon, but the short 
distance of the great range from the western coast 
renders the sti earns which flow into the Pacific 
Ocean of very little importance. 

Productions, Agriculture is the diiel industry of 
the country, though it is not nearly so advanced as 
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it should be considering the natural advantages, court may make an attendance order, and if it is 

The cultivation of cocoa, however, is an exception ; not complied with, the parent is subject to penalties, 

m fact, Ecuador is said to be the largest cocoa- By-laws, however, must contain a provision for 

producing country of the world. Most of this cocoa total or partial exemption of any cliild between 

IS purchased by France, especially for her chocolate twelve and fouiteen, if one of liis Majesty's 

industry. Ihe rubber industry is increasing in inspectors certifies that he has reached a standard 

importance. Ihere are valuable mines, but these of education specified in the by-la w.> Such partial 

are practically unworked, E.xtensive forests provide exemption can be obtained for a child of that age 

valuable timber, winch is useful for shipbuilding on previous regular attendanie. and the by-law's 

and also for cabinet-making. Cinchona bark is like* may contain special piovisions as to children to be 

wise exported. The only manufacture of any account emjiloyed in agriculture Poor law authorities aie 

IS that of “ Panama hats," of which it may be said also placed und<;r obligi^tions as to the ediuation of 

to possess a monopoly. The imjiorts consist of children in their care, and in oider to insure that 

manufactured goods. children shall not be taken from school to work 

The means of communication arc extremely poor. below the statutory age, no cmjiloycr may take 

Ihc roads, where they exist, aie veiy bad, and into his einployinent any child so as to pi event 

merchandise IS transported mainly by pack animals. his attendance at school according to the by-laws, 

Iwo railways only are m existence, each of them or anv child of ten <ti upwards who has not attained 

connecting Quito with the Pacific coast, one. that a (crtificate of lotal oi jiartial exemi)tt('n from 
between Quito and Guayaquil, having been ojiencd obligation to attend school, oi any child of ten or 

as recently as 1908. upwards to whom the local by-laws do not apply, 

Towns. Quito, the capital, with a yiopulation of unless he has obtained a ceitifirate of prcihcieiicy 

nearly 60,000, has <a delightful climate, although in reading, writing, and arithmetic, or (in the case 

situated almost under the bapiator, lieing at an of a child em|)loyc*d in a factoiy oi workshoji) is 

elevation of over 9,500 ft. above the level of the sea. attending schoof on the " half-tinu' ’’ system in 

ijuayaqml, on the Pacific coast, is the j^rincipal acxord.ince with the elabotate piovisions of the 

port, and that thiough which nearly the whole of Factory and VVoikshojis Act, 1901. A cluld^ when 

the foreign trade is carried on. Its pojiulation is sent to si hool, comes under the control bf the 

about the same as that of Quito. schoolmaster, who stands in loco parentis, and has 

'Ihc only other towns woithy of mention are power to control him, and to inlhct modc'iatc and 

Cuenia, Rwbamba, dim\ Jtpijapa the last-named reasonable ( hastisemcnt. If, however, pumsliinent 

being the place of manufacture of the celebrated >s to gratify jiassion or rage, or is excessive in 

Panain.i hats iratiirt on degree, it becomes unlawful. 

Ecuacloi p(-)ssesscs the gioup of islands knowir a5r ' Except iiytEose cases where the education is free, 
the Galapagos, 'i'hey aic famous for turtle, and lie and, thorcfoi-tr^ nothing is j’laid (as to which, see 
about 700 miles to the west of Guayaquil. t n/ro), the general relations between the jiarent and 

Guaya(jiiil is 6, .500 miles distant from Lcjndon. Vliootmastec as t6 fec^s, extent of education, length 
The time of transit is about twenty-four days. of notice of withdrawal, are governed by the terms, 

For map, see Colombia. expressed or implied, of the contrac t for the cduc.a- 

KDICVTION. — Until the passing of the Educa- tion of the child.- In most cases the contract pro- 

tion Act of 1918, the most important legislative v ides that a term’’s notice must be given or a toim's 

])tovisions eoacermng education were contained in fees paid in the event of the removal of a j)upil. If 

Pie Education Acts, 1870-1916 By the new Act there is no such stipulation as to payment of fees 

; ^st of Ihe older enactments have been repealed--^ dcfiyult of notice, the schoolmaster ran only 
and rc-rnaclcd witli amendments — but it is to b>' lost profits if the child is removed without 

boi iic' in mind t liat the statute of 1918 is not yet, i r , n^ce. 

in 192(1, 111 force At present, therefore, the question (iencrul Machinery oI State Education. Since 1899, 
of c'diicalion must be considered from its standpoint the central educational authority has been the 

as estabhslivd by foiiiK'i legislaluui 'I'he subject is a Board of Education, which has taken the place of 

large and complex one, and certain aspects of it the Education Dejiartment, including the depart- 

are still the subject of political coriLioversy. In ment of Science and Art ‘'rhe Boaid consists of a 

this aiticle it is only possible to summarise flic President and of the Lord President of the Council, 

law governing it in its most important aspects, and the principal Secretaries of State, the first Com-' 

at the t'lid there will be a short slatemcuit as to (he missioner of the Ticasury, and the Chanosllor ot 

most important changes coiitenq)I.i.ted by the Act the Exchequer It is assisted by a consultative 

<^1 If^l^^ committee, consisting as to not less than two- 

Dilties of Parents and Persons tn loco pTrrnti^, thuds of Jicrsons cjuahfibd to represent the views 
and Powers of Teachers. At common law a paient of universities and other bodies interested m cduca- 

was under no obligation to educ ate his child, i.o' tion ; and it supervises, with the approval of the 

did equity e.iifc)rce oouch an obligation; bin i Board ot Education, the register of teachers, 

parent of a clulci between the ages of five and ii r- 'Ihe immediate management of all matters which 
teen yeans now cause lum to leceive effiennt are connected with education is in the hands of 

elementary instruction in reading, wilting, c ici local authorities, the < > nty council of every county 

arithmetic; and may be requned by the bc’-laws and the council of every coilfity lioroufh being 

of the local education authority to cause the chihl the local cabication authority foi higher education 

to attend school, unless there is some reasonable an<l ^dernentary education within their jurisdiction, 

excuse, e g , that the child is under efficient inslruc- Howe'veu , m nc^n-county boroughs with a popula- 
tion in some other manner, that ab.sence from lien of ovi i 10,000, and in urban districts with 

school IS due to .sickness or unavoidable cause, or a pojuilation of over 20,000, the council of the 

that there is no public elementary school which borough or of the urban district, amfnot the county 

the child can attend within two miles by the nincil, is the local authority. Every local educa- 
nearest road frojn his residence On default, the tion authority has an education committee or 
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committees, established m accordance with a scheme 
approved by the Board of Hducation. Such com- 
mittee considers all questions relating to education, 
cxcejit the raising of a rate and the borrowing of 
money ; and the council considers the report of 
this committee before taking action in educational 
questions. In some cases, the committee is even 
more important, for all or any of the powers of the 
council, except the raising of a rate or the borrowing 
of money, may be delegated to it. The composition 
of the committee varies m different localities, 
according to the scheme under which it was estab- 
lished ; but it must, as to at least a majority of 
its members, be appointed by the council, and 
must include at least one woman. The council and 
its committee, as already stated, are the authority 
for all public elementary schools within its district. 
Such schools, however, are divisible into two t.lasses 
— those vvhich are provided by the local authority 
fehe majority of them being schools formerly known 
as " Board schools ") and those not so provided, 
which are termed non-provided or " voluntary " 
schools. 

As to the first class, the local education authority 
have vested in them all the schools formerly Board 
schools, and are under a duty to provide from time 
to tirye such additional accommodation as in the 
ojunion of the Board of Education is necessaiy to 
supply a suduient amount of public school 
accommodation for their district. 

Tn order to pi event the provision of unneces.sary 
schools, it is provided that the authoiity must give 
public notice of their intention to provide a new 
school, and that the managers of any existing 
school or any ten ratepayers m the area for which 
it is proposed to provide the school may, within 
three months of the notice, appeal to the Board of 
Education on the ground that the proposed school 
is not required or that a school already m existence 
(whether provided or non-provided) is better suited 
to meet the wants of the district than the proposed 
new school, and any school built m contravention 
of the decision of the Board of Education is to be 
tieatcd as unnccessaiy. The local authority are 
under an obligation to maintain and keep elluicnt 
all necessary provided schools within their area, 
and have complete c oiitrol of them. Such control 
may be exercised through a body of managers, and 
must be so exercised if the county council aie the 
local education authority. In that case, the body 
of managers is to consult of a number of managers 
not exceeding four appointed by the council, 
together with a number not exceeding two appointed 
by the minor local authority {i.e , the local borough 
or urban district council or parish council, or parish 
meeting). As to nonqirovided elementary schools, 
the local autlioiity occupy a somewhat different 
position. They are under an obligation to maintain 
and keep efficient all such within their area as are 
necessary, so long as certain conditions and pro- 
visions are complied with, and aic for tlus purpose 
to have control of all necessary expenditure, unless 
provision is to be made for it by the managers, and 
also to fontrel secular instruction m such schools. 
Such conditions and provisions as above-mentioned 
are that the local authority shall control such 
instruction, and the employment and dismissal of 
teachers on educational grounds, that the local 
authority shall have power to inspect the school, 
that the managers shall provide the school-house 
free of charge and keep it in good repair (except as 
to lair wear and tear due to the use of any room 


for a public elementary school) , and allow the local 
authority to use any room (out of school hours) 
free of charge for educational purposes, tlus obliga- 
tion not extending to more than three days m the 
week. The managers, above allud d to, of non- 
provided schools are composed of a number not 
exceeding four appointed under the school trust 
deed, together with a number not exceeding two 
appointed by the local education authority. Where 
such authority is a county council, only one manager 
is appointed by it, the other publicly appointed, one 
being appointed by the minor educational authority. 
If a local authority fail to fulfil any of their duties 
under the Education Acts, 1870-1902, the Act of 
1902 provides that they may be compelled by 
mandamus {qv), while the Education (Local 
Authority Default) Act, 1904,’ provides that m the 
case of such default as respects any elementary 
school, the Board of Education may make orders 
to regularise any situation to which such default 
may give rise, and repay to the managers any 
expenses properly incurreii by them m making 
good the default of the authority Any sum so 
paid by the Board may be deducted from any 
parliamentary grants due to the authority. 

Fees In Elementary Schools. Ihe subject of fees 
is governed by the Act of 1891 and 1902. The 
obligation on a local authority to provide educa- 
tional accommodation includes an obligation to 
provide a sufticient amount of accommodation 
without payment cf fees , and as to provided (or 
" Board ^’) schools, fees have ceased to be charged 
since the Elementary Education Act, 1891. llus 
Act established a "fee giant" from tlie Treasury 
on a cajntation basis, winch could only be cained 
by either refraining entirely from charging fees ; 
or. if fees were then charged in excess of the amount 
of giant, restricting the amount of them to the 
diflcrence between the amount then yielded in 
fees and the amount of the giant Ihe Beard of 
Education has power in ceitain cases to allow the 
impo.sition of fees, but only if sufficient free accom- 
modation IS piovided and the fees for the excess, 
are required by the educational needs of the locality ; 
and fees in any case must not exceed 6d, a week. 
As to non-provided schools, the same rules apply ; 
and the local authority have powei to detei mine 
whether fees shall or shall not be charged therein. 

So long as fees continue to be charged, the 
authority must jiay an agieed proportion of thcni 
to the managers. 

Heligion. Kchgicus behcl, instruction, and prac- 
tice are dealt with in detail by the Acts In the 
first place, the "Conscience Clause" affects both 
provided and non-providcd schools, for it may not 
be required as a condition of any child being 
admitted into or continuing m any public elementary 
school that he shall attend or abstain from attending 
any Sunday school or jilace of worship, or that he 
shall attend any religious observance or instruction 
in religious subjects in school or elsewhere from 
which he may be withdrawn by his parents, or that 
he shall, if so withdrawn, attend the school on any 
day exclusively set apart for religious observance 
by the religious body to which his parent belongs. 
Religious instruction and observances are to be 
given or practised at the beginning or end of school, 
and the time thereof to be inserted m a time-table 
prominently and conspicuously affixed in every 
schoolroom. 

As to the character of religious instruction, the 
local authority are under no obligation to provide 
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any reli^ous instruction at all in a provided school ; 
bat if they do, they are restricted by the negative 
provision — usually called “ the Cowper-Temple 
Clause '* — that no religious catechism or religious 
formulary which is distinctive of any “particular 
denomination shall be taught in the school. In 
a non-provided school, religious instruction is to 
be in accordance with the provisions (if any) of 
the trust deed relating thereto, and is to be under 
the control .of the managers, subject to any pro- 
vision in the trust deed for reference to the bishop 
or superior ecclesiastical or other denominational 
authority, so far as such provision gives to the 
bishop or authority the power of deciding whether 
or not the character of such instruction is or is not 
in accordance with the provisions of the trust deed. 
It has been decided that the local authority must 
pay for religious teaclnng lawfully given m a non- 
provided school ; for it cannot otherwise be said 
to “ maintain and keep efficient ’* such school .as it 
is required to do. Nor should it discriminate in the 
rate of the salary between teachers of similar posi- 
tion in provided and non-provided schools, for such 
discrimination would be cogent evidence of an 
intention to starve the less favoured schools. 

Higher Education, 'the Act of 1902 requires the 
local education authoiity to consuler the needs of 
their area and take such steps as seem to them 
desirable, aftei consultation with the Board of 
Education, to supply or aid the sujiply of educa- 
tion other than elementary, and to promote the 
co-ordinalion of all forms of education. Tor this 
puipose they are to apply so much as they deem 
necessary of the lesiduc under the Local luxation 
(Customs and Excise) Act, 1890 (commonly called 
*' the whiskey money "), and to spend any further 
sums not exceeding the amount produced by a 
■2d. rate, or such higher rate as may be fixed by 
the county council, with the consent of the Local 
Government Boaid. Kegard is to bo had in exer- 
cising these powers to an\ existing supply of 
elticient schools or colleges, and to any steps 
already taken under the Technical Instruction Acts, 
1889*1891 In addition to the poweis conferred by 
the Act on local aut lion ties, the council of any non- 
county borough or urban district have an over- 
lapping power to s])end an amount not exceeding 
a penny rate on secoridaiy education. In the 
application of money to sccondaiy education, a 
council are not to require that any particular form 
ot religious instt action w'orship or religious cat<'- 
chism or formulary, wdnch is distinctive of any 
particular denomination, shall or shall not be 
taught, used, or practised in any school, college, 
or hostel aided but not jnovided by the couiuil, 
and no pupil shall, on the ground of religious belief, 
be excluded from or placed in an unfair pq.sition m 
any S(.hool, college, or hostel provided* by the 
council ; and no catechism or formulary distiru tive 
of any particular religious di nomination sh.all be 
taught in any school, college, or hostel so prn\jded, 
except where the cYiunul, at the icquest of j .i ’tits 
of scnolars at such times and under such coii' turns 
as the •council tlunk desirable, allow any religious 
instruction to be given m the school, tolhge, or 
hostel otherwise than at the < ost of th( council. 
The Act also contains as a “ Conscience Clause,” 
somewhat similar to that governing elementary 
education, namely, that scholars are not to be 
rcfiuned to attend or refrain from attending any 
religious service or instruction, and that the time 
for rehgious worship and instruction shall bo 


conveniently arranged lor the purpose of allowing 
the withdrawal of any scholar therefrom. 

UniYeniUes and Public Schools. These are 
created by charter r Act of Parliament, and 
instruct students, examine thefn, and confer degrees. 
They are at present, in England and Wales, eleven 
m number, namely, Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, 
London. Victoria (Manchester), University of Wales, 
Birmingham, Liveipool, Leeds, Sheffield, and 
Bn-itol. In Scotland there are the four universities 
of Eilinburgh, Glasgow, St. Andrew’s and Aberdeen. 
In Ireland there are three univeisities, namely, 
Dublin, the National Umveisity, and Queen's 
University of Belfast. 'No university can require 
any person taking a degree (other than in divinity), 
or holding any lay office, to make any declaration 
or be subject ed to any disability in le.spect of 
Ins religious belief, or to attend public worship 
of any church or sect to which he does not 
belong, nor can any student be t ompcllcd to attend 
any lecture to which he objects on religioiA grounds. 

Public Schools are a somewhat vaguely defined 
class of institution, but the term is generally applied 
to certain ancient schools and to other modern ones 
modelled on them, which have a mateiial importance 
as inStiuments of .sccondaiy education, Eton being 
an example of the first < lass, Marlborough of the 
second. The seven old public schools — Eton, 
Winchester, Westminster, Chaiterhoiisc, Harrow, 
Rugby, and Shrcw^sbiiry— are governed ' by the 
Public Si hool Acts, and many special jirovisions 
of law, ^ ^ , as to religion, ajqily to them only. 

Reformatofy and Industrial Srlioois. Iheso are 
governed by the Chifiiien Act, 1908 Reformatory 
schools receive youthful ollendeis from twelve to 
sixteen years of age who have been convicted of 
oflen es punishalde in the CdhO of an adult with 
penal servitude or iinpi isonment. Industiial schools 
re( eive children ajijiaicntly under fourteen who are 
found begging, wandering, or destitute, under care 
of criminal or drunken parents, or being in immoral 
surroundings ; and also childien under twelve con- 
victed of certain olfemes. Ihese institutions may 
be provided voluntarily or by local authorities, are 
supervised by the Home Olhi e, and provide not 
only for the instruction, but also for the lodging, 
clothing, and feeding of those sent to them. 

Feeding and 3Iedical Treatment of Sehooi Children. 
'I he Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1906, gives 
local education authorities power to provide meals 
for childien attending ]>nblic elementary schools, 
and to defray the cost thereof in certain cases. 
The cost ot the meal is tft be i haigod to the parent, 
and if payment is not made, the authority, unless 
they are satisfied that the parent is un.able, by 
reason of circumstances other than his own default, 
to pay the amount, are to require jiayment of it, 
.ancl may lecovei it summarily as a civil debt. A 
parent is not to suffer distranchisemcnt or any 
disability through the provision of a meal or his 
failure to pay therefor, 'fhe authoiity have similar 
powers as to medical inspection and treatment by 
Acts passed m 1907 and 1909. 

K(|ucatiunal Eharitics. The Endowed Schools 
Acts, 1869-1889, - fer on the Board of Educa- 
tion power to make schcnfl'S fo9 the* reform cf 
educational chanties vntlnn the scope of those 
Aqts. To be subject to these powers, a rliarity 
must 1)C' an ” educational endowment ” as defined 
by the \ct of 1869, and numerous classes of schools 
(e.^., schools maintained entirely by voluntary 
contributions and cathedral choir schools) are 
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entirely exempt therefrom. Any such scheme is 
prepared by tno Board of Education in draft and 
settled by 'them after hearing any objec^ons or 
suggestions. An appeal lies to the King in Council. 
Such a .scheme must tontain certain conditions and 
regulations Among these are, that if the scheme 
abolishes or modifies the privileges of particular 
classes, due regard is to be had to the educational 
interests of these classes, that certain vested 
interests of individuals must be saved or com- 
pensated, that all teachers and officers are to 
be in the employ of the governing body (subject to 
certain conditions of dismissal), and detailed clauses 
for safeguarding the religious convictions of indi- 
viduals similar to those previously mentioned with 
respect to elementary education. 

The Edueatloii Act, 1918. 1 lie Royal assent was 

given to this latest statute connected with education 
on the 8 th August, 1918, but it is specially yirovided 
that none of its jirovisions shall come into 
operation" until after the w'ar, and that some of 
thtm shall only be imposed gradually, as the 
changes contemplated by certain parts of the 
Act could not be enforced sudtlenly without 
causing considerable dislocation Ihe • principal 
changes in the law which wnll be effected wiien the 
Act is in full force aie the following — 

(1) The former exemptions as to the attendance 
at scl^ool of children under fourteen will be 
abolished. Attendance of all chihlren between the 
ages of five and fourteen will be com[>ulsoiy, and 
the local authoiity is enipow'ercd to extend the 
superior limit to fifteen by by-law' if it thinks fit. 

(2) There is to be established a new system of 
education by means of continuation schools (< 7 1 ; ). 
The attendance at these schools, w'hich will not 
be held only in the evening as at present, but m 
the day, will be compulsoiy Reference should be 
made to the article dealing with this subject for 
full particulars as to the same 

(3) The hours of (>m])loyment of children in any 
trade or business are greatly restricted No child 
under the age of twTlve is to be employed at all 
Moreover, as to children between the ages of 
twelve and foiirte(*n, no one of them is to be 
cmjiloyed for more than tw'O hours on any Sunday, 
or on any school day before the close of school 
hours, or on any day between the houis of 6 a m. 
and 8 p m. There is a certain latitude accorded 
to the local authority, who may by by-law allow 
a child within the limits of the ages just named to 
be employed for a penod not exceeding one hour 
before scliool, and, if so employed, tor not more 
than one hour in the afternoon. 

(4) Fees in public elemental y schools aie to be 
fiitirely sbohshed 

(vS) Elaborate provisions are made under which 
the local education authority is enabled to establish 
and maintain holiday or school camps, centres for 
physical training, baths, facilities for social and 
physical training, nursery schools for children 
between the ages of two and five, and special 
schools for defective children. Provision is also 
made in the Act for medical inspection and treat 
ment of pupils in secondary and continuation 
schools, r 

It IS only possible to learn the changes contem- 
plated in the law under an Act like the Education 
Act, 1918, by a close study of the statute itself The 
Changes contemplated may also demand considerable 
alterations in adrnimstration The Act has provided 
for these to a certain extcnl ; but it is clear that the 


Education Act, 1918, is far from a final measure, 
even for the present, and it would be idle to 
speculate upon the possible amendments or altera- 
tions w^hich will have to be made in the next few 
years, 

EDUCATION AUTHORITIES^ MEETINGS^ 
Education Committees. An education committee, 
which consists partly of members of the council 
which established tne committee and partly of 
various other, persons, may appoint its own chair- 
man. Every scheme under the Education Act, 1902, 
must provide inter aha for the inclusion among the 
members of the education committee of persons of 
local educational experience and of women. The 
council by whom an education committee is estab- 
lished may make regulations as to the quorum, 
proceedings, and place of meeting of that committee ; 
but subject to any such regulations, the committee 
itself may determine these matters. The proceedings 
shall not be invalidated by any vacancy among the 
members, or by any defect in the election, appoint- 
ment or qualification of any member of the com- 
mittee. Minutes of the proceedings of an education 
committee shall be kept in a book provided for that 
purpose, and a minute of those proceedings, signed 
at the same or next ensuing meeting by a person 
describing himself as or appearing to be chairmcin 
of the meeting of the committee at which the minute 
IS signed shall be received in evidence without 
further proof. Until the contrary is proved, an 
education committee shall be deemed to have betn 
duly constituted and to have power to deal with 
any matters referred to in its minutes. The chaii- 
man of the education committee at any meeting of 
the committee shall, in case of an equal division of 
votes, have a second or casting vote An education 
committee may, subject to any directions of the 
council, appoint such and so many sub-committccs, 
consisting either wholly or partly of members of the 
committee, as the committee thinks fit. 

The procedure may be regulated by the council 
which has established the committee, either special 
standing orders being drawn up for the purpose, or 
the council's own standing orders adopted so far as 
appropriate. By way of illustration, some provisions 
have been extracted, as follows, from the standing 
orders made in connection with their education 
scheme by the council of a very large county 
borough in the South of England : The town clerk 
shall convene the first meeting of the committee 
within femrteen days after their appointment, by 
notice posted to each member at least three clear 
days before such meeting. Three clear days at least 
before any meeting of the committee a summons to 
attend same, specifying the business to be trans- 
acted, and having at the foot the name of the clerk 
to the committee, .shall be posted or delivered to 
every member of the committee at his usual place 
of abode or business, and no business other than 
that named in the summons shall be transacted at 
any meeting of the committee. At their first meeting 
and annually afterwards the com'inittce shall appoint 
a chairman and a vice-chairman. „ The chairman 
must always be a member of the council. ' Every 
question at committee and sub-committee meetings 
shall be decided by a majority of votes of the mem- 
bers present and voting on that question, the chair- 
man having, if the voting is equal, a second or 
casting vote. The quorum of the committee shall 
be nine. ( Note : The committee in this case consists 
of thirty-one members.) The public shall be admitted 
to the meetings of the committee, and allowed to 
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remain during the pleasure of the committee. The 
standing orders of the council regulating council 
meetings shall govern the conduct of business at all 
public meetings of the committee. The committee 
shall appoint a finance sub-committee and such 
other sub-committees as it may think requisite. 
The chairman of the finance sub-committee shall 
always be a member of the council. Persons not 
members of the committee may be appointed on 
any sub-committee except the finance committee, 
provided always that not less than two-thirds of the 
total number are members of the committee. The 
chairman and vice-chairman of the committee shall 
be tx~officio members of all sub-comniittces The 
quorum of sub-committees shall be at least one- 
third of their number. Every sub-committee shall 
at Its first meeting first elect a chairman who shall 
be a member of the education committee, and in his 
absence from any meeting a chairman pro tempore 
may be appointed. All icsolutions, minutes, and 
reports of the vaiious sub committees shall be 
entered in books kept foi that purpose, and be 
signed by the respective chairmen m the piesence 
of the quorum, such books to be open for the 
inspection of any member of the committee 
at the clerk's oHice during business hours. Ihe 
committee shall, subject to the approval of 
the council, appoint a clerk to the committee, 
and he shall hold otfice during the pleasure of the 
council 

Managers. A body of managets may choose their 
chairman, except in cases where theie is an ex- 
ofpeto chairman, as, for instance, by the teims of a 
trust-deed. They shall hold a meeting once at least 
every three months. Any two managers may con- 
vene a meeting A body of managers may regulate 
their quorum as they think fit, subject, in the case 
of the managers of a school piovided by the local 
education authority, to any directions of that 
authority, provided that the quotum shall not be 
less than thice, or one-thnd td the whole number of 
managers, whichever is the greater. Every c|uestion 
at a meeting of a body of managers shall be detci- 
mmed by a majority of the votes of the managers 
present and voting on the question ; and in case of 
an equal division of votes, the chairman of the 
meeting shall have a second or casting vote. The 
proceedings .shall not be invalidated by any vacancy 
in the body of managers, or by any defect in the 
election, appointment or qualification of any 
manager. Tne body of managers of a school pro- 
vided by the local education authority shall deal 
with such matters relating to the management of 
the school, and subject to such conditions and 
restrictions as the local education authority deter- 
mine. A manager of a school not provided by the 
local education authority, apj^ointed by that 
authority or by the minor IcKal authority, shall be 
removable by the authority by whom he is 
appointed, and any such managei may^ resign his 
office. The minutes of the proceedings of . ry 
body of inanageis snail be kept in a book spt- ' ill; 
provided ; and such minutes shall be received in 
evidence without further proof when signed at the 
same or the next ensuing meeting by the apparent 
chairman. These minutes shall be open to inspection 
by the local education authority. Until the contrary 
is proved, a body of managers shall be deemed to 
be duly constituted and to have power to deal with 
the matters referred to in their minutes. Managers 
may regulate their own proceedings, subject, in the 
case of the managers of a school provided by the 


local education authority, to any directions of that 
authority. 

EEL** — A fish of serpent-like form, belonging to 
the family Muranida, and widely distribuied in all 
fresh waters and seas, except those of the frigid 
zone. Large quantities are brought to England 
from Holland and Denmark. 

EFFECTS NOT CLEARED.— Unless there is some 
arrangement to the contrary, such as an overdraft 
iqv.), a customer is not entitled to draw a cheque 
upon his own banker for any sum in excess of that 
whiLh stands to his credit, although a banker will 
very frequently honour cheques if the e>tcess is 
inconsiderable, or if he has confidence in the 
finaniial stability of his customer. Sometimes a 
< ustomer pays in a cheque drawn upon another 
bank, and the cheque is credited at once to the 
customer m the bank's books. The position is then 
rather doubtful as to what should bo done in case 
a cheque is drawn by the customer Ixdoie the 
cheque paid in has been cleared. In the case of tbe 
Capital and Counties Bank v. Gordon, 1903, App. 
Cas 240, it was stated : “ It must never be for- 

gotten that the moment a bank places money to 
its ciistomei's credit, the customer is entitled to 
draw upon it, unless something CMiurs to deprive 
him of that nght ” It is for this rca.soii that a 
lianker generally draws his custoinef'.s attention to 
the fact that he will not honour chequeM* drawn 
against uncleared amounts, and if he does so the 
banker is entitled to mark any cheque .so drawn 
and presented " effects not cleared." No doubt a 
banker would protect himself completely by printing 
a notice in all his pass books Or on all paying-in 
sli])s to the effect tnat customers are not to be at 
liberty to draw against uncleared cheques. Some 
banks have a notice of the following character : 
" Cheques, etc., for collection, though credited to 
the account when paid in, are not available for 
cli awing against until the proceeds have been 
receivecl at the branch." No customer ought, with- 
out some special arrangement, to draw a cheque 
under such circumstances. As to the time required 
for dealing a cheque, see Banking Account. 

E(jl(SS. — The article of food is mainly the product 
of the fowl, though ducks' eggs and others are also 
eaten Most countries supply their own require- 
ments, but Great Britain does an increasing import 
trade with various parts of Europe, especially Den- 
mark, and with some of her own Colonies. Egg 
albumen is employed in photographical processes, 
in calico printing, and in«ugar refining. 

EfilYPT. — Fositlon, Area, and Population. Egypt, 
once a |)art of the Ottoman Emjnrc, has a separate 
government of its own under a Khedive, but it has 
t)irn in realily a British Protectorate since the 
IHlh December, 1914 The Khedive rules with 
the advice, and m financial matters with the 
consent, of Britain; thus Britain practically 
controls Egyjit. The country stretches from the 
mouths of the Nile to Wady Haifa (latitude 22® N.). 
In the east it includes the peninsula of Sinai, and is 
bounded bv the Red Sea. Westwards the boundary 
is an* indefinite lin na.ssiiig through the Libyan 
Desert. The total area is atiout 360, square 
miles, but the habitable area, consisting of the Nile 
delta, and its long, narrow valley varying from 
5 t6 30 miles in width, is only about 13,000 square 
miles, lib population numbers about 12,600,000, 
consisting of Fellahin, Kopts, Bejas, and a few 
Europeans. * 

Coast Line. The Mediterranean coast is low and 
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• sandy , and lagoons, salt marshes, and irrigation a normal rise of the Nile is nece^ 
canals hinder communication with the interior, vated area. The British have im^ 

Alcxandua, Kosetta, Damietta, and Port Said are at the head of the delta, which control 

l/ie ports. Bars at the mouths of the Nile obstruct the river. At Assuan (Aswan)/ at Assiut and beJ 
navigation. Along the shores of the Red Sea there Cairo, great dams regulate the waters, and irri?a^ 
IS no harbour, and only Suez, commanding the Red tion is assured at all seasons. Towards the end of the' 
Sea outlet of the Suez Canal, is of any importance. Nile flood the sluices are shut down, and when the 

Build, Tiireo' regions may be distinguished : (1) next flood rises they are gradually opened. Water 

Upper Egy])t, the narrow alluvium-covered valley is drawn off from the dams by deep canals, and is 
of the Nile, from Cairo to the southern boundary ; distributed to the lower network of irrigation canals. 
(2) Lower Egypt, the delta of the Nile, from Cairo The basin system of irrigation is practised in Upper 
to the Mediterranean , and (3) the Desert Plateaux Egypt. The land on both sides of the Nile, when it 
on both sides of the Nile. The value of the Nile to is slightly above the level of the valley, is divided 
Egypt cannot be over-estimated ; it is often said into basins or compartments. These basins are con- 
that Egypt is the gift of the Nile, but it is equally nected by shallow canals, which thus admit the 
true to assert that Egypt is the Nile. Without the flood waters of the Nile from basin to basin. 
Nile, Egypt would be a desert. From Abyssinia it Improved arrangements have been made under 
brings down the fertilising mud, which covers the British superintendence, enabling the water in the 
valley and delta to a great depth, and to which basins belonging to a group in one part of the Nile 
each successive flood adds its quota ; in addition Valley to be supplemented in times of low flood by 
to this fertile soil, the Nile provides a means of connecting canals from the next higher group, 
irrigation, and as Egypt is practically rainless, Perennial irrigation is effected by the network of 
agriculture is entirely dependent on irrigation — thus canals tapping the Nile in Lower Egypt, and by the 
the Nile is Egypt. The Wlute Nile issues from the Ibrahimiye Canal in Middle Egypt. The Fayum 
great Victoria Nyanza, and after losing itself for a depression lying to the south-west of the delta is 
time in vast marshes, reaches the Albert Nyanza. also irrigated by channels from the Nile, notably 
Leaving this lake, it descends the lower, northern by the Bahr Yasuf. Irrigation by hand or ai\imal 
tableland by a senes of rapids, and is joined by the power is still resorted to in many parts of Upper 
Bahr»t,l-Ghazal and other affluents. It next flows Egypt. 

over a plain overgrown with reeds and papyrus, Production and Industries. Agriculture is the 
which are often torn up by winds and deposited in mainstay of the people. A large proportion of the 
the river, thus forming a thick tangle known as the agricultural population (Fcllahin) are small land- 
sudd, and making navigation impossible or difficult. holders ; their industry is proverbial, and though 
Reaching Khartoum, the clear waters of the White their methods may seem primitive, they are suited 
Nile are joined by those of the muddy Blue Nile, to irrigation and the climate. The Egyptian agri- 
which rises to the south-west of Lake Tsana m cultural year includes three crop seasons. In winter, 
Abyssinia. The Atbara, which joins the united Nile, during the month of November, cereals of all kinds 
above Berber, is the only tributary between Berber (especially wheat and barley) are sown, and are 
and the Mediterranean — a distance of 1,200 miles. harvested m May and June. The chief summer 
To the Atbara and the Blue Nile is due the annual crops, sown in March and harvested in October and 
rise of the river, commenung in June and reaching November, arc sugar, cotton, and rice. Autumn 
its maximum in September The summer monsoon crops are sown in July and gathered in September 
rains of the lofty Abyssinian heights cause these ana October ; they include maize, ricc, millet, and 
rivers greatly to swell the volume of the mam vegetables. The cultivated land is at its maximum 
stream. The height of the rise varies from year to in winter. Where perennial irrigation is possible, 
year. It is, naturally, watched eagerly, for life and the chief crops arc cotton, rice, maize, wheat, barley, 
li 2 l||piness depend upon it, though not so much now clover, pulse, melons, cucumbers, onions, and the 
as formerly. At Cairo, the normal ri.se is 25 ft., sugar-cane. Two or three crops are secured annually 
and this means agricultural success ; a rise of 24 ft. on land perennially irrigated. Lands irrigated by the 
means scarcity ; a rise of 20 ft. means famine ; Nile floods are under millet, and, if low-lying, are 
and a rise of 27 ft. means danger to the embank- drained after flood time, and sown with wheat, beans, 
ments. Day and nigVt the embankments are or clover. Under basin irrigation, cereals and vege- 
watched by the able-bodied male population, who. tables are the chief agricultural products. The 
if necessary, fortify or heighten the embankments growth of the j:>opulation of Egypt, since agriculture 
under tl^e direction of engineers. The united Nile’s hais become more assured, has been remarkable, 
course between Khartoum and Assuan is broken by Two oases west of the Nile— Siwah and Khargeh— 
six cataracts, or series of boulder-strewn rapids, are noted for their dates. It should be noted that, 
Below the cataracts the stream follows a winding with its fertile valley soil, high temperatures, and 
course through the ravine, which it has worn in the improved irrigation facilities, Egyptian agriculture 
desert. At Cairo «t branches out into a fan-like has excellent prospects of advancement, 
delta, and falls into the Mediterranean by two Mining is in its infancy. Gold^ copper, phosphates, 
principal mouths (the Rosetta and Damietta) after nitrates, coal, and oil have been found, 
a course of 3,300 miles. Besides its uses in irrigation, The Pastoral Industry of the Leja nomads and 
and its flooding of the plain, the Nile is of importance warriors of the deserts is of small importance, 

as a waterway, being navigable without impediment Manufactures are only of local importance, 

as far as' the rapids at Assuan. Commanlcatiuns. Egypt was important in past 

Climate. The climate is typically that of the times as a transit land in the lucrative caravan 
desert. Daily and seasonal ranges of temperature trade between the shores of the Mediterranean Sea 
are most marked, and the heat of the summer days and the Indian Ocean. Civilisation advancing west- 
is intense. The annual rainfall is exceedingly small ; wards robbed it of its old importance, but much has 
at Alexandria itds only 9 in., and at Cairo only 2 in, been regained by the construction of the Suez Canal. 

It is easy to see that the full supply of water from The Nile is useful as a waterway ; from Assuan 
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tjiere is an unbroken water route to the Mediter- Egypt. It is a railway centre, lines connecting it 
ranean, and boats with high lateen sails and river with the towns of the delta, and the Sues Canal.' 
steamers carry on traffic. Navigable cfmals — the Old Cairo is the Arab city ; modern Cairo is western 
Mahmudieh and the Zagazig — make navigation in its ugliness. 

easier on the delta areas. The ancient trade route Alexandna, at the north-western corner of the 
by the Nile Valley into eastern equatorial Africa delta, is the chief port. The city was founded by 

is now partly followed by a railway proceeding Alexander the Great (the Egyptians have never 

from Alexandria through ciro to Assuan. Unfortu- been a seafaring nation). Its harbour has been 

nately, the 1 ailways ai e on two gauges — from Luxor improved, and is protected front the river-borne 

to Assuan 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, and below Luxor 4 ft. silt by its ancient mole and modern breakwater. 

8i in. gauge. In 1882 the Egyptians rebelled against Port Satd, at the northern end of the Suez Canal, 
their Turkish Khedive, and Bntain intervened is an important coaling station, and has a large 

largely on account of possible danger to the Suez enirepdl trade. 

route The Suez Canal lies entirely in Egyptian Sxut, or Asstut, is the capital of Upper Egypt, 

territory, and was completed m 1869. It runs from It is a noted caravan centre. 

Assuan ( Aswan), on the Nile in southern Egypt, 

IS a rail, river, and route centre. A great dam has 
been construe ted here. 

Rosetta and Damxetta, delta ports, carry on a 
small trade. 

Bulah, a suburb of Cairo, is a busy riycr port. 

Suez, at the Ked Sea outlet of the canal, is only 
a small town. 

Zagaztg, Tantah, and Mansourah are other centres. 
Theie is, m normal times, a regular weekly mail 
seivice from England to Egypt every Friday night, 
riierc are also sujiplemenlal mails by Austrian, 
Flench, and Italian steamships Ouro is 2,520 
miles distant fiom Loiulon, and the time of transit 

IS six d,i\ s 

EIDER DOWN. — Fine, soft down obtained from 
the breast of the euler-duck, which is found in 
Scandinavia, Greenland, and Iceland. Ihe down 
IS used by tlie mother bml as a lining for the nest, 
from which it is taken for purposes of export. 
Being light as well as warm, it is much in demand, 
particularly in the manufactur© of quilts, cusluon.s, 
etc It IS, however, lathcr scarce, and the price is 
correspondingly high The down most commonly 
used IS procured from other som e es (See Fhathbrs.) 

E.IEC'fMENT.—The process of turning off a 
trespasser from the land or premises on which he 
remains unlawfully, the term is now generally < 
applied to the proi ess by whu.h a landlord gets 
nd of a tenant whose term has expired. (See 
Landlord and Tenant ) 

EJOO FIBRE. — A dark fibre resembling horse- 
hair, used in the manufacture of ropes. ^It is 
obtained from an East Indian palm known as the 
Arenga saccharijera. 

Port Said on the Mediterranean to Suez on the Fed EL.— (See Fokfign Weights and Measures — 
Sea, passing through Lake Menzaleh, Lake Tinisah, Holland.) 

and the Bitter Lakes. It is about 100 miles long, ELATERIIJM,— A gPeen substance obtained by 
and vessels drawing 28 ft. of water can pass hcoly drying the )uice of the squirting cucumber, a native 

along it. To British eastern shipping it is of prfhio of the Mediterranean countries. Its active principle 

importance. The caravan route to D.unascus is clatcrm, a powerful purgative, 

crosses the canal by means of a floating bridge. ELECAMPANE. — A plant of the composite order 

Commerce. The chief exports of Egypt are cotton, growing in damp meadow land. It has an aromatic 
and cotton-seed, wheat, beans, sugar, maize, rue, root, whu h is useful ^n medicine and in perfumery, 

tobacco, and ostrich feathers, gums, and ivory, ELECTRIC LIGHTING. — The company, local 
which arc brought from Ec^uatonal Af'i<a by authority, or person who jfupplies electricity for 

caravan and river. The chief imports arc cliles, the use of the public is called the undertakers” 

coal, Jiardwaie, and machinery. Most trade js with m the Electric Lighting Act of 1882. The Board 

the United Kingdom. The following countnes also of Trade may grant a lucnce to any suitable person 

carry on important trade with Egypt : Germany, or body of persoii o supply electricity in any ^ea. 

Austria-Hungary, Turkey, Franco, and Italy. The consent of the local authority musk be obtained, 

Alexandria, Port Said, and the minor poi ts of if the undertakers are a company or a private firm. 

Damietta and Rosetta are the cliief outlets. Xhe licence is granted for seven years, and may be 

Trade Centres. Cairo (785,000) and Alexandria renewed. All licences granted by a local authority 

(440,000) are the largest towns. There are eight arc subject to approval by the Board of Trade, 

other towns with populations exceeding 25,000. Advertisement must be made in the public Press 

Cairo, at the head of the delta, is the capital of by those who intend to apply* for a licence. The 
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conditions required of those to whom licences ar^ 
granted are : The limitation of the area of supply ; 
that the supply must be regular and efficient ; that 
the public may be safeguard^! from danger ; the 
regulation of the price to be charged ; inspection of 
the installation at intervals ; and the enforcement 
of the duties which the undertakers have agreed to 
perform. 

For the piirpcffees of providing the supply, land 
may be acquired fiy compulsory purchase if neces- 
sary, and streets may be broken up to lay pipes and 
cables , but lines of cable may not be erected above 
ground without the express consent of the local 
authority. The cables and lines must not obstruct 
any canal or dock. The undertakers are not allowed 
to say that only one special lamp as burner is to be 
used on their system. If any person maliciously 
cuts or injures any electric line or wire, he shall be 
guilty of a felony and liable to suffer a long term of 
imprisonment. If any person maliciously or fraudu- 
lently abstracts, wastes, or diverts electricity, he 
shall be guilty of larceny. The lines and indicators 
shall be examined at all reasonable times by the 
properly appointed officer. Landlords are not 
allowed to take the electric lines, meters, or appa- 
ratus fixed by the undertakers m a building, as 
distress for unpaid rent. 

The electric and telegraphic lines of the Post- 
master-General are protected by the Act, and the 
undertSaers are not allowed to do anything which 
may interfere with their proper working. When 
the undertakers are about to erect works, or place 
cables near the lines of the Postmaster-General, 
they must give due notice, and reasonable facilities 
will be granted to them accordingly. Where gas 
undei takers can no longer supply gas at a profit 
because of the advent of electricity, the Board of 
Trade may relieve the gas undertake! s of their 
obligation. 

The Electric Lighting (Clauses) Act, 1899, has 
consolidated the* rules of law upon this subject. 
The undertakers obtain their right to provide 
electricity by Special Order of the Board of Trade, 
and are not allowed to purchase other undertakings 
except by authority of Parliament. Electricity 
must not be supplied beyond the specified area 
with^t special sanction. If the undertakers are a 
compBiy, or a firm, and not a local authority, they 
must satisfy the Board of Trade that they are 
financially able to carry out the work, they must 
deposit such security as may be required, and must 
submit their accounts to be , audited to the 
satisfaction of the Board Trade, 

Where the electricity is supplied by a local 
, authority, regulations are laid down as to the dis- 
posal of the income arising from the supply of 
electricity, as to the purchase or hire of lands, as 
to the creation of a reserve fund, and as to every 
detail which concerns the fiifancial aspects of the 
undertaking. The electric energy supplied to the 
public must be by means of some system to be 
approved in writing by the Board of Trade; street 
boxes may be made in connection with the supply, 
and these boxes must be properly ventilated, and 
not above ground unless by proper consent. Where 
these boxes « 5 u:e t<s be placed in any street, a notice 
of the fact must be served on the Postmaster- 
General, together with a plan of the proposed 
boxes and works. If the undertakers are about to 
erect their lines along, or near, or under any rail- 
way, tramway, canal, or other private property, 
they must submit? to the owners a plan and 


drawings of the proposed works, and such works 
must be carried out to the reasonable satisfactioli 
of the owners. 

Any local authority, company, or body of per- 
sons, whose duty it is to repair a street, or work 
any railway, or tramway, may, if they choose, 
undertake the duties of breaking the ground on 
such property for the purpose of laying electric 
lines, which, in the pursuance of their powers, the- 
undertakers ought to do, but notice must be served 
on the undertakers, and the costs of the work done 
are matter of adjustment. Power is given to the 
undertakers to alter the position of any pipes or 
wires under any street. When lines for electric 
current are to be laid near to any sewer, defence 
work, or gas. or water main, notice must be given 
to the owners of the respective works, of what is 
proposed to be done. The officers of such owners^ 
have the right to be present and to superintend the 
work to be done. Every reasonable precaution must 
be taken against injury to any wire or line used for 
telegraphic, telephonic, or electric signalling. 

Within a period of two years after the commence- 
ment of the Special Order, sufficient distributing 
mains must be laid down and maintained. Where 
the undertakers propose to fix a private wire to the 
premises of a private consumer, they must first 
serve notice on the local authority and on the 
adjoining owners. Six or more owners or occupiers 
in a street may make a requisition, in writing, 
requiring the undertakers to lay down distributing 
mains for a general supply. Occupiers and owners- 
within 50 yards of a distributing main may require 
the undertakers to supply them with such electric 
energy as they desire, but the undertakers must bo 
satisfied that the electric fittings of the party to be 
supplied are reasonably fit for their purpose. If 
the undertakers fail to supply energy to any owner, 
they must pay a penalty of 40s. for each day on 
which the default occurs. 

Ihe undertakers may charge for energy (1) by 
the actual amount supplied ; (2) by the electrical 
quantity contained in the supply ; (3) by any 

other method approved by the Board of Trade. 
The maximum prices to be charged must not 
exceed those stated m the Special Order, or other- 
wise approved by the Board of Trade. The Board 
of Trade appoints competent and impartial persons 
to be electric inspectors, whose duties are : To test 
the lines, works, meters, and to perfoim such other 
duties as may be required of them. The electric 
inspector may also test the instruments used in the 
testing stations of the undertakers. Every meter 
in use must be a certified meter, and it must be so 
ceftified by the skilled inspector of the Board of 
Trade. Every consumer must keep such meteis as- 
are his personal property in proper repair, or the 
supply of energy may be cut off. 

Ihe cjucstiou of the supply of ekclncity has 
long occupied the attention of the authorities, and 
as a result of the deliberations of a^special committee 
ol the Board of Trade, an Act was passed in the 
latter part of 1919, which incorporSled Ihemnain. 
recommendations of the committee — the Kk'ctricity 
(Supply) Act, 1919. Under this Act provision is 
made for the appointment of a body of Electricity 
Commissioners acting under the direction of the 
Board of Trade, and for the constitution of a 
number of District Electricity Boards, acting 
directly under the Commissioners. The main object 
aimed at is the cheap and abundant supply of 
electric power within the controlled district. For 
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this purjwse compi^sory powers are conferred for 
ilfo acquisition of generating station.^, acquiring or 
using main transmission lines of any authorised 
undertaking, constructing generating stations, mam 
transmission lines and other works, and acquiring 
the undertakings of authorised distributors. Pio- 
vision IS further made under the Act for the payment 
of the necessary compensation where difficulties 
arise. Upon the whole subject, so far as details of 
the same are concerned, the Act itself must be 
consulted. 

ELEGIT. — The name of a writ issued by a judg- 
ment creditor after a judgment has l>ccn pro- 
nounced, ordering the sheriff to place the creditor 
in possession of the whole of the lands of the debtor, 
which are to be held by him until such time as the 
judgment has been satisfied. It was at one time 
possible for the sheriff to seize the goods of the 
debtor as well as his lands, but since the passing of 
the Bankiujitcy Act, 1883, a writ of elcgit no longer 
extends to anything else than lands of the debtor. 
No judgment m any way affects land, so as to form 
a charge upon it, until it has been actually taken 
in execution by the shenfi. 

The writ of elegit is of gieat antiquity, but it is 
now seldom met with, as it rarely hapjiens that a 
judgment debtor who cannot satisfy his liabilities 
m another way is possessed of uncharged piojieity 

The writ i annot issue against the property if there 
IS already a rhaige uixm it, ^ ^ , a mortgage 

ELEMI.— T he name given to certain fragrant 
gum resins obtained from various trees of the 
myrrh order, of which the principal glow in Manilla. 
Elemi, when pure, is practically colourless and semi- 
transparent. Owing to its aromatic odour, it is 
used in the manufacture of intense. It is also 
employed to touglun vainishes, and is useful m 
making ointments and plasters 

ELL. -(^eo FoRFir.N Whic.ins and Measures 
— Gfrmany ) 

ELM, - A genus of trees rf vhich several species 
are found m the various tempciatc countries. 
Elms belong to the natural order VlmacecB. The 
common English elm is noted for its toughness, 
durability, and strength, the Cornish species being 
particulaily valuable. As it remains unaffected by 
water and is not liable to split, elm wood is muen 
used m shipbuilding. 

EMBARGO. — Embargo is a temporary order 
from the Admiralty to pi event the arrival or 
departure of ships. It may apply to vessels and 
goods, or to specified goods only ; it may be general 
or special ; it may apply to the entering only, to 
the departure only, or to both entering and 
departure of .ships from particular ports. Embargo 
does not put an end to any subsisting ccmtract 
relating to the ships affected, but is only a 
temporau’y suspension of such contract. It is within 
the powers of the British Sovereign tu lay an 
embargo on even British ships ; but a proclamation 
to lay an embargo m time of peace, e g , upon all 
vessels laden witlt wheat in a period of |)l jIic 
scarcity, has been deemed contrary to law and 
particufaily to 22 Car. 2, c. 13. In modern times, 
embargoes in anticipation of war have fallen into 
disuse, 

EMBEZZLEBfENT . — This is an offence which is, 
unfortunately, only too frequently met with in the 
commercied world. It is the appropriation by any 
servant or employee of property received by him 
on behalf of his employer To constitute the offence 
it is necessary to prove three things on the part of 


the prosecution : (1) That the person charged was 
a servant of the proswcutor ; (2) that he received 
the property on behalf of his employer ; and (3) 
that he wrongfully atfj^ropriated it to his own use. 
It may be distinguished from larceny by a simple 
illustration. If a servant is engaged in a shop and 
takes money out of the till and actually appro- 
priates the same, that is larceny, or theft ; but if 
the servant sells an article on behalf of his master 
and puts the money paid for the same by the 
customer into his own pcK'ket, without its ever 
having been in the till at all, that is embezzlement. 
Embezzlement is a felony by statute, and, on con- 
viction, a prisoner may be sent to j>cnal servitude 
for a term up to fourteen years. At one time it 
was necessary to distinguish this oflenco from 
larceny, otherwi.se a pci .son who was wrongly 
indicted might have escaped. Now it is immaterial, 
for if a person is indicted for larceny and the 
offence turns out to be embezzlement, a conviction 
may follow as though the latter offence was 
charged, and vice versd. 

EMBLEMENTS. — These are vegetable products 
which are the annual results of labour. On the 
termination of a tenant y, the emblements belong 
to the tenant, and if they are not leady to be 
gathered, the landlord must permit tlie tenant to 
take them even after the expiration of the tenancy, 
unless theie is an exjiress agreement to t|'e con- 
trary; and this is so when the tenancy is 'one of 
unccitam duration and the tenancy has not been 
determined by the act of the tenant. As emble- 
ments are pcisonal ]>ro]>crly, they desi end to the 
personal representative, exccutoi oi administrator, 
of a dec.eased person 

EMBUAC’EHY.— This is an offence, j)unishable 
by fine and imjxisonment, w'hich consists in the 
use of unlawful means to attempt to influence a 
jury in the finding of a verdirt Biibcry and 
intimidation are two of the cluef foims which 
embracery may take 

EMERALD.~A precious stone of the same sjx'cics 
as the beryl. It vanes greatly in \ alue. 'J he beautiful 
velvety green colour is said to be due to the pre- 
sence of oxide of chromium. The constituents of 
the emerald arc alumina, silica, glucina, and minute 
quantities of magnesia, < arbonate of lime, ^nd 
sodium. Though soft when first brought tAhe 
surface, it lapidly hardens on exposure to the 
atmosphere Emerald copper, also called dioplase, 
IS a rare emerald-green mineral found in the Ural 
Mountains, and the Oriental emerald is a variety of 
green corundum The b^st emeralds aie obtained 
from Colombia and Venezuela, and inferior varieties 
are found in Siberia and various parts of Europe. 

EMERGENC Y I.EGlSLATlON.-^Tlus isjho name 
given gcncially to the whole mass of legislation 
enactments jiassed between 1914 and 1918 to meet 
the exceptional couclitioms cteated by the Great 
War. T lie statutes passed affected e\ cry class of 
the coniiiuimt V, and for the time being cbnqiletely 
abiogatecl the ordinary law of the larul. With 
the advent of peace, however, practically the whole 
of tips spi cial legislation has passed away, and it 
does not, thereloir w r<'(|uirc any dcdailed notice. 

EMERY. — A blackish mineral, nwted l^r its hard- 
ness. It IS an impure variety of corundum, and 
ow^s its colour to the presence of oxide of iron. Its 
charadetislic hardness makes emery a valuable 
agent for grinding, cutting, and polishing glass, 
gems, and metals of all kinds. It is used in the 
form of a powder, which is spread over the glued 
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surface of calico or other fabric to produce emery 
paper ; and, mixed with soluble glass or some other 
binding, is laid on the edge of iron and lead wheels 
for cutting and polishing in lipidary work. Emery 
was formerly found only in Greece, but is now 
obtained also from Asia Minor and Massachusetts. 

EMIGRANT RUNNERS.— Emigrant runners are 
dealt with by Sub-section 347-352 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894. It enacts that if any person 
other than a licensed passage broker or his bond fide 
salaried clerk, in or within 5 miles of the outer 
boundaries of any port, for hire or reward, or the 
expectation thereof, directly or indirectly conducts, 
solicits, influences, or recommends any intending 
emigrant to or on behalf of any passage broker, or 
any owner, charterer, or master of a ship, oi* any 
keeper of a lodging-house, tavern, pr shop, or any 
money-changer or other dealer or chapman, for any 
purpose connected with the preparations or arrange- 
ments for a passage, or gives or pretends to give any 
intending emigrant any information or assistance in 
ahy way relating to emigration, that person shall be 
an emigrant runner. The licensing authority for 
passage brokers may, on the recommendation in 
writing of an emigration ofTicer, or of the chief con- 
stable, if they think fit, grant to the applicant a 
licence to act as emigrant runner. Any person who 
acts without a licence is liable to a fine of £5. An 
emigrant runner while acting as such must wear his 
badg^ conspicuously on his breast. He is not 
entitled to recover from a passage broker any fee, 
commission, or reward in consideration of any ser- 
vice connected with emigration, unless he is acting 
under the written authority of that passage broker. 
He must not take or demand from any person about 
to emigrate any fee or reward for procuring his 
steerage passage, under a penalty of £5. 

EMIGRANT SHIP. — An emigrant ship, in respect 
of which a passenger steamer’s certificate is not in 
force, must not proceed to sea on any voyage unless 
she has been surveyed under the direction of the 
emigration officer at the pot t of clearance, but at 
the expense of the owner or charterer, by two or 
more competent surveyors to be appointed by the 
Board of Trade or by the Commissioners of Customs, 
and has been reported by such surveyors to be in 
their opinion seaworthy and fit for her intended 
voyage. The survey must be made before any 
portion of the cargo is taken on boaid, except so 
much as may be necessary for ballasting the ship, 
and such portion of cargo must be shifted, if required 
by the emigration officer, or the surveyors, so as to 
expose to view successively every part of the frame 
of the ship. If the surveyors report that the ship is 
not seaworthy, or not fit for her intended voyage, 
the own^*! or charterer may, if he thinks fit, by 
writing under his hand, require the emigration 
olftcer to appoint three other competent surveyors 
(of whom two at least must be shipwrights) to 
survey the ship at the expense of the owner or 
charterer, and if by unanimous report under their 
hand, but not otherwise, they declare the ship to 
be seaworthy, the ship shall be deemed to be so. 
If any of these requirements axe not complie4 with 
in the case of an emigrant ship, the owner, charterer, 
or master^ liable to U, fine of ;^100. Every emigrant 
ship must, in addition to any other requirements, 
be provided with the following articles, viz. : ^ (a) 
Witn at least three steering compasses and one 
azimuth compass ; and \b) if proceeding to any 
place north of the equator, with at least one chrono- 
meter ; and (c) if proceeding to any place south of 


the equator, with at least two chronometers ; and 
{d) with a fire engine in proper working order, and 
of such description and power as the emigration 
officer may approve ; {e) three bower arfehors and 
cables of such length, size, and material as in the 
judgment of the emigration officer are sufficient for 
the size of the ship ; and (/) if a foreign ship, with 
four properly fitted life-buoys kept ready at a}l 
times for immediate use ; (g) adequate means, to be 
approved by the emigration officer at the port of 
clearance, of making signals by night, including 
means of making flames on the ship which are 
inextinguishable m water, or such other means of 
making signals of distress as the Board of Trade 
may approve ; and with a proper supply of lights 
inextinguishable in water and fitted for attachment 
to life-buoys. It these requirements are not com- 
plied with in the case of any emigrant ship, the 
master is liable to a fine of ;^50. 

A ship must not carry passengers, whether cabin 
or steerage, on more than two decks, except that 
cabin passengers (not exceeding one for every 
100 tons of the ship's registered tonnage), and sick 
persons placed in hospital may be carried in the 
poop or deck-house, although j)assengcrs are tarried 
on two other, decks. If steerage passengers are 
carried under the poop, or in a round house, or deck 
house, the poop, round house, or deck house must 
be properly built and secured to the satisfaction of 
the emigration officer at the port of clearance. If 
the master of a ship does not comply with these 
provisions, he is liable to a fine of ;^500. No more 
steerage passengers may be carried in an emigrant 
ship on the upper pa.ssenger deck, or under the poop, 
or in the round or deck house, than one adult for 
every 15 clear superficial ft. of deck allotted to them, 
or on the lower passenger deck more than one adult 
for every 18 such feet ; but if the space between the 
latter deck and the deck above is less than 7 ft., 
or the apertures for light and air (exclusive of side 
scuttles) less than 3 sq. ft. to every 100 superficial ft. 
of deck, not more than one adult can be carried for 
every 25 ft. of the lower deck ; and no more steerage 
passengers m the whole than one for every 5 super- 
ficial ft. clear for e.xercisc on the upper deck, poop, 
or round or deck house ; and m that measurement 
the hospital space and space occupied by personal 
luggage of steerage passengers is included ; if more 
than that number arc carried, the ownci is liable to 
a fine of ^^20 for every person taken in excess. 
Regulations are also made for the accommodation 
of steerage passengers, relating to the construction 
of passenger decks, berths, hospitals, privies, and 
supply of light and ventilation — infringement of 
which is punishable, in the case of master, charterer, 
or owner, unless the master only is habfc, with a 
fine of £50. No part of the cargo or of the steerage 
passengers' luggage, or of the provisions, water, or 
stores, whether for the use of the steerage passengers 
or of the crew, must be carried on the upper deck or 
on the passenger decks, unless, in the opinion of the 
emigration officer at the port ofxlearance, the same 
is so placed as not to impede light or ventilation, or 
to interfere with the comfort of the steerage pas- 
sengers, nor unless the same is stored and secured 
to the satisfaction of the emigration officer. The 
owner, charterer, or master, who is guilty of a breach 
of these provisions, is liable to a penalty of ^300. 

There must be placed on board every emigrant 
ship, for the steerage passengers, provisions and 
water of good and wholesome quality and in «weet 
and good condition, and in quantities sufficient to 
620 
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sA:ure throughout the voyage the issues required 
by the Merchant Shipping 1894. In addition 
to the allowance of pure water for each steerage 
passenger, water must be shipped for cooking pur* 
poses sufficient to supply 10 gallons for every day 
of the length of the voyage, for every 100 statute 
adults on board. There must also be sliipped for 
the use of the crew and all other persons on board 
an ample amount of wholesome provisions and pure 
water, not inferior m quality to the provisions and 
water provided for the steerage passengers. The 
penalty for a breach of these regulations is a fine 
of Before an emigrant ship is cleared out- 

wards, the emigration officer must survey, or cause 
to be surveyed by some competent person, the pro- 
visions and water required to be placed on board 
for the steerage passengers, and must satisfy him- 
self that the same are of good and wholesome 
quality, and in sweet and good condition, and in 
the quantities required by the Act. If they are 
found not to be in proper condition, the emigration 
officer may reject and mark the .same, and direct 
them to be forthwith landed and emptied. If they 
are not landed or emptied, or if, after being landed, 
they are re-shipped in the same or some other 
emigrant ship, the person guilty of the offence is 
liable to a fine of ;^100. 

The water to be pla( ed on board emigrant ships 
must be earned in tanks or casks approved by the 
emigration officer, and the casks must be sweet and 
tight, of sufficient strength, and if of wood, properly 
charred inside, and the staves must not be made of 
fir, pine, or soft wood, and each cask must not be 
capable of containing more than 300 gallons. A 
person guilty of a breach of this regulation is liable 
to a fine of /SO. A smaller supply of water than that 
prescribed is only allowed if the ship is going to 
touch at intermediate jiorts for taking in water, and 
there is such a stipulation in the master's bonds, and 
the emigration officer gives a written approval which 
goes with the ship's papers during the voyage, and 
the ship must have on board at clearance sufficient 
means for storing the quantity of water required for 
the longest portion of the voyage from, or to, such 
intermediate port. The master must issue water and 
provisions to the steerage passengers, in accordance 
with a scale prescribed by the Board of Trade, under 
a penalty of /SO. The master of every emigrant ship 
must, on request, produce to aijy steerage passenger, 
for his perusal, a copy of the scale of provisions to 
which that person is entitled, and must post uj) 
copies of the scale in at least two conspicuous places 
between the decks on which steerage passengers may 
be earned, and must keep them posted so long as 
any steerage passenger is entitled to remain in the 
ship. The master is liable, on summary conviction, 
to a fine of 40s. for every day during which he is 
guilty of a breach of these regulations. A person 
who displaces or defaces any copy of the scale 
posted up is also liable to a fine of 40s. 

The owner or Charterer of e very emigi.^'i shij) 
must provide for the use of the steerage pas 'mgers 
a supply of the following medical stores, viz 
Medicines, medical comforts, m.struinents, disin- 
fectants, and other things proper and nee cs.sai y foi 
diseases and accidents incieient to sea voyages, and 
for the medical treatment of the steerage pas.sengers 
during the voyage, with written directions for the 
use of such medical stores. The medical stores must, 
in the judgment of the emigration officer at the 
port of clearance, be good in quality and sufficient 
m quantity for the probable exigencies of the 


intended voyage, and must be properly packed and 
placed under the charge of the medical practitioner, 
when there is one on board, to be used at his dis- 
cretion. The master guilty of non-compliance with 
these provisions is liable to a fine of /50. An 
emigrant ship must not clear outwards, or proceed 
to sea, unless a medical practitioner, appointed by 
the emigration officer at the port of clearance, has 
inspected the medical stores, and certified that they 
are sufficient in quantity and Quality, oi unless the 
emigration officer, in case ne cannot on any 
paiticular occasion obtain the attendance of a 
medical practitioner, gives written permission for 
the purpose. A master who is guilty of a bieach of 
this regulation is liable to a fine of /1 00. 

An emigrant ship must not clear outwards or 
proceed to sea if there is on board, (ii) as cargo, 
any artido which is an explo.sive within the mean- 
ing of the Explosives Act, 1875, or any vitriol, 
lucifer matches, guano, oi green hide* ; or (6) 
either as <'argo or ballast, any article oi number of 
articles which, by reason of the nature, quantity, 
or mode ol stowage thereof, are, either singly or 
collectively, in the opinion of the emigration officer 
at the port of clearance, likely to endanger the 
health or lives of the steerage passengers or the 
safety of the ship ; or {c), as cargo, hordes or cattle, 
or other animals, except they are carried under 
certain ]nes(ribed conditions If these requirements 
arc not complied with, the owner, charterer, or 
master of the* ship is liable to a fine of /300. A 
Secretary of State may, by order under his hand, 
authorise the carnage as caigo m any emigrant 
ship (subject to such conditions and directions as 
may be specified in the order) of naval and military 
stores for the public services, and those stores may 
be carried accordingly. If the master docs not 
comply with all the conditions and directions in 
the order, he is liable to a fine of /300. 

Subject to any regulations made by Order in 
Council, a duly authorised medical practitioner 
must be carried on board an emigrant ship — (a) 
where the number of steerage passengers on board 
exceeds fifty, and also {b) where the number of 
persons on board (including cabin passengers, 
officers, and crew) exceeds 300 When the majority 
of the steerage pa.sscngers in any emigrant ship, or 
as many as 300 of them, are foreigners, any medical 
practitioner, whether authorised or not, may, if 
approved by the emigration officer, be carried 
thereon. Where a medical practitioner is carried 
on board an emigrant ^hij), he must be rated on 
the ship's articles If these provisions aic not com- 
plied with, the master is liable to a fine of /1 00. 
If any person piocccds or attempts to^iroceed as 
medical practitioner in any emigrant ship without 
being duly authoiiscd, oi contrary to the rec(uire- 
menls of these piovistons, he and any jierson aiding 
and abetting him are liable to a fine of /lOO. 

Every emigrant ship, if carrying as many as 100 
steerage passengeis, must cairy a steerage steward, 
who must be a seafaring man, and rated in the ship's 
art^les as steeiagc steward, and ajiproved by the 
emigration oflicci miust be employed in messing 
and seiving out the provisions* to steerage 
jiassengers, and in assisting to maintain cleanliness, 
Girder, and good discipline among them, and must 
not cis'^ist m any way in navigating or working the 
vessel Every emigrant ship carrying as many as 
100 steerage passengers must also carry a steerage 
cook, and if carrying more than* 300 statute adults, 
two steerage cooks, who must be seafaring men, and 
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be rated and approved as in the case of steerage 
stewards, and must be employed in cooking the 
food of the steerage passengers. In every such ship 
a convenient place for cooking must be set apart on 
deck, and a sufficient cooking apparatus, properly 
covered m and arranged, must be provided, to the 
satisfaction of the emigration officer at the port of 
clearance ; together with a proper supply of fuel 
adequate, in his opinion, for the intended voyage. 
Every foicign emigrant ship, in which as many as 
one-half of the steerage passengers are British sub- 
jects, must, unless the master and officers, or not 
less than three of them, understand and speak 
intelligently the English language, carry, if the 
number of steerage paissengers does not exceed 250, 
one person, and if it exceeds 250, two persons, who 
understand and speak intelligently tne language 
spoken by the master and crew, and also the English 
language ; those persons must act as interpreters, 
and be employed exclusively in attendance on the 
sfSierage passengers, and not in working the ship ; 
and any such ship must not proceed to sea without 
having such interpreter on board. If the master fails 
to comply with these provisions, he is liable to a 
fine of £ 50 . Every emigrant ship must be manned 
with an efficient crew for her intended voyage, to 
the satisfaction of the emigration officer, from whom 
a certificate for clearance is demanded. After the 
crew frave been passed by the emigration officer, the 
strength of the crew must not be diminished nor any 
of the men changed without the consent, in writing, 
•either of that emigration officer or of the super- 
intendent at the port of clearance. Where the con- 
sent of a superintendent has been obtained, it must 
within twenty-four hours be lodged with the 
emigration officer. If the emigration officer con- 
siders the crew inefficient, the owner or charterer 
may appeal in writing to the Board of Trade, and 
the Board shall, at the appellant’s expense, appoint 
two other emigiation officers or two competent per- 
sons to examine into the matter, and the unanimous 
opinion of the persons so appointed, expressed under 
their hands, is to be conclusive on the point. A 
master guilty of any breach of these regulations is 
liable to a fine of £50, 

An emigrant ship must not proceed to sea until 
^a) a medical practitioner, appointed by the emigra- 
tion officer, has inspected all the steerage passengers 
and crew, jand the emigration officer is satisfied that 
none of the steerage passengers or crews appear to 
be, by reason of any bodily or mental disease, unfit 
to proceed, or likely to end^inger the health or safety 
of thp other persons in the ship ; or (6) the emigra- 
tion officer, if he cannot on any particular occasion 
obtain tha attendance of a medical practitioner, 
grants written permission for the purpose. The 
inspection must take place either on board ship, or 
in the discretion of the emigi'ation officer, at such 
convenient place on shore before embarkation, as 
he appoints ; and the master, owner, or charterer 
must pay to the emigration officer, in respect of the 
inspection, a fee not exceeding 20s. for every 100 
persons or fraction of 100 persons inspected, as the 
Board of Trade determine. If these provisions are 
not compli^ with, the master is liable to a fine 
of ;^100. 

If the emigration officer is satisfied that any per- 
son on board, or about to proceed in an emigrant 
ship, is, by reason of sickness, unfit to proceed, or 
is for that or any other reason in a condition likely 
to endanger the health or safety of the other persons 
on board, the emigration officer must prohibit liis 


embarkation or require him to be re-landed ; afld 
if the emigration offic^ is satisfied that it is neces- 
sary, for the purification of the ship, that the persons 
on board should be re-landed, he may require the 
ma.ster to re-land them If the master fails to comply 
with these requirements, he is liable to a penalty of 
£200. If any person embarks when proffibited, or 
fails, without reasonable cause, to leave the ship 
when so required to be re-landed, he may be sum- 
marily removed, and is liable to a fine of 40s. for 
every day he remains on board after the prohibition. 
Upon such re-landing, the master must pay to each 
steerage passenger so re-landed, or, if he is lodged 
and maintained in any hulk or establishment under 
the superintendence of the Board of Trade, then to 
the emigration officer at the port, subsistence money 
at the rate of Is. 6d. a day for each statute adult 
until he has been re-cmbarkcd or declines to proceed, 
or until his passage money, if recoverable, has been 
returned to liim. 

When a person has been re-landed from an 
emigrant sliip on account of the sickness of him- 
self or of any member of his family, and is not 
rc-embarked or does not finally sail m that ship, 
he, or any emigration officer on his behalf, is 
entitled, on delivery up of his contract ticket, 
although the ship has not sailed, to recover sum- 
marily, in the case of a steerage passenger the 
whole, and in the case of a cabin passenger one-half 
of the money paid by the passenger and of the 
members of Ins family re-landed, from the person 
to whom the same was paid, or from the owner, 
charterer, or master of the ship, or any of 
them, at the option of the person recovering the 
same 

Before an emigrant ship proceeds to sea, the 
master, together with the owner or charterer, or, m 
the event of the owner or charterer being absent, 
one other good and sufficient person approved by 
the chief officer of customs at the port of clearance, 
must enter into a joint and several bond, the form 
of which is statutory, or prescribed by the Board of 
Trade, of /2,000 to the Crown, which is executed in 
duplicate and is exempt from stamp duty ; and if 
neither the owner nor charterer resides in the British 
Islands, the bond must be for ;^5,000, and must also 
contain an undertaking to pay to the Ciown, as a 
Crown debt, all expenses of forwarding to their 
destination steerage passengers who, owing to ship- 
wreck or any other cause, except their own negli- 
gence or default, do not reach their destination m 
the ship ; the chief officer of customs gives a certi- 
ficate of the execution of the bond on one part of it ; 
and, if the ship clears for a British possession, sends 
that part of it to the Government of such possession ; 
such certificate is evidence of the bond in the courts 
of that possession ; such a bond is not available 
there till three months after the ship’s arrival there, 
or m the British Islands till twelve months after the 
return of the ship and of the master to the British 
Islands. Such a bond may be con'cinuing as respects 
any particular ship, and all voyages tJuring its con- 
tinuance are subject to the above provisions and 
the regulations made by the Board of Trade. 

The master of every ship carrying steerage pas- 
sengers on a voyage from the British Islands to any 
port out of Europe, and not within the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, or on a Colonial voyage, must, before 
demanding a clearance for his ship, sign in duplicate 
a passengers' list, correctly sotting forth the names 
and other particulars of the ship and of every 
passenger, whether cabin or steerage on board. The 
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p^senger list must be countersigned by the emigra- 
tion otiicer, if th^re is one at the port, and ^en 
delivered by the master to the officer of customs, 
who must countersign and return to the master one 
duplicate, and must retain the other duplicate. If 
these requirements are not complied with, or any 
passenger list is wilfully false, the master is hable to 
a fine of ilOO. If at any time after the passengers' 
list has been signed and delivered, any additional 
passenger (whether cabin or steerage) is taken on 
boaid, the master must add to his list, and also 
enter on a separate list signed by him the names and 
other particulars of every additional passenger. 
This separate list must be countersigned by the 
emigration officer, where there is one at the port, 
and must, together with the master’s list to which 
the addition has been made, be delivered to the chief 
officer of customs at the port, who must thereupon 
countersign the master's list and return the same 
to the master, and retain the separate list, and so on, 
whenever any additional passenger is taken on 
board. If there is no officer of customs stationed at 
the port where an additional passenger is taken on 
board, the lists must be delivered to the officer of 
customs at the next port having such an officer at 
which the vessel arrives. When any additional 
passenger is taken on board, the master must, before 
the ship piocccds to sea, obtain a fresh certificate 
from the emigration officer that all requirements 
have been complied with. If the master fails to 
comply with the above requirements, he is liable to 
a fine of ;£50 If a pci son is found on board an 
cmigiant ship with intent to obtain a passage therein 
without the consent of the owner, charterer, or 
master, he and any person aiding or abetting him 
are liable to a fine of /20, and, in default of payment, 
to imprisonment not exceeding three months, with 
or without hard labour. Any person so found on 
board may, without warrant, be taken before a 
justice of the peace to be dealt with in a summary 
manner. 

Certificate for Clearance. A ship intended for the 
carnage of steerage passengers as an emigrant shij) 
must not proceed to sea until the master has 
obtained from the emigration officer at the port of 
ilearance a certificate that all the above require- 
ments of Part III of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894, so far as the same can be complied with before 
the depaitnre of the ship, have been duly complied 
with, and that the ship is, in his opinion, seawoithy 
and in all respects fit for her intended voyage, and 
that the steerage passengers and crew are in a fit 
state to proceed, and that the master's bond has 
been duly executed. An appeal is given, from a 
refusal to grant such certificate, to two other otficeis 
or other suitable persons appointed by the Board of 
Trade, who can jointly give a certificate of clearance 
The master of every ship, whether emigrant ship oi 
not, which is to carry steerage passengers from the 
British Islands to a port outside Europe, and ni'L •’) 
the Mediterranean, gr on a colonial voyage, t .1 
give facihties for her inspection, at any British u t 
at whicli»he arn^fes, to the emigration officer thcie. 
and in the case of a British ship to the consul at any 
port elsewhere, under a penalty of /50. U any 
emigrant ship, after clearance, is detained in pot t 
more than seven days, or puts into or touches at 
any port in the British Islands, she must not pro- 
ceed to sea again until (a) there has been laden on 
board such further supply of pure water, wholesome 
provisions of the requisite lands and quahties, and 
medical stores as is necessary to make up the full 


quantities of those articles required ; and (b) any 
damage which the ship has sustaineil has been 
effectually repaired ; and (c) the master has obtained 
another certificate of clearance. The master is liable 
to a fine of j^lOO if he is guilty of a breach of these 
regulations. • 

if any emigrant ship, after clearance, puts into 
or touches at any port in the British Islands, the 
master must, within twelve hours, report in writing 
his arrival, and the cause of his putting back, and 
the condition of his ship and her provisions, etc., 
to the emigration ofiicer at the [lort, and must pro- 
duce the master's list of passengers, under a penalty 
of ;^20. If the owner of an emigrant ship is aggrieved 
by the refusal of an emigration officer of a certificate 
for clearance, he may appeal to a court of survey 
for the port or district wheie the ship for the time 
being IS. Where a survey of a ship is made for the 
purpose of a certificate for clearance, the person so 
appointed to make the survey must, if so ‘required 
by the owner, be accompanied on the survey by some 
person ap|)Ointed by the ownei, and m such case, if 
the two persons agree, there is no appeal to the 
Court of Survey. If any emigrant shij^i (a) proceeds 
to sea without the master having obtained the certi- 
ficate of clearance ; or (b) having proceeded to sea, 
puts into any port in the British Islands m a 
damaged state, and attempts to leave that oort, 
with steerage passengers on board, without!* the 
master having obtained the proper certificate of 
clearance, the ship is to be forfeited to the Crown, 
and may be seized by any officer of customs if found 
within two years from the commission of the offence 
in any port in His Majesty's dominions. Ihe Board 
of Trade may release, if they think fit, any such 
forfeited ship on payment to the Crown of a sum 
not exceeding ;^2,000. 

Pasgenger Contractg in Eroigrant Shipg. If any 

person, except the Board of Trade ancl their sub- 
ordinates, receives any money from any person for 
a passage as a steerage passenger in any ship, or 
for a passage as a cabin passenger, in any emigiant 
^hip, proceeding from the British Islands to any jiort 
out of Europe and not within the Mediterranean 
Sea, he mu.st give to the person paying the same a 
contract ticket signed by, or on behalf of, the owner, 
charterer, or master, and printed in plain and legible 
characters, in the form approved by the Board of 
Trade and published in the London Gazette. The 
penalty for failure to comply with these require- 
ments IS a fine of /50. Such contract tickets are not 
liable to stamp duty An>^ question ari.sing respect- 
ing the breach of any stipulation in such contrgLCt 
ticket may, at the option of any passenger 
intcicstecl, whether a steerage or cabin passenger, 
be tried before a court of summary jurisdiction, ancl 
the court may award to the complainant such 
damages and losts as they think just, not exceeding 
the amount of the passage money specilied in the 
contract ticket and /20 in addition, unless tlie 
passenger has obtained redress under any other pro- 
vision. A passenger who lails to produce his contract 
ticket, without good cause, on demand by a proper 
officer,* or an ownci chaiterer who fails in the 
like way to produce the counteiyiart ol suc^ a ticket, 
19 liable to a fine of ;^10 ; and a penalty of ;^20 is 
imposed on anyone altering or inducing any one to 
part* with, or destroy, a contiact ticket, except that 
of a consenting cabin passenger. 

Sanitary Rcgalationg as to Steerage Passengers. 
Sanitary and medical regulations fo! emigrant ships 
proceeding from the British Islands to a British 
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possession (including prohibiting emigration from a 
port when cholera or other epidemic is generally 
prevalent in the British Islands or a part thereof), 
or reducing the number of steerage passengers 
allowed to be carried in an emigrant ship generally 
or from any particular ports in the British Islands ; 
for permitting the use on board enugrant ships of 
apparatus for distilling water and for defining, in 
such case, the quantity of fresh water to be carried 
in tanks and casks for the steerage passengers ; for 
rc(|uiring duly authorised medical practitioners to 
be carried in emigrant ships where they would not 
otherwise be required to be carried, may be made 
by Order in Council. Obedience to such regulations 
may be exacted by the medical officer and master ; 
and failure to obey them, or obstructing those 
officers in performing their duties thereunder, or 
being riotous and insubordinate, entails a fine of 
/2, which may be accompanied with imprisonment 
for a perrod not exceeding one month. Spirits must 
iRit during the voyage be sold directly or indirectly 
in any emigrant ship to any steerage pa.ssenger 
under a penalty of £'20. 

Malntenanco after Arrival. Every steerage pas- 
senger in an emigianl ship is entitled, under a 
penalty of £5, to sleep m the ship for at least forty- 
eight hours after his at rival at the end of his voyage, 
and to be maintained on board in the same manner 
as dflrlng the voyage, unless within that period the 
slup leaves the port in the further prosecution of 
her voyage. 

Detention and Wrongful Landing of Pasaengers. 

Steerage passengers are entitled, if a passage is not 
provided for them according to their contract, for 
a voyage from the British Islands to a port outside 
Europe and not m the Mediterranean, or on a 
colonial voyage, when they are ready to embark, 
according to notice (and that passage has been paid 
for), either in the ship named or in an equally eligible 
one sailing ten days afterwards, and have not in 
the latter case been paid subsistence money, to 
recover summarily all money they have so paid, and 
compensation up to £10 for the loss and incon- 
venience so caused. If any ship, whether an emigrant 
ship or otherwise, does not actually put to sea and 
proceed on her intended voyage before 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon of the day next after the day of 
embarkation appointed in the contract, it must pay 
subsistence money to every steerage passenger till 
the ship proceeds on her voyage, at a fixed rate, 
VIZ. : For each of the first ten days of detention, 
Is. 6d. ; and for every .subsequbnt day, 3s. for each 
statute adult. But if the steerage passengers are 
maintained on board as if the voyage had begun, 
subsistence money is not payable for the first two 
days after embarkation, nor if the ship is unavoid- 
ably detained by wind or weather, or other cause 
which, in the opinion of the emigration officer, is 
beyond the control of the owner, charterer, or 
master If a steerage passenger is landed from any 
ship, whether an emigrant ship or not, at the port 
other than the port- at which he has contracted to 
land, unless with his previous consent, or unless the 
landing is rendered necessary by perils of the sea 
or other unavQidablr accident, the master is liable 
for each offence to a fine not exceeding £50. 

Provisions in Case of Wreck. Where any emigrant 
ship has, while in any port of the British Islands, 
or after the commencement of the voyage, been 
wrecked or otherwise rendered unfit to proceed on 
her intended voyage, or returns damaged thereto, the 
master, charterer, or owner must, within forty-eight 


hours, give to the nearest emigration officer a 
wntten undertaking, in the forjner case, that he 
will embark and convey the steerage passengers in 
some other ehgible ship, to sail within six weeks, 
to the port for .wliich their passage had been taken ; 
or, in the latter case, that the same ship will sail 
again wdthin six weeks. In either of the above cases, 
the owner, charterer, or master must, until the 
steerage passengers proceed on their voyage, either 
lodge or maintain them on board in the same manner 
as if they were at sea, or pay either to the steerage 
passengers or (if they are lodged and maintained in 
any hulk or establishment under the Board of Trade) 
to the emigration officer, subsistence money at the 
rate of Is. 6d. a day for each statute adult. If the 
substituted ship or the damaged ship does not sail 
within the time specified, the steerage passengers, 
or the emigration officer, can recover summarily the 
passage money paid. The emigration officer may, 
if he thinks it necessary, direct that the steerage 
passengers be removed from any damaged emigrant 
slnp at the master’s expense, and if any steerage 
passenger refuses to leave the ship he is liable to a 
fine of 40s. or to impusonment for one month 

If any passenger, whether cabin or steerage, is 
either taken off any ship which is cairying any 
steerage passenger on a voyage from any port of 
the British dominions, and is damaged, wrecked, 
or otherwise destioyed, or if any such passenger is 
puked up at sea from any boat, raft, or otherwise, 
a Secretary of State, if the port to which such 
wrecked passenger is conveyed is m the Unilcd 
Kingdom, and a governor m a British possession, 
and a Biitish consular officer elsewhere, may defray 
all or any part of the expenses thereby incurred. 
If any passenger, whether a cabin or a steerage 
passenger, from any ship which is carrying any 
steerage passenger on a voyage from any part of 
Ills Majesty’s dominions, finds himself, without any 
fault of his own, at any port outside the British 
Islands other than the port for which the ship was 
originally bound, the governor in a British posses- 
sion and the consular officer elsewhere may forward 
the passenger to his intended destination, unless the 
master, within forty-eight hours of the arrival of 
the passenger, gives a written undertaking to for- 
ward, within SIX weeks, the passenger to his original 
destination. A passenger so forwarded by a governor 
or British consular officer is not entitled to the 
return of his passage money, or to any compensa- 
tion for loss of passage. All expenses incurred by 
the authority of a Secretary of State, or governor, 
in respect of a wrecked passenger, or of forwarding 
of a passenger to his destination, including the cost 
of maintenance until forwarded, are a debt due to 
the Crown from the owner, charterer, or master. 
The sum recovered must not exceed twice the total 
amount of passage money received by the ship m 
respect of the whole number of passengers, whether 
cabin or steerage, who embarked in the slup. Aqy 
steerage passage or compensation money may be 
insured by a person liable to incur any such nsk. 

Voyages to the United Ringdomt The master of 
every ship bringing steerage passengers to the 
British Islands from any port out of Europe and 
not within the Mediterranean Sea, must, within 
t’Wenty-four hours after arrival, deliver to the 
emigration officer a correct list, signed by the master, 
and specifying the name, age, and calling of every 
steerage passenger embarked, and the port at which 
he embarked, and showing also any birth which has 
occurred amongst the steerage passengers, and, if 
624 
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aiyr steerage passenger has died, his name and the 
supposed cause of his death For failure to comply 
with this regulation, the master is liable to a fine 
of {50 ; and if there are more steerage passengers 
on board than allowed by the Merchant Sliipping 
Act for such-a voyage, the master is liable to a fine 
of {XO for each statute adult constituting such 
excess. The master must also issue to steerage 
passengers proper provisions and water, in the same 
quantities as those required in the case of emigrant 
ships sailing from the British Islands, under a 
penalty of ;^50. Where a ship which is not a British 
ship carries passengers, whether cabin or steerage, 
to or from any port m the United Kingdom, as the 
port of destination or the port of departure of such 
ship, the provisions with respect to registration of 
births and deaths occurring on board apply as if it 
were a British ship. 

Additional Precautions. Time and experience 
make clear the shortcomings, which arc now and 
then revealed as to emigrant ships, and careful 
inquiries are always nc'Ces.sary on the part of ship- 
owners, masters, officers, etc., to sec that the 
necessary legislative requirements are fulfilled. 
Several important changes were made by the 
M(‘rchant Shipping Act. 1914 
EMPLOYKRS AND WORKMEN, DISPUTES 
BETWEEN. — An Act for amending the law relating 
to conspiracy, and to the protection of property, 
was passed m 1875. This Act was amended in an 
important particular by the Trade Disputes Act, 
1906. The amendment of the law was brought 
about owing to an important ruling in the (cle- 
l)rated Talf Vale case, which will be presently 
referred to If two or more pei.sons combine to do 
any act in connection with a trade dispute between 
employers and workmen, such act w'lll not be held 
to be a conspiracy, if it was not a crime when com- 
mitted by one person only. Conspiracy, in law, is 
a combination or agreement between several per- 
sons to carry into efiect a purpose hurtful to some 
individual, or to a particular class, or to the general 
public. At one time it was a crime, made so by 
statute, LO laise the price of wages, if the doing of 
it was accomphshed by several persons conspiring 
together for the purpose 

It is still an offence for any person to do a thing, 
in connection with a trade dispute, which will be 
hurtful to the community, eg., if a person who is 
employed by a municipal authority, or by any 
company or contractor which supplies any place 
with gas or water, wilfully breaks liis contract of 
service, and if such person knows that by ceasing 
to do his work, he will deprive the public of ihcir 
accustomed supply of gas or water, such person 
will be liable to pay a fine of [20, or to suffer three 
months' imprisonment. There must be posted up 
in every gasworks and waterworks a copy oi the 
section of the Act of Parliament to the above effect, 
so that every workman or employed person rnay 
reid it. If any person wilfully breaks ms < hact 
of seivice, well knowing that such an ai l -ill be 
dangerous to tfte public, he will be punished as 
above described. This provision is to prevr nt the 
maliaous flooding of mines and such like oroperty. 
The statute aims at preventing danger to human 
life, serious bodily harm, or the exposing of 
valuable property to injury or destruction. 

No person is permitted to compel another to 
abstain from doing what he has a legal right to do. 

It is, therefore, an offence, punishable as already 
described, to do any of the following things : Tt' 
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use violence towards another, or to intimidate him, 
or his wife, or cluldren ; persistently to follow 
another person about from plai e to place ; to hide 
the tools, clothes, or property of another ; to watch 
the house or place where the workman is ; or to 
follow another with two or more assisting, in a dis- 
orderly manner, along any street or road. It is 
not an offence, however, to attend at or near the 
place where the person lives or works, merely for 
the purpose of obtaining or communicating 
information. 

If any party is convicted under this Act by a 
court of summary jurisdiction (a stipendiary magis- 
trate, or two or more justices of the pcate), he may 
appeal to quaitcr sessions, and his wife and children 
may be witnesses m all lases. The Act does not 
apply to seamen or to apprentices to the sea service, 
but, with this exception, it applies to all workmen 
and their employers m England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland. * 

The case decided by the House of Louis in 19CI 
was that of the Taff Vale Railway G>nipany against 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants. 
It was this judgment which caused a change to be 
made in the law as to trade disputes A brief sum- 
mary of the case is as follows : Mr. Bell and Mr. 
Holmes were secretaries of the Amalgamatefl Society 
of Railway Servants. Ihese officials took part in a 
strike, which was stai ted by the servants At the 
Taff Vale Railway Company. The railway company 
then brought an action against the Amalgamated 
Soi.iety of Railway Servants, and Mr, Justice 
Farwcll granted an injunction against the society, 
the same as had been previously granted against 
Bell and Holmes, “ restraining the society, their 
servants, agents, and others acting by their 
authority, from wafihing, or besetting, or causing 
to be watched or beset, the Great Wc.stern Railway 
station at Cardiff, or the works of the plaintiffs, or 
any of them, or the approaches thereto, or the 
laces of residence, or any place where they might 
appen to be, of any workman employed or pro- 
po.sing to work for the plaintiffs (the railway 
company) , for the purpose of persuading, or otherwise 
preventing, persons from working for the plaintiffs, 
or for any purpose, except merely to obtain or com- 
municate information, and fiom procuiing any per- 
sons who had entered, or might enter, into any 
contracts with the plaintiffs, to commit a breach of 
such contracts." 

The Court of Appeal set aside the two orders of 
Mr. Justice Far welt, and* said that a trade union 
society cannot be sued in its registered name. The 
railway company apjiealed to the House of Lords. 
All the law lords disagreed with the Court of Appeal 
and supported the judgment of Mr. Justice Farwell. 
The Earl of Halsbury, Lord Chancellor, said : " If 
the legislature has creaj;ed a thing which can own 
property, which can employ servants, and which 
can infl’ct injury, it must be taken, I think, to have 
impliedly given the power to make it suable in a 
court of law for injuiies jiiirposcly done by its 
authority and procurement." Lord Macnaghten, 
Lord *Shand, Lor ’ Brampton, and Lord Lindley, 
all delivered independent ju^gme^ts to the like 
effect. * 

The above judgment, as has been said, was the 
cause of the passing of an Act to provide for the 
regulation of trade unions and trade disputes (1906), 
It IS there enacted that — 

" An act done in pursuance an agreement or 

combination by two or more persons, shall, if dona 


40 — ( 1435 ) 
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in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute, 
not be actionable unless the act, if done without 
any such agreement or combination, would be 
actionable " 

It is, therefore, lawful for one or more persons 
acting on their own behalf, or on behalf of a trade 
union, or of an employer or a firm, to attend at or 
near where a person lives or works, or happens to 
be, when they so wait or attend merely for the 
purpose of peacefully obtaining or communicating 
information, oi of peacefully persuading any person 
to work or to abstain from working. 

If a person, m connection with a trade dispute, 
induces another person to break his contract of 
employment, that inducement is not actionable. 
Each person may dispose of his capital or of his 
labour as he wills. No action can now be taken 
against any trade union, whether of workmen or 
masters, or against any of the officials or members 
in respect of any tortious act alleged to have been 
cbmmitted on behalf of themselves and all other 
members of the trade union. This means that a 
trade union, as a trade union, can do no wrong 
or injury. The woid “tort" means injury or 
wrong, such as assault, libel, malicious prosecution, 
negligence, slander, or trespass. 

Ihe above is a statement of the actual legal 
position prior to the outbreak of the Great Wai m 
1914. Owing to the incieasing number of tiade 
disputes during the last m.x years, and more 
especially since the conclusu^n of the Armistice on 
the 11th November, 1918, it is difficult to see how 
some of the above statutes could be effectively put 
in fotce at the present time 'J'he great aim nowadays 
is to bring about conciliation by inc*ans of various 
Government boards which axe empowered to deal 
with matters concerning terms of service, hours of 
work, wages, etc 'Ihe condition of things is, from 
every point of view, far from satisfactoiy, but it 
is doubtful what efficient leincdy is apjilicable so 
long as there is a spuil of uiuest in existi'iice 
(See Tndustriai Courts ) 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AtT, 1880. — This 
Act was the first great inroad made into the com- 
mon law doctrine that no employer could be held 
liable for any injury to one of his servants, unless 
It was proved that he had himself been personally 
guilty of negligence, and that such negligence was 
the actual cause of the accident This was often 
very hard upon the servant, especially as he was 
further handicapped by the doctrine of common 
employment {qv.). 'Ick' a cettain extent these 
doctnnes were destroyed by this Act, which was 
passed, first of all, as a kind of experiment, its 
duration. being limited to seven years; but it has 
since been kept in force year by year by being 
inserted annually in the Expiring Laws Continuance 
Act. 

The following sections of the Act are given, as 
showing the liability imposed by it upon the 
employer — 

“ 1. Where after the commencement of this 
Act personal injury is caused to a workman 
“ (1) By reason of any defect in thrf con- 
ditioij^ of the ways, works, mactiinery, or plant 
connected with or used in the business of the 
employer ; or 

“ (2) By reason of the negligence of any 
person in the service of the employer who has 
any superintendence entrusted to liim whilst 
in the exorcise of such superintendence ; or 
“ (3) By reason of the neghgenco of any 


person in the service of the employer to whe^e 
orders or directions the workman at the time 
of the injury was bound to conform, and did 
conform, where such injury resulted from his 
having so conformed ; or 

“ (4) By reason of the act or omission of 
any person in the service of the employer done 
or made in obedience to the rules or by-laws 
of the employer, or in obedience to jiarticular 
insiiuctions given by any person delegated 
with the authoiity of the employer in that 
behalf ; or 

" (5) By reason of the negligence of any 
person in the service of the employer who has 
the charge or control of any signal, points, 
locomotive engine, or train upon a railway, 

" the workman, or in case the injury results in 
death, the legal personal representatives oi the 
workman, and anv persons entitled in case of 
death, shall have the same right of compensation 
and remedies against the employer as if the 
workman had not been a workman of nor in the 
service of the employer, nor engaged in his 
work. 

“ 2. A workman shall not be entitled under this 
Act to any nght of compensation or remedy 
against the employer m any of the following 
cases, that is to say — 

"(1) Under Sub-section 1 of Section 11 
unless the defect theiein mentioned arose 
fiom, or had not been discovered or remedied 
owing to the negligence of the employer, or 
of some person in the service of the employer, 
and entrusted by him with the duty of seeing 
that the ways, works, maclunery, or plant were 
in proper condition. 

" (2) Under Sub-section 4 of Section 1, 
unless the injury resulted from some impro 
pnety or defect in the rules, by-laws, or 
instructions therein mentioned , provided that 
where a lule or by-law has been approved or 
has been accejited as a jjroper rule or by-law 
by one of His Majesty's Principal SecretaiTcs 
of State, or by the Board of Trade, or any 
other dejiartmcnt of the Government under o: 
by virtue of any Act of Parliament, it shall not 
be deemed for the purposes of this Act to bj 
an improjier or defective rule or by-law 
“ (3) In any case where the workman knew 
of the defect or negligence which caused his 
injury, and failed within a reasonable time to 
give, or cause to be given, information thereof 
to the employer or some person superior to 
himself in the service of the employer, unlcsi 
he was aware that the employer or sue i 
superior already knew of the said defect or 
negligence. 

" 3. The amount of compensation recoveiable 
under this Act shall not exceed such sum as may 
be found to be equivalent to the estimated earn- 
ings, during the three years p’-eceding the injury, 
of a person in the same grade employed during 
those years in the like employnient an^ in the 
district in which the workman is employed at the 
time of the injury. 

"4. An action for the recovery under this Act 
of compensation for an injury shall not be main- 
tainable unless notice that injury has been sus- 
tained IS given within six weeks, and the action is 
commenced within six months from the occur- 
rence of the accident causing the injury, or, in 
case of death, within twelve months from thet 
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time of death : provided always, that in the case 
of death, the want of such notice shall be no bar 
to the maintenance of such action if the judge 
shall be of opinion that there was reasonable 
excuse lor such want of notice 

" 5. There shall be dwlucted from any com- 
pensation awarded to any workman, or repre- 
sentatives of a workman or persons claiming by, 
under, or through a workman in respect of any 
cause of action arising under this Act. any penalty 
or part of a penalty which may have been p.ud 
in pursuance of any other Act of Parliament to 
such workman, representatives, or jiersons in 
respect of the same cause of action , and where 
an action has been brought under this Act by 
any workman, or the representatives of any work- 
man, or anv persons claiming by, under, or 
through siKh workman, for compensation in 
respect of any cause of action arising under this 
A( t, and payment has not previously been made 
of any penalty or part of a penalty under any 
other Act of Parliament in respect of the same 
cause of action, such workman, representatives, 
or person shall not be entitled thereafter to 
receive any penalty or part of a penalty under 
any other Act of Parliament in respect of the 
same cause of action.'’ 

The action is tried, cithei with c^r without a jury, 
in the ( onnty court, but there is a right of appeal 
to a divisional court, under certain ciicumstanccs, 
and a case may go afterwards, with leave, to the 
Court of Appeal, or even to the House of Lords. 
In Scotland, a case under the Act is heard in the 
Sheriffs Court, and in Iieland in the Civil Bill 
Com t, 

Iho Emplovcrs’ Liability Act falls far short of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, and cases 
under it arc becoming fewer and fewer. In point 
of fact, there are many tc^chmcal dilhculties con- 
nected with the Act which acquire the most careful 
consideration, and unless the case is very clear it 
is not at all advisable to choose this method of 
proccduie But if it is chosen and fads, the injured 
workman is not necessarily deprived of some 
recompense, for if it is shown that he is entitleil 
to compensation under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, he may be awanled the same, though 
from the benefits accorded to him the expenses 
thrown away by the irregular process will be 
deducted, 

(See the question of liability discussed under 
Workmen's CompI'Nsation ) 

EMPLOYMENT EX( H ANOES. — (Sec Lahouk 
Exchanges ) 

EMPORIUM. — Places or icxcptacles in wIiilIi 
wholesale merchants are accustomed to stow away 
their goods. Formerly applicable almost exclusively 
to establishments m seaport towns, the word 
gradually came to mean also tlie places of a .similar 
kind in inland towns, and now it is often apj iied 
to a town itself winch has a sja'Cial trade m anv 
particular kind of goods. The word is derive* from 
the Grfek, tmporum, a trading place 

ENDIVE. — A plant of the same order as chicory 
It is found wild in Biitain, but require > special 
attention when grown for a salad. 

ENDORSE. — (See Indorse.) 

ENDORSEMENT.— (See Indorsement ) 
ENDOWMENT. — When a sum of money is 
devoted or applied to a particular purpose, or 
when a fund is raised to provide for the main- 
tenance of a charitable or other similar kind of 


institution, the money is called an endowment, and 
it is upon the interest derived from the investment 
of the endowment that the purpose is carried out 
or the institution maintained. In addition, the 
word has come to signify a fixed sum of money, 
payable at the end of a certain number of years, 
in the event of a persoh surviving the given time. 

Life assuraiK e companies are now very favour- 
ably disposed towards what arc called enrlowment 
policies The premiums are only payable for a 
fixed numbei of years, if the a.ssuied lives for so 
long: whilst the amount for which the insuiance 
IS effected is payaAde at the end of a fixed number 
of yeatc, or at clealh, whu hever happens fiist. 
ENDOWMENT POLICY.— (See Endowment.) 
ENFACED P.APER. — 1 he name given to the 
promissory notes of the Indian ('jovernment, bewaring 
an announcement that the interest payable upon 
thc*m can be collected by picsenting the' m^tos at thn 
Bank of England. In the inai ket these notes arc 
generally known as ‘'rupee j^aper ” 'Ihe interest 
IS paid by diafts payable in India, but these arc 
always readily bought at the cuirent rate of 
exchange by money dcxilers and others, and are 
sold to persons who aie desirous of sending out 
money to India 

ENFRAN(TllSEMENT.~The name which is 
applied to the methods by which copyhold ’'.nd is 
freed from all its incidents and converted into a 
freehold estate. 

Under the Copyhold Act of 1894 tlic lord of the 
manor or the tenant of copyhold land may, under 
certain provisions as to * omperw^ation, require it to 
be cnfianchiscd By enfranchisement the land i» 
freed from all dutu's to the lord of the manor, and 
the owner hen('cforth holds it as freehold land. 
If the loid makes a legal convcwaine in fee simple 
to the copyholder, the copyhold is extinguished. 

By the Conveyancing Act of 1881 (Sec. 8, s s. 2) — 
“ Where land of co))yhold oi customaiy lenuro 
has been convertcid into freehold by entrant hise- 
ment, then, under a contract to sell and convey 
the freehold, the purthaser shall not have the 
light to call for the title to make the enfranchise- 
ment.” 

ENGLAND (ENGLAND AND WALES). Poslflon, 
Area, and Population, ICneland and Wains occupv 
the southern and larger portion of the tontinental 
island of Great Bntain, whi* h is situated on the 
v\tlantic border of Northern Europe Grc'at Britain 
is, in reality, a hign part'Of the partially submerged 
north western portion of Europe. The .surrounding 
scMs for many miles from the coasts are shallow, 
the bottom gradu illy sinking to a depth of about 
600 ft (100 fathom'd, beyond whuli there is usually 
an abrupt bill to depths of 6,000 ft (1,000 fathoms) 
and over. Ihe shali*j4.v area on which tlie island 
rests is known as the Continental Shelf, and, from 
the evidence collectecl, must be considered as a 
])oifion of Europe which the rea has invaded. 
I’rcofs of the land connection of Britain with the 
Continent aie many: The locks of Britain slu-w 
mucli sinulanty i Uiose of the mainland ; the 
native animals are the same, tfcough fewc^ in spec les; 
around a great part of the coasts of England sub- 
marine forests arc found ; the bones of large land- 
animab, such as the mammoth and the rhinoceros, 
ha\e bc‘in dredged from the North Sc^a ; and in 
Glamorganshire, caves opening into vertical sea- 
chfTs contain the antlers of clecr,*and the bones of 
hyaenas and bears, suggesting that these animals 
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roamed in the forests which in past times occupied 
A largo poition of the present Bristol Channel. 
Much of the Continental Shelf, whoso western edge 
lies 100 miles west of Ireland, is near the suiface. 
The greater portions of the North Sea on the east, 
the English Channel on the south, and the Irish 
Sea on the west have an average rlepth of less than 
50 fathoms , whih; the Dogger Bank m the North 
Sea, which provides such an excellent feeding- 
ground for fish, rises to within 10 fathoms of the 
surface. Hiitain approaches the Continent most 
ncai ly at the south-eastern corner, where the narrow 
Strait of Dover (21 miles wide). forms the divide. 
Tbc sui reminding seas and the position of Britain 
between the 50th and 60th parallels of noilh 
latitude ensure for it a climate which encourages 
and necessitates energy and industry , and its 
situation near the centre of the land hemisphete 
gives it unrivalled advantages for sea-borne trade 
In th(' past its insularity has made Jiritain 
ll^pregnable when valiantly held, and its position 
has done much to encouiage iiulepcndence and 
initiative on the pai t oi its inhabitants The 
separation from the continent of Europe has also 
permitted of extiaordiuary development in trade 
^heu other count lies were harassed with war 
and otlu'r troubles Ihis security arising from 
insul^jity lias been much shaken by the invention 
of submaiiiics and acuoplanes, ami it remains to 
be seen how the new stat»' of allairs will affect 
the getu’ial condition of the pc-o])Ie of these islands 

llic short mu them frontier of the peninsula of 
England and Wale:^ begins in the west at the head 
of Solway Eirth, runs up into the Cheviot Hills 
and eastward along their crest, and finally turns 
northwaid to the 'i wi.'ird which it follows to the sea 
Many border figlUs, some of far-i caching conse- 
quenccc (as at Eloddcn and Otteibuin), were waged 
in the past between the English and the Scotch, 
the gateway of low ground beside the North Sea 
providing an easy iniet for offence to either race 

England has an area of about 50,871 square miles, 
and Its pojnil.d ion, in 1911, the date of the last 
census, was 84,047,659 (I he next census is clue 
in 1021, and any ligun's given throughout this 
article, so far as jiopulation is couccTmul, must be 
those based on the? census ol 1911) Its high average 
density (approximately 670 to the scpiare mile) is 
largely accounted tor by its great mineral wealth, 
and the posit ion the coiinti v has reached in industry 
and comnieicc 'I'he area ol Wales is approxi- 
mately 7,460 scjuare milc-V, and its jwpulation, in 
1911, was 2,027,610 I'he co upaiatively low 
average density (270 to tin* square mile) is 
mainly due to the mountainous nature oi the 
country, which is adverse to agriculture and esasy 
coiumuiucation 

In the present article the condition of things is 
consideiccl, as far as ]K)ssible, as before the war, 
and as many of them will be when the country has 
settled clown once again The mere temporary 
derangements are only touched upon incidentally. 

Coast Lint. The coast line ol England and Wales 
(about 2,000 miles) is remarkably long for so small 
an area, ccvnpari’ng mtist favourably with the roast 
lines of other great maritime countries and giving 
to the British great aid in their commerce In a 
very high degree the peninsula owes to the sub- 
marine plateau the currents and tidal undulations 
which have shaped its coasts, added to the value 
of it? fstiianne harbours, and imreased the motive 
fewer of its shipping. Tide's generate 1 n deep 


oceanic waters by lunar and solar forces are limited 
in their hoight in the open ocean, the rise and fall 
away from continental shallows being only 3 or 
4 ft. Approaching the shores of Britain, however, 
the oceanic tides from the south-west stiike the 
edge of the submarine platform, and pass suddenly 
into shallow waters, exhibiting along the coasts a 
use and fall far greater than on the abysmal waters. 
Alternating tidal currents — the alternate drawing 
in and sending out of water — result from the rise 
and fall m shallow waters ; and such currents are 
of great utility in moving shipping, and clearing the 
estuary passages of silt. Striking the Irish coast, 
the tidal wave splits into three portions, one pene- 
trating the St George's Channel, and aruTher the 
English Channel, while the third follows the Atlantic 
border. Each of the three mam waves subdivides 
when it meets an island ; Southampton on the south 
coast thus receives four tidc\s a day instead of two, 
the wave through the Spithcad arriving about two 
hours later than that through the Solent. Excep- 
tionally high tides occur in the Thames estuary, 
whore the northern wave, after passing thiough the 
Penlland Firth, turns southward, and arrives at the 
mouth of the I'harnes just as a wave from the 
English Channel leaches the same region. The two 
waves coalescing cause the rcmaikably high tides. 
Twice a day, generally speaking, the tides convert 
the lower rt'aches of most of the Biitish rivers into 
arms of the sea. Estuaucs (like those of the Severn 
and Trent), presenting a gradually narrowing front, 
concentrate the tidal energy, producing a crest- 
fronted wave known as the bore on the Severn, 
and as the cEgir (eagre) on the Trent The bore of 
the Severn is a dilticulty to navigation, and a great 
disadvantage to the bridge-port of Glouei’ster, At 
Chepstow, the difTerence between high and low 
w.iter at spring tides is 60 ft The bottle-shaped 
astuary of the Mersey exhibits the revei sc condition , 
strong currents flowing through the narrow entry 
( cuivey the large quantity of water needed to fill 
the large basin beyond, and in their forceful passage 
Sf our the channel between Liverpool and Birken- 
head, keeping it relatively deep, and lessening the 
amount of dredging, which would otherwise be 
necessary At Portsmouth somewhat similar con- 
ditions are piesented. The western coast is rocky 
and mountainous, and contains many drowned 
valleys, winch form splendid natural harbours. 
Lack of productive hinterlands, however, hinder 
the rise of many of the Welsh ports The chief 
harbours, Liverpool and Bristol, are situated on 
the flat lands, where communication with the 
intciior IS easy Both face America, and carry on 
a large trade with that continent. On the east 
roast, Hull, on the Humber, and London, on the 
Thames estuary, arc excellently situated for trade; 
but good harbours are few on this coast owing to 
the long, low. sandy reaches. There are many good 
harbours on the south coast, such as Portsmouth 
Harbour and Southampton Water, but communica- 
tion inland is relatively difficult S^ubmergence of 
steep-sided nver-valleys in the south-west ha\> led to 
the formation of the fine harbour.^i of Plymouth and 
Falmouth, whose economic utility is greatly 
lessened by the unproductive land behind them. 
It IS interesting to note that the great back-to-back 
ostuatics (the Mersey-Humber and the Severn- 
Thames) ensure no interior point being more than 
70 miles from the sea. Some changes in the coast 
worthy of mention arc ; The destruction of parts of 
the eastern coast by the sea ; the gradual silting of 
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the Wash by the deposition of the alluvium earned 
by its rivers and by depositeti rock particles brought# 
by tidal currents from the Yorkshire cliffs ; the 
remaikable accumulation of shingle at Dungeness, 
much of which has accumulated since Roman times ; 
the so-called Isle of Thanct. once separated from 
the mainland by a navigable channed, now silted 
up by the material deposited by the Stour ; and 
the silting up of the Dec and the Solway Fiilh 
Hufld. North-west of a line drawn from the Exc 
to Whitby he the true mountainous regions of 
England and Wales, and the mountains of old 
formations. In the extreme north the Cheviot 
Hills, composed mainly of volcanic io<ks and 
granite, are sepaiatcil from the Pennine Range by 
the Tyne Gap, which connects the Solway I Main 
with the coastal plain of Northnmbeiland .md 
Durham, and affords easy communication between 
Newcastle and Carlisle Southward from the Tvne 
Gap to the Peak District in Derbyshire, a distame 
of about 120 miles, stretches the Pennine Moorland 
Range or Pennine Axis (often called “ the backbone 
of England "). consisting of three senes of strata — 
first and lowest, the Mountain lamestone ; second, 
the later deposited Millstone Grit ; and third, the 
more recent senes of days and flagstones, wilh 
seams of coal in places, which arc known as the 
Coal Measures The whole carboniferous series, 
many thousands of feet in vertual thickiu^ss, must 
originally have been laid down m nc.irly honzontal 
strata. Subsequently, mighty force's acting fiom 
cast and west, caiisc'd the layers of rocks to form a 
grc'at upfold striking north and south 'I'hc name, 
Pennine Cham, is a misnomer; it is, in icalitv, a 
high plateau with deej) cut river valleys, .separated 
by high moorlands Denudation has removed the 
Coal M(‘asutes from a large pait of the rc'gion, and 
even the Mountain Limcvstono has beem laid baie 
along paits of tho axis, but important coalfic'lds 
still he on the 1 Vnnine flanks at its four < orners— on 
tho noith-east, the Nortliuinberlaiid and Diirh.im ; 
on tho north-west, the small Cumberland coast , 
on tho south-west, the Lancashire and Cheshire, 
and fuither south the Nnilh Staffoi dshii e , aiul 
on the south-east the Yoi k, Dei by, and Nottingham 
coalfield The Range attains its greatest lu'ight in 
Ciossfdl (nearly 3,000 ft ), which ovc'rlooks the Eden 
Valley I he effects of the Pennine Range should be 
noted • It lies nearer to the west than the cast 
coast, and, consequently, westward-flowing livers 
aie shorter and more lajud than those flowing east- 
wanls ; it acts as a condensing banier to the moist 
Atlantic winds, and thus aids the cotton indu'^try , 
its contained minerals, espei lally coal, aroimpoi (ant 
factors in the manufacturing industnes of the north , 
its slopes piovidc good ]iasturage foi sheep, and 
largely aided the Yotkshne woollen industiy in its 
infancy ; its streams supplied water pow’er in j)ast 
ages, and may again be utih.'-ed as motive ])o\vei , 
its disadvantage as a bariier sc[;ai<itmg two tin- ) Iv 
populated regions i^. to a gicat extent, overcoj ‘ov 
the gaps (notably tho Tyne Gay) across whic ' lh 
Roman, Wall extends , and the Aire Gaj) utilisev! by 
the Midland Railway), and by the tians-Pci nine 
railway routes [Littleborough (1 ^ miles), Standedge 
(3 miles), Woodhead (3 miles), and Cowburn tunnels 
(2 miles)]; it provides ample water for drinking 
and dyeing purposes for many industrial towns , 
and its karst type of scenery and mineral springs 
in Derbyshire has caused the growth of such inland 
resorts as Buxton and Matlock. 

Along the north-west of the Pennine Range a 


great fracture or fault has resulted in a steep fall 
to the Eden Valley, with its preserved soft rocks, 
beyond which rise tho volcanic mountains of the 
Lake District (the lofty Cumbrian Group). The 
Cumbrian mountain mass is somew’hat dome shaped, 
and from its main east and west axis radiate glaci- 
ated and river-cut valleys, whose upjier ends are 
filled bv lovely lakes (Windermere, Ulleswater, 
Bassenthwaite Lake, and Wastwater) 'Ihe rocks 
arc of older foi mation than the Cheviots, and con- 
sist of great masses of slates (Skiddaw slate and 
Borrowdale slate) Thiee yieaks rise to heights of 
over 3.000 ft.— Scafell (3,210 ft.), the highest 
mountain in England ; Hclvcllyn (3,118 ft ) ; and 
Skiddaw (3,058 ft.). Tho depression of Shap Fell 
(1,000 ft.) connects the Cumbrian and Pennine 
Mountains, and foi ms yiart of tho "West Coast 
Route " to Scotland. Bold mountains, beautiful 
lakes, and the association of the legion with tho 
I-ake poets make tho Lake District a» favourite 
holiday resort Its economic utility lies in >t 9 
suitability to the jiastoral industry, tho supjilying 
of water to laige industrial towns ('Ihiilmero to 
Manchester), the mining of lead and line, and tho 
quai lying of slate 

Wales is essentially a di.ssected yilateau, com[)oscd 
of hard rocks mostly of the same age a.s those of 
the Southern Uplands, but in some distiut.s rocks 
of still greater age arc found The gnsitest heights 
occur in the noith-west, where a iidge runs fiom 
Great Orme’s Head soiith-wr'stwai <is towards the 
Lleyn peninsula, and culminates in Snowdon (3,570 
ft ) The rot ks exhibit evidem e of extensive glacial 
adion during the Gieat Ice Age, and eiiatics aic 
found in Ihe Pass of Llanbciis Glacial lakes occur, 
SOUK' su< h as Bala Lake owing theii origin to the 
damming up of a valiev by great mounds ol eriatits. 
Artificial lakes have been formed in ie( ent yeais by 
the damming iqi of tnbutaiies of the Severn (Lake 
Vyrnwy, fiom which Liveipool obtains its water 
supply) and Wye (Lake Elan and Lake Clai'iwen, 
from which Birmingham gets its watei supply) In 
South Wales the old hard rocks give plain to a 
great basin of coal-bearing rocks, the rim of which 
is broken through on the west by the sea North 
of the coal-lx'ariiig locks he the high Bl;u k Moun- 
tains and the Breconshire Beacons formed of old 
led sandstcjiie. Points of interest are tho diflicnlties 
to communication ; tlie small areas suited to agn- 
( ulture , the olistacles to unity as a nation ; the 
lack of a natuial centre (Shrewsbiii y, iii Shropshire, 
IS often chosen as a mecying-j'lac c) , the economic 
wealth of the southern coalfield, the plentiful 
water power which may bc'c omc of juime impor- 
tance , the sparse po])ulation over most of the 
region, and the excellent slale^ found in the 
northern ndge 

The peninsular region of Cornwall and Devon 
contains the Devonian System, which includes 
Exmoor m ihe north, formed of slates, grits and 
hriK stono ; Dartmoor, south of the Plain of Devon, 
a granite mass with huge oblong bloc ks, occasionally 
conical called tors (Great Links Tor, 2,039 ft., and 
Yes Toi, 2,028 ft.) , )nd four other granite areas — 
t^odmin, St Austell, Redru^i, arvl Land's End. 
The folding cros.ses tho land diagonall>f from east 
to west, and the south-westerly lie of the peninsula 
IS due in the mam to the senes of granite bosses, 
Land's End and tho Sc illy Isles representing out- 
lying resistant masses. Slates in the neighbourhood 
of the granite are traversed by ’veins containing 
ores of tin, copper, lead, and zinc, which arc still 
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minof], but tho output has greatly diminished. chalk — the London Basin and the Valley of th^^ 

China clay (kaolin), formed by the weathering of Thames, wdth the coastal districts of Norfolk, 

the granite, furnislies valuable material for tho Suffolk, and Essex representing a continuation ; 

making of poicelain and certain kinds of paper. and the Hampshire Basin and the Isle of Wight 

For pastoral and agiicultuial purposes the moors The young, low-lying plains of the Fen country 

are of .small imjKu tance round the Wash has its clays buried in parts beneath 

Rocks of old foi illations occur in the volcanic flats of alluvium and peat, but drainage has 

district of Charnwood Forest, in Leicestershire ; reclaimed some districts. In Suffolk, Norfolk, and 

in tho Quaritork Hills, flanking the Somerset Plain ; Essex boulder clay is found in relative abundance, 

in the Mcndij) Plateau, which recalls the Pennine and the Crag formations (strata of shelly sand) rest 

Moors in stiucture and appearance ; in the Cambrian imccmformably upon the London Clay and the 

Malvern Hills, in Cannock Chase; in the Lickey chalk. The London and Hampshire Basins have 

and Clent Hills ; and in the Wrekin district and central areas of clays and sands, and are bounded 

Longrnynd iidge of Shropshire Coal-bearing rocks by chalk downs on the north and south Sandy 

appear in North Wafcs ; at Ashby, in Leicestershire ; heaths rise amid the clays, such as Hampstead and 

in Warwickshire, between Tainworth, Nuneaton, Bagshot Heaths, Clays for bnck-making, «ands for 

and Coventry; in South Staffordshire, extending glass-making, phosphatic sands for manutes, and 

from Cannock Chase tlirough the Black Country ; limestones for cement-making are among the thief 

in Shropshire, where they he up against the older industrial products. Important supplies of water 

rocks of Wales; in the Plateau of the Forest cf are obtained by sinking aitcsian wells into the chalk 

lV;an, a true geologital basin, surrounded by older lying below the London clay. 

rocks ; and in the Bristol basin. To farming interests, the fertile Vale of York, the 

JCast of the Devonian System and the Cambrian broad Oxford Clay Vale, the red sandstone, agri- 

Mountains, and south and east of the Pennine cultural and pastoral Che.shire Plain, the fruitful 

Plateau, lies the lowland plain of England, an area ScveVn Valley, the worn-down Isle of Anglesey, and 

approximately one-third of that of Britain It the extensive corn-growing Eastern Plain are ot 

exhibits a very vaiicd accumulation ol newer rocks great importance 

and IS diversified by a lew isolated hills of somewhat England and Wales contain numerous iivers, 
conslTierable elevation, and by ridges of moderate many of which arc navigable for a con.'siderable 

lelief running north-eastward and eastward. The distance into the country, and though traffic at 

Jurassic Escarpment foimed of a yellowish lime- the present time on the livers (except in their tidal 

stone largely composed of httle egg-shaped grains reaches) i.s not gieat, they have added to the com- 

{oolitic), curves across England from Cleveland in mercial importance of Britain, and rendered aid m 

the north to the Cotteswolds m the south-west, the construe lion of the network of canals. The 

rising to moderdtci heights in the Cleveland Hills, po.sition of the uplands naturally results in the 

North York Moors, Lincoln Edge, Noithampton most important eastern rivers, exceeding the western 

Uplands Edge Hill, and the Cotteswolds. and pre- in length, the only apparent exception bejng the 

senting a steep escarpment on the west and a gentle Severn, whose head waters, however, assume an 

dip eastward and south-eastward. Railways cross eastern direction. Commercially, the four most 

the ndge by riven' valleys, and by tunnels through important rivers are the Thames, the Metsey, the 

the ac tiial W'atcrshod Among the economic products Yorkshire Ouse, and the Severn. The Cotteswolds 

of the region aie building stone and iron. From bear the head waters of the Thames (215 miles), 

Flamborough Head to West Dorset runs the whose drainage area, one-fifth of that of England, 

Cretaceous (chalk) Escarpment, forming the York- is in the mam a chalk region. Conveigmg u}:)on 

shire Wolds, Lincolnslure Wolds, East Anglian Oxford, the combined streams take a .south-easterly 

Heights, Chiltcin Hills, Marlborough Downs (White direction to Reading through the Thames Gap in 
Hoi.se Hills) and Dorset Heights A third ridge the chalk escarpment (a nvci-worn pa.ssage), from 

.starts from Salisbury Plain (in reality a plateau), whence the Thaiuc^s takes an easterly course to the 

biiurcating to form the North and South Downs sea. On the left bank, the upper Thames receives 

which arc sepaiated by the Wealcleii sands and th^' Windrush and Chc'rwell from the limestone 

clays, the dome-shaped chalk mass once o'cerlying iidge; while the lower Thames receives the Colne 

the Weald, having been* wc^athciCvl and wavShed and Lea from the cretaceous Chilterns On the 

away. Piobably the chalk dome extcuulcd in past right bank the Kennet, flowing from the White 

times Irorii England into France, seeming essentially Hoise Hills, and thcAVcy, Mole, and Medway coming 

part of the broader chalk country of north-western from the midst of the Weald, join the parent stieam 

Europe, ‘Chalk, lime, building-stone, flint, and The river valleys and “ wind " gaps m the bordering 

F'uller’s earth aic the chief economic products of uplands are utilised by the railways radiating from 
the chalk foiinatiuns ^ London For barges, a complete waterway across 

The region known as the “’Midlands “ of England England is provided by the Thanies, and the Thames 
is, on the whole, a great red plain, whose rocks are and Severn, and Kennet Avon Canals. Tho wide 
composed of new red sandstone and red marl, estuary (drowned valleys), the iiigh tides enabling 

which are covered in places with glacial deposits large ve.ssels to reach London Bridge (50 miles from 

Ease of communication is a notable feature of the the Nore, which artificially marks tne scawzrd end 
plain, and important railway' lines ti averse it.' The of the Thames), the ease of communication inland. 
Midland Gate, living Ijctw^en the south-west of the and the convenient position for commerce, account 
Pennine R^iinge and the Shiopslure Hills, has been largely for the rise of London and its outports 
important in all periods of history. Coal, fircclav. On the west, the Severn (240 miles) is remarkable 

and salt are found, and the decomposition of the for its very high tides, its rapidity, its wide estuary, 

rocks has resulted in very fertile soils, so that this and the meanderings in its course It rises in 
region is important agriculturally. Plynhmmon in North Wales, and after a course of 

Recent formations occur m south eastern England 35 miles, emerges on the Plain of Shropshire. Near 

in two isolated basins in the wide spreading sheet of Coalbrookdale it passes through a narrow gorge 
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and enters the Worcester Plain, finally broadening 
out into the Bristol Channel Among its tributaries, 
the Wye is noted for its scenery (limestone gorges); 
the Warwickshire Avon for its character as a sub- 
setjuent river ; and the Bristol Avon for its deep and 
narrow gorge across the oolite ridge, and the gorge 
at Clifton through the limestone rim of tlic Bristol 
coalfield. Ihe Severn is navigable for barges up to 
Welshpool, and by the aid of the Ship Canal fiom 
Sharpness to Berkeley large vessels can reach the 
bridge-port of Gloucester. Ihe rivers Swale, Uro, 
Nidd, Wharfe, Aire, Calder, Don, and Derwent, 
spreading out in fan-like form, aic intercepted by 
the Yorkshire Ouse, and carried southwaid in a 
channel parallel to the Jurassic and Cretaceous 
Escarpments of Yorkshire Together, the Ouse and 
the longer Trent foim the Humber e^ituarv. 
Throughout its length, the Ouse is navigable for 
barges, and canals coniuxt it and its tiibulancs 
witli the Lancashire rivers, making tomploto water 
communication between the cast and west. 'Iho 
Mersev flows from the l^'iinine Range into a bottle- 
shaped estuary, leccuing on its way the liw'ell and 
the Weaver. Us position facing Ainenca, and the 
great docks at Liverpool make it one of the nui.st 
important shipping rivers of the wot Id 

Other rivers of commercial importance aie the 
Tyne, Wear, and Tecs, flow'ing thiough rich mineral 
regions, and the subsequent 'iVent providing com- 
munication with the Midlands. Ihe Dee and the 
rivcis of the Wash are now chiclly of historic 
intciest; the amount of silt deposited at tlunr 
mouths, and the lack of great populations in theit 
drainage areas have led to theii decline All the 
southern rivers and Iho purely Welsh livers are 
short, and flow, as a rule, through comparatively 
sparsely pojnilaled legions. 

Climate. The Biitish (Innate is more equable 
than the chmat(;s of countries in the same latitudes 
on the European in.iinland No gteal exticmcs of 
temporatuio occm, no aicas lack .sulfu-icnt moisture 
for oulmary agiicultural pursuits, but even where 
the oceauK' climate encouiages industry, and pro- 
motes a viiile race To its < liraate, though often 
< ondomned for its humidity and vai lability, Biitain 
owes mu( h of its pros))eiity m industry and com- 
mcice Ihe peninsula lies in the track of the moist 
westi'rly Atlantic winds, which, meeting mountain 
bairicrs on the west, are deflected upwards The 
consequent expansion of the air results in ccxiling, 
which leads to the deposition of a heavier rainfall 
on the western area than on the eastern, whine 
compression, in defending, incioases the vapour- 
holding capacity of the air Dryness to leewaid of 
mountains has been termed tlieir rain-shadow, ami, 
notwithstanding the low elev.ition of Biitain's 
u])lands, and the fact that much of the rairilall is 
due to cyclonic influence, rain-shadows to eastvv.ud 
and north-eastward of the westd n mountain masses 
are clearly evident Anti-cyclones, tending t(j ] 'o- 
duce drought, are ^ot uiuommon in the east, ' her 
in summer cr winter; and hence there is a <' ;iblc 
reason*vhy the east of the counli y is drier than the 
west. In the Lake District the annual r.i ntall 
ranges from 60 to 80 111 ; in Wales fr*>m 40 to 80 m ; 
in Cornwall and Devon from 40 to 60 in. ; and in 
Lancashire from 30 to 40 in Over most of the 
English Plain the annual rainfall averages 25 to 
30 in , thoigh an area round the Wash and a part 
of Essex receive a fall of 20 to 25 in only. The rain- 
fall is well distributed throughout the year, but the 
maximum occurs in autumn and winter. Oceanic 


effects are remarkably exhibited in the temperature 
conditions of summer and winter. Summer 
isotherms run in a roughly ea.st and west direction, 
but there are marked irregulaiities. Near the sea 
they tend to bend southwards, while inland the 
tendency is noilhwards. Water has a greater 
specific heat than land, and thus exercises a cooling 
effect in summer and a heating effect in wunter. 
In winter the isothei ms run north and south, latitude 
having little influence. Winter waimth is not due 
directly to the sun's rays, but to the winds coming 
from more southeily latitudes over a relatively 
warm ocean, and the ram w’aimth (latent heat) set 
fi ec by 1 ho deposition of frequent rains. Tho western 
areas have tho more equable tomperaturos (extreme 
West: January — 44® F., July — 61° F ; extreme 
East : Januaiy — 38° F., July — 62° F.), tho eastern 
areas experiencing moic continental chat at terislics. 
Duel an, warmer summers, and suitability of soils 
make the c^istcrn region agin iiltinal, while the 
wetter west is jiastoial o 

Soils. Many types of soil oi i ur in J'ngland and 
Wales some of whii h are leinai kable lor their 
ferliht), but the pressnie of jxipulation on the 
means of subsistence n(xes.silates great skdl ami 
caie m agricultuie, and intensive scientific farming 
IS highly (ieveloped. If the country depended mainly 
on agriculture, the mountainous wc*stern tracts and 
the chalk hills and downs, with their poor^oils, 
would tend to kecq) down the average density of 
population (7 per lent. of the .irea of England and 
28 per cent of Walc's are ( Kissed as " Mountain and 
Heath ") Excellent soils foi tho dairying induslry 
are tho New ited SaiicLtnne of Cheslme, the Old 
Red Sandstemo of Heieford, the Lias Clay, and the 
rivei alluvium and New RcmI of Devonsluie. 'Ihe 
soiithern portion of the Eastern idain contains soils 
of unusual leitility, owing lo the ml ei mixed lime- 
stone, sand, ami c lay , tlu' c layey loam thus formed 
IS vety favourable to wheat prodin ticai. Lot fiuit 
produc turn the Old Rod Sandstone of Hereford and 
the Wcalden clays and sands give e.xc client results. 
Soils overlying tho glacial deposits m East Anglia 
are usually very fertile, the sandy loams of Norfolk 
giving liigh fields of barley Ihe Plain of York, 
crosses! by gicat moraines, has glacial dojiosits and 
alluvium ( overing the New Red Sandstone*, and is a 
rich agncultiiial distiict Other good soils are the 
alluvium of llie meanders of the I'rcnt. tho drained 
alluvium of the Fen district, the oolite valley seals, 
the sands and clays of the centre of England, and 
the loamy .soils of the Loi^fori Basin Poor soils used 
for pastoral puiposcjs .ue the thin soils of tho bolite 
ridges, the igneous soils of tho western nioimtams, 
the dry chalk ancl hinc'slone soils of the uplands, 
and tho sc)ils of the greater pait of Wales. 

Productiuns and IndiistrloM. The growth and 
character of English industries and coinniorco fiom 
the fieiiod known as tlxi Middle Ages, to the present 
time, jirc'vicic* an interesting study. In mediaeval 
times, Imgland occupied a lowly place in commerce in 
comparison with the trade of the Hansa mcrchantjS, 
Her manufactures were surpassed by those 
of Fkindcrs and rl,- Italian cities, and her chief 
reliance was placed on the pjstorai industry, wool 
figuring latgely in her exports. Home manufacturers 
began tc> develop after 1331 , when Flemish weavers, 
clyftrs, and fullers came over from Flanders, and, 
under the protection and patronage of Edward III, 
settled in England, and taught the English their 
arts 'Jhe commencement of thefnse to the groat 
maritime and commercial position that England 
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now holds may be said to date from the reign of 
Elizabeth. Attempts were then made to establish 
colonies m North America, and a notable victory 
was secured in the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
In the last decades of the sixteenth century and the 
early decades of the seventeenth century large 
trading companies were formed, notably the East 
India Company and the Levant or Turkey Company. 
The great Industrial Revolution of the latter half of 
the eighteenth century and the early part of tho 
nineteenth century resulted in England becoming a 
great manufacturing country, and from this period 
the rise of democracy has been great. Domestic, 
manufactures gave place to the factory system, 
farming became scientific, means of transport were 
greatly improved, the north greatly inci eased 
in population, and the shipping trade doubled. 
Discovery of new lands, and struggles with the 
Dutch and French led to the accjuiring of large 
colonies r.nd dependencies, and the freedom from 
the devastating effects of Napoleonu wars gave a 
great momentum to the industries and commerce of 
the country. Noticeable features of recent years 
are the growth of British influence in Africa ; the 
keen competition with foreign countries, esjiecially 
Germany and America, prior to the outbreak of 
the Great War in 1914 ; the agiicultuial dcjiression 
of the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
resulung from the invasion of chea])er farm jiroducts 
from the new countries of the world (Canada, the 
United Slates, and the Argentine) , the depopula- 
tion of rural districts (a pioblem now seriously 
engaging the attention of the Govemnient ); the 
great development in steamships , the growth of 
commercial and technical education , and the 
efforts made to establish a closer union with the 
Colonies. The true effects of the Great War cannot 
yet be realised, and it remains to be seen what 
developments will take place in tho next few years. 

Agriculture If industries are taken singly, agri- 
culture still takes the lead in England as regards the 
number of workers A very high stage of develop- 
ment has been reached in agriculture, as is evidenced 
by the very high crop yields (30 to 35 bushels per 
acre of wheat) under the intensive system of farming 
prevailing. The repeal of the Corn Laws and the 
conseauent invasion of British markets by American 
grain have led to a great decline m cereal farming, 
and though recently the gram area has shown a 
tendency to increase, Britain will continue to rely 
largely on importc'd cereals Of 4he total land aica, 
18 per cent, of EngLind and 8 pei cent of Wales are 
uncler corn crops ; and 17 per cent, of England and 
1 1 per cent, of Wales are under green crops (potatoes, 
root crops, and rotation grasses) Of course there 
was a large increase of the land under corn ciops 
after the passing of the Corn ITocIuction Act, 1917, 
Climatic and soil conditions largely limit the 
agricultural tracts to the IcDwlands of the English 
Plain, and cereal growing to the eastern and 
south-eastern lowlands. Wheat, the most important 
bread product, requires for its best development 
a moist growing period and a waim, dry ripening 
period with much sunshine, and flourishes' best 
(except macaropi vaijietics) on clayey loams, con- 
ditions paAly fulfilled in the Lower Idiamcs Valley, 
Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, I-mcoln‘'hire, Cambiiclge, 
Yorkshire, and the Vale of Taunton. Only about 
one-quarter of the wheat consumed is home-grown, 
and winter varieties prcdonimate. English wheats 
are usually soft grained, and it is only in exceptional 
breecis, such as the lately introduced Canadian 


Fife, that the grain is hard and of a high glut^p 
content. Oats are grown to a greater extent and 
over a wider area than wheat, as the crop is less 
exacting as regards both soil and climate. Barley 
can endure a greater amount of moisture and 
lower temperatures than wheat, and is widely 
distributed ; but the mixed day and chalk soils 
of the Midlands have the largest production. 
Rye IS grown to a limited extent as a green food^ 
and maize, with its exacting climatic conditions,, 
does not mature in South Britain. Root crops 
are important for winter feed for cattle and sheep, 
and the introduction of turnips and mangolds 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century caused a 
small revolution in the pastoral industry. Turnips 
are grown m large quantities in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Yorkshire; and beet-gi owing is increasing in 
the Eastern Counties. Potatoes are widely grown, 
flouri.shing in the moister west, and reaching high 
perfection in Lmcolnsliire and Yorkshire. Fruit- 
growing on a commercial scale (mainly apples, 
pears, strawberries, gooseberries, cherries, and 
plums) is practically confined to Hereford, Wor- 
cester, Devon, Somerset, Gloucester, Cambridge, 
Middlesex, and Kent. The production of hops in 
Kent, Surrey, Hereford, and Worcester, and of 
peas and beans m Suffolk and Lincolnshire are 
important. Market-gardening is largely pursued 
round all the large cities, and in the Channel and 
Scilly Islands. Some interesting modern develop- 
ments are the attempts made to determine the heat 
constants for the growth and ripening of cereals; 
the efforts to improve the quality of English wheats 
the endeavours to secure more co-operation in 
farming, and better transportation facilities for the 
marketing of farm ]iroduce ; the growth of farm 
allotments ; and the increase in mixed farming 
caused by pressure of population, favourable 
climatic and soil factors, and the small pos.sibilities 
of division of labour. 

The Pastoral Industry. Pasture grass is tho 
characteristic crop of all South Britain, but its 
greatest luxuriance is attained m the lowlands of 
tho west and north, where moisture conditions are 
most favourable. In England 48 per cent of the 
land area and in Wales 65 per cent, (including the 
mountain and heath areas) are devoted to grazing. 
Regions whose elevations are 1,000 ft. and over, 
and those wheic the annual lamfall is 40 in. and 
over, aic, in the main, beyond the limit of successful 
agriculture in Britain, and aie chiefly devoted to 
the pastoral industry. Wales has not only the 
greater pciccntage of grazing land, but has also 
more sheep and tattle per 1,000 acres than England. 
(Wales : Cattle, 150, sheep, 696 ; England : Cattle, 
144, sheep, 490) Cattle are most numerous in 
the Midlands, Chesliirc, Lancashire, Somerset, Heie- 
ford, Pembroke, Anglesey, and Carmarthen. On the 
sandstone soils of Cheshire and Devonshire, and in 
the mild climate of Jersey, Guernsey, and Alderney 
cattle yield excellent cream and ^ilk ; while on tho 
Lias clay of Somerset, Gloucester, and I.eicester, and 
on the rod Cheshire Plain, the finest clioese (Qieddar, 
Double Gloucester, Cheshire, and Stilton), is 
produced. The supplying of milk to the urban areas 
is of prime importance, and is carefully regulated. 
Among famous breeds of cattle are the Shorthorns, 
noted for their beef and milk ; the Longhorns of tho 
Midlands, tho East Anglian polled, the Devon, and 
the Jersey, for their milk : and the long-horned 
Welsh and Hereford for their beef. Sheep, so 
important to England in mediaeval times, are still 
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found in large numbers on the uplands, and are 
more common on the drier east than the wetter west. 
On the steep hillsides of the west they are reared 
for their mutton, whereas those on the eastern 
uplands are bred for both wool and flesh. Famous 
breeds of sheep are the long-woolled Romney Marsh. 
Lincoln, and Leicester ; the short-woolled South 
Down, Dorset, Wiltshire, Hereford, and Shrop- 
shire ; and the thick woolled Cheviot and black- 
faced Welsh. Welsh, Dartmoor, and Exmoor 
mutton IS of excellent quality. Horses are reared 
mainly in the diier paits, notably on the (.aiboiii- 
ferous limestone of Yorkshire. The Fen distiut is 
noted for Shire horses ; Norfolk, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, Lincoln, and Yorkshire for hackneys ; 
Suffolk for its cart-horses ; Yorkshire for its 
carriage horses ; and Wales, Dartmoor, Exmoor, 
and the New Forest for hardy ponies Ihgs are 
found on most farms, but most arc i eared in the 
eastern and northern counties The chief breeds 
are the Large, Middle, and Small White ; the 
Small Black of Suffolk and Essex; the Bla( k 
Berkshire ; and the Rod Tamworth. It should bo 
noted that England has 16,000,000 sheep and 
5,000,000 cattle (approximately), while Wales has 
3,600,000 sheep and 900,000 cattle (appioxi- 
tnately) ; that only a very small percentage of the 
land area is not of some economic utility (agii- 
cultural, pastoral, mining, or forest) ; that rotation 
grasses and root crojis aio of great aid in the winter 
feeding of cattle; that breeding is on a scientific 
basis ; and that the dairying luclustry is becoming 
more organised. 

Forestry. It is difficult to imagine that in primitive 
times Britain was almost continuously clothed witli 
forest. Only 5 per cent, of England and 4 per cent 
of Wales arc now forested. Clearings for agncultuie 
and the pastoral industry, the use of timber for 
building purposes, and the smelting of iron with 
charcoal largely account foi the small wooded aiea. 
The largest existing forests aie the New F'orest in 
Hampshire (400 sc^uare miles), Dean Forest in 
Gloucestershire (150 square miles), Windsor Forest 
in Berkshire, Epping Forest in Essex, Sherwood 
Forest in Nottingham, the Forest of Arden m 
Warwickshire, and the remnant of the Weald 
between the North and South Downs. Afforesta- 
tion IS now receiving attention and several c om- 
paratively barren tracts have recently been planted 
with trees Deciduous trees — oak, beech, elm, alder, 
maple, poplar, and sycamore — are common on the 
plains and fertile lands, while the coniferous firs 
and pines and mixed types prevail on the hilly 
tracts and mountain valleys Little English timlxu 
is utilised, careful conservation being practised, and 
reliance placed on foreign supplies. 

The Fishing Industry. Tlic temperate shallow 
seas round Britain are prolific in demersal fishes 
(sole, plaice, whiting, haddock, turbot, bull, and 
cod), and in pelagic species siudi as the heirmg, 
mackerel, sprat, ai^l pilchard. Conditions of 
temperatuie of the waters, and the pastures. - i ti e 
sea (pifinktonic animals and plants) are highly 
favourable to fish life. Life in the sea is now ihe 
subject of much earnest research, and results will 
doubtless follow which will be highly valuable to the 
fi.shing industry, especially in connection with the 
migratory habits of certain fishes. Fisheries arc 
puT^ued oft all the coasts, but the North Sea is the 
most important area. From Hull, Whitby, Grimsby, 
Yarmouth, Harwich, Lowestoft and Ramsgate 
steam and sailing trawlers seek the North Sea 


banks (Dogger, Silver Pits, Long Forties, and Well 
Bank), and “carriers’* convey the hauls to 
the ports, whence fast ttains carry them to the 
industrial centres. The trawl brings up flat fish 
(flounders, soles, plaice, halibut, and tuibot) and 
cod. haddock, hake, and ling, which feed at the 
bottom of the sea in shallow waters. Brixham, 
Penzance, Plymouth, and St. Ives aie trawling 
centres for the southern ami soiith-weslern fisheries. 
The plankton feoder.s — heriing, nuickeiel, and 
pilchard— arc caught in drift nets. An important 
honing fishing ground is that off the coasts of the 
Isle of Man, and fishing fleets from Douglas, Petd, 
Liverpool, Southport, Blackpool, Fleetwooci, and 
Whilehavoii resort thereto. Hen mgs are caught 
also off the coasts of Norfolk, off Hastings, and off 
the coasts of Devon and Cornwall ; pilchards off 
the coasts of Devon and Cornwall ; spiats at Iho 
mouth of the Thames and off the Goodwin Sands ; 
lobsters on the reefs round Jersey, am^ off the 
coasts of Devon and Cornwall ; prawns on the 
coasts of Kent and Sussex ; mackerel m the Engli.sh 
Channel , shrimjis in the Wash ; oystcie from the 
artificial beds at Burnham-on-Crouch, Colchester, 
Faversham, Milton, and Whilstablo ; and whelks 
at King's Lynn and Great Giimsby. The salmon 
fisheries of the ruers Eden, Severn, Deo, Tees, 'I'aff, 
Towy, Usk, and Derwent are of minor importaiue 
Points of interest ate ffie migration of the codwnto 
Biitish watets m winter, and the herring in .suiunvir 
and autumn , the gre-at number of fishermen 
employeil (40,000) ; the excellent training ground 
for the Navy ; the ease of the Ea^t Coast in obtaining 
salt, bairels, and ice for fish-j)rt‘sei ving (haddock, 
London, and bloaters, Yarmouth and Lowestoft) ; 
and the fact that Billingsgate is the largest 
fish-market in the woi Id 

Hunting Grouse and jiartnclge shooting, and fox- 
hunting, aie favourite pursuits of many English 
gentlemc'Ti ; and Chillingham Paik still pieserves a 
lew wild animals 

7 he Mining Industry Minerals have been, in all 
ages, of piime importance in determining the dis- 
tiibution of man and his settlements ; their attrac- 
tion IS strong even wheic climatic disadvantages are 
great or communications small. To her great 
mineral wealth, csjicicially in coal and iron, England 
must largely attiibute her present world position of 
power. The early utilisation of coal gave England 
a long load over Continental nations, and led to the 
localisation of mc^stnes, better communications, 
expanding markets, andj^he acquiring of colonies. 
Against the advantages in mining comprised m the 
wealth of minerals, the skill and energy of the 
workers, the abundance of capital, the excellent 
communications, and the employment o4 the best 
machinery must be placed the disadvantages of 
the long jiciiod of working the mines [the action of 
the “ Law of Diminishing Returns “ (^.v.)] the com- 
paratively thin and sloping seams (coal), the depth 
of the mines, and the competition of newer 
countries. England, nevertheless, ranks among the 
foremost mining countries, and if steam power in 
the Suture betome'- largclv displaced by electric 
power, the tides an^i ihc nui^ierous streams of the 
mountainous west will render great aidi» Scientists 
Seem agreed that the coal supply will not last for 
much more than a century and a half, unless some 
mechanical invention shall make it possilfie to obtain 
the mineral from much greater depths, or the 
supply shall be carefully conserve^l. I’ossibly before 
that time elapses, a revolution in industry will 
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have taken place, and electric energy, which is manure and building purposes in Kent, Surr^ 
now making for itself a place, will be the great Essex, Hampshire, Sussex, Bedford, and Lincoln' 
motive j)ower ^ shire ; gypsum at Chillaston, near Derby ; chert 

By far the greatest soiiice of non-mctalhc wealth in Flint and the Peak Distnet ; flint in the Chalk 

lb coal. Beluie the war over 260,000,000 tons were Uplands; sandstone for building and engineering 

raised annually on the coalhelds of Noithurnberland works and paving in Yorkshire, Gloucester (Forest 

and Durham , Wliitehavcn ; Lancashire, and of Dean), Derbyslure (Darley Dale), and Netting- 

North- h^a-^t Clieshir<‘ , York, Derby, and Netting- ham (Mansfield) ; and zinc in North Wales, North- 

ham , Noith and South Stattordslure ; Warwick- uniberland, Cambridge, Derbyshire, the Isle of Man, 

shire , Woi cestershire , CoaJbrookdale ; Ashby-de- Cardigan, and Denbigh. 

la-Zouch , Noith Wales (Flint and Denbigh); The Manufacturing Industries. Industrial Eng- 
South Wales ( falf and Rhondda valleys) ; and land lies mainly westwards and northwards of a 

the Forest of Dean , and Bristol and Somciset line drawn from the mouth of the Severn to the 

(oiitlieib of the South Wales coalfield). The steam Wash. Specialisation, especially in the textile and 

< oal of South Wales is of gieat importance to iron industries, and great market development 

warships and steamers, and some authorities arc shown by the grading of products are distinguishing 

of opinion that the output should be mateiially features of British manufactures. Among the 

restricted Coal is known to exist in Kent at numerous advantages for industrialism are the 

great depths, and may be utilised in future. (Ihe wealth of minerals, the excellent communications, 

output of coal was much atfected by the absence the inherited skill of the workers, the enlightened 

of large numbers ot miners on active service, and Government, the old-established and abundant 

also by troubles which arose after the war) lion markets at home and abroad, the availability of 

IS the chief source of metallic wealth, though capital, and the favourable climatic factois. Raw 

much IS imported from Swedt'ii (veiy puie magnetic materials for manufactuies aie, of necessity, largely 

or black ore) and Spam (Ihlbao). The chief imported, but water carnage and the short dis- 

iron fields are the Cleveland Distiict of Yorkshire, tance of manufacturing districts from the sea are 

with Muldlesbiough as the centre (clay ironstone) ; compensating factors. 

the Furness Instritt of Lancashiie, with Bat row Of the textile industries, cotton is king, and is 
as the centre (red hematifi') , the South Wales found localised in Lancashire and North-East 

(brown hematite of Ebbw Vale, Sirhowy, Rhymncy, Cheshire The industry is old, but may be said to 

Tredegar, Dowlais, Meilhyr, and Abel dare) , the have become of piime importance during the 

Sheffield, Rotherham, and Lowmoor districts of Industrial Revolution. Its advantages arc the 

Yorkshue ; the Staffordshire (Wolverhampton and moist climate, the coal and iron near at hand, the 

Wednesbuiy) , the Noith Wales (Ruabon) ; the excellent communications, the possession of the 

Northampton (brown hematite) , tlie Lincolnshire port of Liverpool, the impetus given at the time of 

(siliceous ironstone) , and the Forest ot Dean the Napoleonic wars and the retaining largely of 

(1)1 own hematite) Cornwall and Devon (Camborne, the hold then gained, the skill of the operatives, 

Illogan, and Penzance), renowned for then tin in the fine water sup[)ly, and the eaFC ol obtaiidng raw 

I’hoc ucian turn's, still yield fair returns, but mining material. Specialisation is great : Oldham ((oirso 

is declining, and the ore is suj)])lemcnted by counts), Bolton (fine counts), Rochdale, Ashton, and 

supplies from the Malay Peninsula and Islands,* Stockport are engaged in spinning; and Preston 
Bolivia, and Tasmania Coppei, in decieasing (fine), Burnley (coaise). Bury, Blackburn, . nd 
quantities, is mined in Cornwall and Devon, Accrington in weaving. Manchester, owing to its 

and North Wah's. Slate is obtained m Coinwall, position at the convergence of land and water 

North Wales (the Festiniog, Llanbeiis, Bethesda, routes, is the marketing centre, and since the con- 

and Ih'nrhyn purple slates), Cumberland (the struction of the Manchester Ship Canal it has 

Tilberthwaite green slates), Lancashire, and the become of more importance as a receiving and dis- 

Ish' of Man , granite for engmecimg and building tributing centre. Other cotton towns are Colne, 

purposes, and road metal in Leicester, Carnaivon, Chorley. Darwen, Leigh, Salford, Heywood, Nelson 

Cornwall, Devon, Cumberland, Anglesey, and and Haslingden in Lancashire; Glossop in Derby- 

Shropshire , Fulh'r’s earth at Jieigate, and near shire; and Stalybridge and Hyde in Cheshire. 

Redhill ; salt in Cheslure (Northwich, Nantwicb, Cotton lace and hosiery, which demand a largo 

Middlewich, Winsford, and Sandbach), Stafford- amount of labour and only a moileratcly moist 

shire (Weston), the Cleveland Distiict, Worcester- climate, arc manufactured at centres more inland 

sliire (Droitwieh and Bromsgrovt'), and Duiham ; (Nottingham) The woollen industry is found 

lead (as svlvcr-lead ore) in Flint, Denbigh, the Isle chiefly m the West Riding of Yorkshire and in the 

of Man, Durham, Northumberland, Westmorland, West of England. Local supplies of wool have 

Derbyshire, South Wales, and Cornwall ; china clay largely to be supplemented by supplies from abroad, 

(kaolin) in Devon (the Tamar basin) ; fireclay at but the fine pastoral uplands, the pure water sup- 

Stourbi rlge in Staflordshire ; marble in Derbyshii e plies, and the coal near at hand still foster the 

(fossil marble), Devon (Plymouth), and Anglesey ; industry The clrief centres in Yorkshire are Leeds 

pipeclay in Devonshire ; midstonc giit in the (the chief market, noted for its clotliing), Bradford 

Pennines ; gold in minute quantities in Wales; (worsteds), Dewsbury and Batley \shoddy)^ Hud- 

coarsc clay in the Potteries ; brick clay ir the dersfield (broadcloths), Saltaire (alpaca), Morley, 

Thames basin (London stock bricks), Staffordshire Halifax, Wakefield, and Heckmondwike. In the 

(blue brichs), llampshire (Farcham red bricks). West of England, Trowbridge, Bradford-on-Avon, 

Kent, and Hertford (Gault brick.s) ; building stone FYome, Stroud, and Wostbury are noted for their 

(dolitic) at Portland and Bath, and in Rutland and broadcloths. Carpets are made at Kidderminster 

l-inrolnshirc ; limestone for iron-smelting and (Brussels), Rochdale, Halifax, Walton, acd Witney ; 

building purposes in Carnarvon, Cumberland, woollen hosiery at Leicester ; blankets at Dews- 

Derbvshire, Durham, Dorset, Lancashire, Somerset, bury, Wakefield, and Witney ; and flannels at Roch- 

Wiltshire, Gloucester, and Yorksliire ; chalk for dale, Halifax, Welshpool, Newton, Montgomery, 
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an^l Dolgelly {Welsh mountain sheep). The 
iron industry originally had its centres in the 
Weald and the Forest of Arden, where charcoal 
was easily obtainable ; now the chief localities are 
on or near the coalfields, and limestone for a flux 
and gannister for the converter lining are usually 
found in the iron districts. Iron smelting is 
carried on in the Cleveland District (Middles- 
brough), the Furness Distiict (Barrow-in-Furness 
and Dalton-in-Furncss), Yorkslnre (Leeds, Roth- 
erham, Lowmoor, and Sheffield), South Wales, 
and the Black Country. Tin and zinc jjlate manu- 
factures, and copper smelting are characteristic of 
South Wales. Cardiff, Swansea, Llanelly, Newport, 
Neath, Merthyr Tydvil, and Aberdare ate among 
the chief centres The towns of the Black Countiy 
specialise in iron artules demanding a large amount 
of labour in proportion to the cost of the matciial ; 
freight rales are the con.sideration Wolverhampton 
(locks), Cradley Heath (nails and chains), Kedditch 
(needles), Coventry (cycles), Walsall (saddlery), 
Bdston (enamelled ware). West Bromwich (gun- 
barrels, locks, and safes), Wednesbury (keys and 
edge tools), Bromsgtove (nails and buttons), Smeth- 
wick and Dudley are noted centres. Birmingham, 
lying outside the Black Country, is the great centre 
of the Midlands’ iron industry, and is noted for all 
kinds of iron goods from a needle to a steam-engine. 
Command of traffic has led to the manufacturing 
of engines and railw'ay carnages (coal and iron are 
often near at hand) at Darlington (N \i H ), Crewe 
(L and N. W. K), Eastleigh (S W K ), Stratford 
(G E. R), DomasbT (G N. R ), Derby (M. R ), 
Swindon (G. W R ), Oswestry (Cambrian R.), Ash- 
ford (S E and C R ), Newcastle, Mamhester, and 
Birimngh.im. New( astle is noted for heavy oid- 
nance , Woolwuh foi guns, I'.nlu'ld for rifles, 
Rotherham and Birmingham for electro-plate ; 
Sheffield for culleiy and armour plate , Warrington 
for iron wiie, Midillesbrough and liariow for 
steel Kills; .ind BikIoI lr>r gaivanisod iron Man- 
< hosier, Salford, Oldham, Bolton, Accrington, 
Bury, and Rochdale make cotton machinery, 
Leeds and Keighley make w'oollen machinery: 
md L('i( c-stci makes machinery for elastic w'cb- 
Ding Agridiltural machmeiy' and implemeiifs 
are manufactured at Ipswnch, Peterborough, 
Huntingdon, Norwich, Newark, Gainsborough, 
Lincoln, and Grantham in the farming regions 
Shipbuilding IS carried on at ports with easy across 
fo coal and iron It shouhl be noted that vessels 
are now largely built of steel, and good harbour 
facilities are of prime iinpoi lance in shijibuilding. 
The Tyne ports (Newcastle, South ShielcD, Nmlh 
Shields, Gateshead, and Jarrow), Sunderland on fhe 
Wear, West Hartlepool, Bariow (protected by 
Walney Island), Lonclon, Birkcnliead, and Hull, are 
the chief centre.s. London suffers from high le its 
and distance from coal and non fields, so that its 
shipbuilding tends to decline. the Government 
dockyards arc at CJjatham, Portsmouth, Shce ” 's.s, 
Devonpoit, and Pembroke. Other iron cenlri ■ ai 
Workington, Wigan, Consett and Frodmgu^m. 
The silk manufacture is not of great import.mco, 
it labours under the disadvantage of competition 
fiom France and Italy, but the pure waters aie an 
aid, and the industry still survives at Spitallields 
(London), Conglcton and Macclesfield (Cheshire). 
Coventry ^silk ribbons), Lock (silk dyeing), 
Bradford (velvets and plushes), Derby, Chesterfield, 
Ilkeston, and Braintree (Es.sex), Lace-making by 
hand, a surviving domestic industry, is carried on 


in Bedford, Buckingham, and Devon (Honiton). 
Linen goods are made at Leeds, Barnsley, and 
Barnard Castle; and sAl-cloth at Sunderland, 
Hartlepool, and Stockton The brewing industry 
IS centrorl at Burton (ales and stout — the barley 
region round and the gypsum of the water.s are 
aids) and London (porter, stout, and gin). Minor 
mdustnes are matches at London and Liverpool ; 
paper in Kent (Maidstone), Derbyshire, Hertford- 
shire. and Lancashire (Darwen and Bacup) ; glass 
at Newcastle, Stourbridge, Bristol, St.^ Helen's, 
Birmingham, Dudley, South Shields, Castleford, 
Doncaster, and Rotherham; fuiniture at Shore- 
ditch and Hoxton (London), and High Wycombe 
(chairs) ; and straw plait making-up (surviving by 
mdustiial inertia) «it Luton. Boots and shoes are 
made at Northampton, Wellingborough, Stafford, 
Norwich, Leicester, Nottingham, and Higham Fer- 
rers in the tattle regions ; and tanning is earned on 
in London and Bristol (impoited hides). ^ Gloves 
are made at Worcester, Woodstock, Yeovil, Here- 
ford, Taunton, and Leominster 1 he earthonw-are 
trade is mainly in Staffordshiie Stoke-on- 
Trent (Stoke, Burslcm, Hanley, Longton, 1 unstall, 
and Fenton) and Etruria utilise the coai.se clays 
of the neighbourhood and kaolin from Coinwall 
and Devon D(‘rbv and Woicestci an* noted for 
])or<'elain, Stoui budge for stoiuwvari', <md Lambeth 
for Doulton ware Chemuals are manufartv.ted 
in South Lam ashire and Noith ( hesluro (Kiin<orn, 
St Helen’s and Widnes), Find, the Tyne towns, 
and the Cleveland Distiut, where salt, sand, 
quartz, Ihnt, tallow, and vegetable oils aio near 
at hand or easily ptocurable Of minoi im- 
poitamc are the making of (locks ami watches 
at London (Clerkenwcll), Birmingham, Coventry, 
Prescot, and Liverpool , soap and candle manu- 
factuies at I^nchm and Port Sunlight; sugar- 
refining at London and Liverjiool ; cocoa and 
chocolate manufactures at Bristol and Yoik ; and 
tobaico manufactures at Bristol and LiverjKiol. 

Communications. Means of communication, 
external and internal, uic excellent. Roads are 
wadi made and ke]>t, even if some have got into a 
more oi less state of disrejvur through lack of 
labour since 1914 , rivci navigidion has been 
improved by canalisaticui , a notw’ork of canals 
exists, especially in the Midlands , r.ulways branch 
in all directions (onnccting civety distnct, and 
showing a great dcn.sity when compared with the 
networks (jf other commercial countries; and 
postal, tel<‘graphic,. and ydejihonic c ommiinicalion 
are veiy coipplete imder normal conditions. The 
giowth III th(‘ tonnage of modc.'in slups, the large 
conticdlmg powcTs of the radu.iys, and the slow’ 
conveyance' of goods have; led 1^> Uie decline in 
canal tialiic ; but the tendency to dec'pen the 
canals and tlie tonsi met ion ol shij) canals, may 
lead to a biighter future' Motor tratiic on the 
rc:)acls ha-c d veloped to an c'Xt raordinary extent, 
and it lias been sugge-ted that spc'Cial roads shoiilci 
be constructed for this kind of locomotion Ihe 
aeroplane was in its infancy in 1914, but this 
again* has made iV' h heacBvay during the jierlod 
of the wai tliat it iua> b. co^ie a jjiost important 
iac tor in commercial carnage at no distant date. 
Ihe ports of London, Liveijiool, Bnstol, Hull, and 
Southampton arc termini of the great ocean routes, 
and have excellent facilities for shipping. 

Londem is the natural route centre of the most 
important railways, all of which are the growth of 
loss than a hundred years. Among the car leat 
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railways may bo mentioned the Stockton and Dar- 
lington Railway (1825), and the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway (1829). The London and North- 
Western Railway's main hne runs from Huston 
Station (London) thiough Northampton, Rugby 
(branch to Stafford), Lichfield, Stafford, Crewe 
[blanches to (1) Holyhead — North Wales and Irish 
tiaffic ; (2) Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds , and 
(8) Cardiff], Warrington. Wigan, Preston, Lancaster, 
and Penrith to Carlisle. From St. Pancras Station 
(f.ondon) the Midland mam lino proceeds through 
St Albans, Luton, Bedford, Kettering, Leicester, 
Trent [branches to (1) Nottingham and Lincoln; 
and (2) Derby, Ambergate, Manchester, and Liver- 
[)ool]. Chesterfield, Sheffield, Normanton, Leeds, 
Settle, and Appleby to Carlisle. The Great Westein 
mam lino runs from Paddington Station (London) 
through Reading, Didcot (branch to Birkenhead), 
Swindon (branch to Milford and Fishguard), Chip- 
penham^ (branch to Weymouth — Channel Islands’ 
^eivice), Bath, Bristol (branch to Cardiff via the 
Severn Tunnel, 4J miles), Exeter, Plymoutli, and 
Truro to Penzance King^s Cross Station is the 
London terminus of the Great Northern I^aihvay, 
whose mam line serves fiarnef, Ilaifield. Hito+un, 
St. Neots, Huntingdon, Peterboiough (branch to 
Grimsby), Giantham (branch to Stafford), Newaik, 
Retford (branch to Liverpool), Doncaster (branch 
to Gradford), Selby, and York The Great Eastern 
main line from Liverpool Street Station (London) 
proceeds through Chelmsford, Colchester, Manning- 
tree Junction (branch to Harwich — Continental 
traffic), and Ipswich to Norwich (branches to 
Yarmouth and Cambridge). Another important 
hue of this railway runs from London through 
Cambridge, Ely, March, and Linc oln to Doncaster 
'rhe North-Eastern line runs from Normanton 
(branch to Middlesbrough and Redcar, and fiom 
Leeds to Scat borough), through Yoik, dhir.sk, 
Northallerton, Darlington, Durliam, Chester-lo- 
Street, Gateshead, Newcastle, Morpeth, and A!n- 
mouth to Bcrwick-on-Tweed From London 
(Marylebone) one of the main lines of the Grc^at 
Central serves Aylesbury, Rugby, Leicester, Lough- 
borough, Nottingham, Shefliolcl, and Manchester ; 
while the second mam line runs from Manchester 
[{London Road) — branches to Wigan and Leeds], 
through Retford, and Gain.sborough to Grimsby 
(branch to Lincoln) The London and South- 
Western has two mam lines from Waterloo (London) 
— (1) through Woking (branch to Portsmouth), 
Basingstoke, Winchester, South?mpton, Wimborne, 
and Dorchester to Weymouth , and (2) through 
Salisbury (branch to Weymouth), and Temple- 
combe to Exeter (branches to Devonport, Bideford, 
and Ilfracombe). Fioni London Bridge and Victoria 
Stations (London) the London, Biighton and South 
Coast mam lines connect the metropolis with New- 
haven, Portsmouth, and Hastings The South- 
Eastern and Chatham Railway (amalgamated 
South-Eastern and London, Chatham, and Dover 
lines) runs from (1) Chaiing Cross and London 
Bridge Stations tlirough Tonbridge, Ashford, and 
‘ Folkestone to Dover ; and from (2) Victoria, 
Ilolborn Viaduct, and St Paul’s Stations through 
Chatham, ^ittihgboui'ne (branch to Sheerne.^-s and 
Queenborough), Faversham, and Canterbury to 
Dover. Victoria Station, Manchester, is the Lanca- 
shire terminus of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway which runs through Rochdale, Mirficld, 
and Wakefield to. Normanton, and has branch lines 
(1) from Manchester to Liverjiool, and (2) from 


Manchester to Leeds via Rochdale, Halifax, and 
Bradford. Wales is served by branch lines of the 
London and North-Western Railway, the Midland 
Railway, and the Great Western Railway, and by 
the Cambrian Railway, which runs from Whit- 
church through Oswestry, Welshpool, Montgomery, 
Newton, Machynlleth, Barmouth, and Harlech to 
Pwllheli. Some local railways of iinpoitancc are* 
the Furness Railway, the Cheshire Lines, and the 
North Staffordshire. It is interesting to note how 
the railway loutes utilise the plains and river 
valleys, and the breaks in the Pennine's, and what 
are the chief products earned on the various lines. 

The oldest canal in England is the Foss Dyke,, 
from the Trent to the Witham at Lincoln, con- 
stiucted by the Romans. Modern canals date from 
the opening of the Bridgewater Canal in 1761, and 
their network is densest m the flat Midlands and 
industrial Lancashire and Yorkshire. It is possible* 
for barges to cross England from east to west and 
from north-west to south-east by means of th& 
canaliseil rivers and canals. The Manchester Ship 
Canal (opened in 1894) enables large vessels to 
reach Manchester, thus avoiding " break of bulk."' 
It extends from Eastham on the Mersey to Man- 
chester, a distance of 35 J miles, and has a least 
water ciepth of 28 ft. Gloucester is joined to tho 
navigable part of the Severn by the Gloucester and 
Berkeley Ship Canal. Other important canals are- 
the Lancaster, connecting Preston with Lancaster 
and Kendal ; the Leeds and Liverpool , the Aire 
and Calcler, connecting Goole with Leeds ; the 
Grand Junction stretching from the Trent to the 
Thames , the Trent and Mersey ; the Shrop- 
shire Union connecting the Severn and the Dee 
with Biimmghain, the Thames and Severn, the 
Kennet-Avon , the Oxford Canal ; the Great Western 
( onriet ting Bridgwater with Tiverton, the Bucie 
and Launceston; the Wey and Arun ; the Bed- 
ford River, the Royal Military (Rye to Hythe) ; 
and the Bridgewater Barges are the cheapest 
and most commodious means of transport (inland) 
for heavy and bulky goods not needing quK k tran- 
sit ; and there is certainly urgent need of deeper 
and wider canals 

Important cross-channel routes are Dover to 
Calais (22 miles) ; Folkestone to Boulogne (2G 
miles) ; Newhaven to Dieppe (67 miles) and 
Honfleur (86 miles) ; Southampton to Havre 
(112 miles), Cherbourg, and the Channel Islands; 
and Weymouth to the Channel Islands. The chief 
North Sea routes in noimal times arc Hull to 
Stavanger, Bergen, Copenhagen, Hamburg, Rotter- 
dam, Antwerp, and Zeebriigge ; Newcastle to 
Bergen, Copenhagen, and Hamburg ; Harwich to 
the Hook of Holland, Rotterdam, and Antwerp ; 
Queenboiough and Folkestone to Flushing , and 
iSover to Ostend To Ireland the chief routes 
are Bristol to Cork (228 miles) and Waterford ; 
Fishguard to Rossclare ; Holyhead to Dublin (61 
miles) and Grcenorc (70 miles),- and Liverpool to 
Dublin (121 miles) and Belfast ; while Liverpool, 
Barrow, Fleetwood, and Heysham maintain rommu- 
nication with Douglas (Isle of Man). Liverpool, 
facing America, has great American and Irish 
trade ; Bristol's trade is Irish and West Indian ; 
Southampton trades with the Mediterranean and 
the Far East ; London has a large entrepdt trade ; 
Hull has important North Sea and Baltic trade ; 
and Cardiff, Newcastle, and Blyth are the great 
coal ports. 

Points needing consideration are the growth in 
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th« Speed, size, and tonnage of ocean steamships, the 
possibilities of State railways ; the tendency to make 
inland towns into ports, and for certain industries 
to move to the sea : the probable growth ol light 
railways m tlie agricultural regions ; and the 
importance of the Navy to shipping interests. 

Commerce. The ttade of England and Wales 
^internal and external) was of veiy great magnitude 
before the war, and is gradually approaching 
the conditions attained m nor^^al times , but 
though the foreign and Co'onial tiade i^ of much 
impoitance, it is much exceeded by the domestic 
trade, which accounts for practically the whole 
of the home-grown food products, a large percentage 
of the manufactured goods, and the greater part 
of the coal raised Among the advantages for 
coinmeice aie the lavourable climate ; the central 
position among trading nations , the long estab- 
lished trading lelations , the oceanic empire , tlie 
great shipping (about one-half of the woild’s 
tonnage prior to 1914) , the native love of the sea 
(island cciuntrics) , the extended coast line and 
penetrating arms of the sea, the mineral wealth 
and numerous manufactures , the abundance of 
labour and capital ; the gicat seapoits , the excel- 
lent communications ; the elhciency of labour ; the 
freedom from military service, and the many 
inventions originated m the country. The (om- 
mercial disadvantages, which are far outweighed by 
the advantages, are the high rents, wages, and 
freight rates (lail) ; royalties, the restrictions on 
labour (factory Acts and trades unions) ; the 
inational spelling; Ihe need of better commcKial 
edutation (seriously engaging attention now) , the 
want of a decimal system ; and the high tariffs of 
othei nations Of the total external trade (foreign 
and Colonial, imports and exports), about one- 
c]uarter is vsith the Colonies and tlio remainder with 
foteign countiies Points to note arc. 1 hat m 
statistical tables the imports' value much ext cods 
the cxpoits’ value, a fact aeconnletl for by tlie large 
amounts (" invisible expoits ") earned in the carry- 
ing trade (Biitairi is the woild's c hiet cairier), the 
tntrepdt tiade (London), and the capital expended 
.il>ro<id , the iiu tease in tiade in recent yeais ; the 
competition of the United States and Germany , and 
the endeavours to obtain ( loser commercial relations 
with the Colonies The ( hief possessions traded with 
are India, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, the 
Union of South Africa, British West an<l East 
Africa, the Straits Settlements, Ceylon, and Biitish 
Guiana ; while the chief foreign < oimtrics are the 
United States, France, Germany, Holland, 

Belgium, Russia, Spain, Egvj>t, China, Bra/d, 

Italy, Sweden, Denmark, Argentina. Chile, 

Japan, Norway, Peru, Portugal, Rumania, and 

Greece. Food products afld raw materials for 
manufacturing purposes form the bulk of the 
impoits, and the prime impoitame of the Navy 
i.s thus clearly seen, and the reason for the < ‘ 0 - 
centration of the ^efenre (military and nrt I) 
in metropolitan England The ihicf food-ini| ts 
and the countries of origin arc : Wheat and floui 
(U.S.A., Canada, Argentina Hungary, India, Eg , pt, 
Russia, and Australia) ; barley (Russia, Rumania, 
and Turkey) ; oats (Canada, Russia, Rumania, 
Germany, and USA); maize (Rumania, Argen- 
tina, Russia, Turkey, Italy, U.S A , Hungary, and 
Egypl) ; ric<6 (Burma and Bengal) ; dairy produce 
ancl eggs (Denmark, France, Russia, Ireland, 
Holland, Sweden, Canada, New Zealantl, 
U.S. A., Belgium, and Argentina) ; fish (Canada, 


Newfoundland. U.S. A., Norway, France, Portugal, 
Holland); mutton (Argentina, Holland, Now- Zea- 
land, and Australia) ; beet (New Zealand, Australia, 
Denmark, U.S A , Argonlina,^ and Uruguay) ; pork 
(Holland and U.S A ) , living animals (Canada, 
USA, and Argentina) ; rabbits (Australia and 
Now Zealand) , poultry and game (I'tiisMa, Canada, 
U S A., France, and Belgium) , bacon and hams 
(Canada, U.S. \, Ireland, and Denmark); fruits 
(U S A ,Canada,Ta.smania, Meditoiranean count! ios, 
Canaries. East and West Indit's, and Central 
America) ; sugar (Germany, Fiance, and Belgium 
(beet), and West and East Indies, lintcsh Guiana, 
and Queensland (cane) ) , tea (Assam, Ceylon, China 
and Holland) ; coffee (Brazil, British East Indies, 
Arabia, India, and Central America) ; cocoa 
(.Mexico, East and West Indies, Central Amciica, 
Ecuador, and Brazil) ; ice (Scandinavia) , spices 
(East and West Indies, Asia Minor, Zanzibar, India, 
and Central America) , wine and spirits fFrance, 
Spam, Portugal, Italy, (Heiinany, Australia, Cali- 
fornia, Cape Colony, West Indies, and Bntish 
Guiana) , tobacco and snufl (USA, West ancl 
East Indies, Turkey, India, and Egypt) ; lard 
(Canada and USA), and vegetables (North Sea 
count ric^s and Fiance). Raw luateiials foi manu- 
factures are: Cotton (U S.A , Egypt, Brai;il, India, 
and British possessions) ; wool (Au.straha, Now 
Zealand, Argentina, South Africa, Turkey, ancl 
Pcrhia) , flax (Russia, Belgium, and Holland) ; 
hemp (New Zealand the Philippines, Italy, Russia, 
and Central Aineina) ; jute (India) , silk (France, 
China, Japan, Italy, and India) ; fuis (Canada, 
SibcMia, and the Noiih Pacific Islands) , timber 
(Canada, Russia, Sweden, Noiway„ U.S A , Central 
Ameiica, West Indies, and Brazil) , oils, oibsoods, 
and oil-nuts (Bntish Wist Afina, West and East 
Indies, Eg>pt, Argcmtina, USA, and Brazil), 
rubber (Br<izil, ('('ykm, and B ‘Igiaii Congo) . gums 
(India and New Zealand) , petroleum aiid i)arathn 
(USA and Russia) , skins and hides (Australia, 
New Zealand, U.S A , Canada, Argentina, Iksigal, 
South Africa, Germany, Holland, J^elgium, and 
France) ; ivory (Afin a) ; sponges (the Levant) ; 
foathcis (South vVfrica (ostiich), Norway and Den- 
mark (down) ) , paper-making materials (Norway, 
Sweden, Canada, and North Africa) , dyeing and 
tanning stults (British East Indies, Goimany, Hol- 
land, and Belgium) , gold (South Afiica, AustiaJia, 
California, ancl Canada) ; silver (U S A., Tasmania, 
Australia, and Get many), jilatinum (Russia); 

( ojijier (Spain, Caj/e Coiony, USA, Australia, 
Chile, ancl Peru) , non (Spam and Sweden) , lead 
(Spam. USA, and Australia) , manganese (Russia, 
India, Chile, Brazil, and d'uikey) , zinc (Belgium, 
Germany, USA, Italy, and Gioccc) , nicked (New 
Caledonia, USA, and Canada) ; tin (Straits Settle- 
ments, Chile, liolivia ^and rasmania) , mercury 
(Spam and Austria) , asbestos (Canada) ; asphalt 
(liinidad) , jirecious stones (South Afiica, Brazil, 
liiirma, Ceylon, Persian Gulf, and Australia) ; plum- 
bago (Ceylon, Germanv. USA., and Spain) , sul- 
phur (Italy) , nitre (Chile) , and guano (Peru), 
Article^!, manufac tin c ' md fiai tly manufactured, in- 
iludo: Manufac turcil iron (U A , C^ieriTjany, and 
Bc'lguim) , cotton and woollen goods, France and 
Germany, silk goods (France, Germany, and 
Italy) ; leather and gloves (France, Belgium, and 
Denmark) clothing (France and Germany); por- 
celain (France) ; tin-jilate ware (U.S. A ) , chemicals 
(Germany) ; glass (Germany, Belgium, and Bohe- 
mia) ; scientific and musical instruments (Franco 
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and Germany) ; matches (Sweden and Belgium) ; 
and watches and clocks (U.S A. and Switzerland) 
Manufacture*! goods, especially cotton and iron 
goods, and coal are the chief exports. Coal is 
exported to most of the European countries, Egypt, 
and British and other coaling stations : and Welsh 
coal has a world-wide market. Iron in various 
forms has its markets m the Colonies, the new 
countries of the world, most of the European 
countries, and even in the United States. Cotton 
piece goods find ready markets in India, China, 
South America, Egypt, Turkey, Japan, Australia, 
the East and West Indies, West and Central Africa, 
and the Mediterranean lands ; while cotton yarn is 
bought chiefly by Germany, Holland, Turkey, 
British India, and Japan. Woollen and worsted 
goods are exported to Central and Northern Europe, 
the United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Argentina, and Japan ; silk goods to 
Franco,' Germany, the United States, ami India ; 
hute and hemp goods to the United States, Argentina, 
Canada, and Brazil ; and linen goods to the United 
States, Canada, Australia, Germany, and France. 
Other exports include raw materials [there is a large 
entrepdt (middleman) trade in hides, wool, cotton, 
flax, ]ute, hemp, tin, rubber, and food jiroducts], 
foocl stuffs and living animals (fish, horses, sheep, 
(ayle, potatoes, biscuits, confectionery, anci jams), 
chemicals, caithenware, glass, paper, furniture, 
haberdashery, leather, millinery, and books 

Trade Centres, lingland is largely a land of 
towns, while Wales (excepting the south) has few 
important trade centres. Ih-re are over forty 
towns with populations exceeding 100,000 , and ol 
these centres, seven have populations greater than 
300,000, and nine others have more than 200,000. 
Industrial England claims by fat the greater number 
of important trade centres (approximately two-thirds 
of the towns containing populations of over 50,000). 

Ports. London (aclmmistrativc county — 
4,522,961 ; Greater London — 7.252,963), the 
largest, wealthiest, most important, and busic'st 
city in the world, the capital of the British Isles 
and Empire, and the world's greatest financial 
centre, embraces the cities of London and West- 
minster and twenty-seven metrojiolitan boroughs 
Its importance is due to its position commanding 
land and sea routes, the fine estuary of the Thames, 
and its outlook to the Continent. Its numerous 
industries, necessitated by its vast population, arc 
represented by jiottery works at Southwark and 
Lambeth ; breweries at Southwark and Wands- 
worth ; tanneries at Bermondsey ; silk at Spital- 
fields : furniture-making at Finsbury and Shore- 
ditch ; (;^ndlos at Battersea ; boots and shoes at 
Hackney ; watches at Clerkenwell ; ironworks at 
Deptford ; naval ordnance and torpedoes at Wool- 
wich ; printing and publishing between the City 
and Westminster ; and optical instruments at 
Holborn, London's miles of docks import immense 
quantities of tea, Avine, wool, cattle, meat, timber, 
leather, woollen and cotton goods, coffee, cocoa, 
sugar, paper materials, skins and furs, dairy pro- 
duce, and silk. The exports of the metropdhs are 
of less iipporfeance (^han the imports, for London 
is far from the great manufac turing centres. Almost 
half of its exports are re-exports of goods already 
imported Tne factories he chiefly to the ea§t of 
the City, near the docks and wharves ; while the 
West End is the resort of the wealthy and of the 
professions, who naturally gather round the centre 
of government. London’s magnificent buildings 


include St. Paul's Cathedral, Westminster Abbfcy, 
the Tower, the Houses of Parliament, the Mansion 
House, the Bank of England, the Royal Exchange, 
the National Gallery, the British Museum, Bucking- 
ham Palace, the Imperial Institute, the Guildhall, 
and Marlborough House. Distance from coal and 
iron, and high rents, tend to make London a fitting 
and repairing centre, warehouse, and showroom 
rather than a specialised industrial centre. 

Liverpool (746^66), on the Mersey, the second 
largest toWn in England, and the greatest exporting 
centre, owes its importance to its excellent position 
for land and sea traffic, and the fine hinterland of 
industrial Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the Midlands. 
Its cluof imports are raw cotton, gram, meat, 
rubber, metallic ores (mainly copper), living animals, 
wool, timber, tobacco, sugar, oils, fruit, and leather ; 
and its exports are mainly cotton goods, machinery 
and metal manufactures, woollen goods, chemicals, 
and linen manufactures. Liverpool, unlike London, 
is a port of modern growth ; slaves from Africa and 
tobacco and sugai from the West Indies once formed 
a great part of its trade. Its prime importance came 
with the importation of cotton from the Southern 
States, and to-day its trade is largely American. 
Among the industries of the city are tobacco manu- 
factures, flour-milhng, sugar-refining, shipbuilding, 
iron anci brass foundiics, engine works, and manu- 
factures of glass, chronometers, and watv hos. 
Birkenhead and Wallasey are, in reality, parts ol 
Liverpool, the former from an industrial point of 
view, and the latter as a residential suburb 

Manchester (714,427), on the Irwell, the great 
marketing centre of the cotton trade, has, since 
1894, been a canal-port, and is more a city of ware- 
houses than nulls It lies on a plain, on the borders 
of a lull country, where routes by land, river, and 
sea (now) conveigc Its impoits are raw cotton, 
grain, metals, timber, and fruits ; and its main 
exports are cotton manufactures, cotton yarn, and 
machinery. Like Southampton, it is a rival of 
Liverpool, and its shipping is increasing As 
an engineering centre, Manchester is of great 
importance 

Bristol (357,059), on the Avon, the chief port of 
the south-west of England, is engaged in lush. 
South American, and West Indian trade Docks at 
Avonmouth and Porlishead help to overcome the 
disadvantages frcun which the port suffers Its chief 
imports arc cocoa, tobacco, butter, cheese, fruit, 
and grain, ; and its cxpoits, small in value, include 
coal, glass, chemicals, iron, and textiles Leather, 
tobacco, cocoa, and iron manufactures represent 
the industries of Tiristol. 

Hull (278,024), on the Humber, trades chiefly 
with the Baltic and North Sea countries, but has an 
extensive Mediterranean trade. It imports grain, 
timber, dairy produce, and wool ; and exports 
cotton and woollen goods, railway plant and 
machinery. As a natural port for the Dogger Bank 
fisheries, it ranks second to Grirrsby, which possesses 
a more advantageous ppsition. 

Newcastle (266,671), on the Tyne, like' London 
and Bristol, is an old bridge-town. Its industries 
include shipbuilding, glass and chemical works, and 
manufactures of machinery, heavy guns, locomotives, 
marine engines, and ship fittings. At Elswick great 
ironclads for the Navy are built. The chief exports 
are coal, metal manufactures, ships ''and boats ; 
while the imports are grain, metals, ores, and dairy 
produce. 

Portsmouth (231,165), the first naval station in 
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England, and the only really first-class fortress 
in Britain, is shelter^ by the Isle of Wight, 
and has the chalk ridge of Portsclown to the 
north of it. 

Cardiff (182,280), on the Taff. the commercial 
capital of Wales', is the outlet of the South Wales 
coal and iron region. It imports gram, timber, and 
oi es ; and exports much coal Much of its prospei ily 
IS due to the enterprise of the late Marquis of Bute, 
who spent vast sums in the establishing of new 
docks. Blast furnaces have been erectccTin recent 
years for the smelting of iron ore. 

Sunderland (151,162), on the Wear, is an important 
shipbuilding centie, and the outlet for the coal 
and iron of the Durham (oaHield, It has iron- 
works, forges for anchors and chains, glass woiks, 
chemical factories, paper mills, and ropcand cordage 
works 

Birkenhead (130,832), on the Mersey, possesses 
a large natural dock, the Great Float, around 
winch stand large shipbuilding and engineering 
works 

Southampton (119,039) oct upies a peninsula at 
the head of Southampton Water It is a most 
important packet station and jiort of call , and its 
tides, its position as the centre of the .south coast, 
and the natural breakwater of the Isle of Wight 
enhance its importance Its trade is prindpally 
with France, Spam, Africa, North and South 
Amonca, South Africa, and Australia. 

Gateshead (116,928), on the Tyne, is connected 
with Newcastle by three noted bridges, and its 
trade resembles that of Newcastle It has ship- 
yards, and chemical, glass, and engine works ; and 
makes electric cables, wire, ropes, and cement, 

Swansea (1 14,673), on the Tawe, is a metallurgical 
centre, and the centre of the Im-plate industry. 
Vast cjuantities of iron, tin, lead, and copper ores 
aic smelted. 

Plymouth (112,042), on Plymouth Sound, carries 
on an increasing trade with America, and competes 
with Southampton With Devonport (81,694) and 
Stonehouse it constitutes “ the Three Towns." 

South Shields (108,649), on the Tyne, has a 
Made similar to that of Newcastle, and is a growing 
port 

Newport (83,700), on the Usk, is an important 
coal poit, and the outlet of the colliery and non 
district behind it 

Other sea[)orts are Gnmsby (74,663), a fishing 
port ; Bootle (69,881), an extension of Liverpool . 
West Hartlepool (63,932), a .shij>buildmg centre , 
Barrow (63,775), a shipbuilding centre; Tyne- 
mouth (58,822) , Great Yarmouth (55,808), a 
fishing centre , Stockton-on-Tec*.s (52,158), a ship- 
building centre , Gloucester (50,029) ; Goole, a 
river port ; Harwich, Dover, Newhaven, Folkestone, 
Weymouth, and Fishguard, packet statioPs , and 
Maryport, Workington, and Whitehaven, coal 
ports 

Industrial Cftntretw Birmingham (525,960), ‘ he 
Capital of the Midlands," lii?s in the middle o. ihe 
plain between the River Trent and River Sec cm 
It is a very rc^markable manufacturing centi •, a 
town of ideas, and a most progressive cit^’ Its 
industries include the manufacturing of metal 
goods of nearly all descriptions. Gold, silver, steel, 
and bronze articles ; plated ware , ornaments, 
coins, and %nedals ; locomotives and rifles ; and 
steel pens and brass pins are among the numerous 
manufactured goods. Its position has helped it to 
become a great railway and canal centre. 


Sheffield (454,653), at the head of the navigation 
of the Don, includes in its manufactures cutlery, 
silvei -plate, electro-plate, textile machinery, armour- 
plate, railway carnage springs, rails, and brass 
goods. It is the fifth town (as regards population) 
in England, and the first m Yorkshire 

J.eeds (445,568), on the Aire, is the centre of ihe 
Yorkshiie woollen industry, a railway and canal 
centre, and the second town in Yorkdiiie. It 
manufactures ready-made clothing, cloth, boots 
and shoes, textile machinery, linen, tobacco, glass, 
chemicals, railway and road engines, and steam 
ploughs 

IVest Ham (289.102), to the east of London, is a 
town of recent rapid growth. Shipbuilding, brewing, 
and the manufactures of matches, soap, chemicals, 
and artificial manures represent its activities. 

Biadford (288,505), in the West Riding of Yoik- 
shire, weaves more mohair than any othoi centie 
in the world Worsteds, velvet.s, and plu^die.s are 
its specialities. 

Nottingham (259,942), on the 'Dent, manufactuios 
cycle.s and motor cars, hosiery and lace, and lace- 
makiiig nidchmcry. 

Stoke-on-Trent (the count v boiough miludos 
Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent, Buislem, Longton, Tun- 
stall, and Fenton) (234,553), is the centre of the 
potteiy industry, and utilises local days for the 
coarser kinds of earthenware, and kaolin for the 
finc^r pc:)rcelain and china wares, 

Salford (231,380). the inscpaiable conijianion of 
Manchestei, has similar industries tc^ its greater 
sisloi 

Leicester (227,242), on the; Soar, is an old Roman 
town, and manufactures woollen hcjsieiy, boots and 
shoes, elastic-web, and lace 

Bolton (180,885), once^ famous for its woollen 
industry, is now a great cotton-spinning centie It 
IS also engaged in the coal and iron trade 

Croydon (169,559), a suburb of London, manu- 
facturers church clocks and carillons 

IVtllesden (154,267), a suburb ol London, is a 
great railway junction, 

Rhondda (152,798), in Glamorganshire, is a grc'nt 
coal-mining centre. 

Oldham (147,495) in South Lancashire, is a great 
cotton-spinning centre, and manufactures textile 
mac hiiiei y 

Tottenham (137,457), East Ham (133,504), Leyton 
(124,736), Wimbledon (54.876), Walthamstow 
(124.597). Ealing (61,235), Hornsey (84,602), Ilford 
(78,205), Edmontoir (64,8^)), and Acton (57,523) are 
subiiibs of London 

Blackburn (133,064) is an important I.aiicashire 
cotton-wcaving centre 

Derby (123,433) is situated where the Derwent 
emerges on the plain. Like many other towns once 
slrategmally imjiortant, it has become a great rail- 
way junction, and is* the heaclquartoi s of the 
Midland system It has important railway works, 
and manufactures silk and porcelain 

Norwich (121,493), cjii the Wensuin, manufactures 
all kinds of agncultural machinery and appliances, 
mustifid, starch, and Moots and shoes 

Preston (117,113), at the r|outh of the Ribble, 
has, in addition to its cotton-weavmjf industry, 
important manufactures of electric cars and railway 
carriages 

Stockport (108,693), at the toot of the moors east 
of Manchester, is a cotton centre. 

Huddersfield (107,825), in the ‘West Riding of 
Yorkshire, makes woollen goods of all kinds. 
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Coventry (106,377). in Warwickshire, is a great 
manufacturing centre for cycles and motor cars. 
Burnley (106,337) is a cotton-wcavmg centre, and 

makes looms i r 

Middlesbrough (104,787). on the south side of the 
Tees, has had a remarkable growth. In 1829 a 
solitary farmhouse marke<l its site. Its present 
imiHJitancc as an iron centre is due to the iron ore 
of the Cleveland Hills, the coal of Durham, and the 
dredging ot Ihe Tees* estuary. Iron and steel woiks, 
shipbuilding yards, and chemical factories represent 
its industries. 

Halifax (101,556) makes worsteds, carpets, and 
woollen goods. 

Other industrial centres are St. Helens (9b,5bb), 
glass and chemical works ; Wolverhampton (95,333), 
Walsall (92,130), King's Norton and Northheld 
<81, 163), Merthyr Tydvil (81,000). Smethwick 
<70,681), Handsworth (68,618), West Bromwich 
<68!345), Rotherham (62,507). Enfield (56,344), 
Dudley (51,092), Aston Manor (75,042). and Aber- 
daie (50,844), iron centres . Rochdale (91,437) and 
Bury (58,649), wool and cotton centres. Wigan 
(89,171), coal and iron-smelting centre; Reading 
<75,214), biscuits and seeds, Warrington (72,178). 
wire; Northampton (90,076), leather; Ipswich 
(73.939), and Lincoln (57,294) agricultural machin- 
ery ; Darlington (55,633) and Swindon (50,771), 
railway works, Barnsley (50,623), linen ; Button 
<48,275), brewing; Dewsbury (53.358). shoddy, 
Wakefield (51,516), wool, and Luton (50,000), 
straw-plait finishing. 

Towns of Uistorie Interest and Pleasure and IlealtU 
Resorts* Brighton (131,250), “ London-supei-Mare, 

IS a pleasure and liealth resort of modern growth, 
on the Sussex coast. 

York (82,297), at the head of the navigation of 
the Ouse, is an old Roman town, a cathedral city, 
a great railway junction, and a market town Flour- 
milling. lonfectionery, cocoa woiks. and railway 
works make it prosperous 

Bournemouth (78,677), near the Dorsetshire 
border, is a modcin health and pleasure resort, and 
owc'S its popularity to the pine-clad valley of Bourne 
Brook, its sands, its beautiful surroundings and its 
excellent railway service 

Wallasey (78,514), on the Mersey, is, in reality 
a Cheshire suburb of Liverpool, and a health 
resort Its growth has been great, and is still 
increasing 

Bath (69,183), on the Avon, famous m Roman 
times for its hot springs, a noted invalid 
resort 

Southend (62,723), on the Essex coast, is a 
favoiirde watering-place 

Hastings (61,146), on the Sussex coast, is an old 
Cinque poit and modern watering-place 

Blackpool (58.376) is a pleasure resort on the 
Lancashire coast 

Oxford (53,049). at the confluence of the Cherwell 
and Thames, is an ancient university town. 

Eastbourne (52,544), on the Sussex coast, is a 
pleasure resort. 

Southport (51.650) is a Lancashire watering-qilace. 

Exeter (48,6fi0), qn the Exe, is an old Roman 
town and'^cathodral city. 

Worcester (47,987), on the Severn, is an 
old Roman town noted now for its gloves and 
porcelain. 

Chester (39,038). on the Deo, is noted for its 
Roman walls and associations, and its quaint old 
houses. It IS still an important railway junction. 


but has lost its importance as a port owing to tho 
silting-up of the Dee estuary. 

Canterbury (24,628), situated where the Stour 
emerges from the chalk downs, has a fine collection 
of ecclesiastical buildings, and is the chief 
ecclesiastical centre of England. 

People and Government, ihe shape of the skull 
and the pigmentation of the hair and eyes are the 
characteristics transmitted by man with almost 
unerring heredity, and these features provide a key 
to the source of Ins blood. Iwo types of human 
skull are distinguished : the one comparatively long 
and narrow (long-skulled), and the other short and 
broad (round-skulled). In Europe three strains are 
clearly perceived : (1) The Mediterranean strain, 

long-skulled and dark . (2) the Scandinavian strain, 
long-skulled and blonde , and (3) the Alpine strain, 
round-skulled and of intermediate colouring. The 
long-skulled type predoimnates m Britain ; in the 
East the people are mamly tall and fair, while in 
Wales and South-West England they are darker and 
shorter than those in the East To account for the 
existenco of the Alpine languages (Keltic group) in 
the West, the explanation is given that the aboriginal 
peoples of Btitam were of Mediterranean origin, who, 
though dominated for a time by an invading Alpine 
people (who, probably, died out), whose language 
they were forced to adopt, were not displaced nor 
assimilated. The immigration of the North Sea and 
Scandinavian peoples in histoiic times has led to the 
modification of the races, especially in the easily 
accessible East A national common type tends to 
develop in the upper classes ; and to-day wc can dis- 
tinguish the dark and cmotmnal Welshman ; the 
Englishman of the North and East, an Anglo-Dane , 
the Englishman of the South and West, a Saxon ; 
and the cosmopolitan Londoner. Insularity pre- 
serves and continues Biitain s excellent social 
organisation ; accessibility leads to outside stimulus ; 
and soil, climatic and sea elfects encourage a viiile 
growth and patriotism. 

The Islands of England, The Isle of Man, ancient 
Mona (area = 227 square miles ; population -- 
52,034), IS situated in the Irish Sea, and is roughly 
equi-distant from England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The island is mountainous (highest point, Snamell, 

‘ 2,030 ft ), and contains many lovely glens hishing 
(herring), mining (lead, copper, zinc, and slate), sheep 
and cattle roaring, and a little agriculture (oats, 
barley, turnips, and grasses) are the principal occu- 
pations Lovely coast and mountain scenery make 
the island a great summer holiday resort. Douglas, 
the capital (21,100) , Ramsey (5,000) ; Peel (3,500) ; 
and Castletown (2,000), the ancient capital, are the 

chief towns. The island is administered in accordance 
with Its own laws by the Court of Tynwald, consist- 
ing of the governor, appointed by the Crown ; the 
Council for Public Affairs, composed mainly of 
ecclesiastical and judicial dignitaries appointed by 
the Crown , and the House of Keys, a representative 
assembly of 24 members , . , j 

The Channel Islands consist of nine inhabited 
islands and iimumerabre rocks, lying in a chister in 
the Bay of Avranches. SJ to 30 miles i ^ ™ 
French coast (total population = about 100,000 ; 
T^jrgey — 45 square miles, 51,000 population; 
Guernsey — 25 square miles ; Alderney — 4 square 
miles; and Sark— If square miles— are the chief 
islands). They are the sole remaning posses- 
sion of England’s Norman heritage. Most ol 
the inhabitants are engaged in fishing (cod and 
lobster), dairying (•' Alderney and Jersey breeds ), 
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and the growing of early flowers and vegetables 
and the culture of grapes for the English mar- 
kets. The chief centres are St. Helier (30,000), 
the capital of Jersey, and St Peter's Port, the capital 
of Guernsey. The islands are administered according 
to their own laws and customs, and French is still 
the legal language, though English is generally 
understood and taught in the schools. Like the 
Isle of Man, the Channel Islands are not bound by 
Acts of the Imperial Parliament unless specially 
mentioned in them, 

British Possessions. Britain and her overseas 
possessions comprise over one-fifth of the land 
mass of the world, and contain oiic-quartcr of the 
world's population. The Empire (so-called, but 
strictly applicable only to India) has been gained 
by war, treaty, discovery, and settlement . luck, 
also, *has at times played its part. Among the 
uses of the possessions are the outlets they give for 
the surplus population, a factor of importance now, 
and certain to be of greater weight in the future ; 
the markets they provide for British goods ; the 
variety of the products they supply to Britain ; 
and the aid they render as coaling, naval, ancl 
military stations. Vast imjierial resjionsibilities are 
ours : and since the lesson taught by the loss of 
the American colonies in the later decades of the 
eighteenth c emtury, efforts have been made to 
administer the possessions wisely, and to implant 
in the minds of the Britishers overseas the feeling 
of intense loyalty to the Mother Country Colonies 
enjoying sedf-government arc Canada, Newfound- 
land, tho Union of South Afiica, the Commonwealth 
of Australia, and New Zealand Other possessions 
are admmistere(l under various forms of govern- 
ment, but the prevailing idea is to allow the inhabi- 
tants of each region to have as much control over 
then affairs as ccmditions will permit It is pleasing 
to record that a true bond (patnotic, commercial, 
and political) exists between Britain and her 
numerous possc.ssioii.s, and this bond was 
particularly sliown in the Groat War. 

All the imjiortant Ihitish possessions are notice, 1 
fully in sojiarato artulos 

ENTAILED ESTATE. — An estate is said to be 
entailed when it is directed, by tho will or the 
settlement under whn h it is held, to pass on to 
the hens of the body of the holder for the time 
being The holder is the tenant in tail {qv). In 
the vast majority of cases, land which is entailed 
may be cbsentailecb or, as it is said, the entail may 
be barred. When this is accom|)lishecl, the land is 
held in fee simple (See Estate Tail ) 

ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL.- -1 his vas 
a phrase which was usually found at the tx'ginniiig 
of liteiaiy works publisliod before the Coj)yiiglit 
Act, 1911, came into force. It was essentnd that 
this notihcation should be givc'ii, thereby indicating 
that the author, or his assignee, usc-rved the light 
to prohibit the publication ot the work by any 
third party during the pendency of the coj)\ . edit 
By the Act of 1^11 the necessity for givu’ iliis 
notice w’ascoii^j)lctelydis])ensed with Kegisi 1h»ii, 
or eiitjy at Stationers’ Hall, is, therefore, no li-ngcr 
an essential, matter m securing ('opynghf. 

ENTREPOT. — Ihis is real'v a French word 
which ha.s, however, become iiicuiporatcd in the 
English language. In France, the name properly 
signifies a bonded warehou.se, or a place where 
goods imported may be deposited, ancl whence they 
may be withdrawn for export without the pay- 
ment of any duty. In process of time it has now 


become commonly applied to any seaport or com- 
mercial town through which the exports and the 
imports of a large district pa.ss. 

ENTRY. — This is the account kept of all 
goods which are exported from or imj^orted into 
this country, whether the latter pay duties or not. 
This entry is kemt for statistical purposes 
ENTRY FOR WAREHOUSING.— This is a Custom 
House document which is brought into jilay when 
dutiable goods are imported, but are stored away 
for a period in a Government or bonded waiehonse 
until they are required for use. The foi m is filled 
in by the importer, ancl the goods are fully 
described, so that they may bo removed in the 
regular way from the inij'iorting ship to the desired 
warehouse. 

ENVELOPE-SEALING MACHINES. ( onsidci- 
abletime is. m a busy oltice, expended on the sealing 
of the enveloi>es containing the ontwaid letters. 
'Hie old way of Ik king the thqis was both harmful 
and mucli too slow 'J'he ))i(seiit ollidt* method 
of laying the cmvelopes out flat oni* over lln* othJ^r, 
wafh the gummed edges exposed, and damping the 
giiiii and tinning the flaps ovei one by one’, is 
undoubtedly very etfective, and li the letteis are 
of varying si/e or bulky, il is juobably tho best 
method. In the case ot llie di,sj>atcli ol a largo 
mail, however, where all tlu' enve!oj)es are of one 
sue. the use of a scaling machine is very ecoruwnical. 
Several makes of such machines ai e on the market, 
particulars ol which art' obtainable trom any 
slat loiiei 

EQUATION OF PAYMENT.— Equation of pay- 
ment IS the term given to tlie mcthotl by which the 
aveiage date for payment in one sum, of several 
items due at different dates, is found 

Wlien the whole of the items au; either debit or 
credit, it IS termt'd simple equation, and romjKuind 
when items arc on both debit and citdit sides of an 
at count. 

The objec t of obtaining the ecjuation is to arrive 
at such an adjustment on the interest affecting each 
item that neithc-r jiarty obtains any advantage by 
the giving and allc^wing of jkmiocI of ciedit. Such 
jieriod IS known as the cejuated time, and the date 
on which the sum is to be paid is i ailed the equated 
date c)r the average due date 

Rule. 1 Emd the date on which [laymerit of each 
fiansaction falls due (the due date). 

2 'l ake the due date of the first ti ansae lion as a 
slat ting |)oint 

3 Calc 111, itc the numbci of days Iiom this stait- 
mg pcjint to the due datd’of eac h Iran.sac tioii (adding 
one “ extreme " only) 

4 Multiply each number by tlie amount of the 
transaction 

5. Add the ]>ioducts and find the total amount 
of the transactions in f 

6 DimcF* the total. prod iic ts by the total of tho 
transactions wliich gives the numbei of days to the 
average due date, computing from the date taken 
as starting point, but not including it. 

Example o! Simple Equation of Date. 3 he follow- 
ing goods have be- n sujij’lied, and it is desired to 
settle the account i.> means of a three months’ bill 
diawn on the average date. * * • 


March 30th 

.. l\^2 

April 

30th 

.. 211 

May 

31st 

118 

June 

30 th 

. . 247 

July 

30th 

r. 94 


41 


41 — ( 1435 ) 
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Date of Invoice. 

Amount 

Days Iroiu 

March 30. Products. 

March 30th 

192 

' 0 

0 

April 30 th 

, 211 

31 

6.541 

May 31st 

' 1 18 

62 

7,316 

June 30th 

247 

92 

22,724 

July 30 th 

94 

122 

1 1 .468 

1 

862 


48,049 


48,049 

q- 862 56 


v56 days from March 30th — May 

25th. 

Therefore the bill will be drawn at thrcic 

m/d from 

May 25th. 




An cxatnjile of 

couqioi] 

cud c ([nation 

of (lat(‘ IS 

shown below 





(See also Average Due Date ) 

,JKQIJ1TA«LE CHARGE.- -When a person desires 
to borrow money for a short period, he is often 
anxious to avoid the expense of a regular mortgage, 
and he, therefore, executes a document which 
serves as a charge upon the property, real or per- 
sonal, whuli IS to be the bccunty for the loan, and 
which can be enforced by«process of law if the debt 
is not liquidated in due |.ourse (See Kquitablb 
Morigage ) 

EQIIITAELE ESTATE. — This IS the name given 
to an estate which is held by a person, not in a 
strict legal sense, but in a manner which gives him 
a right, nevertheless, to enjoy the advantages 
attached to the same Thus, if an estate, real or 
personal, is settled for the benefit of a paiTicular 
individual, or for a number of individuals, the legal 
estate {q.v ) is vested in the trustees of the settle- 
ment (or it may be the trustees appointe<l under 
a will) whilst the equitable estate is in the bene- 
ficial ics {qv ) Again, when land is mortgaged, the 
legal estate is in the mortgagee, to whom the land is 
conveyed, but the mortgagor, who has the right to 
the equity of redemption, has the ecputable estate in 
the same. Similarly, a second mortgagee has an 
ccpii table estate in the property upon which he 
holds his second mortgage 


[EQU 

EQUITABLE EXECUTION. - (Sec Action, 
Execution.) « 

EQUITABLE MORTGAGE. — In the case of a 
legal mortgage {see Mortgage), the borrower or 
mortgagor, in consideration of the money advanced 
to him, conveys to the lender or mortgagee, the 
pioperty upon the security of which the money is 
advanced. The mortgagee then obtains the legal 
estate, whilst the equitable estate remains in the 
mortgagor. 

In many cases, however, where money is 
advanced temporarily, and not as a species of 
investment, it is the common practice for the 
borrower to deposit with the lender the deeds 
referring to the property, together with a note or 
memorandum of deposit. The memorandum 
generally stipulates that the borrower will, if 
required, execute a legal mortgage if called' upon 
to do so. This is what is known as an equitable 
mortgage. The possession of the title deeds gives 
the mortgagee an adequate security for his loan, 
and this particular species of mortgage is frequently 
resorted to when an advance is required from a 
banker or other person. (See Mortgage ) 

EQUITY.— This IS the name that has been 
given to that branch of the law which was a species 
of supplemental justice, where the common law 
{qv) was inadequate, and was foimerly adminis- 
tered m the Chancery Courts As is well known, 
tlie common law be<-amc a rigid kind of code at a 
comparatively early period of Englcsh history, and 
if a suitor was unable to bring his case within one 
of the writs recognised in the common law courts, 
ho was absolutely without a remedy It was to 
alleviate this evil that a subsidiary body of law 
aiose, and its administration w'as in the hands of 
the Lord Chancellor. It is thus a curious fact tliat 
in our legal history a suitor’s chances often 
depended upon the particular court in which ho 
instituted his action. Without cnteiing into tho 
curious and absurd conflicts which atosc out of 
this dual body of law, it is sufficient to state that 
equity gradually became as fixed as the common 
law, although the systems were kejit distinct until 
the passing of the Judicature Acts of 1873 and 
1875 Since the last-named year, law and equity 
have been administeicd equally in all the ihvisions 


Example ol Compound Equation of Date. The following is an account of transactions between two 
parties, all goods being subject to three months' cicdit — 


Feb. 10 To Cash ^ , 


£150 

Jan. 5. By Goods 


^360 

20. Goods .. 


350 

Mar. 1. 

,, Cash 


100 

,. 28 


200 

April 10 

,, Goods 


80 

Mar 3. ,, Cash 


440 




It IS dcsiied to settle the account on 

an equated date. 




Date. Amount | 

Days from 
Feb. 10. 

' Pro- 
1 ducts 

.. . Date 

: due. 

1 Amount 

Days from 
Feb. 10. 

Pro- 
1 ducts. 

Feb. 10 ‘ Feb 10 /1 50 

0 


Jan. 5 j April 5 

cm \ 

54 

: 19,440 

„ 20 May 20 350 j 

99 

' 34,650 

1 Mar. 1 , Mar. 1 

100 1 

19 

i 1,900 

.. 28 „ 28 200 

107 

i 21,400 

April 10 1 July 10 

20 

150 

! 3,000 

Mar. 3 Mar.^ 3 440 

21 

i 9,240 

Balajnce 

■■ 

, 660 


1 40,950 

Cl, 140 


' 65,290 


71.140 I 


65,290 



40,950 -r 

660 = 62 





62 days from February 10th = April 13th. 
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of the High Court of Justice, and if there is now 
any conflict between the rules of law and of equity, 
those of equity axe to prevail. 

EQUITY OF REDEMPTION.— This is the name 
given to the right which a mortgagor always 

ossesses to redeem his mortgaged property, unless 

IS ecjuity IS put an end to by process of law. Thus, 
A mortgages his property to 13 B has the legal 
estate, A has the equitable estate. So long as A 
keeps up the payment of interest and observes 
the covenants, if any, in the mortgage deed, he 
can always redeem his estate by jiaying what is 
due. And again, if A is in arrear and B proceeds, 
by foreclosure or otherveuse, to realise lus security 
in any way, A is able, by liquidating his debt or 
by other means, to endeavour to postpone thc^ 
extreme measures which woul<l result in the 
absolute lo.ss of his piopcrty Tlie right that thus 
exists, which is founded on the maxim “Once a 
mortgage, always a mortgage,” is called the equity 
of redemption. {See Mortgage ) 

ERASURES. — All corrections m accounts should 
be made by passing the necessary entries to put 
matters in order through the journal, with a narra- 
tion fully explaining the entry, but if it is absolutely 
necessary to alter an entry direct, the figure .should 
be crossed through in such a inannei that the 
onginal entry may Ixi distinctly read, and the new 
figure inserted over or under it Kiasuies often 
give use to suspicion, especially when made so 
neatly that it is apparent the person making them 
lias not wanted the alterations to be noticed, .ind 
when so made often cause difficulty in balancing 
llie books, through the contra eiitiy not having 
been altered accordingly ; and the fact of the 
alteration not being easily seen causes it to I>e 
passed over when scrutinising entries where the 
diffeicnce may be likely to be discovered. 

In tlio case of legal documents, erasures should 
be carefully avoided ff a deed is m any way 
altered, it is jircsumecl to have been done before 
the execution, until the contrary is proved, and 
then it IS clear a forgery has been committed 
The presumption i.s the opposite in the case of a 
■vili. If, therefore, alterations appear in a will, 
these alterations must l>e executed as the will 
Itself, otherwise they are of no effect. (See Will ) 
Any alteration or erasure on a hill of exchange or 
a checpie must be initialled by the diawcr. 

ERGOT. — A parasitical fungus, producing a dis- 
icase m the cereals winch it attacks. It is found 
chiefly on the seed of rye, and a hcjuid extract is 
•obtained from it, which is useful in cases of 
haemorrhage and in attacks of migraine. In another 
form it IS iLScd for hypodermic injection.s, but care 
must be exercisc‘d in its administration, as large 
doses are poisonous. Germany and Russia sujqily 
-Great Britain. 

ERMINE.— The name given to the stoat when in 
its winter coat of white fur The ermine is a lail 
carnivore of the weasel family. Its fur is in 'kuI 
request foi the robes of State dignitaries, and is 
much prized for stoles, muffs, coats, etc. Th- end 
of the tail IS black. Though tlie ermine is common 
m the northern parts of both the Old and New 
Worlds, the valued white-coated specimen is con 
iined to the fughest latitudes. Great Britain's sup- 
plies come :{fom Norway, Siberia, Lapland, and the 
extreme north of Canada. 

ERRORS, DETECTION OF.— As referring to 
.accounts, although there is no method by which 


errors may be altogether obviated, they may be 
easily detected and rectified by the adoption of a 
thorough system of organisation. This system 
should comprise the allocation of staff duties in 
such a way that in every operation the operation 
IS conducted by one person in the first instance, 
checked by another, and, wherever possible, re- 
chc-c'ked by a third, llius, in paying wages, one 
person should make up the wages sheets, another 
check them, and a third make tliem uj) ready to 
hand to the employees ; in stocktaking the stock 
should be taken down by one, exteiulecl by a 
second, and checked by a thud ; in posting books 
of account, the postings should always be le-checked 
by a person other than tlic ledger clerk ; in totalling 
the subsidiary books, the additions should be re- 
checked by a second person. A good check is 
ensured on ledger a< counts by the settlements, and 
any alterations w'hich may be then made should 
never be left on tlic account, bul imme lmtoly and 
thorouglily clcaied up through the books. 

Not only .should the staff be well oigani.sed, but 
the books themselves should also be on a well- 
organised system with a mow to the detection of 
errors. Thus, by the mloplion of (oliimnar books, 
cross totals ate of guMt servLe in ensiiiing a perfect 
balance up to a leitain point, and self-balancing 
ledgers [qv), also assist in loc alising* errors to one 
particular Icilger and tlie subsidiary books referring 
to It (Sec also ( 111 ( k bU.l'RL ^^’S 1 ]• M ) 

If, however, on balancing the books the trial 
balance is found to be incorrect, much may be done 
in order to detect the esrors without the trouble of 
a complete le-check, and although a gicat deal m 
tins diiection depends iqion the ingenuity of the 
book-keeper having regard to individual weaknesses 
of the persons having ( haige of the various books, 
the following arc direc lions in whit h eri ors ai e often 
found to have ariscui, and are suggestive of others 
of similar dcsciijilion — 

1. Omission to jaist discount totals from cash 
book to ledger. 

2 Omission of balances, esjiecially that of cash 
book balances 

3. furors in absti acting ledger balancc.s, or in 
totalling some. 

4. l-'rrois in totalling, often aiising from — 

(а) Indistinct figures, as 1 and 7, 3 and 5, 7 and 
9, being so indistinct as to be mislead. 

(б) 1, 5, 10, and similar ciiors peculiar to the 
person making the adcktion. 

5. Postings made to the wrong side. 

6. Posting or cany mg forwaid of incorrect 
amounts, tlie figures often being tran«;po8ed or 
“ advanc ed 

In the case of transposition between tens and 
units, tlie dilfcrence islalways a nuiltiple of 9, and 
in tlie case of transposition between hundreds and 
units, the differcm e is always a multiple of 99. 

In the case of errois made by advam mg a figure, 
the error may be discoveied if it is revealed by the 
followang test — 

Taking such a sum as {2^ 23. ,.6d. jiosted as 
;^242 6s, the difference m balancing* would be 
£218 3s. 6d. Set down the ditfcrcncc, and above 
the. pence set down such a figure as will give an 
addition of even shillings, and place the same figure 
as the addition of the shillings ; on the top line set 
(town the figure required to add ilp, and place the 
same figure as the addition of the pounds, and so on. 
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The top line and the addition line will then give the 
item incorrectly posted — 



21H 3 6 


£242 6 0 


In a set of books of any magnitude the difference 
in the trial balance will usually be the result of a 
combination of errors, but it will often happen that 
one error will give the key to several others of 
similar description, and they can be discoveied one 
by one, until the last is easily found by one of the 
above methods. 

ERUORS EXCEPTED.— ERRORS AND OMIS- 
SIONS EXCEPTED. — These words, generally abbre- 
viated into E.E., or E. and O E., are very frequently 
written at the end of invoices and accounts by 
merchantr, and others, in order that they may be 
entitled to claim a legal right of correcting any 
errors or omissions which have not been discovered 
in the first instance when the invoices and accounts 
weie made out. 

ESCHEAT. — When there is a failure of heirs of 
a tenant in fee simple, the estate reverts or 
escheats to the Crown The failure of heirs in the 
case^of copyhblds icsults in a sinular benefit to the 
lord of the manor. 

ESCROW.— A deed is siiid to be an escrow when 
it is handed by one of the parties to it to some 
person other than the other party to the deed, on 
condition that it shall bo retained until some 
condition has been fulfilled 

ESPARTO.-A sort of grass growing wild m 
South Europe and North Africa. Wilful clcstruction 
of the plant in Algiers and Spain has rendered 
Government regulations necessary with regard to 
its cultivation. Esparto grass is an iinpoitant 
commercial product, being used in the manufacture 
of baskets, mats, cordage, and paper. Algiers is 
the chief source of Great Britain’s supplies. 
ESSENTIAL OILS.— (See Oils.) 

ESTABLISHMENT CHAROES.-(Scc Costing) 

ESTATE. — This word is used in vaiious senses, 
though its principal function is to denote the sum 
total of the goods of all kinds which a jicrson 
possesses. In a rcstiictcd sense, it signifies the 
landed property of a person. Again, it is the term 
which includes the whole of the assets of a deceased 
person or of a bankrupt. 

Technically, the word “ estat« ” does not 'signify 
anything tangible at all, but means the amount or 
quantity of interest which a person possesses in 
certain landed property, as where the estate is said 
to bo in fee simple, fee tail, or for lile, 

ESTATE AGENT. — This title is given to two 
quite distinct occupations. A person who conducts 
negotiations for the sale or purchase or letting of 
land, houses, shops, and the like, is called an estate 
agent, and is subject to the ordinary law of agency 
(q.v,) so far as it is apphcable to the particular 
employment. The other class of estate agents is 
composed of persons employed by an owner of 
landed properfv to pianage his property for him. 

In the caSo of large estates, the agent resides on 
the estate, gives his whole time to the service of 
his employer, is paid a yearly salary, and is really 
the adviser and representative of the employer. 

In other cases the agent may be in business 
for himself, and is employed, on either salary or 
commission, just as any other agent would be. 
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ESTATE DUTY. — Before the passing of thj 
Finance Act, 1894, there were six separate duties 
payable on the death of a person, viz., probate, 
account, legacy, succession, additional succession, 
and estate. The probate, account, and additional 
succession duties were abolished by the Act of 1894, 
and the new estate duty established. Legacy nnd 
succession duties are still payable, subject to some 
modifications, but the estate duty is the first charge 
on the estate of the deceased. Like the old probate 
duty, estate duty is levied upon the principal value 
of all property, real or personal, settled or not 
settled, which passes on the death of any person 
dying after August 2nd, 1894, and not (like legacy 
or succession duty) the mere interest to which the 
legatee or successor succeeds. It is, however, not 
limited like probate duty to assets wliich are within 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Probate. 

Property passing on the death includes the 
following — 

(а) Property of which the deceased was at the 
time of his death competent to dispose, whether or 
not he, in fact, disposed of it by his will. (A person 
is deemed competent to dispose of property if he 
has such an estate or interest therein, or such 
general power over it as would, if he were sm 
juris, enable him to dispose of the pioperty, and 
includes a tenant-in-tail, whether be is in possession 
or not ; and the expression “ general power " 
includes every power or authority enabling the 
donee or other holder thereof to appoint or dispose 
of the j’troperty as he thinks fit, whether exercisable 
by instrument inter vwos or by will, or both, but 
exclusive of any power exercisable in a fiduciary 
capacity under a disposition not made by himself, 
or exercisable as tenant for life under the Settled 
Land Acts, 1882, or as mortgagee) 

(б) Gifts of propel ty, real or personal, such as 
donations mortis causd, i e., gifts made conditionally 
m contemplation of death and revocable on the 
donor's recovery, made within a year preceding the 
death. 

{c) The deceased’s severable share of property, of 
which he was joint owner with another. 

{d) Insurance policies on the deceased’s life 
effected by the deceased, and kept up for the 
benefit of a donee, whether assignee or nominee. 

{e) Property in which the deceased or any other 
person had an interest ceasing on the death of the 
deceased, to the extent to which a benefit accrues 
or arises by the cesser of such interest ; but exclu- 
sive of propel ty the interest m which of the deceased 
or other person was only an interest as holder of 
an office, or as recipient of the benefits of a charity, 
or as a corporation sole. 

(In computing the value of the benefit accruing 
or arising from the cesser of an interest ceasing on 
the death of the deceased, the following rules are 
applied — 

(1) If the interest extended to the whole income, 
the value is the principal value of the property 
passing : (2) if the interest extended to less than 
the whole income of the property, the value appears, 
to be the principal value of an addition to the pro- 
perty equal to the income to which the interest of 
the deceased extended. The clause deals with the 
ceasing of an interest in property which does not 
pass on the deceased's death, and has no reference- 
to property which does pass on the d»^ath. Such 
property is divided into two classes : (a) Property 
in which the deceased had an interest ceasing on his 
death ; (6) property in which some person other 
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than the deceased, had an interest ceasing on the 
■death of the deceased Under (a) fall life annuities 
and rent-charges charged on any property ; the 
“ lire being the life " of the deceased. The test 
19 whether upon the falling m of the life in question 
a benefit must accrue to some person. No duty is, 
therefore, levied in respect of an annuity payable 
during the life of the deceased, and ceasing on his 
death if it is merely secured by a covenant and is 
not charged on the property. Under (6) fall cases 
in which an estate or interest in. or an annuity or 
rent-charge charged upon, property is given to a 
third person during the life of the deceased. (Leases 
for lives, of which the deceased was the last life 
fall under this heading ) 

In yrder to avoid difficulties which had arisen as 
to (/), the Finance Act, 1900, has enacted that in 
the case of every person dying after March 31st, 
1900, property, ical or personal, in which the 
deceased or any other person had interest for the 
life of the deceased, is to be deemed to pass on the 
death of the deceased, notwithstanding that the 
interest has been surrendered, assured, divested, or 
otherwise disposed of, whether for value or not, to 
or for the benefit of any pet son entitled in remainder 
or reversion in such projierty, unless the surrender 
or disposition was made or effected bond ftde, and 
possession assumed bond ftde twelve months before 
the death of the deceased. It will be seen, thciefore, 
that the disposition of propcity with the idea of 
avoiding the death duties is attended with (.onsidcr- 
ablc risk. The donor's estate may not, after all, 
escape the duties, and if the donor survives the 
donee, either the donor may lose any benefit for 
which he has jirivately stipulated, or he may be 
called upon to pay .succession or legacy duty upon 
his own property, wlmh has reverted to him by 
the will, or otherwise, of the deceased donee. The 
court has ret ently expressed the opinion that there 
is nothing illegal or immoral in making disposition 
of property in order to escape death duties. The 
difficulty IS to do it succe.ssfully 

Uy the Finance Act of 1910 the period within 
which property might be disposed of and still be 
liable to estate duty was extcnde<l The peiiod first 
suggested was five years. This was eventually 
rediKcd to three years, and now by that Act gifts 
of property made inter vivos up to three years before 
the death of the decea.sed are rendered liable to 
duty. Consequently the risk of failure in trans- 
ferring property in the hope of escaping duty is 
increa.sed. The provKsion, however, is not retro- 
spective, and docs not apply to gifts marie oi 
effected for public or charitable purposes 

Nor does the new period of three years apj>l> also 
to gifts made by the deceased in consideration of 
marriage, or which are proved to the satisfiu bon 
of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue to have 
been part of the normal expenditure of the dc( c.isorl, 
and to have been reasonable, having regard +o ihe 
amount of his income, or to the circum.staoi t ,, ».r 
winch, m the 'ase of any donee, do not cxr < . d in 
the aggregate ;(100 in value or amount. There .ire 
other exceptions provided by the Act which do not 
require any notice here. 

Immovable, that is, real, property which is not 
situated in the United Kingdom, is exempt from 
estate diitv. And even movable, that is, personal, 
property v^ch is not situated in the United King- 
dom is also exempt from the duty, if the deceased 
owner was not a person domiciled in the United 
Kingdom at the date of his death. But estate duty 


is payable if the deceased owner was domiciled in 
the United Kingdom when he died, and it is also 
payable, generally, where the deceased was only 
interested for life, and at his death the property 
formed the subject of a British trust or was vested 
in a British trustee. 

The following property, even though it is situated 
within the United Kingdom, is expressly exempted 
from estate duty — 

(а) Settled property of evciy description in 
resj>ect of which estate duty lias been paid since 
the date of the settlement, unless the deceased was, 
at the time of his death, or had been previously, 
competent to dispose of it. 

(б) Property held by the deceased as a trustee for 
another person under a trust not created by the 
deceased more than twelve months before his death, 
and the beneficiary had possession and enjoyment 
of the property immediately after the creation of the 
trust, and continued to hold it to the exclusion pf 
the decea.sed. 

(c) Piojicrty jiassing for a full money considera- 
tion. 

{d) Property of common .seamen, inarines,^ and 
.soldiers <lying in the .service of the Crown. 

(s) Estates of which the value is less than ;(100. 

(/) Survivorshij) annuities of less than £25. 

(g) Reversionary interests upon which the estate 
duty has been commuted. 

(h) Pensions .and annuities payable by the Indian 
Government to the widows or ihildien of deceased 
officers of that Government. 

(i) Advowsons, or ( lun < li patronages, not subject 
to succession duty. 

(/) Property settled by a husband on his wife, or 
vice versd, and reverting on tlie death to the original 
settlor. 

(A) Works of art, scientific collections, jiimts, 
manuscripts, etc., or other things not yielding 
income, either given for national puii)oses, oi which 
aj^pear to the Trcasuiy to be of national, scientific, 
or histoiual interest, and settled so as to lie enjoyed 
in kind in succession by different persons : pro- 
vided that the exemption from estate duty will 
only continue so long as the j)iopcity is unsold or 
docs not come into the possession of the person 
competent to disjiose of it. 

{/) Sums under ;^100 which lan be paid without 
requiring representation to the deceased. 

{m) Settled priqitrty to which the deceased had 
not succeeded at his death, if the subsequent 
limitations of the settlefnent still subsist. 

liy vancuis Acts ihc late of estate duly ha.s been 
considerably increased, and under the Finance Act, 
1919, it IS .as shown on page 646 • 

The duty is cah-ulatcd upon the exact net prin- 
cipal value of the estate, including the shillings and 
the pence. Where the.gioss value is less than £5^0, 
a fixed duty of £\ 10s. may be paid, and where it is 
bctwe(‘n ;^300 and ^^500, a fixed duty of £2 lOs. may 
be paid ; but the cxet utor or the successor has the 
option of paying on the ad valorem scale. In cases 
of dyubt as to the '’xact extent of the estate, it is 
the wiser ( ourse ti^ adopt the alternative plan ; 
because if it should turn ou! that thc#cstate is of 
greater value than ;(([500, and the fixed duty only 
ha,p been paid, the ad valorem duty according to the 
true value is payable, and no allowance is made for 
the duty paid at first Since 1903, however, theCom- 
missioneis, if satisfied that ther« were reasonable 
grounds for the original estimate of value, may in such 
cases allow a deduction equal to the fixed duty paid. 
645 
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Eatc per which the Finance Act, 1894, has been applied b/ 
Value of Estate cent Order in Council, in respect of the death, the Com- 

Exceeds ;/10() and docs not charged missioners must deduct a sum equal to such duty 

exceed /,500 1 from the estate duty which would otherwise* be 

^500 ,, ^1,000 2 payable This provision has been applied to practi- 

^1,000 ,, /S.OOO 3 cally all the British possessions, the only important 

;/5,()U0 ,, /^iO.OOO 4 exceptions being Queensland, and the Orange River 

,, 00,000 ,, /1 5,000 5 and Transvaal Colonies, 

,, i^20,000 6 The executor or the administrator is pnmaiily 

,, /20,000 ,, j^25,()00 7 accountable for the estate duty chargeable upon the 

,, /25,000 ,, /^30,000 H personal property, and he may also pay the estate 

>1 /30,000 ,, ;(;40,000 9 duty upon any other property under his control ; 

/40,000 ,, ;r50,000 10 and he may even pay it upon property not under 

,, /50,000 ,, /(SO, 000 11 his control if the ])crsons accountable for the estate 

,, /60,000 ,, /70,000 12 duty request him to do so. But where property 

,, /70,00() ,, /90,000 13 passes on the death of the deceased, am] the 

,, /90,000 ,, /1 10,000 14 executor is not accountable for the estate duty 

,, /1 10,000 ,, /130,000 15 thereon, every person to whom such property 

,, /1 30,000 ,, /1 50,000 10 passes for a beneficial interest in possession, and 

/150,0{)0 ,, /175,000 17 likewise to the extent of the propeity actually 

,, /175,000 ,, /200,000 18 received or disposed of by him, every tiustee, 

,, /200,000 ,, /225,000 19 guardian, committee, or other person in whom any 

,, /225,000 ,, /250,000 20 interest m the property so passing or the manage- 

,, /250,000 ,, /300,000 21 ment thereof is at any time vested, not being nun ely 

,, /300,000 ,, /350,000 22 an agent or a bailiff, and every person in whom the 

,, /350,0O0 ,, same is vested in possession by alienation or other 

,, /400,00() ,, /450,000 24 derivative title, are accountable for the estate duty 

t. ;!f450,000 ,, /500,000 25 on the property. This liability to account does not, 

,, /500,000 /(SOO.OOO 26 however, extend to a bond jide purchaser for a 

,, /600,000 ,, {800,000 27 valuable consideration When the exe( utor is not 

;(;800,00() ,, /r,000,000 28 accountable, and docs not ]')ay on the renpu'st of 

,, £1,000,000 ,, £1,250, 000 30 the persons who arc accountable, the latter must 

,, £1,250,000 ,, £1,500,000 32 pay on an account which sets forth the particulars 

,, £1,500,000 ,, £2,000,000 35 of the property, including any income that has 

,, £2,000,000 ^ 40 accrued, but has not been paid over at the .Icath, 

Where the net value of the property, real or per- they must deliver the account to the Inland 

sonal, m respect of wduch estate duty is payable on Revenue within six months of the death oi at such 

the death of the decea.scd, exclusive of property extended pciiod as the revenue authoiities may 

settled otherwise than by the will of the deceased, have allowed. Ihc amount payabic, if paid by the 
does not exceed £1,000, such proiicrty, for the pur- trustees, etc., is a first charge on the projicity. 

pose of estate duty, IS not to be aggregated with any estate duty is due and payable upon the 

other property, but is to form an estate of itself ; clehvcry of the account by the executor or admims- 

and where the fixed duty or the estate duty has Orator, or at the expiration of six months from 

been paid upon the principal value of that estate, death of the deceased, whichevcjr happcuis fust, 

the legacy and succession duties are not ])ayable Until payment is made simple interest at the rate 

under the will or intestacy of the deceascnl in of 3 per cent, is charged upon the estate duty, and 

respect of the estate New provisions as to calculat- payment is delayed beyond six months, the 

mg the value of an estate in certain cases are made of interest is laised to 4 per cent. At the 

by the Einanrc Act, 1910, but these are beyond option of the j^cison delivering the account, the 
the scope of the present arlich- '‘“O payal>le npon leal property may tie 

Tlie executor, when he applies for probate ot the paul by eight equal yearly instalments, or sixteeii 

will ot the testator, or tiie administrator of an half-yearly instalments, with interest at the into of 

intestate after he has obtained a grant of letters of ^ annum from the date at whuh the 

administiation, is required to furnish pailiciilars of instalment is due, and this instalment becomes 

all the proiierty of the deceased. The necessary due at the expiration of twelve months from he 

forms and copies of the aftidavit which has to be death. Ihe inteiest on the unpaid poition of the 

sworn can be obtained free of cost from Someiset duty is added to such instalment and paid accord- 
Housc, or from any money order office outside the U the real ])ioperty is sold, the estate duty 

Metropolitan Postal District. Full particulars aie payable on the completion of the sale. The pay- 
given showing the method of ascertaining the merit of the estate duty is to be rnade primarily 
value of the estate of the deceased, and the deduc- residue of the estate wf the cleceased. 

tions which arc allowed to be made from the gross ^ provision of the hinance AcC, 1910, allows 
amount. The chief of these deductions are leason- poison liable to pay estate duty (or succession 

able funeral expenses, debts, and incumbrances on duty) in respect of any real yUicluding leasehold) 

the estate, t Other limited deductions are allowed property to arrange with the Commissioners of 

where the property is situated out of the United Inland Revenue to make the payment m whole or 

Kingdom, and its administration and reabsation ^ transfer of such ]jart of the property 

necessitate increased expense ; and if any death he agreed upon between the Conimissioneiw 

duty IS payabic in the foreign country where the Uiat person. No stamp duty is j^yable on any 

property is situated, the amount of the duty is to conveyance or transfer of land to the Commissioners 
be deducted from the principal value of the property. under the section , x 

If any duty is payable in a British possession to Uie valuation of the property liable to estate 
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duty, the principal value is to be obtained by 
ascertaining the price wliich, in the opinion of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, the propcity 
would realise in' the open market at the date of the 
death of the deceased ; but the Commissioneis shall 
not make any reduction in the estimate on actount 
of the estimate being made on the assumption that 
the whole property is to be placed on the market 
at one and the same time There is a piovision that 
where it is proved that the value of the property 
has been depreciated by reason of the death of the 
deceased, tnc Commissioners in fixing the ])iuc 
shall take such depreciation into account If the 
property is agricultural, the estimated value is not 
to exceed twenty-five years’ purchase of the jiro- 
perty*as assessed under Schedule A of the Income 
Tax Acts, and after deducting 5 per cent for the 
expenses of management To this principal value 
IS to be added all income accrued on the taxable 
projierty and outstanding, i e , not received when 
the deceased died Any disputes as to the \alua- 
tion ot the property may be referied to the High 
Court, or to a county court when the amount is less 
than 10,000 There is a right of appeal to the 
Court of Appeal. 

Any person who for the purpose of obtaining any 
allowance, etc , m respect of any duties pa>al)le 
undei the vaiious Finance Acts knowingly makes 
any false representation is liable, on summary 
conviction, to imjinsonment foi a term not excmsl- 
ing six montlis with hard labour (Se(‘ Lkgacy 
Duty, Succession Durv ) 

KSTATF TAIL. —This is an estate of frcc'hold, and 
IS one in winch the inlienlance o1 the real jirojxnty 
concerned — there is no entail of peisonal projierty 
— IS liiniled to the descendants of the first holder, 
accoidiiig to the will or deed ci eating the same 
the line of descendants may be made to consist 
of mail's oi fi'iiudcs So long as tlii' entail exists, 
no tenant in tail can disjiosc of any inteiest m the 
estati' except in so fai as he is himself entitled 
rins incmnl)! anci' njion dealing with thcpiojieil) 
has l)eeu gradually lightened by legislation — the 
Settled Kstates Acts, and thi' Settled Land Acts— 
au'l mnv a tenant in tad may deal with the mlailed 
])ropi‘rty in a manner similar to a tenant in fee 
simple, though, of course, the c.ipital value of llu' 
estate must be safeguarded, also, by reason of other 
sjx'cial legislation, the entail may be barred d 
cel tain formalities arc observed, anil then the estate 
can be as freely dealt xvitli as if d w'ere an estate 
in f(^e simple 

KSTHOKH.— (See Russia) 

ESTIMATE, — A document which shows what is 
the amount demanded by a conti actor oi olhei 
pci son for carrying out certain woik or supjilving 
certain goods. 

ESTOPPEL. —This IS a legal teim, which sigmlies 
that a person is stopped or jirevented fioin ttiug 
up a claim or a defence in an action, as tl < '.i-'e 
may be, on aci oui^l of some pu vious act la ■ < pi - 
sentatijn, or cTf some legal jiresumidion wl.i h is 
inconsistent with it. Thus, a drawei, an ai ' ''juoi, 
and an indorser of a bill of exihange are lath 
estopped from denying certain tacts conneited 
with the bill (These are noticed in the sej^auid* 
articles dealing with each of these parties ) Again 
w’herc bonej^ (not strictly negotialile) are ])laced in 
the hands and under the full control of an agent 
for disposal by the owner of them, the principal is 
precluded, or estopped, from saying that a peisoTi 
who takes the bonds, in good faith and for \alu«, 
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from the agent, has not got a good leg.il title to the 
bonds In such a case the title to the bonds is 
founded on estoppel 

ESTREAT. — An estreat is a copy o’ a true 
extract of some origin<tt document oi reiord. 

ETHER. A colomlcss, transpaient, mobile 
liquid, lighter than water and very volatile It has 
a peculiar odour and a somewhat fiei y taste It is 
prepared by heating alcohol with siiljihuyc acid, 
hither is highly infiamniable, and when its vapour 
IS mixed with air an explo.sivc mixtme is formed. 
Its uses are numerous It is cnijilouii in freezing 
machines, and is a valuable solvent of hits, alka- 
loids, resins, etc Mixed with oxygen, it is used in 
the prodiiition of limelight, and in chemical analy.sis 
it is much used for the separation of oils fiom othci 
organic matters In medicine it is an imjiortant 
anaesthctii , being sometimes a]i])lied lixally, e . 
by dentists, sometimes inhaled in the, place of 
chloiofoim, and sometimes admmisteicd as ,a 
hypodeimic injeilion to stimulate the hcait Us 
chemical symbol is (('*115)20 

ETHIOPIA.- (See Auvssinia ) 

ETTARE. — (See Foulu.n Whgiiis and 
Measures — 1 fai y ) 

ETTOOUAMMA. -(Sec Foreign W'l'K.iiis and 
Measuices - 1 1 alv ) 

ETTOLITRO. — (See IdiRi'iGN Weigh is •and 
Measures 1 1 m v ) 

ETTOMETHO. ('^ee I'oreign W’liunis and 

Ml- ASLIRI S -- 1 TAI A ) 

EUCALYPTUS. -Also known .is tlu' gum tree. 
An eveigiecn Australian tiee of the myitle family, 
of whiih theie are numerous \aiieties, one ot the 
most impoitant being the ],ucalypin^ globulus,, 
which yields a volatile, aiomatic, antiscjitu oil 
The manul.iiturc of this oil is now an imjioitant 
industry in Australia It is used not only mcdi- 
(inally, but also in the jui jiaration of \aiious soaps 
and perfumes The eucalyptus ticc has been intio- 
duied into Afri< a and Central Aineina, and is 
sometimes cultivated in British gieonhouscs. Its 
aiomatic odour is lt^ chief chaiacteiislic Ihis is 
l>artuul.arly notii cable m the lesmous exudation 
obtained fiom it, and used medinnally anti- 

septic. d he wood IS dm able and liaidens with 
time, and the baik yields tannin 

EUPHORIHUM.- Sometimes called a gum-icsin, 
but actu.ally a juice obtained from various spei ics 
of the spurge family in Noith Africa, the Fast 
Indies, the Canary Islands, and Arabia Minute 
quantities of a tinctuie piepaicd from an Australian 
variety aie ociasionally adinimstered in cases of 
asthma, bronchitis, etc. ; but its use is chiefly con- 
fined to vctennaiy medicine. Planters to*be ajiplicd 
in affections of tlie joints aie sometimes made of a 
mixture of Burgundy pitih and cuphoibium. 

EUROPE.— Althougii it IS the smallest of all the 
continents, T-'iirope is by far the most im[)ortant, 
both fiom a commercial .and from a jjolitical point 
of view In fact, if one excludes the United States 
of Anieiica and Japan, the different i ountries c)f 
Furo^ic may be ‘^ud to control the worlcl, 
vidually or in cou^ -. 'a lion and,, although it is 
not so rich in a natuial sense as some ^ the other 
great divisions, its industrial activity has enabled 
it to obtain whatever is desirable from other lands 
by the medium of an exchange of manufactured 
articles Jn shipping, also, Europe is siqireme ; and 
a great part of the cairying trade of the world, in 
various climes, is conducted by the vessels of the 
different European countries. 
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Europe is bounded by different seas, except on 
its eaistern side, where it is contiguous to Asia, the 
dividing lines being generally accepted as the Ural 
Mountains, the river Ural, and the Caucasus 
Mountains, though this is not quite accurately 
settled. its coast line is exceedingly irregular, 
owing to the indentation oi seas and gulfs and the 
projection of peninsulas and promontories. A 
detailecj examination of these would require an 
enormous amount of space, and for that reason 
reference should be made to the map, which will 
give all the information necessary, all special 
matters connected with the difierent countries 
being set out in full under separate headings. 

The area of the mainland of Europe is about 

3.560.000 square miles, and the total area, including 
its various islands, is over 3,850,000 square miles. 
It is about one-fifth the size of Asia, and one-third 
the size of Africa. Its greatest length, from Cape 
St. Vincent to the Ural Mountains, is 3,370 nules ; 
its greatest breadth, from Cape Nordkyn to Cape 
Matapan, is 2.400 miles. Its coast line is about 

20.000 miles in length, but if the minor inlets are 
taken into consideration, the length is at least 

50.000 miles. 

Relief. In the continent <5f Europe there is to be 
found every diversity of surface. The mean eleva- 
tion' is nearly 1,100 ft. One-half at least of the 
surface is less than 600 ft. above the level of the 
sea, and, consequently, its proportion of lowland 
is greater than that of any other continent. As it 
does not possess the immense plains which are so 
characteristic of America, Europe has not the same 
uniform flora and fauna as the New World. But, 
on the other hand, as it has not the great deserts 
and elevated tablelands which are so common m 
Asia and Africa, there arc not the great contrasts 
to be found in Europe which are .so marked in the 
greater part of the Old World. 

The mountain systems of Europe, lying mainly 
in the south, confer upon the southern portion of the 
continent an irregular and hilly aspect ; while the 
northern portion, extending fiom the North Sea, 
through Holland, Prussia, and Russia, is generally 
flat, or but little interrupted by elevations or 
depressions. In spite of this difference between the 
south and the north, the greater part of Europe 
except in those regions within the Arctic circle, 
lias been more or less cultivated and improved ; 
and in spite of the fact that there arc still large 
tracts occupied by natural forests, heaths, sandy 
wastes, and marshes, on Vhe whole this continent 
has been more modified by man than any other. 

There are five distinct mountain systems, which 
may be indicated as follows — 

(1) The Iberian, belonging to the peninsula of 
Spam and Portugal. This system includes the 
Pyrenees (separating the peninsula from France), 
the Cantabrian Mountains, and the mountains of 
Toledo, In addition, there are the Sierra Morena 
and the Sierra Nevada. In several parts these rise 
well above the snow line. 

(2) The Alpine, which includes the whole of the 
lofty mountains which radiate in ranges from 
Swtzerlanfl? as a cenlre. The Alps proper belong, 
in the mam, to Switzerland, but under various 
names they extend almost from the Mediterranean 
Sea to Bohemia. One great offshoot is the 
Apennines, which form a kind of backbone for 
Italy, and terminate in the still active volcano of 
Etna, in Sialy. Another offshoot is the Balkan 
range with the Rndus range, which are the 


characteristic heights of the Balkan Peninsula. 
And, last of all, there are the Carpathian Mountains 
of Hungary. 

(3) The Scandinavian, extending in a north- 
easterly direction through Norway and Sweden 
from the Naze to the North Cape, a distance of 
over 1,100 miles. These mountains are very rich 
in veins of minerals, especially iron, copper, lead, 
zinc, and antimony. 

(4) The Ural, forming the natural, though not 
exactly the political, dividing line between 
Europe and Asia. The Ural Mountains, like the 
Scandinavian, are rich in metals and minerals, 
gold, platinum, iridium, malachite, and diamonds 
being found in plenty. 

(5) The Caucasian, stretching from the Black Sea 
to the Caspian Sea. This range is also rich m 
minerals. It includes several great peaks, especially 
Mount Elburz (18,570 ft.), t.e., about 3,000 ft. 
higher than Mont Blanc. 

The chief rivers of Europe are of great com- 
mercial importance, with the exception of the 
Dwina, which flows in the Arctic Ocean, and is 
closed by ice during the greater part of the year. 
The Rhine rises in Switzerland, and after reaching 
Basle, it flows with a navigable course to the 
North Sea, entering the same by the longest of 
European deltas, m Holland. It is 760 miles in 
length, and has more great cities on its banks than 
any other river in the world. In addition to the 
commerce carried on by means of steamers and 
sailing vessels, it is remarkable for its immense 
rafts. The principal tributaries of the Rhine are 
the Aar, the Moselle, and the Maas on the left 
bank, and the Mam, the Lahn, and the Ruhr on 
the right bank. The Rhone also rises in the Alps, 
in Switzerland, flows through the lake of Geneva, 
and then, passing Lyons, follows a directly southern 
course to the Mediterranean. One of the most lapid 
of European rivers, it is only navigable near its 
mouth. Its length IS about 500 miles Its principal 
tributaries are the Saone, the Doubs, the Is^re, and 
the Durance. The Danube rises in the Black Forest 
and pursues a course of nearly 1,750 miles, eventu- 
ally discharging itself into the Black Sea. It is a 
most important waterway from Ulm, in Bavaria, 
to its mouth. Its tributaries are very numerous, 
but those which are mostly navigable, and which 
provide such excellent commumcation in Central 
Europe, are the Theiss, the Drave, and the Save. 
Although the Danube is fairly rapid in parts, the 
adoption of specially constructed steamers has 
made the river and its tributaries an easy way of 
transport. The Volga is the longest river in Europe, 
having a course of about 2,400 miles. It rises m the 
Valdai Hill, and discharges its waters into the 
Caspian Sea. It is the great natural waterway of 
Russia, and amongst its most important tributaries 
are the Kama and the Viatka. AH these rivers, as 
well as the other important ones of the continent 
of Europe (no reference is made’ here to the United 
Kingdom) are noticed in greater detail in separate 
articles dealing with the different countries. 

The lakes of Europe may be placed in two 
divisions : The highland region of Switzerland and 
Italy, the lowland of Russia and Sweden. The 
former include Geneva, Constance, Neuchatel, 
Lucerne, Zurich, Lugano, Como, Maggioro, and 
Garda; whilst the chief of the latter are Ladoga, 
Onega, Peipus, Wener, Wetter, and Malai. 

Geology. Europe presents every system of 
geology, from the deepest seated granites to the 
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latest volcanic lava or the most recent alluvia. 
From the broken and undulating natuie of the 
soil, these formations are repeatedly brought to the 
surface in the northern and western distrit ts, 
northern and eastern Russia being the only areas 
where formations are continuous over wide areas. 
Jn this way, the mineral treasures of Europe 
become the more readily available , and these 
consist in general terras of granites, marbles, lime- 
stones, coal.s, ironstones, gypsum, rocksalt, sulphur, 
sandstones, fire-clay, pottery-clays, sands, flints, 
etc. ; also of iron, copper, tin, leail, silver, meicury. 
and other useful metals This abundance of useful 
minerals and metals enabled the inhabitants of 
Europe to engage at an early period in the 
arts, nynufactures, and commerce ; and it is to 
this same abundance that the present supeuouty 
in mechanical, manufacturing, and commcnial 
industry is mainly to be attributed 

Climato. Owing to the fact that so much of the 
continent of Europe is not very distant from the 
sea, as compared with other continents, the climate 
IS more of an insular than of a continental charai ter. 
The Gulf Stream also tends to accentuate tins 
jKX'uharity, and, in addition, there have to be 
taken into consideration the effects springing from 
drainage and the efheient cultivation of the soil. 
The extremes of temperature, therefore, arc not so 
noticeable here as elsewhere. 

Economic Conditions. A discussion of the 
economic conditions of the continent of Europe 
means a discussion of each sepaiate country, and 
its particular industries and natural productions. 
As already noticed, each of the countries of Eurojie 
IS dealt with fully in a separate article, and in these 
several articles thoie will be found the fullest 
mfoimation on the subject 

'I he map ol luiiope r('prescnts tli-' di\)Mon of 
the (ontinent in 1920 If any furthci adjustmiMit 
has to be made, winch is not im[>’ob<d)l(‘, <ui amended 
map will be inscited m the Appendix 

EVEN. — dins IS a term used on the Stoik 
Exchange to signify that when securities are 
( arried over, there is neither contango nor 
backwardation to pay. 

EVERLASTINO FLOWERS.—Also known by the 
French name, " Immoi tcllcs ” dhe general name 
given to certain flowers of the older Composttae, 
which retain their colour and form for a long period 
after being gathered and dried. Hehchrysum 
bracteatum is the best known species. It grows m 
France, Italy, and Germany, where the preservation 
of the flowers forms an important industry. Ono of 
the mam uses of the flowers is for memorial wreaths, 
for which purposes they are bleached white A 
Sjiecies now grown in Cape Colony produces a natur- 
ally white flower. Great Britain and the Umti'd 
States arc the principal purchasers of immoi telles 

EX ALL. — Shares are said to bo sold " ex nil " 
when the dividend just due, any bonus, return o( 
capital, and right t^ claim new stock or shai. .in' 
retained by th« seller. 

EXCESS BAD DEBT INSURANCE. — (be 

Indemnity Insurance) 

EXCESS PROFITS.— The rapid use oi iincos 
and profits, and the urgent necessity for providing 
funds for the conduct of the Great War led to 
the unposiyon of a new tax, called the Excess 
Profits Duly, by the Finance (No. 2) Act, 1915. 
For present purposes it is sulhcieat to cite two 
of the sections of that Act, sections 38 and 39, 
which are as follows — 


Section 38 (1) There shall be charged, levied, 
and paid on the amount by which the promts 
arising from any trade or business to which 
this part of this Act applies, in any accounting 
period which ended altti the 4th August, 1914, 
and before the 1st July, 1915, (‘xceeded, by 
more than /200. the pre-war standard ot piofits 
as defined lor the purposes of this part of this 
Act, a duty (m this Act referred to as " excess 
profits duty") of an amount etpial to fifty per 
cent, of that excess. 

(2) For the purposes of this patt of this Act 
the aecouuting peiioil .shall be taken to be the 
period for which the accounts of the trade or 
business have been made up, and where the 
accounts of any trade or bu.siness have not been 
made up for any definite period, oi for a period 
foi wliicli they have been usually made uj', or a 
yeai or more has elajised without accounts being 
made up, shall Ix' taken to be such pefiod not 
belli}; less than six months oi more than a yeai^ 
ending on such a date as the Coniimssumeis ol 
Inland Revenue may determine Where any 
accounting peiiod is a pt'riod ot less than a yi ar 
this SfCtion sliall have id feet as if thcie weie 
siibst itiitcil for ;^200 a juopoi (loaately reduced 
amount. 

(3) When a pi'rson proves that m any aicoiwit- 
mg period, which ended altc'r the 4th August, 
1914. In'! jirotits havi' not reached the jiomt 
which involves liability to excess juoiils duty, 
OI that he has sustained a loss in his tiade or 
busini'ss, he shall be entitled to n'paymeiit of 
such amount paid by him on excess profits duty 
in lespi'Ct of any ju'evious accounting period, 
Ol t(, set otl against any excess pi olds duty 
pay«d)l(' by him m lesped of anv sueceeding 
accouiiling period, such an amount as will make 
the total amount ot (excess jirolits duty paid by 
him iluimg the whole period accoid with his 
j)rofits’'or losses duimg that pi^iod. 

Section 39. Th<‘ tiades and busiiK'Sses to 
which this part of this Act applies an* all trades 
Ol businesses (whether continuously carried on 
or not) of any description earned on in the 
United Kingdom, or owned or caincd on in any 
other j)la<'e by persons otdmanly resident m the 
United Kingdom excepting— 

(а) husb.mdiy m tin' United Kingdom; and 

(б) oKk 'S or employments ; and 
(r) any profc'ssion the jirofits of which are 

dependent maml^^ on tilie jiersonal ipiahlicalions 
ot the person by whom the piofession is carried 
on and in which nocapital expenditure is required, 
or only cajutal expenditure of a comparatively 
sm.dl amount , 

but mclnding the business of any person 
taking coruinissions m lespect of any transactions 
oT s(,‘rvict". rendcreilf and* ot any agent of any 
dcsciiption (not being a commercial travcllci, 
or an agent whose i ('rmmcialion consists wholly 
of a fix(‘d and definite sum not depending on 
the amount of Imsmcss done or any other 
contingency') 

The duty of 50 per cent mettase^ by subsc-. 
quent legislation, but in 1919 it was reduced 
to 40 p; r cent , and it lemams to bo seen whether 
it ifrill b( < oritinued for any length of lime. 

I'he ( alculation ot the duly has caused consider- 
able tiouble, and much crit icisrn Jias been levelled 
as to its incidence, especially in the case of pro- 
I(^>sions Into these points it is impossible, however 
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to enter into discussion 'i'he duty exists, and it 
IS applicable to all those trades and businesses 
which are not sjHcially exeinj>ted. 

EXCHANGE. — The giving or the taking of one 
thing or commodity for another. In commercial 
language, it is used to denote the method of dealing 
with debts owing by one country to another, and 
15 thus largclv concerned ^^ith bills of exchange, etc. 

An exchange is also a budding or place of resort 
for merchants and others, the name being adopted 
from the circumstance that buying and exchange 
of merchandise, and the exchanging or payment of 
money, form the chief business transacted. 

EXCHANGES, FOREIGN. — (See Forlign 
Exchanges ) 

EXCHEQUER BILLS. — These weie promissory 
notes which weie formerly issued by the English 
Government. 'Ihey fust came into existence at the 
end of the seventeenth century, and (onstitutetl the 
floating 'debt of the country for about 170 ^eais 
They have now gone out of existence, and their 
place has been taken by Treasury Hills [q v ) 
EXCHEQUER BONDS. — Itonds whu h arc issued 
under the authority of Acts of Harliamcnt, by the 
Lords Commissionc!S of His Majesty’s 'I'reasiiry. 
They usually lun for jietiods of fioni thiee to five 
years, and it is seldom that they are issued for a 
lonr^;er term than ten yeais 

Ihe following is an actual speciuu'ii of an 
E\ch"(pi('r Jtond forming jiart ol an issue to bu all 
paid off in ten years— 

Exchequer Bond. 

Per Ach 29 I'lc/ c 2S, 52 Vut c 6 and 
5 Edw VII , c. 4. 

yd)04l3 /200 A-()04I3 

This Bond, unless previously (hawn and 
redeemed as hercajter set forth, entitles the Bearei 
to receive the sum of TWO II UNI) BED 
POUNDS on April 18. 1915, at the rate of 
£2 15? per cent, per annum, payable as follows, on 
October 18, 1915, a prst dividend, being interest 
accrued from April 18, 1915, upon the various 
instalments of the subscription money as they 
severally become due, and thereafter by quartet ly 
dividends, payable on January 18, April 18, 
July 18, and October 18, on presentation of the 
coupons hereunto attached, being interest upon ihe 
total capital sum hereby securej, 

This bond forms part \)f an issue amounting to a 
total of ten million pounds, which amount will be 
paid ofj in ten years from the date hereof at the rate 
of one-tenth part of the total issue in each year 
The bonds to be icdeemed will be drawn in each 
year in accordance with regulations made by the 
Treasury, and the bonds so (Irawn will be paid ofJ at 
par as on April 18 in that ycjr, from which date 
interest thereon will cease. 

The principal and interest of this bond are 
chargeable on the consolidated fund of ihe United 
Kingdom, pursuant to Act 5 Edw. VII,, c 4, 
and are payable at the Bank of England. 

Londov, April li, 1915 

Secretary to His Majesty's Treasury. 

Note — The numbers of the bonds drawn tor repayment m each 
year will be advertised in the " London Gasetie " not less than two 
months prior to the dale of redemption. Drawn bonds, when pre- 
sented for payment, must be accompanied by all coupons bearing date 
subsequent to that on which the principal becomes repayable. 


EXCISE. — The Excise is a species of tax levied 
upon goods which are manufactured within the ^ 
country, and hence differing from Customs {q.v.), 
and also upon certain licences which permit 
particular trades and professions to be carried on. 
Since the transfer of the granting of certain licences 
to local authorities, a division has been made 
between those forms of Excise which are adminis- 
tered bv the Board of Customs and Excise, and 
those which are administered by the local authori- 
ties. The present article refers to the former, the 
latter being dealt with under the heading of 
Licences (q.v.). Other charges, sometimes referred 
to under Excise, are noticed under the heading 
Stamps (qv.), and are admimstered by the Board 
of Inland Revenue , 

Since, like the Customs, the money derived from 
Excise is primal ily required for the purposes of the 
Government, the rate of taxation is liable to 
change from time to time, and the present article 
deals with the Excise at it existed at the beginning 
of 1920. 

EXCISE DUTIl'S 

Beer • Brewed in I' K whereof the £ s d 
worts are or were before h'rmentalion 
of a specific gravity of l()55'b For 

every 38 gall. 3 10 0 

Herb Beer Bor evi-ry gall , 2 

Cards Playing Ihir eviTy pack . 3 

Chuory Forevoiycwt . . 1 12 (> 

Cider : Also Berry, I'or every gall, 4 

Coffee MiKturc i.abels I'or every 
4 oz . . . li 

Entertainment Where the Jiay- 
inent, excluding (}nt\, on admisMon to 
any exhibition, performaiue, amuse- 
ment, game or sport to ^vluch persons 
an* .idmitted foi payment, is - 

Bpto2id. . .^ . . . . \ 

Exceeds 2^d but not 4(1 . I 

4d „ 4.bl . U 

4bl ,. 7(1 . 2 

„ 7d ,, Is . 3 

,. Is . 2s . 4 

,, 2s ,, 3s . (> 

,. 3s ,, 5s . 9 

,, 5s. ,, 7s, 6d . 1 0 

„ 7s 6(1 ,. lOs 6(1 . 1 6 

„ lOs 6d ,, 15s . 2 0 

After the hist 15s fc;r every 5s 

and/or fraction 6 

Exemptions Where the whole of 
the undertakings are devoted to phib 
anthropK or chanlalile jnirposcs with- 
out any charge on th(' takings for any 
expenses Where the entertainment is 
entirely educational Where for chil- 
dren only and tlie highest charge is Id 
WhcM'o for partly educational or Scien- 
tific purposes by an Association not 
formed for profit. Where for the object 
of reviving national pastimes m the 
case of associations not tor profit. 

Where provided by or for a school, 
etc., established or conducted not for 
j>rofit. , 


Glucose : Lupiid For every cwt . 9 9^ 

Solid 13 6| 

Lighters ‘ Requiring Spirit ICach 1 0 

Others 6 
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Matches : [a] For every 10,000 
{b) Where a lx)\ contains more than 
80 matches, on all matches exceeding 
80. for every 10,000 .... 

Medicine Labels In (ireat Britain 
only. Where price of medicine is - 

Uj) to Is 

,, 2s Gd 

4s 
10s 
20s 
vIOs 

50s 

Exceeding 50s. 

Mola:iScs ' (a) Containing not more 
than 50% sweetening matter Jhe 
cwt ... . . 

(b) Containing more than 50" 
less than 70'^ Ihe cwt 

(c) ('ontaining more Ilian 
The cwt 

Less one-sixth aftei Ist Sejit , 

Pcriy For (W'erv gall 
Playing Cards • JCich jxu k 
Railways : I’avable on the receipts 
fiom llu' jiasscnger .service l-'or 
every / 100— 

{a) Urban trallic 
{h) (Otherwise 

ICxeniption on faies not exceeiling 
Id per iiiih' 

Suaharin And similar substance's 
For every oiiiK (' 

Snujf See loliAc (o 

1 Ionic m.ide, if ware- 
housed for G \(ais or ovi r Foi 
every ])rool gall .... 

Additional- - 

If wart'hoiisiMi for less tli n two 
yeaisoi not at all I'oi i vi t v pioof gall 
If w'arelioiisetl for two \ears but not 
three \fars i'oi everv pi oof gall 
Sugar . Where it does not exceed 


Less one-si:j?th after 1st Sept , 1919 
Table Waters : Which arc fer 
mented beverages or contain any 
sweetening material. For every gall 


{ s. d, 
5 0 


4 


8 

(s 

1 0 

2 0 

4 0 

6 0 


0 0 
0 0 


and 


70"., 


1919 


4 9i 

9 8 

18 (S 

-1 

8 


2 0 0 
5 0 0 


G II] 

10 0 

1 (S 
1 0 


on 

7(S'’ 

but not 

77" 

I i 

I I 

() 8 

770 


78" 

11 

11 -8 

78^ 


79" 

12 

8 8 

79" 


80" 

12 

8 8 

80' 


81" 

18 

0 8 

sr 


82'" 

18 

5 2 

82" 


88" 

18 

9 7 

88" 


81" 

14 

2 .S 

84" 


85 

1 1 

7 8 

85" 


86" 

15 

0 .s 

86'^ 


87" 

15 

5 9 

87" 


88' 

15 

1 I 5 

88" 


89 ’ 

lb 

5 1 

89" 


90 

16 

11 8 

90" 


91" 

17 

s 

91" 

• 

92" 

18 


9:.>" 


98" 

18 

. 0 

98" 


91" 

19 

2-7 

94" 


95" 

19 

d4 

95" 


96 

1 0 

4 I 

96" 


97" 

1 0 

lO 8 

97° 


98" 

1 1 

5 6 

98" 



1 3 

4 


/, 5 d. 

Hell) Beer For every gall . 2 

Others For every gal) . . 8 

Tobcuio ' Home-grown — 

Cavendish or Negrohead manufac- 
tured in Ixmd For every lb. . 10 4 

Ihiinanufac tilled 

(</) Containing moie than It) lb ol 
moisture in ('verv lot) lb For every lb 8 0 

{/;) Containing less than 101b of 
moi'.turein every 100 lb h'oreveivlb 8 10 J 

Less one-sixth after 1st Sept , 1919 
KXCiSK l)RAWHACKS.-~()n the exjioit of a 
coininoditv' which has suffered excise diitv, a (ban* 
back ot the lax may be claimed A <h aw back s. 
payable even though Ihe goods mav be damage, 1 ( r 
lost aflei shipment llie iollownng table givi's 1) e 
ixrtes of e\( ise diawbaiks as tlu'y existisl .it 1 lio 
beginning of 1920 — ^ 

Peer On exportation or for use .is 
ship's stoK's, or depositing in bond 
for such Of an oiigin.d gi.ivity of 
1055" h'oi every 80 gall 

And so on in jiropoition for .iny 
differi'iice in gravity 

Chuory Ivoasted foi eveiv i wt . 

(Uuiosi M.ide in ('iie.al Biit.un oi 
iK'land, on ex[>ort.ition or as ship’s 
stores 

Hiitv will be r<']).xid on the deposit 
of Cdin ose in .i w.uc-house foi the 
in.inuf.ictuie of C.avcndish .ind Negio- 
he.ul 

Molasses Jhoduced in (ireat Jki- 
t.'iin fiom Sugai made tlu'iein ami 
delivered to a lu eiised distiller foi llu' 
us(' of Ispint manul.u tine koi I'vei y 
cwt . . . . 4 9 1 

Biovided duty w.is |),iid ,it a (<»rre 
s])onding r.ite 

SiKtharin And sinnl.ii snbst.inces 
made in ( irexit Hi it.iin 


8 10 


in 4 

At coidmg 
to duty 
paid 


,S/i;rj/s Of .ill d(‘S( n})tions, e\ie{)t 
Btitish Plain Spirits, as follows 

(n) W.in housi'd lor Ihii'i' years 

or more I'oi evx'rv' pioof gal) 

[b) W'.irc'housed lor two yc-.iis 

blit not three yi'ars For everv 
poiofgall 

(t) Less than two yi’.irs h’or 

every jirool gall 

Provided duty was oiiginally p.iid 
at these lati's 


A( cording 
to duty 
p.iid 


14 9 


15 9 


18 8 


Sugar Home giown and on which 
the proper I'.x* )s( duly h*s bec'ii ji.iid 


Idp.al to 
the duty 
on Sng.ar 
( t like 
]K)lariza- 
[ tion 

(.oocls (oNupt H«t) „lu.rc Sug.r ,j,- 
or other swi-Oening matter has been \ ... 

-<> ’ ■ onUth! 

sweetening niattc-r , 

1 obacto S.imc as Cu toms Diavvbaclcs. (See 
CrsfoMS Fokv’ai HIES ) 

Also known as Inland Revenue 
oHicets. Ihey are the officers who afc chaiged with 
the collection of the excise {qv) 

EX COl TUX. —Without the interest coupon. 
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EXCURSION TRAINS.— Excursion trains are 
passenger trains not part of the ordinary passenger 
service of a railway company, but specially adver- 
tised to run between special places, and on special 
occa.Kjas, and on conditions and at fares varying 
from the terms ordinarily applicable to passengers. 
There ate geneially special conditions as to the 
return trams, and as to the amount of luggage, some- 
times luggage being altogether prohibited. In 
Rumsey v North- Eastern Railway Company, 1863, 
32 I. J CP. 244, the plaintiff was a passenger who 
had taken a cheap first-class excursion ticket subject 
t o the express condition, of which he had notice, that 
no luggage was allowed. He had, nevertheless, put 
his portmanteau, which weighed less than 150 lbs. 
(the amount allowed free to first-class passengers by 
Oldinary trains), into the tram. It was held that he 
was bound to pay for the carriage of the portman- 
teau. Where a person has, by fraud, induced another 
to perform a service for him, intending not to pay 
Hor the performance of it, still there is a liability 
implied by the law, which may be cnforccnl m the 
same way as an obligation arising out of an express 
contract. 1 he rights and obligations of the company 
and jiassenger by an excursion tram, except so far as 
may be agreed upon, arc the same as in the case of 
ordinary jiasscngers. A ( ontract by a railway com- 
pfKiy to carry a passenger from one station to 
another does not, m the absence of special terms, 
entitle the passengci to break the journey at any 
intermecliate station {Ashton v. Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company, 1904, 2 KB. 313). 
The contract is entered into for the whole distance 
and nothing else 

Since the control an<l management of the railways 
passed into the hands of the Government, exclusion 
trains have been unknown, aivl it is not at all 
likely that they will be revived — at hsast. not at 
present — or, if they are. upon such advantageous 
teims as m days gone by 

EX BIVIDENl), — Ihis means without the divi- 
dend which IS due. When stock is sold, it is ]>re- 
surned, unless theie is an agreement or some custom 
to the contiary, that any dividend which is owing 
upon it IS carried over with the sale to the buyer, 
and It IS then sold “ ( um dividend " 

EX DRAWING. — This is a term which is used 
when bonds are sold without any benefit that may 
arise from a drawing which is about to take place. 

EXECUTION. — This is the name given to the 
peculiar process by which the judgment of a court 
of law is enforced. 

In the article Action it has been pointed out 
what are the various judgments to which a per.son 
may be entitled in law. If an injunction is obtained, 
disobedience to it renders the offender liable to 
attachment [q v) ; and if specific performance {q v ) 
is ordercxl, a similar result may ensue But when 
execution is spoken of, it is generally assumed that 
the process to be followed is that which results from 
an award of money damages. If the person against 
whom an award is made docs not pay the sum 
awarded, or the costs, the successful party issues a 
ivrit of execution for the purpose of satisfying the 
judgment The mort common form is the writ of 
fieri facia's {q v ) — generally known as the writ of 
fi. fa — under which the sherifi is ordered to seize 
the goods of the judgment debtor and to sell the 
same in satisfaction of the judgment debt. Execu- 
tion must be carefully distinguished from distress 
{gv). Under the latter all goods may be seized, 
with certain reservations, which are on the j>rcmises 


distrained upon. Under the^former, nothing can 
be taken which is not the actual property of the 
judgment debtor. If the debtor is possessed of 
lands, the order to seize the lands is carried out by 
means of a writ of elcgit {qv.). Again, if the judg- 
ment IS for the possession of premises and the 
delivering uj) of the same to the judgment creditor, 
the sheriff is empowered to enter upon the premises 
and to eject the defendant, who is a trespasser. 

As the sheriff is empowered to seize everything 
which IS the property of the judgment debtor, he 
is entitled to follow the debtor’s goods, wherever 
they are But he cannot break into premises except 
at his own risk ; and, in any case, a breakmg-m is 
not permissible by law until there has been a 
refusal of admission 

Sometimes it is not possible to obtain satisfaction 
by the seizure of the flcbtor’s goods or lands ; but 
the debtor may be entitled to property in the 
possession or under the control of some other per- 
son or persons It is then necessary to have recourse 
to what IS called “ equitable execution,” which may 
be of various kinds Thus, a receivci {g v ) may be 
apjiointed to collect any debts that are due, or a 
garnishee older {q v ) may be obtained, under which 
the debtors of the judgment debtor aie compelled 
to jiay the amounts which they owe diiect to the 
creditor (See Aciion.) 

EXECUTION CREDITOR.— Where a creditor has 
issued execution against the goods or lands of a 
debtor, or has attached any debt due to him, he 
cannot retain the benefit of the execution or attach- 
ment against the trustee m bankruptcy, unless he 
has completed the execution or attachment before 
the date of the receiving order, and before notice of 
the presentation ot any bankruptcy petition by or 
against the debtor, or of the commission of any 
available act of bankruptcy by the debtor. 

An execution against goods is completed by 
seizure and sale ; an attachment ot a debt is com- 
pleted by receipt of the debt ; and an execution 
against land is completed by seizure ; or, in tlie 
case of an equitable interest, by the appointment of 
a receiver. .An available act of bankruptcy is one 
which IS available for a petition at the date of the 
one on which the leceiving order is made, and an 
act of bankruptcy is available for a jietition if com- 
mitted within thiee months before its presentation 
An execution creditor who has seized and sold may 
retain the benefit of his execution, although the 
seizure and sale is itself an act of bankruptcy ; 
but unless the execution is completed before the 
sheriff has been in possession for twenty-one days, 
the sheriff holding the goods for that time will 
avoid execution. A judgment creditor who has 
obtained an order for a receiver is not a creditor 
who has issued execution within this Section. A 
sale IS not completed until all the goods have been 
sold, but if a contract to sell is complete before 
the act of bankruptcy, and only formal acts are 
necessary to carry out the contract, those acts may 
be done after bankruptcy. Where the shenff who 
is carrying out an execution on behalf of a creditor 
is served with a notice of a receiving order, he must 
hand over the goods and money seized to the 
official receiver. He must also pay the proceeds 
(less cost of execution) of goods sold or money paid 
to avoid a sale in respect of a judgment for a sum 
exceeding £20, on receiving, within fourteen days, 
notice of a petition by or against a debtor against 
whom a receiving order is afterwards made on that 
or some other petition of which the sheriff has 
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aotice. An execution creditor must, if called upon, 
iat&fy a landlord's claims for a year’s rent. 

EXECUTOE.— An executor is the person who has 
taeen appointed by the will of a testator to see that 
the directions contained in the will are carried out. 
The feniiriinc form of the word is “ executrix ” An 
executor may be appointed by name or by implica- 
tion, e.g., as where a person is to have the testator's 
goods to pay debts, or where a person is appointed 
executor if another will not act ; but m tne latter 
case he is called an executor according to the tenor 
of the will. Again, a testator may leave the appoint- 
ment of an executor to a third person, and such third 
person may appoint himself to the office, unless 
there is a contrary intention expressed in the 
will. 

Where there is no will there can be no executor 
The person who is then appointed to administer the 
estate of the deceased is called an administrator 
[qv.), or administratrix. There may be, of course, 
more than one executor of an estate, but a single 
admimstrator is usual. 

The rights and duties of executors and adminis- 
trators are practically the same, except that the 
former must carry out the directions contained 
in the will of the deceased, whilst the latter, 
where there is no will, have nothing further to 
consSidcr than the obligations laid upon them by 
the law. 

Any person may be appointed as executor unless 
he is specially excluded by law. Lunatics and idiots 
are, of course, incapable of acting, foi they lack 
understanding An infant tan be appointed, but 
he cannot act so long as he is a minor, but can act 
on attaining his majority. When an infant is named 
sole executor, an administrator with the will annexed 
must be appointed to act during the minoiity, if 
an infant is one of several executors, those who are 
not minors can act, and a giant of administiation 
is not necessary, A married woman may act inde- 
pendently of her husband as executnx since the 
passing of the Married Women's Id-opcity Act, 1882, 
and may sue or be sued without hi r husband as if 
she were a feme sole. An alien is as capable of acting 
as a natural-born or a naturalised citi/en. A 
jartncrship firm, a company, or a corporation may 
each be appointed, A grant of the probate of a will 
IS made to the membeis of a partnership firm 
individually, and not to the liim as a firm , whilst 
in the case of a coinuany or cor{)oration aggregate 
letters of administration, with the will annexed, aic 
granted to a representative of the company or 
corporation. There are now several companies 
existing who undertake the offices of executors and 
trustees for an agreed commiss'cm as their pai Ik ular 
business. 

No .special form of words is recjuired for the 
appointment of an executdr, but a testator should 
make his appointment clear so as to save unneces- 
sary expense. If there is no ' xecutor expressly 
appointed, any person who has duties imposed uj. u 
him by the will ma4: be an executor accordr., fo 
the tenor of the will. It has [e.g ) been decidei. liaL 
where a#tcstator appointed a person " to hold ami 
administer in trust all my estate well known to the 
said H, E.,” this was sufficient tf) coiiMiitut' H JL 
an executor according to the tenor ; m short, if it 
IS clear from the language of the will or testamentary 
- document that a particular person was intended to 
act as cxcctitor, that person will be appointed 
executor according to the tenor. The court, how- 
ever, will not find that trustees named in the wall 


are executors according to the tenor unless there is 
some direction that they are to do some act of an 
executory character. 

An executor is generally appointed absolutely, 
but his appointment may be limited and extend to 
certain property only, or it may be only fot a 
specified period. Again, on the death of a single or 
surciving executor, the executorship is transmitted 
to the executor nameil, if there is one, in the will of 
the executor ; but where there are two executors, 
and one dies, the survivor becomes sole executor. 
But there is no transmission of an administratorship, 
nor docs an executorshij) devolve upon the adminis- 
trator of the estate of an executor or administrator. 
Whenever anything remains to bo done to an estate, 
and there is no exctutor surviving, an administrator 
must be appointctl to administer the portion of the 
estate which has been left unadnnnisteicd. Where 
a pci son apjiomted executor i enounces ])rubate, the 
light of repro.sentatifm is as if he had never been 
ai)j)oinied • 

A person who intermeddles, without autlioriiy, a 
with the estate of a deceased jicrson, may lender 
himself liable to be sued by creditors and legatees, 
and be put to much inconvenience. He is called an 
executor de son toft, t e., of his own wrong. It has 
been said that he has all tlic disadvantages and 
none of the advantages of a jiroperly constituted 
executor , but he is not liable beyond the amount 
of the assets which have come into his hands, and 
he may plead in an action brought against Inm 
that he has fully administered the estate. Examples 
of acts which constitute an executor de son tort aie: 
(1) Demanding or reieiving payment of debts due 
to the deceased ; (2) paying tlic debts of the 

deceased out of the assets ; (8) acting in fraud of 
creditois as the administrator of the deceased ; but 
placing the deceased's goods in safety, arranging the 
funeral, and paying the exjienscs out of the assets, 
making an inventory of the deceased's gfKnls, or 
receiving assets as agent for the lawful executor 
(jirovided that in so acting he does nothing that a 
lawful excH utor or administrator could not have 
done), do not constitute an executor de son toft. 
Thus an executor de son tori has all the liabilities, 
but none of the privileges (e g , letainei) of a lawful 
executor. 

No one is compelled against his will to accept' the 
office of executor ; nor need he ac( ejit it after the 
death of the testator, even though he promised 
during the lifeiiine of the deceased to act as 
executor, for he ha.s given no consideration for the 
promise 'Ihere must, how-vet, be a clear renuncia- 
tion, which mu.st be made before any a( t is done 
which lies within the ordinary provim e of an 
executor, or befoie anything is done fiom which an 
inference might be drawn that the persoh named 
in the will had dei ided to act as oxciutoi. The 
acceptance oi i enunciation must b(f (omplete; 
there cannot b<* a })artiAl acceptance ami a partial 
renunciation, or a ( onditional aci ejitanc e. If a 
person umluly delays m making up his mind 
whether he will accept, lie may be cited before the 
Probate Division bv any of his co-executors or by 
a proposed adriiii ^ratoi If an executor 
administers without obtaininj^ prob-'te within six 
months of the testator's death, he will bb liable to 
a penalty of double the amount of duty chargeable, 
as A debt to the Crown. If the executor of an 
executor has accepted the executorship of his own 
testator, he cannot renounce the executorship of 
the original testator. When ah executor has 
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renounced probate, he will not be permitted to 
retract his renunciation without good cause. 

Where two or more executors are appointed by a 
will, they ate considered as one person, and m the 
administration of the effects the acts of one are 
deemed to be the acts of all Thus one of several 
co-executors may, eg., release a debt, surrender a 
lease, or sell a chattel. Where probate has been 
granted to one of several co-excciitors, it enures 
to the benefit of all. If an executor, who has not 
proved, intermeddles, he will be readily deemed to 
have accepted office The .suiviving executor acts, 
after the death of the others, in the place of all. 
It IS the first duty of the executors to bury the 
<loi casc'd in a suitable manner, and they will be 
allowed sm h expenses as are reasonable under the 
ciicumstanc es , this must obviously be done before 
the juob.ite of the will can be granted. Ihcrc are 
also many other things which may be done before 
a giant of probate, or of letters of administration . 
but it IS prudent to obtain the one or the other as 
soon as possible , indeed, in the latter case, great 
difhculties may aiise at very early stages of any 
semi-administiation. On the other hand, an 
executor derives his authc^rity entirely fiom the 
will, and probate is a meic ceremony evidencing his 
right to act. But no executor can proceed in an 
net ion at law in any matter concerning the estate 
o(. the deceased without producing the probate, 
which IS the sole evidence of his title. The 
authority of co-executors is joint and several, so 
that one can release a debt so as to bind his fellow, 
and each executor has entire control over the 
testator’s estate. 

Executors have full power to sell, assign, mort- 
gage, or pledge the assets of the testator. In a 
recent case it was alleged that an exciiitor, without 
the knowledge of his co-cxcciitor, had, fourteen 
years after his testator’s death, pledged ceitain 
plate ol his testator and had misappropriated, for 
ins own j)urj)Oscs, the money laised upon the plate, 
and it was held that such a transaction as between 
the executor and the pawnbiokcr was valid An 
executor may sell, moitgagc, or pledge any of the 
jicrsonal estate, even after twenty years, and if he 
does so, he is presumed to be acting m the exercise 
of the duties imposed upon him by will, so that the 
purchaser or assignee is under no liability to 
Cl editors or legatees. In certain matters, such as 
the gi anting of leases, they may be restrained by 
any special teiins inserted in the will. In the pay- 
ment of claims they have the peculiar right of 
retainer (see Exiccu tor's' Retainer), that is, they 
may retain the amount of their own debts in 
priority to any debts owing by the testator of the 
same degree. Even statute-barred debts may be 
jiaid, hut' not if they h^vc been sued ujion and dis- 
allowed on that account Other debts, winch are 
unenfori^ cable by reason of various statutes, may 
not he paid If the executors do nevertheless pay 
them, an action may he commenced against the 
executors by the beneficiaries under the will for the 
repayment of the money so illegally expended. An 
executor or administrator may pay or allow any 
debt or claim on any evidence ho deems sufficient, 
and may accept any, composition, or any security, 
real or petaonal, for any clebt, or for any property, 
real or personal, claimed ; and may allow time for 
payment of any debt, and may compromise, 
compound, abandon, submit to arbitration, 
or otherwise settle any debt, account, claim, 
or thing whatever relating to the testator’s 
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or intestate's estate, and execute agreem^ts, 
releases, etc. 

For the purpose of relieving executors and 
administrators from too lengthy a period of 
administration, an Act was passed in 1859, com- 
monly known as Lord St. Leonard’s Act, by which 
the representatives of a deceased person were 
enabled to advertise m the London Gazette and 
three other newspapers, one being a local one, 
calling upon creditors and others having claims to 
come in and make good the same on or before a 
fixed date. The notice is well-known, and it goes on 
to dcclaic that on the expiration of the fixed time 
the assets of the deceased will be distributed, regard 
being had only to those claims of winch notice has 
been given, and that the executors* will not be 
liable to any person of whose claim they have not 
had notice at the time of the distribution of the 
assets This method exonerates the executors com- 
pletely, hut it in no way prejudices the tight of a 
creditor to follow the as.sets into the hands of any 
persons who have icccivcd the same. 

The duties of an executor or administrator are 
briefly as follows — 

(1) To bury the deceased, incurring only such 
funeral expenses as are warranted by the estate 
and condition of the deceased 

(2) To prepare an accurate inventory of the goods 
and chattels of the deceased. 

(3) In the case of a will, to obtain probate of 
the same within six months of the death of the 
deceased. 

(4) To ])ay all the necessary death duties 

(5) d'o < ollect and realise the estate. 

(6) To liquidate the outstanding debts of the 
deceased 

(7) 'I'o pay the legacies left by the will 

(8) To in<ikc whatever investments are ordcicd 
or are necessary, 

(9) To distribute the residue. 

(10) To keep accurate accounts of all matters 
connected with the estate, and obtain a proper 
discharge on the (omi>letion of the administialion 

There are special rules in the administration of 
assets which are apjdicablc both to the order m 
which the assets arc to be devoted to the payment 
of debts, and also to the order in which the debts 
are to be panl (See Administration of Assets, 
Administration Ordi r) 

Until the passing of the Land Transfer Act, 1897, 
only the personal estate of the deceased and not 
the real estate vested in his executor. Since 1897, 
however, the leal estate also vests m the executor, 
and any person who claims the same must acquire 
Ins title through an executor By Section 2 of the 
Act it IS provided that the personal representatives 
of a deceased person shall hold the real estate as 
trustees for the persons legally entitled to the 
benefii lal interest in the same, and that those per- 
sons shall require a legal transfer to be made. 
Section 3 of the Act is as follows — 

" (1) At any time after tho death of the owner 
of any land, the personal representatives may 
assent to any devise contained in his willfor may 
convey the land to any person entitled thereto 
as heir, devisee, or otherwise, and may make the 
assent or conveyance either subject to a charge 
for the payment of any money which the personal 
representatives are liable to pay, or without any 
su< h charge ; and on such assent or conveyance, 
subject to a charge for all moneys (if any) which 
the personal representatives are liable to pay, all 
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liabilities of the personal representatives in 
r^pect of the land shall cease, except as to any 
acts done or contracts entered into by them 
before such assent or conveyance. 

“ (2) At any time after the expiration of one 
year from the death of the owner of any land, if 
Ins personal representatives have failed on the 
' request of the person entitled to the lanc^to con- 
vey the land to that person, the t ourt may, if it 
thinks fit, on the application of that person, and 
after notice to the personal lepresentatives, order 
that the conveyance be made, or, in the case of 
legistered land, that the peison so entitled be 
registered as proprietor of the land either solely 
or jointly with the pcisonal i epresentatives 
“ (d) Whcie the peisonal repri'sentatives of a 
deceased person are registerc'd as piojinetors of 
land dti his death, a fee shall not hi* i hargeable 
on any tiaiisfer of the land by them unless the 
transfer is for valuable consideration 

(4) The prodintion of an assent in the pie- 
scribecl form by the personal i ejiresentatives of 
a deceased proprietor ot registered find shall 
authorise the registrar to legistei the person 
named in the assent as proprietor of the land *’ 
Where a man is actively engaged m business on 
his own aciount, lu' ought to take spi'cial caie to 
give direi lions m his will as legards the business, 
and to indicate what jiiojioition of his estate is to 
be employed in it Otheiwise cxeciitois may find 
themselvc's pcisonally liable to cieditois for con- 
tinuing the same The safest plan, when there are 
no chrections m the will, is to sell the business, 
though this step should not be huriicdly taken to 
the mjuiy of the estate* , but it should be sold so 
as to procure the best price leasonably (obtainable. 
Wheic cKOcutots cany on the liusincss of then- 
testator in accord.ince with his instiuctions and 
with the assent of the ct editors, thev are entitled 
to bo indc'innified out of the testator's estate against 
liabilities pioperly mcmiod in thc^ conduct of the 
business in jirionty to the claims of the testatoi’s 
(.1 editors 1 he liability of a pai tner ceases on death, 

" tr his death dc'termines tlie j)artnership, and his 
e^^lcUe IS not liable for debts conti acted after his 
cle ease 

In order that the exec iitor may have time to 
inform himself of the stale of the testator's assets, 
and to j)ay Ins debts, legacies are not payable until 
attei the expiration of a year from the death of the 
doce.ised, although the will may direct earlier jiay- 
ment This is known as the executor's year , but 
executors are not compelled to delay payment for 
so long a peiiod On the other hand, an adminis- 
trator would be acting unwisely to make any dis- 
tribution of an intestate’s estate until a year h is 
exjured. In the case of legacies payable to infants, 
the money should be jiaid into couit, and not to 
the infant or to his parent, or other person, Oii his 
behalf, unless there is a special direc tion to that 
effect in the will. Trustees have the power m 
certain cases to appl^ the income of an infant s 
property for his maintenance, education, or benefii , 
but an exicutoi should not pay monev for advance- 
ment of an infant out of capital without the lea\e 
of the court, Whcie an executor ol his own acc ord 
pays a legacy, he cannot compel the legatee to 
refund the money m order to pay other legatees, 
but it 15 otherwise if he pays it under legal com- 
pulsion , furtft.er, if, after he has paid legacies, 
debts appear of which he had no notice at the 
time of payment, he can call on the legatee to repay, 
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A creditor whose debt has not been paid can compel 
a legatee to refund. 

Executors are jointly responsible for the funds 
which come into their hands. They must use 
piudencc in dealing with the same, otheiwise they 
will render themselves liable for any losses which 
arise. An cxetutor has no authority in law to 
cairy on his testator’s business or trade, and if he 
does so without the order of the couit he will, if 
the assets arc deficient, be liable himself for the 
debts (onlractecl since the te.stator'.s death. Also 
an executor must not leave the unlimited conti ol of 
the funds compri.sed m the estate to his fellow- 
exec utc3r or executors, except at his own risk An 
cxccutoi who by his act ])uts his co-cxeciitor into 
sole possession of assets is liable for the loss resulting 
if the act was not necessary, unless it was clone in 
the rc'gular ( ourse of business. Executors aie just 
as responsible as trustec.s, and, like them, thev are 
cntith'd to no roinuneialioii for their services, how- 
ever laboiioiis Ol valuable, unless theio is au.pecial 
provision as to compensation contained m the will. 

I he only deductions that are allowcxl to be made 
are for out-of-pocket exjx'nscs imurred in the 
(*xcH utorship Where an executor oi admmistiator 
has wasted the assets, lie is guilty of what is known 
in law as a dex'astavif, and is peisonallv liable, as far 
as he had, or might have had, assets ol the clecca.seil 
(Sec Adminisfra rioN, Aoministra i ors ) , 

Executor’s Accounts. An executor, and c-cjually 
an admimstratoi , must account for all juofits which 
have accrued during tin* time* of his ultn c*. eilhei 
spontaneously or by his own acts, cnit of the 
deceased’s estate Thus if ho cames on tin* business 
or trade of the deceasc'cl, whcllier in jiursuance of 
the articl(;s of jiartneiship entered into by the 
dec easc'd, or by a direction m the* testator’s will, 
or under an older of the c cviirt, he must account loi 
the piofits as assets of the clecea.secl. 'lo give other 
c'xamples, he must account for all piotits aiising 
fiom (a) a lease, (b) occuj>ying buddings at less 
than f.iir rc'nt , (c) the purchase ot legacies , (c/) a 
sale to himself, (e) compounding debts or riioit- 
gages , (/) private spec iihitions When* he employ.s 
the assets m trade foi his own benefit, the benc- 
fu lanes aic entitled to interest at 5 jier c ent on the 
assets, or to the actual profits at their ojition ; and 
surviving jiarlneis who are tlu^ executors of the 
test.itor and use his assets in the business must 
account for the j)rofits so made. The executor may 
even be made to account for and pay over the jiiofits, 
(well thougli the j>ei soils in j)ai tner ship with whom 
lie made those jciolity aie ik)t made parties to the 
suit It has been laid down tliat ; “ If an executor 
commits a breach of trust, he and all those who aie 
accomplices with him m that bieach of trust are 
all ancl each of th(*ni bound to make good tfic ti ust 
funds and interest. If an executor oi a trustee 
makes profit by impropei dealing with the a.ssets 
or trust fund, that profit* he must give uji to the 
fiiist , if that improper dealing consists in embark- 
ing or investing the trust money m business, he 
must account for the piohts made by him in such 
employment in such business ; or at the option of 
the cestm que trust ; oi ; * dc^c*s not appear or can- 

not be made to appear what profits are attributable 
to sue h employment, he must account Ifir trade 
intciest, that is to say, interest at 5 per cent." As 
a genc^ral ruh*, an executor cannot purchase jiart of 
the assets for himself, but must account for any 
profit made as trustee ; he w'lll be answerable for 
all loss sustained m consequence o*f a breach of 
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trust, but will have to account for any gain. As to 
partnerships, the Partnership Act, 1890, provides ; 

“ Where any member of a firm has died or 
otherwise ceased to be a partner, and the sur- 
viving or eontinuing jiartncrs carry on the business 
ot the firm with its capital or assets without any 
linal settlement of accounts as between the firm 
and the outgoing partner or his estate, then, in 
the absenc e ol any agi cement to the contrary, the 
outgoing ]iartner or his estate is entitled, at the 
option of himself or his representatives, to such 
sliaie of the profits made since the dissolution as 
the (onit may find to be attributable to the use 
of his share of the paitncrship assets, or to interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent on the amount of his 
share of the partnership assets ” 

Where an executor invests the assets in iin- 
authoiised securities, he must answer for all 
defitiencies, and give up to the estate all profits. 
In short, if an executor deliberately acts with regard 
to the testator’s property otherwise than his trust 
requires, he puts himself in this position ; if there 
IS any loss he must make it good ; if there is any 
gam, it will not be for him, but for the beneficiary. 
An executor or administrator may be charged with 
interest on the assets retained in his hands in two 
cases: (1) If he unreasonably neglects to invest 
money in his hands for the benefit of the estate, 
'the neglect must be unreasonable, e g , he will not 
be liable if it is necessary to keep considerable sums 
in his hands during the first year of his olhcc to 
meet demands on the estate , but if he keeps money 
lying idle in his hands w'lthout any apparent reason 
or necessity, he will be charged with interest In 
such cases the practice of the court now is to charge 
the executor with inlcicst at 3 per cent instead of 

4 as formerly ; and the court will not charge more 
than 3 per cent, unless a special case, eg., a direct 
breach of trust, is made out (2) Where he has him- 
self made use of the money, or has been guilty of 
some other misfeasance, to his own profit and 
advantage. Formerly the law was not so stric t ; 
but now it IS settled practice that if the personal 
representative makes use of the money, he ought 
to pay the interest he has made, the principle being 
that he ought not to gain any profit from the trust 
propel ty , and so it is now an established rule that 

a trustee, having trust money m his hands, 
applies it intentionally to his own use, or m his 
business, he will be liable for interest at the rate of 

5 per cent. If the money is employed in trade, the 
beneficial les will have the option of cither the 
interest or the jirofits (leiived from the trade , but 
they must decide to take either the profits, or the 
interest for the whole period, the minimum interest 
being 5 per cent. Where an executor mingles his 
private money with trust funds, and employs them 
both in trade, the beneficiary is entitled to have Ins 
share of the profits, if he so wishes, instead of 
interest on the trust funds employed. Even where 
an executor, who carries on a busine.ss, puts the 
trust assets in his bank m Ins own name, and thus 
gains additional credit to the advantage of his 
business, he will be liable to the beneficiary for 
interest. 

As a geix^ral r^jle, simple interest only will be 
charged 7 but there are cases where m special 
circumstances an executor has been charged with 
compound interest, e.g., where a legacy was 
bequeathed to an executor with a declaration that 
‘ the legacy was in full for his trouble in performing 
his duties, ana that he should not have any claim. 


or derive any profit from keeping in his possession 
any sums of money, without duly accounting for 
the legal interest thereof ; the executor did not lay 
out the money as directed by the will, but used a 
laige proportion of it in his trade, thus wilfully 
transgressing the will, and was, in consequence, 
ordered to pay compound interest. The principle 
appeal# to be that an executor ought to be charged 
only with the interest he has actually received, or 
wluch the court is properly entitled to say he ought 
to have received, or to presume he did receive, and 
beyond that he should not be punished. 

Where an executor carries on the business of his 
testator, he will be liable to the trade creditors for 
any debts he makes in carrying on the business ; 
but if he is carrying it on under the directions of 
the will, he will be entitled to an indemnity from 
the estate of a testator against the trade debts ; 
and where the testator's creditors agree to the 
business being carried on, the indemnity will take 
precedence over the claims of the creditors. 

An executor is bound to keep accurate and dis- 
tinct accounts of the property which he has to 
administer ; and so, if he deliberately mixes the 
accounts with those of his own business, he cannot 
refuse to produce the original books, in which any 
portion of those accounts may be insci ted Speaking 
generally, an executor can only be charged for 
money actually received by himself, or his agent, 
and not for a default by his co-cxccutor ; and he 
IS held responsible only for money actually received, 
and not for money he might have r-cceived except 
lor his own default , a special case must be shown 
to make him a( count on the latter basis, and the 
plaintiff must piovc at least one act of wilful 
default Whcie an executor is required to furnish 
accounts in riLspi'ct of the estate, he is entitled to be 
paid ot to have the costs of so doing secured, before 
he complies, and this is equally so m the case 
of a soluitor (S('C‘ Executor’s Allowances) 
EXECUTOR’S ALLOWANCES*— An executor or 
administrator is entitled to be allowed all rea.sonable 
expenses which have been inturrcd by him as such, 
except those which are due to his own default , but 
in gencial he will be allowed nothing, either in law 
or m ccjuity, for personal trouble and loss of time 
incurreii in his office of executor or administrator. 
If the executor at first refuses to act and afterwards 
lends his assistance, or even if he has benefited the 
estate to the prejudice ol his own business, the 
position is the same ; nor is a surviving partner, 
who IS an executor, entitled except by the direction 
of the testator to any allowance for carrying on the 
business after the testator’s death Where the per- 
sonal icpresentativc is a solicitor, he will be entitled 
to out-of-pocket costs only, unless expressly author- 
ised by the will to receive profit costs ; but the 
principle does not apply to costs incurred in a suit 
where the solicitor acts in the suit for himself and 
his co-trustccs, in which case he will be allowed the 
costs properly chargeable by a stranger to the trust, 
but not any increase of costs ^uc to the fact that he 
IS one of the parties. 

Where a solicitor is sole executor and trustee of a 
will, and the estate proves to be insolvent, he will 
not be entitled to charge profit costs, even if a 
clause in the will empowers him to charge profit 
costs, for such a clause amounts to a legacy to the 
solicitor, and being a gift, he cannot compete with 
the creditors. 

In the same way an agent, who becomes the 
executor of his principal, has no right to charge 
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oommission on business clone alter the testator's 
death, e.g , an executor who acts as auctioneer at 
the sale of the assets, cannot chaigc commission. 

An executor in general must collect the assets 
himself, but he is entitled to employ an agent to 
collect the estate, in cases where a prudent man 
would be justified in employing an agent, and to be 
credited m his accounts for expenses so incuried, 
e.g., executors may employ a collector to collect the 
weekly rents of several houses, or if there are assets 
in India, the executor may instruct an agent to 
collect them at the ex^icnse of the estate ; or if the 
accounts of the estate arc dilhcult and complicated, 
an accountant may properly be employed to assist. 

An executor may, in proper cases, employ and 
pay out of the assets a solicitor to transact the 
testator's affairs, but he will not be allowed the 
charges pf his solicitor for doing what the executor 
ought to do himself. And so a solicitor, who is 
executor, and under the will is entitled to charge 
for his services as solicitor, can only charge for 
services properly professional, and not for services 
which any non-professional executor ought to do 
himself, such as attending to pay premiums on 
polities, or to make transfers, and the like. 

Where executors have borrowed or advanced 
money out of their own pockets for the puijio.se of 
paying the debts of their testator which carry 
interc.st, or the debts of unfortunate creditors who 
threaten litigation, they are entitled not only to be 
paid in full out of the assets in preference to the 
creditors, but also to be allowed interest for the 
money so borrowed or advanced Wheic, however, 
an executor receives money to which he is not 
entitled, and pays it away to ci editors, he will be 
liable to refund it. 

In taking any account directed by any order or 
judgment of the court, all just allowances are now 
to be made without any direction for that purpose. 
Accounts on the basis of wilful default arc not 
made on the ordinary adminisuation judgment, but 
if wilful default is charged and evidence adduced, 
accounts and inquiries on that footing may be 
ordered at any stage of a suit (See Executors, 
Exi'CuroRSHip Accounts.) 

EXECUTORSHIP ACCOUNTS. — Efforts have 
been made on vatious occasions to compel all 
trustdbs (which term includes executors) to keep 
proper accounts recording their dealings, but, 
unfortunately, the congestion of public business 
has prevented a Bill (which did once pass the Lords) 
from being introduced into the House of Commons, 
and consequently the subject was dropped. There 
can be little doubt that eventually legislation will be 
effected with the above object, but quite apart from 
the question of compulsion in the matter it is 
extremely desirable that executors should keep, or 
have kept on their behalf, accurate accounts to 
fully record their transactions, inasmuch as they 
may be called upon at any time by the court to 
bring in accounts, if an application by an inter, 'cti 
party is made to that effect. 

The first dutVios which are usually performed b} an 
executtir after the death of his testator are (<q to 
arrange for the burial of the deceased ; (6) to 

prepare an account of assets and liabilities, render 
same to the Inland Revenue and pay estate duty 
thereon ; and then {c) to take out probate, that 
is, to obtain from the Probate Division of the 
High Court of Justice a legal authority to act as 
the personal representative of the deceased person. 
Pro^te will not be granted until estate duty 


has been j>aid, and this cannot be done until 
the executor has had prepared the estate duty 
account for the Inland Revenue authorities, and 
agreed with them the amount of the duty. The 
lorms on which tht* estate duty account is pre- 
ared vary according to whether or not tlio deceased 
ad any interests in settled property, and whether 
there is personal property only, or real and per- 
sonal, and also whether or not the gross value of the 
estate exceeds ;^500, but the object is in all cases 
practically the same, viz. : To show (1) the esti- 
mated value of the propcity which "passes" by 
reason of the death of the deceased ; and (2) full 
particulars and the estimated values of the real and 
personal estate of which the deceased was com- 
petent to dispose, together with details of debts, 
funeral expenses, anil enciimbraiu es. 'The house- 
hold goods, pictures, jewellery, etc., and freehold 
and leasehold properties, ships and shares of shins, 
must all be valued by comjietont valuoi^ and tno 
valuations annexed to the account. Stocks 
shares must be included at the jniblished quotations 
at the date of death, or the values j)laced upon 
them supported by bankers’ certificates or letters 
from the secretaries of the comj^auies. Where there 
13 a published quotation, a price one-quarter up 
from the lower to tlie higher of the official closing 
prices .should be adopted as an estimated pricq and 
where the death occurred on a day for whicti no 
prices are available, the pru e for the day before 
should be taken. If the deceased was the sole pro- 
prietor of a business, the various assets and liabili- 
ties must be sliown m the a* i ount undei the several 
appropriate headings, but if he was a partner in a 
firm his share in the real and personal property of 
the firm is to be stated, and sujiportcd by a balance 
sheet .signed by the surviving partners 

The (Jebts, encumbrances on leal estate, and 
funeral expenses which are allowed as deductions 
from the gross value of the estate are all to be 
scheduled, and then a summaiy of the whole is 
prepared .showing the total net value of the estate, 
and thus fixing the appropriate rate ot estate duty. 

The estate duty is a graduated stamp duty, which 
increases with tne net value of the estate which 
passes on the death, and is payable at the rates 
shown on page 658 according to the Fmance 
Act, 1919 

But where the gross value of an estate, without 
deducting debts, does not exceed ;^300, a fixed duty 
of . 303 . may be paid, and where such value does not 
exceed ;^500, a fixed duty of 50s may be paid, in 
satisfaction of duty anO interest. In other cases, 
interest is payable on the duty on the personal 
property from the date of death to the date that 
the estate duty account is icndered at the rate of 
3 per cent, per annum, but interest is not payable 
on the duty on the real estate if the duty is paid 
within one year of the^date of death. Furthermore, 
the duty on real e.statc may be paid by eight yearly 
or sixteen half-yearly instalmcnt.s, with interest at 
the rate of 3 per rent, per annum on the outstanding 
instalments from one year after the date of death ; 
but if the realty is 'd the unpaid duty must be 
paid at once. 

The Inland Revenue accemAt for estu^e duly may 
be taken as the ba.sis ‘of the executor's books of 
account These consist usually of a cash book and 
lef?ger, but in some cases, according to circumstances, 
it IS desirable to keep a journal and special property 
registers. It is a good practice to copy an epitome 
of the will on the first folio of the ledger, in order 
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Value of Estate. 

Rate per 
cent. 

cds ^100 and 

Joes not 

charged. 

exceed 

£500 

1 

/500 


£1,000 

2 

/1. 000 


£5,000 

3 

^5.000 


£10,000 

4 

/1 0,000 


/ 15,000 

5 

15,000 


£20,000 

6 

/20,000 


225,000 

7 

/^2S,000 


£30,000 

8 

230,000 


£40,000 

9 

^4 0.000 


£50,000 

10 

/50,000 


£60.000 

11 

260,000 


£70,000 

12 

/70,()00 


290.000 

13 

^90,000 


£110,000 

14 

/1 10,000 


£130,000 

15 

/1 30,000 
/150,000 


£150,000 

16 


£175,000 

17 

175,000 


2200.000 

18 

2200,000 


£225,000 

19 

/;225.000 


£250.000 

20 

2250.000 


£300,000 

21 

2300,000 


/350,000 

22 

;^350.000 


2400.000 

23 

£400,000 


£450,000 

24 

2450.000 


£500,000 

25 

£500,000 


£600.000 

26 

2600,000 


2h00,O()0 

27 

2800,000 


£1,000,000 

28 

£1,000,000 


£1,250,000 

30 

£1,250,000 


21,500.000 

32 

2 1.500.000 


22.000,000 

35 

£2,000.000 


40 


to avoid frequent references to a full copy when 
dealing with the accounts. 

The cash book should be ruled with fwo tolunms 
on each side, foi capital and income receipts and 
payments respectively A third column for the 
bank items is sometimes used, but as it is usual to 
bank all receipts and make all payments by cheque, 
the capital and income columns together form a 
detailed bank ac( ount, and the absence of the bank 
column, which merely contains the totals of the 
other»colun1ins, is not of importance 

Tile ledger should provide two columns on each 
side of the accounts, also for capital and income. 
The following is a list of the accounts usually 
desirable in the ledger — 

1. Estate account (sometimes, called coipus or 
capital account) 

2. An account for each inve.stment. 

3. Debts due by the deceased. 

4. Funefal cxjienses account. 

5. Testamentary expenses account. 

6 Executorship expenses account. 

7. Legacies account. , 

8. Income account. 

9. An account for each life tenant. 

10. An account for each annuitant. 

11. An account for each residuary legatee 

A balance sh.'cl should be drawn up at regular 
intervals, usually as at the anniversary of the date 
of death. • • ^ 

The ledger will be opened from the particulars in 
the Inland Revenue account, the assets being 
credited to the estate account and debited to their 
several separate accounts ; and the liabilities of the 
deceased and funeral expenses will be debited to 
the estate account and credited to appropriate 


accounts. The balance then appearing in th« 
estate account represents the amount on which 
estate duty has been paid, and it is advisable to 
bring this balance down. 

The cash transactions subsequently supply the 
material for writing up the accounts. As the 
executor collects the proceeds of realisation of the 
various assets, the amounts are entered in the 
capital column of the cash book and posted to the 
credit of the asset account in the ledger, and any 
surplus or deficiency on realisation is transferred to 
the estate account. When dividends and interests 
are collected, regard must be paid to the teims of 
the Apportionment Act, 1870, which provides that 
all periodical payments m the nature of income 
shall be considered as accruing from day to day. 
Consequently when such income i.s reccivcch any 
portion which is in respect of a period prior to the 
date of death must be treated as a collection of 
capital of the estate, and entered m the capital 
columns in the cash book and ledger. In this con- 
nection it should be noted that where an interim 
dividend has been received by the deceased during 
his lifetime and a final dividend at a different rate 
IS collected by the executors, the apportionment 
should be made of the full year’s dividend, the 
interim dividend collected by the deceased being 
treated as a receipt on account of the capital pro- 
portion. The second and subsequent receipts of 
income after the date of death from any investment 
are usually for periods wholly subsequent to the 
date of death ; and, therefore, the full amount is 
entered m the income column of the cash book and 
posted to the corresponding column of the invest- 
ment account, which is, m turn, balanced by 
periodical transfers to the income account 

As regards the credit side of the cash book, the 
entries recording the payment to the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue of the estate duty, and the legal 
and other costs incurred m proving the will, are 
posted to the testamentary expenses account, but 
it should be noted that any interest paid on estate 
duty IS entered in the interest columns, so as to 
eventually fall against the income of the estate 
Payments on account of executorslup expenses 
should be apportioned as between capital and 
income, those incurred m reahsing and consoli- 
dating the estate being chargeable to capital, and 
those which arise m the course of generally ad- 
ministering the estate being chargeable to income. 
Payments on account of legacie.s and the legacy 
duties thereon are charged to legacies account, and 
when a specific legacy is assented to by the executor 
the value thereof is transferred from the asset 
account in which it is included to the debit of the 
legacies account. The total of the legacies account 
is eventually transferred to the estate account. 

If an investment is made, the full cost to the 
estate, including commissions and stamps, is treated 
as capital and posted to an investment account 
accordingly ; and when the first interest or divi- 
dend is received from the inve^ument it is treated 
as all income of the estate, in spite of the fact that 
a proportion thereof had accrued at the date the 
investment was acquired. On the other hand, on 
the sale of an inve.stment the whole of the proceeds 
is to be treated as a capital receipt. 

Payments to life tenants or annuitants should be 
charged to their personal accounts, such accounts 
being periodically credited with transfers from the 
income account of the estate. 

When the time arrives for dividing the corpus of 
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fhe estate, the balance of the estate account, after 
realisation or re-valuation of the assets, is trans- 
ferred to the credit of the accounts of the parties 
interested in their proper proportions, ana then 
su' h accounts are met by payments of cash or the 
transference of investments. 

A short set of accounts is shown later , but, 
before dealing with them, a few other matters 
should be noted 

In cases where there is the slightest doubt as to 
the solvency of the estate, the executor should be 
careful that the debts of the deceased are paid in 
their proper order, wlnrh is as follows — 

1. Funeral expenses. 

2. Testamentary and executorship expenses. 

3. Debts due to the Ciown 

4. Debts having statutory piiority. 

5. Judgments recovered against the decea.sed and 
recognisances. 

6 Specialty and simple contrac t debts. 

7. Debts due on voluntary bonds. 

A payment by an executor of a debt of lower 
degree than others which are still unfiaid is looked 
upon as an admission of assets to meet those other 
debts (and the executor incurs personal liability 
thcrefoi), but as between creditors of equal degree 
an executor may prefei one to another. lie also 
has the right to retain out of the assets a debt due 
to himself fiom the deceased as again.st other 
creditors of the same degree 

The above order for payment of debts and rights 
of preference and retainer do not apply to the 
iip|)hcatioii of any equitable assets of the estate, 
out of wluch all debts arci payable rateably. 

If, after piovidmg for tlie payment of the debts, 
the estate is insuliicient to pay in full all the 
bequests and devises indicated by the will, the 
assets must be marshalled and applied to the 
payment of th<’ debts in the following ordei — 

1 The residue of the general personal estate 

2 Kcal estate specifically devised for the pay- 
ment of debts 

3 Real estate not devised or of which the devise 
has lapsed 

4 Real or personal estate specifically devised or 
bequeathed, subject to the payment of debts. 

5 (lencral pecuniaiy legacies. 

6 Real estate devised specifically or by way of 
residue, and peisonal estate specifically bequeathed, 
but not cliarged with the payment of debts 

7. Piopcrty over which the deceased had exer- 
cised by will a general powei of apjiointmcnt. 

8. Ihe paraphernalia of the widow. 

In addition to the estate duty jirevioiisly reteired 
to, the real property and leaseholds ari* subject to 
a further duty called succession duty, and die 
personal estate (except Ieas<dK)!<ls) to legacy duty 
The rates of the succession and legacy duties aie 
the same, and vary with the ndatioiisiiip bet " • mi 
the deceased and tire beneliciai \ , !)c mg as loll us- 

Per unt. 

Husl^and, wife, lineal ascendants and 

i. descendants . . . . • • 1 

Brothers and sisters and their descendants .S 
Other relations and strangers in blood . . 10 

but the 1 per cent, duty is not payable — 

{a) if ||:he principal value of the whole estate 
for estate duty does not exceed /1 5,000 ; or 
{b) if the beneficiary does not derive from the 
estate a total benefit in excess of 1,000 ; or 


(c) if the beneficiary is the widow of the 
deceased, or a child under twenty-one years of 
age, and does not derive from the estate a total 
benefit in excess of /2,000. 

If the husband or wife of a legatee or a devisee is 
of nearer relationship to the testator than such 
beneficiary, the duty is only payable at the rate 
applicable for the beneficiary's husband or wife. 

The executor is the person accountable to the 
Inland Revenue aulhoiities for the legacy duty. 
On paying the legacy to' the legatee, he should 
deduct the amount of the duty (unless the legacy 
IS bequeathed free of duty) and take a receipt on 
the proper form. He mu.st then pay the duty to 
the authorities witliin twenty-one days, otherwise 
intcre.st will run and he wall also become liable to 
penalties. When the residue of the estate is being 
divided, the executor must have a proper lesiduary 
account prepared for the authorities in all cases 
where the person taking the residue is* liable to 
legacy duty, for the purpose of enabling the duty 
payable to be correctly a.sse.ssecl 

In choosing investments an executor must only 
invest m those securities whu h are authorised by 
the wnll, or, in thti absence of such directions, by^ 
the law. Amongst those authorised by law are — 

I. Goveinment .securities of the United Kingdom 
or India. 

2 Sccuiiliesof which the interest is guaranteed 
by Parliament 

3 Stock of the Bank of Kngland or Bank of 
Ireland. 

4 Preference, guaiantecd, debentine, or rent 
charge stock of Biilish railways, which have paid 
a dividend of at least 3 per cent, on the ordinary 
stock for each of the last ten years 

5 Preference, gu.u.intced, or debenture stock of 
British water companies whu h have jiaicl a dividend 
of at least 5 per cent, on the ordinary stock for each 
of ihe last ten years. 

6 Indian railway debenture stock, the interest 
on whu h IS guaranteed by the Indian Goveinment. 

7. Stock of any municqial borough of ovei 50,000 
inhabitants. 

8 Stock of any county council issued under Act 

of Parliament. • 

9 Colonial .stocks as to wluch ccitam conditions 
have been observed 

10 Mortgages on freehold property not in excess 
of two-thirds of the value of such pioperty. 

II. Stocks authorised foi the investment of 
money under the ^ontre ! of the High Court. 

A trustee must never accjuire a redeemable stock 
at a premium in excess of 15 per cent, of its 
redeemable price, ,incl if a stock is redeemable 
within fifteen years he must not acquire it at a 
price in excess of its redeemable price. 

do illustrate several of the principles involved in 
the preparation of exccutoiship and trust accounts, 
wc will assume that Mr. Peter Street died on 
Oc tober 15th, 1909, and that his will provided 
for — 

•1. Bccpiests ol ^ .00 each, free of duty, to Mr, 
Arthur Street and Mr, ^Bernrrd Street, hi#- 
brothers, who were appointed cxocuftirs. 

2. I Request of the household furniture to his 
widow', Mrs. Mary Street, absolutely. 

3. I3cquest of ^200 to his widow to be paid as 

soon as possible. * 

4. Bequest of ;{300 to the local hospital. 
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KsUte Duty Aeeoant. 


Freehold House 


£2,000 per tent. Consobdated Stock of the United 
Kingdom . . 

£6,000 4 per rent. Debenture Stock of the West 
Btitish Railway Co 

1,000 Shares in the City Engineering Co , Ltd., of £1 
each fully paid . . 

Cash in the liou.se 

Cash on Drawing Account with the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Bank, Ltd. , . 

Edward Bennett — Loan on Mortgage at 4 per cent, . . 
Interest accrued — October 6th, 1909, to October 15th, 

1909—10 days 

Less Income Tax . . . . . . (say) 

Royal Assurance Society— 

'Life Policy . . . . . . . . . . . . i 

Bonus additions .. .. ..j 

Household Furniture, valued at . , . . . . ! 


Debts due by deceased 
Funeral Expenses.. 


Estate Duty Account rendered November 12th, 1909- 
Rate of Duty 5 per cent. 

On Personal Estate — £12,935 7s, 5d. at 5 per cent . 
Interest for 28 days, at 3 per cent, per annum 

On Real Estate — £1,500 at 5 per cent. 


! Market 
Paces 

82|-82i 

108-110 




valued at 
valued at 

8235 

108 i 

£1 1 0 

2,000 0 0 


500 0 0 
300 0 0 


£185 0 0 
55 0 0 


£646 15 4 
1 9 9 


£1,500 0 0 


1,648 2 6 

6,510 0 0 

1,050 0 0 
15 0 0 


650 3 6 


2,002 1 5 

800 0 0 
I 500 0 0 

I £14,675 7 S 

240 0 0 
£14,435 7 5 


648 5 1 

75 0 0 

£723 5 1 


5. Subject to the above legacies, the estate to 
be held in trust to pay the income to his widow 
for life, and afterwards to his son George and 
his daughter Dorothy in equal shares. 

The estate duty account showed that the estate 
consisted of what is set out in the above table. 

The insurance money was paid to the executors 
towards the end of November ; the freehold house 
was sold in December ; the debts and legacies were 
paid before the end of the year , and the various 
dividends were collected as they fell due 

The dividend received from the City Engineering 
Company, ^Ltd., on February 20th, 1910, was a 
final dividend at the rate of 10 per cent, per annum 
in respect of the half-year ended December 31st, 
1909, making, with the interim dividend paid on 
August 20th, 1909, a dividend of 8 per cent, for the 
year. The shares were sold in July, 1910, and the 
proceeds invested along with other capital moneys 
then in hand. 

The mortgage was called in by six months’ notice 
given when the first interest fell due, and the 
proceeds invested. , 

At the eiiid of the first half-year the balance of 
income in hand (except £20, which by arrangement 
was always retained to cover accruing expenses) 
was paid to the widow, and subsequent payments 
to her were made quarterly. 

The widow dic'd on June 20th 1911, and the 
estate was closed on August 4th, 1911, the daughter 


taking over the Government and coiporation stocks, 
on account of her share. 

ESTATE OF 

THE LATE PETER STREET, ESQ. 
LEDGER. 


INDEX. Account 

No. 

Estate Account ...... 1 

Freehold House ...... 2 

Consolidated 2^% Stock .... 3 

India 3% Stock ...... 4 

Manchester Corporation 3% Stock . . .5 

West Bntish Railway 4% Debenture Stock . 6 

City Engineering Co., Limited, Shares . . 7 

Edward Bennett, Mortgage .... 8 

Royal Assurance Society .... 9 

Household Furniture and Effect!^, . . .10 

Debts owing by the Deceased . * . .11 

Funeral Expenses . , . . . 12 

Bank Interest . . . . . .13 

Testamentary Expenses . . . .14 

Legacies Account. . . . . .15 

Executorship Expenses 16 

Income Account 17 

Mrs. Mary Street, Income Account . .18 

George Street, Share of Residue Account . 1 9 

Miss Dorothy Street, Share of Residue Account 20 

Balance Sheet — October 15th, 1910 . . 2lL 
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West British Railway Debenture Stock. (Account 
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Edward Bennett llortfage on Property sitnate Blank Street, Blankborongh. (Account No. 8.) 

Interest payable April 5th and October 5th. 
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George Street — Share of Residue Aecoimt. (Account No. 19.) 
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BUSlNEbb MAN'b KJNC^ tLUFAKDlA 


[EXF 


EXECUTOR’S RETAINER.— An executor or 
administrator lias the right to keep back the amount 
of his own debt out of the legal assets of the testator 
which come into his hands, in priority to any other 
creditor of the testator in an equal degree. The 
ground for this special privilege is that an executor 
or administiatoi cannot sue, himself, for he is the 
legal representative of the deceased, and, therefore, 
any other (i editor might obtain jiriority over the 
executor by means of a judgment, and so prevent 
the executor receiving anything in satisfaction of 
Ins own debt. in case the assets of the deceased are 
msulficient to pay all creditors 

An executor may retain his debt, even though 
the debt is barred by the Statute of Limitations, 
unless he has already brought an action upon it 
during the lifetime of the testator and failed to 
obtain judgment , but he cannot retain a debt 
which IS unenforceable by reason of some statutory 
provision, e g., the Statute of Frauds or the Sale 
of Goods Act. (See Executor ) 

EXEQUATUR. — When a ( oiisul {q t>.) is appointed 
to act in a foreign country, he is ajipointed by com- 
mission or by patent issued by his own country 
This commission or patent does not of itself allow 
him to exorcise his functions. It must be conlnmed 
by the country to whu h he is appointed, and this 
confirmation is made by means of a dm unient called 
an “ exequatur " It is issucil by the Foreign Ofhee. 
The grant of an exequatur does not follow as a 
matter of course. J'he country to which a consul 
IS acircdited may decline to issue it, or may with- 
draw it if issued This, howevei , is a lare oicut- 
lence, and would only take place in casc's of gross 
misconduct or something similar. The foiin of the 
cxcquaTur varies m dilierent countries In .^omc 
countiics it docs not go beyond a notification that 
the apjiointmcnt ot the consul is duly lecognised 
EXHIBIT. In swearing an aflidavii r.) it 
sometimes hajipens that icfereni c is made in the 
body of the alticlavit to some extianeous document, 
the contents of which aie not set out. Such a 
document is called an exhibit A < ommissiorier for 
oaths {qv) is cuititlcd to make an extra charge for 
each exhibit attached to an allidavit. 

Every exhibit must be marked or numbered for 
the purposes of identification, ancf this marking is 
done or attested by the commissioner Ihe most 
common method adopted is to take the initials of 
the deponent and to add numbeis consecutively 
according to the number of the exhibits 

EXHIBITIONS. — One means, now quite fre- 
quently employc'd, of btingiiig goo<ls to the notice 
of the public 01 the retailer, is by the liade 
exhibition d'hc'sc exhibitions are often conhned 
to one tiade at a time, but sometimes a getieial 
bu.siness exhibition is hedd Olymjiia ns a favourite 
place m London for the larger exhibitions — such as 
the motor show — while in the Agiicultural Hall 
»re held such annual exhib’,1 ions as the Shoe ami 
Leather Fair, Confcctioiu-iy Exhibition, etc Most 
of the large fiiius eoimeeled w'lih the particular 
trade arc rejirescnted, stands and otfices being 
erected for the purpose of enabling them to display 
their products A considerable ainounl of business 
is usually cloq'^', but the chief advantage of such 
exhibitions t .the opportunity they offer for collective 
intercourse. All the new inventions are exhibited; 
and by seeing the various operations connected 
with an industry, new ideas arc originated and liow 
proce.sses suggested, so that the general develop- 
ment, organisation, and pi ogress of the industry 
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are stimulated. Some of the exhibitions are cc^- 
fined to the members of the particular trades, but 
many arc open to the general public. 

In connection with exhibitions, mention should 
be made of the Department of Overseas Trade 
which IS doing so much to assist British manu- 
facturers to capture overseas markets, particularly 
by the holding of trade exhibitions and fairs. In 
addition to organising the annual British Industries 
l*'air, the Department contemplates the arranging 
for itavelling exhibitions abroad, and has also 
under consideration a further scheme for the 
establishment of permanent exhibitions or show- 
rooms m the capitals and principal trading cities 
of ICurojic 

EX INTEREST. — Without interest. 

EX MERO MOTU. — Latin ; “ Of one's own 

accord ” 

EX NEW. — When any new stock or shares are 
about to be issued in a joint stock company, and 
the first offer is made to the existing shareholders, 
a holdoi who sells his original holding " ex new '* 
retains to himself the right to take up the new 
shares himself, instead of passing on the right to 
tlic purchaser of ihe shaies. 

EX OFFKTO. — llus is a Latin phrase, which 
means “ by virtue of one’s office.” Thus, a person 
IS frequently appointed as an official in connection 
with a certain society because he happens to hold 
a particular position. He is then said to occupy 
Ins position ” ex oflicio ” 

EXPANSIVE THEORY, — Ihe theory that in a 
monetary crisis the Bank of England should 
expand, and not contract, its issues Ihc Bank 
Charter Act of 1844 placed ri'st net ions upon the 
issue of notib, but in great financial crises, the Act 
b<is had to be suspended, and then instead of the 
bank rcstncting its issues, it has been permitted 
by the Government to increase them beyond the 
amount of its authorised issue , on each occasion 
the application of the I'lxpansive Theory saved the 
situation after the Restrictive Iheory, as contained 
m the Act, liad proved to be molfeclive 

EX PARTE, — Latin, ” on one iiait,” or ” on one 
side.” It IS always applied to an appln ation which 
is made to a court of law without an opponent 
being fust of all warned or advised as to the matter. 
Thus, rules nisi {q v ) for mandamus {qv), 
prohibition {qv.), etc., are generally applied for in 
the first instance in this way. No final decision 
is ever given upon a mere ex parte application. 
'Ihe merits of the case are inquired into at a later 
stage 

Sometimes the phrase also signifies ” on behalf 
of.” Thus, m certain cases, especially bankruptcy 
matters, where there is neither plaintiff nor 
defendant, strictly so-called, the matter is headed 
” In re k. B , ex parte C D.,” and this .signifies 
that an inquiry is being made into some matter 
which concerns A. B , but that the application is 
made by or on behalf of C. D., or is instituted by 
him. 

EXPECTATION OF LIFE.— This signif^s the 
average after-lifetime of a person of a given age, 
the calculation being made from statistics collected 
during the given number bf years. 

The expectation of life is of use in actuarial 
calculations, and also to a certain extent in esti- 
mating the values of life annuities and amounts 
of life insurance premiums 

The following table gives the mean after-lifetime, 
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otk expectation ot life, of people m the United 
Kingdom, based upon the most recent returns — 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

: 

Male. 

Female. 

0 

4413 

Mil 

53 

17 01 



18 58 

1 

52 22 

54 53 

, 54 

16 40 

17 91 

2 

54J2 

56 'M 

55 

15 79 

17 24 

3 

54 26 

56 49 

56 

15 19 

16 59 

4 

53-98 

56 25 

57 

14 61 

15-95 

5 

53 50 

55-79 

58 

14 04 

15 32 

6 

52 88 

55-18 

:i 59 

13 48 

14-71 

7 

52-16 

54-47 

l| 60 

12 93 

14-10 

8 

' 51 36 

53 68 

1 61 

12 39 

13-51 


50 51 

52-84 

! 62 

11 87 

12 94 

10 

49 63 

51-97 

:i 63 

11-35 

12-37 

11 

48-73 

51-09 

Ij 64 

10-84 i 

11-81 

12 

47 84 

50-21 

1 65 

10 34 

11 27 

13 

46 96 

49.34 

j 66 

9 86 

10-74 

14 

46 08 



48 48 

9 38 

10 22 

15 

45 21 

47-61 

68 

8 93 

9 72 

16 

44 34 

46-75 

j 69 

8 48 

924 

17 

43 50 

45 92 

70 

8-05 

8 78 

18 

42 67 

45 09 

i! 71 

7 64 I 

8-33 

19 1 

41 84 

44 27 

: 72 

7 24 

7 90 

20 

41-02 

43 44 

1 73 

6 86 

7 48 

21 

40 21 

42 62 

;■ 74 

50 

7 08 

22 

39 40 

4 1 -80 

: 75 

6 15 

6-70 

23 

38 60 

40 99 

76 

5 81 

6 34 

24 1 

37 80 

40 17 

77 

5 49 1 

5 99 


25 

37 01 

39-37 

78 

5-19 

5 67 

26 

36 22 

38 56 

79 

4 90 

5 35 

27 

35-43 

37 76 

80 

4 62 

5 05 

28 

34-64 

36-97 

SI 

4-36 

4-77 

29 

.33 85 

36-17 

82 

4 11 

4 51 

30 

33 07 

35 39 

83 

.3 88 

4 26 

31 

32-29 

34 60 

84 

.3 66 

4 02 

32 

31-51 

.33-83 

85 

.3 45 

3 80 

33 

30-75 

33 05 

86 

3 25 

3-59 

34 

29 99 

.32-29 

87 

3 07 

3 39 

35 

29 24 

31-52 

88 

2-89 

321 

36 

28 50 

30-77 

89 

2-73 

3 04 

37 

27-77 

30-02 

90 

2 58 

2 87 

38 

27 05 

29-28 

91 

2 43 

2 73 

39 

26 34 

28-54 

1 

92 

2-30 

2-59 

40 

25 64 

27-82 

93 

2 17 

2-46 

41 

I 24-94 

27 09 

94 

2 06 

' 2-34 

42 

' 24 25 

26 37 

95 

1 1 95 

2 23 

43 

23-56 

25 64 

96 

1 85 

; 2 13 

44 

22-88 

24 92 

97 

i 

j 2 01 

45 

22-20 , 

2^20 

98 

. 1-67 

1 ' . 

46 

, 21-52 

j 23-48 

99 

' 1-58 

1 1 88 

47 

20 86 

22-76 

100 

i 1-51 

i 1 81 

48 

20-20 

, 22 05 

101 

, 1 44 

' 1 74 

49 

19 54 

1 21-35 ‘ 

1 

102 

1-.36 

1 1-68 

50 

18-90 

20-64 

103 

1-28 

1-62 

51 

18-i6 

I 19-95 

104 

1-18 

1-56 

52 

1 

17 63 

1 

i 19-26 

105 

1-02 

1-48 


The table giving the expectation of life, when 
used in conjunction with the tables of compound 
interest (given under Interest), enables the pre- 
sent value of an annuity to be ascertained, and 
other similar calculations to be made. 

EXPECTED TO RANK. — In the case of a bank- 
ruptcy, pi oofs arc jmt in by the various creditors, 
some of which will probably turn out to be debts 
i\hich are not payable out of the b.inkrnpt's estate 
owing to various ciri umstances. Until a thorough 
exanunation has been made, it is unceitam how 
many of these may not be effectual demands, and, 
therefore, in the early stages an estimate is made 
of those wlurh are probably eflective, and these are 
the debts which are “expected to lank" for 
dividend. 

EXPLOSIVES,-- The inaaufacture of (‘xplosives 
has become, owing to u-reiit t vents, one ot the most 
i'U]H)itan1 tiades of tins country, and b\ lecent 
combinations a capital of many millions of pounds 
has been sunk in this species ot business * 

Ivxplosivis may br divuled louglily into two' 
cat<‘gones— indiisliial and w.ulike Indiistnal ex- 
plosive's may likewise lx- p.titly sub divided into 
thice branches, th<' gunpowdei class, tlm nitio 
glyceiine class, and the amnioiii.i class Hie second 
and third of llx'se aie included in the expiessiciii 
“high (‘xj)losiv( s “ hx]tlo-.i\ts loi wai ]>uijh)scs 
mas be (onsideied uiulei lh<’ lieadings ol jiio- 
jiell.ints and disruptivi'S Mining and railway con- 
strue turn on jnesent-day scales aic only lundered 
p()--iblr bv the us<' ol "high (‘\])losiv( s," aiid the 
Go'al Uuiop('<ui conflul whuh ended in November, 
1918, has shown what an ovei whelming part they 
play in niodern warfaic. 

1 he thief ex]>loM\ts now manufaci ured for 
mining j)Ui))OS( s aic g< hgnii(' (the most widely 
use<l of all), gelatine dvnamit(', tollon powdei, 
ammonite, robunte and gunpowdei, whilst tno prin- 
cipal explosives used in warfare are gun cotton, cor- 
dite, ammonal, amatol, lyddite and tn-iutro-tohiol. 
Tlmrc <ue manyothei explosives ot lessei impoit- 
ance, some ol which, indeed, aio essential as 
adpiruts to tliose pist m('niione<l hor examjile, 
fulminate of mercury {q v ) manufactured from 
meicuiy niliat^^l w'lth nitric acid mixed with 
sulphuric acid, is the cliK'f constitu<“nt of the 
(h'tonator wlucli is used to bung to exjilosion the 
charge of, say. cordite as a piopellant, and of, say, 
lyddite as a disrujittint 

Ihis great explosive business is now earned on 
mainly for export pin poses, the relative imj)ortance 
of llie home trade as compared with the oversea 
trade being as one to five 

EXPORT ADYERTISINO. - (See Foreign 
Markets, How to (irr in Ioucji Wrni ) 

EXPORT AOENTS. —This term covers a limited 
chiss ol agents who work from offices m the United 
Kingdom, and are quite distinct from those manif^ 
factuicrs' agents or rejiresentatives who operate 
entiK'ly oveiseas In elfect, the expoit agent pro- 
vides a shipping department for the manufacturer 
who does not feel justified in stalling such a 
dejiattment for him F 1 lie duties undertaken 
au* to jirovidc an office ancj sample room in a 
recognised slnpjiing (juarter, t(^ canvassflthe London, 
Manchester, and other merchant shipjicrs and 
export commission buyers, to obtain conhrmation 
Iro/n the latter, and to take all reasonable means 
for expanding a manufacturer's colonial and foreign 
sales. Ihe more substantial export agents go 
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further than this, and emjdoy travelling repre- 
sentatives who constantly tour certain markets 
abroad, or, as is more usually the case, make special 
journeys by ariangeinent with their principals. 
Further, an experienced export agency him can 
generally be relu d upon to ])Ossess a register of 
appro V('d importers and buyers m all parts of 
the world, the compilation of which is the fruit 
of many years jiractical knowledge, brought con- 
stantly up-to-date, and therefore a very effective 
instrument for circular and catalogue distribution. 
l-',x})oit .lyeiits of the more enterprising type, m 
fact, frecjuently print their own wi^ekly or monthly 
lists, to the cost of which their principals may or 
may not be asked to subscribe, and these are given 
a wide circulation by the means desenbed. The 
agent who arrarigi's a special trip overseas also 
not iinreasonablv looks to the firms he represents 
to make a special expenses contribution in addition 
to the usual commission Such a contiilnition 
wall, of«course, vary according to the nature of the 
♦ trip and the bulk of Ihe samples to be carried, 
and may be anything between £2S and /,^00 per 
lirm represented llis principal activities, how-ever, 
he in working the export interests of mainifactiircrs 
at the home end of the business On the whole, 
the export agent’s position is not so important, 
nor his selling influence so wide-spread, as might 
be the case Certainly he is not the oipiivalent of 
the American commission export house, which latter 
approximates more nearly to the Fnglish merchant 
shipper. His limited position is m part due to the 
fact that the ground is so largely covered by other 
moans under the traditional British export trade 
system, in which the commission buying agent 
plays so large a r61e Also his opportunities arc 
so commonly in respect of manufacturers who 
desire only to make a tentative bid for the export 
trade with a minimum of expense and responsibility. 
He thus only too often finds himself in the 
unhappy position of doing the spadework for a firm 
which will eventually open an export department 
of its own when his labours have made this worth 
while. This does not invanably happen, of course, 
but such conditions do not conduce to the export 
agency business being placed on the footing which 
it ought to occupy 

EXPORTATION, — 'Thu act of sending commodi- 
ties out of one country into another. 

EXPORT RI YINO AOENTS.- -Jhe commission 
buying agent foi overseas markets is dislmcfly a 
British institution, and a very important factor in 
Bnfish export trade, nj.nking in many resjiects 
on a level with the merchant shipper. His function 
is to buy in England for one c>r more wholesale 
importers abroad, to sujierintcnd the shipment of 
the goods he buys, and to finance the buying end 
of his client's business. He rloes all this undei an 
agency arrangement, and is paid solely by com- 
mission on the total value*ot the buying he does, 
such commission varvuig mainly between per 
cent and 2^ pei cent He has to be an expert buyer 
of a wide range of goods, and, as he makes himself 
responsible for all jiaymcnts to the mauufactuiers 
from whom he buys, settling his accounts with them 
month by menth, ]ie has to possess an intimate 
knowledge tf his oversea^ ptincipals' credit capacity, 
or he might easily saddle himself with responsibilities 
beyond their power to cover at the customary 
half-yearlv balancing of accounts and settlement. 
In most cases, of course, the buying agent is sup- 
ported by deposits made m London by the firms for 


which he buys, and against these deposits he can 
draw at need ; but not infrequently it happens that 
he is the financial power behind the overseas firm, 
and IS its principal creditor. The character of his 
buying has to some extent changed in recent years, 
tor, whereas at one time he invariably received 
“ open " indents to execute, with instructions of 
the most general nature, he nowadays receives a 
larger number of “ specific " indents leaving him 
practically no discretion beyond that of an indent 
clerk, and no duties beyond “confirming” oiders 
and arranging for their shipment. Ihe ” sjiecific ” 
indent is, of couise, the outcome of the labours of 
the manufactuier's own oveiseas agent, and of 
such other influences as the development of adver- 
tising in trade journals and other media. A point 
in favour of the commission buying agent is that 
he enables the importei to enjoy the widest possible 
choice of sources of supply among the manufacturers 
ol lh(' United Kingdom, thus distributing export 
ordiTs among many of the latter who would not 
otherwise be likely to particij>ate On the other 
hand, he has a distinct mfiucncc tow^ard giving the 
('xport trade a more retail character than it used 
to possess, as many agents live by seiving a score 
or two imjiorteis ol the smallest calibre — peojde 
whose business may aggregate to sumelliing sub- 
stantial, but whose individual oiders are apt to 
be of negligible si/e and value 

EXPORT CATALOfillES. — In the expoit trade 
catalogues serve a somewhat different purpose from 
that intended in the home trade, and require very 
distinct diltcrences m their prejiaration They do 
not go to surfeited buyers likely to droj) them into 
the waste paj)er basket, as may happen so often 
Hi the United Kingtlom, but to merchants in 
colonial and foreign markets whose chief pioblcm 
IS often to keep in up-to-date loin h \Mth sources of 
supply, and who consequently welcome and preserve 
for study and freciuent refcrcnci' all classes of 
advertising matter which is intelligible to them. 
That IS the whole point, to provide; .i catalogue 
which shall be intelligible to men of other languages, 
and monetary systems, w'ho lack much information 
which IS the daily common-place knowledge of the 
British business man. It is obvious, therefore, 
that It IS well worth while to make an export cata- 
logue fully comprehensive and informative- the 
overseas buyer cannot atford to wait for weeks to 
receive replies on minor details tluough the post — 
and it is also wuse to make it attractive in appear- 
ance and durable in form, something which it is 
a pleasure to handle and which can be filed for 
permanent use 

The Language Difficulty. The question of language 
is one which cannot be burked, no matter what 
expense of translation and printing it may involve! 
The English language wall, of course, serve for 
catalogues designed for British colonial markets, 
and even for one or two foreign markets such as 
Sweden, but it is quite an error to imagine that 
English is understood all over ,Uie world. Indeed, 
there are some markets, such as Spam, Portugal and 
the Latin-American Republics, where buyt'rs who- 
may have a perfect knowledge of English are none 
ihe less deeply affronted by the apparent .slight 
put upon their own language by the receipt of 
advertising matter in any other. Consequently, 
there are only two courses which may be followed. 
Either one catalogue may be prepaffed in three 
principal languages, say English, French and 
Spanish, and made to serve for the whole world i 
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or, better still, if the business to be obtained 
warrants the expense, a separate catalogue for 
every market may be prepared. In any case, it is 
important that the work of translation should be 
done by cxpcit commercial translators, acapiaintcd 
with technical teirns and special kIujius such as 
are to be found in no oidinary dutionarc 

Quoting, idpially imjioitanl is it that the fullest 
possible information should be given m the shape 
of wholesale prices and discounts, again because 
of the difliculty of protracted correspondence on 
the subject, and also because the immediate posses- 
sion of cost details may be the detirmining factor 
in the buyei’s choice betwcj'n two coinjietitive 
lines. Such details should be given m the currency 
of th« particular piarket, as sterling quotations 
are ^mplv meaningless to foreign buyers, the 
majority of whom are accustomed to the easy 
decimal system. C I F prices should be woiked 
out and ([noted in every case if possible, this being 
a convenience greatly appreciated in all markets 
In doing this it is necessary to leave a sufficient 
margin to coc'cr variations in rates of o\rhang(‘, 
or it should be clearly st.ited that all ([notations 
are subject to such v.inations All disc^ounts should 
be quod'd, and the dilTiculty of giving these whole- 
sale terms can be overcome by printing the discounts 
on a detachable slip which the wholesaler lan 
remove if he desires to show the catalogue to a 
customer A list of simple code words for cabling 
should be included, covering every item in the 
catalogue and every possible sue, variation, ([uantity 
and mimber, and all parts for replacem«mt Illus- 
trations, which speak in the universal languag(‘ of 
the eye, are even moie usidul than in hoim* ti<ul(‘ 
catalogues Another point is that iqi-to dat(‘ 
technical information is never wasted m engineering 
and similar catalogues In fact, a catah'igiK' whu li 
has some of the chai actcristics of a text-book comes 
refresiiingly tci jirofessional im'n m far [ilaces, who 
may feel out of touch witli the latest devol()[>m(mts, 
and who accordingly treasuie any technical 
information which comes their way 

EXIM)UT (IlKl)lT Ti:R>I8.-(See l-xioKi 
Trade, Organisation of) 

EXPORTERS. — The persons who are engaged in 
sending goods to foreign countries. 

EXPORT INVOICE.— An ex[)oil or shqiping 
invoice refers to goods sold fot dehv(‘ry abroad, 
and it will necessarily contain intormation not 
found on ordinary inland invoices, e , maiks. 
numbers, weights, and measuriinents of tie 
packages, shipjung chargi'-,, (dc. 

EXPORTS. — The goods sent out of a count ly in 
commetce The greater part of J3ritish exports < on- 
'sists of cotton and woollen goods Most of the 
cotton goods are made in South Lancashire, the 
mills there employing more than half i million 
operatives. Woollen goods aie manufactured in the 
West Riding of Yoikshire, m the West of Engj.' id, 
and in Wales, thij number of persons occuo' in 
the industry .being nearly half-a-million let.d 
goods^and machinery come next in th(3 ordi i of 
value of exports 

Of natural products, the only exjujit of conse- 
quence is coal. 

Tables of exports, as well as tables of imports, 
are now carefully prepared by every mercantile 
nation, an# they give an accurate idea of the inlei- 
national trade of a country. It is a debatable 
point, however, as to how far these tables are an 
absolute test of the real prosperity of a country, for. 


after all, the internal tiadc ol such a country as 
England must always bo of enormous volume, 
probably 70 per cent, at least of tiie total trade 
which is done. 

EXPORT TRVOE. If a country wiTc entiiely 
self-Mijq)oiling, piodiicmg within its boundaries 
all the reqmiemcmts of its population, it could 
[uob.iblv Milisist watlioiit any loicign trade what- 
ever , but as, owing to climatic and other condi- 
tions, this is out of the ([uicstion- although some 
countries are undoubtedly nearer that independent 
position than others -an exchange of commodities 
must take [>la.cc, loi in the long luu a nation can 
pay for [)ro<lucts and commoiiitics which it imports, 
only by means of [iroducts and commodities which 
it exjiorts In the case ol Gieat Rritain, the 
[uojioition that oui e\[»oits beai to oui mqiorls 
Is the touchstone of our linaiuial [')ros[H i it y. We 
cannot go on lor ever inqioiting if we have not the 
necessary assets in the goods that we [iipduce in 
ouloi to pay for what we aie buying. liierefore, 
oui statesmen and business nun scan with anxious 
interest the immtlily trade lelmns of the Iloaid of 
1 rado 

The (>x[)oit trade, to be revu'wx'd gemually, 
would be l.ngi'ly a niattei of statistics — lows and 
(olunms ol figui cs. which would lie .soon out ol date 
and wludi are not at ail easy to make icadabjc 
and interesting It is not inlcnded, tlieiefoie, 
to rie.il w'lth these in this aiticle, and readers 
mteicsted aic lefeiied to 'J he Board of Trade 
Journal 

All matters legardmg the exjKirl ol goods arc 
dealt with undei s<>j)aiate luMdings, such as, for 
exainph , Consdlak Invoici s , CnsroMS For- 
MAi.niis, ICxi’Oitr ru\Di'., Okgxnisat ion of; 
I'OKFK.N MxRKlilS, HoW lO G !• 1 IN '1 OUCH 
With ; Shipping Goods Adroad ; Idc. 

EXPORT TRADE, ORGANISATION OF. The 

British ex[)ort system, with all its conqilexily and 
vast scope, its radical dilfm cnc.es from the systems 
cmjiloyed by the olhei gieat commercial nations of 
the world, finds its roots m the methods initiated 
by the men bant adventuKus and tiading conqraiiies 
of h.lizabethan times 'Ihc fonner had to launcli 
then cargoes into daik paits of the earth wheie no 
organised buying system existed, and where the 
caprice ol tin* maikids decideil the success of a 
v(Miture fhe mauufaclinei had little to say in 
file matter, and was content to S(‘ll Ins goods to the 
merchant .md to tioubh' no furtlun as to their 
di'stmafioii and fate 1 h(' imu chant was his 
ciistoimu, and not the foreign biiye: So he stands 
to-day, still glad to use the intei mediai y seiwices 
of tlie merchant shippei and t lu' ( ommission buying 
agent instead of dealing direct with oversea markets. 
Without such a systeuii no manufacturer could 
lio)Hr to do a world wide' trade, for none' could 
find and sue e (“ssfully '‘iiqiloy the huge capital that 
woiilel be u ([Hired to create a demand in, and 
iinance ordeis fioni, all the uumeious markets 
which are lieavy buyers of Brilisli goods The 
comparatively modern rise of international coinpe- 
t it 1041 on a large ^aie has compelled certain 
modifications of tlu' system, jnit the manufacturer 
has louml a satisfactory method of [luthing his own 
iniciests m overseas markets without antagonising 
the m( o hant shipper or sacrificing the convenient 
aifangemcnt by winch payment is madein England, 
and financial risk is so liiniteel as to be almost non- 
existent Commission buying nowMso largely supple- 
ments tin work of the me'rchant shipper, and this 
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is derived more or less directly from the organisation in London ; those of the other large wholesale 
of the old Cluiia, Last India, Hudson Bay and importers more generally pass through the hands 
similar trading companies, whose agents, factors of commission buying agents ; and those of smaller 
or managers abroad used to indent on the head- Europeah and most native importers are handled 
quarters in London, where the actual buying was by the merchant shipper. To take the latter first,, 
done and shipment arranged by staffs of experts, his functions are not only described at length 
The Amciicaus have evolved an entirely difierent elsewhere (see Merchant Shipper), but are fairly 
system under which the export interests of manu- apparent In his title. He buys and sells on his own 
facturers are grouped m the hands of commission account, taking his profit as a merchant, and he is 
selling houses, but that system would probably able advantageously to handle a large amount of 
not so satisfactorily meet the much wider and more miscellaneous business, not only shipping Targe 
diverse needs of the British export trade. quantities in bulk, but making up an indent 

The Overseafl Importer. Thus we have at one end consisting of numerous small items into one consign- 
of the machine the manufacturer, and at the other ment which can be profitably shipped. His 
end the wholesale importer, with the merchant operations arc not necessarily confined to tliis small 
shipper, tlic commission buying agent, the shipping and miscellaneous business, but it is in the handling 
and forwarding agent, the overseas agent or repre- of this that he performs a specially valuable service, 
sentativc, and the export selling agent all inter- His knowledge of his clients and their circum- 
vening. In spite of these intermediaries, howevci, stances and requirements also enables him to give 
the maivifacturcr should possess sutficient imagma- special credit facilities which the maniifactui er 
tion and actual knowledge to be able to visualise would be unable to consider. The commission 
his ultimate customer, and to know him as some- buying agent is in an entirely different ])Ositioii. 
thing more than a mere “mark." Roughly, the His work is done solely as the agent of an impoi ter, 
wholesale impoiling houses may be classifieil under or numbei of importers, under definite iiistiuctions, 
three heads. The first aie tlie “ coast houses “ and and foi a fii«}d rate of commission. He buys in the 
their inland equivalents, which have flourished for open market, having no slocks to dispose of, and 
generations in the colonial and South Ameiic.ui hcacceptsallfinancialresponsibditytothcmaiiii- 
mrrkcts, and at the Treaty Ports of th(' Far East facturer. Nominally the agent of the importei. 
They pioneered the tiadc in these territories, and and often indebted to the latter for Hk* cajuted 

at one time it was only thiough them that u])- on which ho staits business, he is also just as often 

country storckccpeis could obtain supplies To a the importer’s substantial creditor, and the sole 

large extent, indeed, the storekeepers and native arbiter as to the amount of the latter's buying 

merchants weio tied to them by financial obligations, commitments His commission is calculated on the 
and also depended upon them for the disposal of amount puichased and shipped in a given pciiod, 
the large quantities of produce which had to bo and may be taken as averaging per cent, to 
accepted from fanners and natives in lieu of cash. 2^ per cent on most staple lines 
This business, by the way, brought a double profit Stalling Agoots. The day has passed when the 
both to them and to the storekeepers— a profit manufacturer could rest content with the ordeis 
on the goods sold, and a profit on the produce handed out to him by the goodwill of his friends 
received for the goods. These “coast houses” — among the merchant shippers and commission 
rather a misnomer to-day, and falling out of use — buyers. He is forced to meet competition by 
invariably have their own buying houses in London, inducing importers to specify his particular goods 
usually uiifler (he direction of senior paitneis wlio in their indents, and he does this by the employment 
are thus enabled to complete then business careers of agents (see Export Agents and Overseas 
at home after being exiled for more or less lengthy Representatives) who perform this duty for him 

S eriods of thmr lives in their colonial establishments. without in any way interfering with the functions 
d later origin, but even greater aggregate impoi t- and interests of the shipping and buying houses, 
ande, is the wholesale merchant who, having started They originally objected strenuously to the specific 
life as a shop assistant or small storekeeper, has indent, but accept it as an established feature of 
struggled to independence <lurmg some peiiod of the trade to-day These selling agents do not actu- 
prosperity, doing his buying, and incidentally ally book orders, but obtain the importer's promise 
obtaining a certain amount of financial support, to indent for their principal's goods, and then 
through a commission agent m London. This type notify the manufacturer of the particulars and he 
of importer has successfully challenged the “ coast seeks confirmation of the order from the importer’s 
house” in most markets, and nowadays competes shipping connections when the indent arrives. Over-^ 
on level terms, so that there is little or nothing to seas representatives who perform this work ar^ 
distinguish between the two. Tl\e third class is invariably on a commission basis, and represent a 
the “ native ” importer, a term which is both group of firms, the type of commerical traveller 
unpleasant and misleading in its failure to dis- who is a salaried employee being almost unknown 
crimina'tc between a merchant prince of Japan, m the export trade. 

a respected Chinese “ compradoro,” a Parsee of Quoting, Sampling, otc. Allied to the work of 
international repute, and the shifty Levantine the selling agents is that of quoting, sampling, 
trader or negro sample-hunter of the West Coast catalogue distribution, etc. In quoting, whether 
of Africa. . in catalogues or by letter, the importer’s own 

The Merchant Shioper and Commission Buyer, language and currency should be used,- and through 
To the maniir'acturer each and all of these importers rates given, with all shipping and other discounts, 
are simply “ marks ” — that is, they arc known to Special terms should be used carefully, and with 
himinapurely impersonal way by the distinguishing an expert understanding of their exact meaning, 
marks which the shipping firm instruct him to place For example, c.t/. is sometimes wronj?ly assumed 
on the goods intended for them. The indents of to possess the same meaning as “ Franco,” whereas 
the “ coast houses,” as already stated, reach him the one covers costs only to the wharf at the port 
through the medium of their own buying houses of disembarkation, while the other means free 
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delivery to the importer's very door. F.o.b., f o.s., they arc shipped they become the property of the 
and f.o.r. provide another typical cause of con- consignee, in whose favour the insurance policy is 
fusion to novices, the first covering charges to the always made out. Tlie ca /. contract merely places 
ship's hold, the second only to the wharf alongside on the shippci the onus of arranging insurance on 
the ship, and the third merely to the railway at the behalf of the consignee, and paying or crediting 
nearest point to the factory, yet it is sometimes him with the cost of freight. 

assumed that all three amount* to much the same Consular Invoices, In making shipments it is 

thing and mean vaguely costs from factoiy to the especially imjmrtant to fulfil with exactitude the 
ship. Sampling for expoit is a difficult question special requirements of the authorities m intlividual 
as a rule It is too expensive a process to scatter markets, and particularly those conc('ined with the 
samples broadcast, but where there is any real hope provision of consular invoices (q.v.). Forms for pro- 
of orders resulting, it is usually possible to persuade paring the latter can be obtained from the respective 
buying houses to accept for distribution to their consuls in England, and usually call foi a complete 
"marks” a limited number of samples invoiced list of llie goods shipped, with inaikmgs, weights, 
at cost price That is the only method by which values, etc , while a declaialioii as to tlie accuracy 
sampling can be made woith while. of these details, and in some cases a certificate a.s 

Paoking for Export. This is a class of work Ix'st to the country of origin, has to be signed by the 
left in the hands of the exjiert packing firms who shippci. 'J his, when conij^Ietoil, is ceitilied by the 
specialise m it. They [lack lor shipment and make consul, who is aulhoiised to chaige a fee for the 
themselves responsible for the despatch of a con- w'oik 'llueeoi nidiecopiesai e invai lably depianded, 
signment to the (locks. Moi cover, tliey keep them- ami the lecpiired numbei must actompaiiy the 
selves posted in regard to the requiiemenls of shipping <locuinents to tlie consignie, who may 
railway and shijiping companies and of t hi' customs otherwisf* find himselt m serious dilliculty, am! 
aulhontie.s in all inaikets, though it is usually possibl) liable to im^ie or less lieavy tuii's 
advisable to check their w'ork betoie shipment. M6tbodB of Payment, In a limited number (;t 
In fact, it is the duty of the shipper, either mcichiint cases shippcis obtain payment tiom their customers 
or comiuission buyer, to inspect all consignments abioad I'ltliei by dnect icmittance or by cmjiloying 
before authorising their despatch agents on the spot to collect amounts du«' against 

Molhods of Shipment, Hk' buying and selling of deiueiy of goi^ids Mme geneially toiivenienf, 
the goods, and their jiackmg tor shipment, having howiwer, and theiefoie lar move widely used, w 
beim dealt with, the subsc(iuent 1)1 oci dm c n> mainly tlu' system umlei wdiuli lulls of i xchango arc 
of academic int('test to the luanuf.uitTiicr, but of vi'iy employed dhis lyp(' oi coiimuicial instrument i» 
piactical mteiesl t,) tlie shqiper and his impoitmg not only a means toi obtaining payment, but also 

connections. Tlu' fust ])Oint in tins connection is enables tlie shipjiei — who lias ])iobably settled 

the choice of vessel tofshij) by, <vs tlim may liavc with his inanufaclmeis on ( ash or one mouth terms 

an impoitanl bearing oh the rates of freight paid — to raise money on the secuiity ol the goods 

For “roughs” and geneial cargo the ordinary shqiped, am] to le-imploy it during tlu' pt'iiod he 
luteniu'diate or cargo vessels should be chosen, necessarily has to v\a)t for completion by his 
and marl brmt lates should only bo paid on gorjcls importing clients A bill ol ( xchang(‘ is simply an 
which arc ui gently wanted, pel ishable, or of sufficient unconditional oidei on the peison to whom it is 
value to make the dittercnce in cost of carimge addressed to pay on (Icmaml, or at a fix.ul date, 
comparativc'ly immateiial. The shipping couquvny a certain sum of money to a speerfiod person, or 
must be advised of the desjiatch of the goods by to bearer. Being an unconditional order, the bill 
means of a ” Merchandise Declaration,” which is becomes negotiable after acce))lance and mdorso- 
a full description ot the packages and thmr value, meat. It is also regaidcd as complete Ic'gal proof of 
with instiuctious as to insurance. Arrival at (lie indebtedness, and saves tlic production at much 
docks should be carefully timed for alter the cost and trouble of otliei evidence in cases of 
advertised " alongside ” date, so as to avoid liability dispute I'he usual practice is to draw bills in lrij>li- 

for demurrage. On receipt of the "Merchandise cate, tin.' first to arrive ami be ])iescnted being 

Declaration,” the shipping company forward to the the only operative one J he shipper wlio desires 
shipper a freight note and bill of lading, the former to obtain an advance on goods .shriipcd draws a 
being simply a debit note for the freight charges, set ot bills on thy consignee, and deposits them 
and the latter may be summarily described as a and the bill ot lading, msurance policy, etc., with 
detailed certificate of shipment. Bills of Jading the bank. Usually, too, he has to ])rovidc a letter 

are made out in tiiplicate, two being received by of hypothecation, which is an authorisation for the 

•the consignor, who sends one witli a set of invoices bank to di'hvcr the shipping documents when the 

to the importer. These arc the " shipping docn- bill has Ix'cn honoured, or, it dishonourccl, to 

ments ” without which the im])ortcr cannot obiain disjiose ot the goods tor tlie benefit of the shipper 

possession of the goods on their arrival at his ])ort. and to take the amount of the bill from the proceeds. 

Freight becomes payable on the arrival of tht bip. That, in brn't, is the simple outline of the machinery 

and may be demanded before discharging opc) nas of payment, though much moie could be said 

commence. Ihe* shipper is responsible ' ks concerning the nature and methods of employment 

payment, and may arrange to pay it in advance of bills ot exchange under various conditions, 

by special agreement. It is usuaUy quoted nher Export iTcdit Tt rms. These vary in regard to 

weight or rr^asu^ment ton at the option ot the every market, and no hard and fast rule can be 

shipowner, the measurement ton being calculated laid down concerning them* Some 4;ountries, or 

at 40 cubic feet outside dimensions The principal special trades in those countries, demand long 

forms of contract under which shipnients are made (Tcdits , others pay immediately. On the whole, 

are " Freoa on Board,” and " Cost, Insurance, it ,is a (|uestioa wluch concerns the merchant 

Freight,” and it is a fact not generally realised shipper far more than the manufacturer, the latter 

that under both the shipper’s liability ends with of whom draws payment from tlyj home shipper or 

placing the goods on board. From the moment buyer except under rare and special circumstances. 
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The distance of an overseas market from the 
United Kingdom is naturally an important 
factor affecting the usance of bills of exchange, 
but apart fiom this it may be taken as a general 
rule that count ii.-s whose staple industry is agricul- 
ture, and in some cases trades which are dependent 
upon that industry, piovidethc long credit markets. 

'1 he reason is lairly obvious Farmers have their 
money locked u]) tiom haivest to harvest m non- 
lupiid resouices. They receive the bulk of their 
incomes nuire or less in the lumji once a year, and 
it is then that they make their payments. Conse- 
quently, the local wholesalers and retailers have 
to wait tor these annual periods, and are compelled 
in the meantime to trade laigely on credit, which 
they demand from shippers. Unless they arc 
granted this credit they cannot send indents, but 
there IS always the compensating fact that they 
pay for the financial accommodation required, and 
are generally less exigent in the matter of prices. 
British bills drawn on the United States are most 
commonly at 60 to 90 days’ sight, and this is a fairly 
general rule in regard to Australia, South Africa, 
the Argentine, Brazil, Bolivia, Chili, Mexico, Para- 
guay, Peru, and Uiugnay, though in the two British 
Dominions mentioned bills are ficquently drawn 
at all peiiods from sight to 120 days' siglit. Canada 
is notably a " casli against documents" market, 
wtule a country like China, with its great exchange 
variations, is more conveniently dealt with by direct 
remittance instead of bills The Central European 
and Balkan States arc nearly all markets which 
requue long credits, but m regard to most of them 
special faciiilies can be obtained by shippers under 
the British Board ot 'I'rade's export credits scheme. 
Since Itu' Great War, too, banks and financial 
corpoialions have been established in Great Britain 
to specialise m providing facilities for expot I trade, 
and many of the leading general banks have 
initialed more libcial policies in this respect, and 
have created spei i.d departments for putting those 
policies into practice (S<’e Shippino Goods Abroad). 
EXPRESS DEUVi:RY.-(Sce Post) 

EXPRESS, UNITED STATES.— Express com- 
panies for ttie rapid transmission of parcels and 
luggage and light goods generally perform in the 
United States the function of the Post Office or 
the railways in the United Kingdom an<l the Con- 
tinent of Europe. The express business in America 
had its origin m the custom among the people of 
entrusting packages for delivery to travellers, 
stage drivers, clerks of vessels, and conductors of 
trains, and giving them orders to execute The 
absence of any systematised method of conducting 
business of this kind suggested to William F. 
narndcn,,a conductor on the Boston and Worcester 
railway, to undertake on bis own account the 
carriage of jiackages by special messenger between 
the great centres of industry and travel. Being 
encouraged by others, he contracted, in 1838, with 
the Boston and Worcester Railioad for the carriage 
of packages over its line. Hamden, at this time, 
lived at Boston, and recorded himself as an 
" express packages carrier ” In 1839 he arranged 
with the Providence Koad and the New York 
Steamboat ^f.o'’mpan> to operate over their lines 
between New York and Boston four times a week 
Harndon himself was the messenger, and earned 
his packages at first in a small handbag and aVer- 
wards m a stout trunk. Obliged to leave the com- 
pany's service or^ abandon lus enterprise, he started 
an " express ” service between Boston and New 


York. In 1840 Hamden extended his business to 
Philadelphia , he also established agencies m the 
great centres of Europe for the carnage of trans- 
atlantic packages, the soliciting of emigrants, and 
the purchase and sale of foreign exchange. Hamden’s 
success and enterprise served to incite others to 
enter the business The attempt to carry letters 
was stopped by the Government as interfering with 
the Post Office. 

The general management of the express com- 
panies is entrusted to a president and a board of 
directors, under whom the business is directed by 
division superintendents and other officers, much 
as the local affairs of railroad companies arc con- 
ducted. These ofheers have immediate charge of 
the servants of the company, regulate their salaries, 
adjust claims, fix the tariff rates, and perform. other 
imiiortant functions The propeity of the com- 
panies, including the valuables entrusted to them, 
is under the immediate care of the agents at the 
various stations, and they arc responsible to the 
companies for its safe custody. The companies 
employ experts called route agents, whose duty it 
is to examine the affairs of the agencies and see that 
their accounts are kept in accordance with the pre- 
scribed form, and that they duly account for all 
moneys coming into their possession. The expedi- 
tion with which the business is conducted renders it 
impossible at the time methodically to compare the 
artules with the receipts which pass between the 
ilifferent officials of the company. Hence the clement 
of good faith between subordinates assumes an 
impoitancc that cannot, perhaps, be found m any 
other business of equal magnitude It thus becomes 
necessary that the greatest care should be exercised 
in introducing new men into the service. The 
various blanks employed by the cxpicss companies 
in connection with their business conform gcncially 
to those used in connection with the goods traffic of 
railroads, but with some necessary changes and 
modifications. 

Soon after the discovery of gold m San Francisco 
in 1848, when great luimbors went there to assist in 
developing the resources of that region, the express 
readily anticipated thoir necessities for prompt and 
reliable commercial intercourse with tne East by 
opening agencies in San Fiancisco, and at the 
various mining camps on the Pacific Coast, for the 
transmission of packages, money, and gold-dust, 
and foi the transaction of a banking business, 

The expiess business is the least bulky and 
relatively the most profitable that is handled by 
common carriers. It is made up of innumerable 
items that, wlule singly of httle importance, are 
yet in the aggregate of great value, and of a 
character that can pay a better price than ordinary 
freight. The business embraces the carriage and 
insurance of property and valuables (save baggage, 
for which no special charge is made by the carrier) 
transported on passenger trains. It also embraces 
the collection of accounts and the execution of 
papers, and the carriage of valuable^documents and 
letters. While the express business is still re^^tively 
very profitable, it is not now as productive as it was 
at one time. The introduction of the money-order 
department in connection with the postal service, 
whereby the people are able to remit small amounts 
of money through the mails for a merely nominal 
fee, with other concessions made by i*he Govern- 
ment, has greatly reduced the demand upon the 
companies for services of this kind, and necessitated 
also an immediate and marked reduction m the 
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rates asked for doing such business. The express 
business has also been greatly undermined by the use 
of refrigerator cars and the introduction of fast freight 
traiins and other improvements and appliances 
in the freight department of railroacfs. The 
parcels that make up the tralTic of the express com- 
panies embrace the articles requiring tian^j^ortation 
that are too valuable to be entrusted to the com- 
paratively rude appliances of the goods dcpaitment 
of carriers. It includes a class of jnoperty that 
icquires the constant guardianship of a tiustwoithy 
messenger. Much of the business that is done by 
this department of the service requires (juickness of 
delivery. The most profitable brancli of the cxpiess 
business is comprised in the collection c>f noti's, 
drafts, and accounts ; in the attention given to the 
execiil^n of deeds, ( onveyanccs, and contracts , in 
the transportation of gold and silver coin, bank- 
notes. deeds, contracts, bullion, precious stones, 
jewellery, gold and silver waic. jdated articles, 
co.stly juclurcs, statuary and other ai tides of viitii . 
also musical instruments, laces, furs, silks, china 
buds, valuable animals, delicate fruits, fresh vege- 
tables, and fish 'J he distribution of newspapers, 
magazines, and books is ccaiductcxl largely through 
the medium of the express business, and yields a 
handsome income .Ml the great dailies, and m.iny 
of tile wc'ekly papeis, find their way to interior 
cities, towns, villages, and hamlets in this wav. 

It has to a gtcat extent created the business of 
transporting varieties of game, poultry, fish, oysters, 
fruit, and vegetables to localitic's where they are 
not usually obtainable 

In the large cities the carrier provides the facili- 
ties, including men and teams, required to traverse 
the streets from door to door for the luirjiose of 
collecting ancl dcliveriiig the goods consigned to his 
caic Convenient olficcs that are accessible to the 
business c c)minunity are also needed in handling the 
tralfic, ancl capacious and costly vaults must be at 
hand in which to store the more valuable articles. 
'Ihc conduct of the express business by companies 
organised for the juirpose is a tacit acknowledgment 
on the part of other earners that the former are able 
to do the business with exceptional economy and 
efficiency. The measure of sue cess that characierises 
the conduct of the express business by .separate 
organisations is, however, directly dependent upon 
the goodwill and co-operation of the companies 
owning the lines over which they operate ; and 
while the latter cannot, perhaps, exclude the express 
lines, still Iheic is nothing to prevent them carrying 
on the business mdepenclently if they see fit, ancl 
the fact that this is so places the express companu^s 
at their mercy. The basis upon which the express 
companies do business with the lailroad comj'ames 
varies upon dilieient roads according to the extent 
and character of the business done Upon the bulk 
of the lines there is a minimum rate per day for a 
stipulated amount of traffic, and when the amount 
of business it provides for is cxc.ceded, an addile nal 
charge is made by the railroad companies Tlie 
princij^l express companies in the United States 
touch at all the great commercidl centres, and are 
thus able individually to do most ol the business 
that IS offered them without the inteivcntion or 
co-operation of other organisations. This fact adds 
gicatly to the security and convenience they offer 
the pubhc, is in the event of lo.ss or damage settle- 
ments can be made without reference to other 
companies. 

Were the expicss companies dissc.)hcd, the 


railway lines could not supply the needs of the public. 
There is an interval between the act of transporta- 
tion and the demands of the public which r^lway 
companies do not fill, and wcio not organised to fill, 
and which renders the express so essential to the 
general wolfaie of the community The expicss, in 
its turn, is among the most elfitieiil suppoiters of 
the railway s) stems At a low cstim.ite, the routes 
of the express now (over 200, OOO miles of railroad, 
steamboat, and stage lines , the numb('r of package.s 
of rni'r( handise annually ( an led is ovei 100,000,000 ; 
the number of money jitu kag(;s tiansporlcd is 
20,000,0(M). It empfijys 50,000 nun at 40.000 
agent les 

KX SHIP. — 'J'ho nuMiiing of tins term is that 
goods are sold tree out of the ship, the jnirchasor 
pioviding the means t)f icmoval, and the n'Sjionsi- 
bility of the vendor ending as soon as (lie goods 
leave the ship's side 

EXTRACT OF MEAT.— 'I'hc nutritious eiements 
of animal food condensed into small bulk The 
extract is prcjiarcd by choi'isiig the meat and 
heating it in water until one-eighth of it is dis- 
solved. The lupnd is then condensed, and the 
extiact preserved in heriuetu ally sealed vesseL-.. 
A large trade is earned on in this artule in 
England, Germany, and South ,\ineiu.a 

EXTRADITION. -No (ountiv, in the oidinaiy 
course of (lungs, e\ei took the trouble to inquire 
into the (ircumstaiu es (onius tod with a (rirmnal 
otfeiue (oinmitted in .mother (ountry. But by 
international (oinity this .state of alfairs has been 
completely (hanged, and the ]^ra<tu(^ ot extradi- 
tion has giown up, wliu h may be desi nbcsl as the 
handing over of .i jaisoner ,u(ust‘<l of ciinu* by the 
goveinment of llui (ountry in whu h the alleged 
(rinun.d has taken lefugc to the government of the 
country within whose junsdiclion the tniiie has 
been committed, in order that he may be dealt 
with ac-couling to the laws of that ( ountry. Crime 
IS essentially local, and every jierson who re.sides 
within a paiticular territory, whether he is a native 
or an alien, is subject to the ciiminal law of the 
Slate But, as stated above, no country will under- 
take the prosecution and punishment of a crnmnal 
for any offence not committed within its own 
tciritoiy. 

Exliaditujn is entirely legulated by treaty, and 
thcie are now treaties existing between the majority 
of civilised States bv whu h the contrai ting nations 
agree to give up fugitiv'cs from justict' found within 
their territories, if .they are (h.arged with i.ertain 
sju^cified offent cs, and jirovided that the jirojier 
proi eedings arc taken In the absi'iuc of any treaty, 
theie IS no obligation imposed by international law 
((/ V ) that a State shall suiiender a fugitive ciiminal , 
but this IS fic(|ucritly done as a matter of i ourlesy 
and comity by tiieiully nations without treaty. 
The English |)io(edurc is regulated by three Ads 
of Parhamciit, passcvl m 1870, 1873, and 1895 
rcsjiectively, and the King is empowered by Order 
in Council {q V ) to make these rules applicable to 
any foreign Slatii with which an airangement is 
made, Ihe arrange' ”t or treaty, however, unlike 
(ithei tKMtics, must be submitted Kr the a])jiroval 
of Bailrainent. * • 

The piartnc of different ( ountrics v.arics, and it 
IS only po-.ub)e to state heic what is the customary 
luim of procedure when a person who is charged 
witli a (lime alleged to have been committed in 
another country is found within the United King- 
dom A diplomatic representative of the foreign 
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country applies to the Home Secretary for his 
surrender The Home Secretary then inquires 
whether the crime is of a political character, i e., 
one which is incidental to and forms a part of a 
political disturbance. If it is, no order will be made ; 
but if it IS an offence covered by the extradition 
treaty lu existence, the Home Secretary sends an 
order to a magistrate or a justice of the peace to 
issue a warrant of arrest. The prisoner is then 
brought before the magistrate or the justices, and 
a pritnd facie case being made out against him, an 
Older IS made for his extradition Fifteen days arc 
allowed within which the jinsoner may appeal, but 
at the end of that time, if he does not appeal, or if 
his appeal fails, he is handed over to a duly author- 
ised person of the foreign State applying for his 
extradition by an order under the hand and seal 
of the Home Sccictary. The person surrendered 
can only be tried lor the offence for which he has 
been ex,tradited. Moreover, no order for extradition 
will be made if the prisoner is charged with a 
criminal offence committed within the jurisdiction 
of the English courts, until he has been tried hcie 
and acquitted, or has served his sentence. 

At one time it was necessary that the preliminaiy 
inquiry should take place at the Bow Street police- 
court ; but now, by the Act of 1895, the pio- 
ceedings may take place at the police-court of the 
distiict in which the arrest is made. 

Owing to the military condition of the various 
countries of Europe between 1914 and 1918, vaiious 
airangerneuts were made under which th(“ natives 
of countries residing in states otlicr than their own 
were made removable Like othei war legislation, 
or ordinances, the light of acting upon these 
arrangements was limited to the duration ol the 
war. (Sec Deportation ) 

EXTRAORDINARY MEETING.— (See Meetings.) 
EXTRAORDINARY RESOLUTION. — In a 


general way, when a joint stock company meeting 
is held, resolutions are submitted to the meeting, 
and a vote is taken upon them by a show of hands. 
These are the resolutions which deal with the 
ordinary business of the company, and they are 
known as “ ordinary " resolutions. They are carried 
by a mere majority. What may be included io 
ordinary resolutions is generally provided for by 
the articles. All other business is carried on by 
means of " extraordinary “ resolutions or by 
" special " resolutions (q.v.). The extraordinary 
resolutions are those relating to matters outside 
the ordinary business of the company, and special 
resolutions are those which are either declared to 
be such by the articles, or aie required by the Com- 
panies Acts. Whenever either an extraordinary or 
a special resolution is to be submitted, notii U of the 
same must be given to the shareholders when they 
are informed that an extraordinary meeting is to 
be held, and the full terms of it must be set 
out. 

An extraordinary resolution is one which deals 
with some subject outside the general business of 
the company. And it is to preserve the rights of 
the minority that a more or less fundamental 
change shall not bo made by a simple majority in 
voting power. When such a resolution ts put for- 
ward, therefore, it is necessary that, in order to 
carry it, it .should be passed by a majority of not 
less than three-fourths of the members entitled to 
vote who arc present in ])ersou or by proxy, where 
proxies {q v ) are allowed, " at a general meeting of 
which notice specifying the intention to propose 
the resolution as an extraordinary resolution has 
been duly given." This effectually pi events a 
snatch vote being taken. 

EX WAREHOUSE.— When goods are sold under 
this condition, the purchaser is bound to provide 
the means of conveyance from the warehouse door. 
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F. — This letter occurs in the following abbrevia- 
tions — 


F.. 

Franc 

F.A A . 

Free of all aveiage. 

F.AS, 

Free alongside ship. 

F.G.A.. 

Foieign general aveiage. 

FO.B . 

Free on board. 

FOR, 

Fiee on rail 

F.P.. 

File policy. 

j.p . 

Fully paicJ 

T P.A. 

I'ree of jiarticulai average 

Fi Fa, 

Fieri facias iq v ) 

Fo , Fol . 

, Folio. 


FACE VALUE. — The nominal value of sto( ks or 
shares which appears written or printed upon the 
face of the certificate for the same The fate ajIuc 
IS frequently quite difterent from the mai ket or 
selling value of the security, which may be either 
higher or lower than the face value, t e , at a 
prenuuin ^ at a distount 

FACTOR. — A factor is a mercantile agent, who, 
m the ordinary coui.se of his business, is enti listed 
with possession of goods or of the documents of 
title thereto A inei can tile agent is an agcuit (si‘e 
Agfncy) who, in the ordinary couise of his business 
as an agent, has authoiity fiom his juimipal to 
sell goods, or to consign goods for the purposes of 
sale, or to buy goods, or to raise money on the 
security of goods The ditfercni e between a factoi 
and a bioker (both being mercantile agents) is that 
the factor has the possession of the goods he is to 
sell for his piiiicipal, while the broker has not, and 
m some other respcils the authority of a factor is 
somewhat wider than that of a broker A factor 
carries on busine.ss as such in his own name, and 
not necessaiily in that of the principal Sometimes 
an agent, with the genet al authority of a factor, 
is employed to take a cargo of goods abroad and 
dispose of it to the best advantage; in such a case 
he is called a supercaigo. The authority of a factor, 
like that of all agents, may, of course, be ex\)ressly 
limited by the contract under which he is employed, 
but unless such limitation is communicated to or 
otherwise comes to the knowledge of parties dealing 
■with the factor as such, they are entitled to assume 
that the factor has all the rights and powers usually 
given to such an agent by the usage of the particular 
trade, and, further, that the rights and poweis 
expressly conferred upon mercantile agents by the 
Factors Act, 1889 {q.v ), can be exciciscd by the 
particular factor. A factor is genci.illy paid by a 
commission, or, as it is sometimes tei mod, factorage, 
on the amount of business traii-sactcd by him on 
behalf of his piincip^l, the rate being fixed by agi ce- 
ment or by the vsage of the trade or business. He 
has a Ijpn {q.v.) upon the goods in his possession, 
as security for payment of his remuneration and 
charges. (See Factors Act.) 

FACTORAGE.— (Sec Factor ) 

FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS.— This article 
will define factories and workshops as described m 
the Factory «lmd Workshop Act, 1901 {q.v.). A 
textile factory is a place within which steam, 
water, or other mechanical power is used to work 
machinery for manufacturing or finishing cotton, 
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wool, hair, silk, flax, hemp, jute, tow, china grass, 
cocoanut libie, or other like material A non-textile 
factory is any one of the following works : Ware- 
houses, fuinaccs, mills, or foundries, eai thenware 
works, lucifer matt li works, jieicussion cap woiks, 
cartrulge works, paper staining works, fustian 
tutting w’orks, blast finnacc.s, topjier mills, non 
mills, foundries, metal and indiarubber woiks, 
paper mills, glass works, tobacco factories, letter- 
press pnnting ■w’orks, bookbinding works, flax 
scutth mills, clettrical stations, print works, bleach- 
ing anti dyeing woiks, hat woiks, rope ■w'Oiks, bake- 
hou.scs, lace waiehouscs, shipbuiKling yanls, tjuai i les, 
jut banks, diy cleaning aiul carpet beating and 
bottle-washing work.s. 

All the above-named aiQ non-text ile lactones 
withm the meaning of the Ai t, if steam, water, or 
uthci mechanical power is used in aid of the manu- 
facturing process there earned on. The following 
are also non-tcxtile factories; Any ]->laco wheiein 
manual labour is exert ised by way of tratlc ftir gam i 
(1) For the making of any artule, or part of an 
article, (2) altering, rcpaiiing, oi namenting, or 
finishing an article, (3) adajiting any aitnlo for 
sale. It IS essential that steam, watca, or other 
met haim al ])t)\vei shall be used in aid ol the 
raaiiLilactuie 

'J 1k‘ woul *' facttii y " simply means cithei a tt xtile 
factoi y or a non-lextile factoi y. A tenement 
factory is a place wlieie met hanical ^lower is suj)- 
jilictl to tliffeicnt parts of the sanu' bmhling, ot t u 
pied by diflercait pci sons or firms foi the jnii]ioso 
ot any m<inufat turing prot ess or hamlniaft leach 
part ot the builtling im, m law, a scquiratc factoi y 
A workshop is any plate or ])reinises nametl m 
Part 11 of the sixth schetlule of the Act, whit h is 
not a fat tory For the reatlca’s mft)imation, these 
woicls must be lepoated so that tlic lender may 
inter])! ct the At t for himself — 

"'Ihe manufacture of hats, rojie, breatl, lace 
warehouses, shipbuilding yartls, quames, pit 
banks, dry cleaning, carjict beating, and bottle- 
washing A workshoj) is also any ])remises, loom, 
or place not ])eing a factory, wherein manual 
labour is exeuised for gain, for (1) the making an 
artic le, or the jiart of an article , (2) altering, 

lepairing, ornamenting, or finishing an aiticle; 
(3) adapting an aiticle for sale dhe enqiloyer of 
the pel sons working in the worksho]) must have 
the right of at t ess oi tontrol of the premises, to 
constitute the same a workshop. 'J'he term 
workshop includes a tenement woik.sliO}> 

“ A tent'ment work^thop is any work-place in 
cvh'ch, with the permission of, or under agree- 
ment with, the owner or ocrujiier, two or more 
persons cairy on their work tlu 'u It may be 
illustrated as follows : A has a house in Bread 
Strept ; the house contains separate rooms, which 
A lets to B, C, D, E, etc , as separate workrooms. 
B, C, D, and E are all incfepencieni workmen 
employing others unde/ them. A part of a factory 
or workshop may be treated as a separate factory 
or* workshop, but only with the approval in 
writing of the chief inspector. A place may be a 
factory or a workshop, even thoi^h all the work 
is being carried on in the open air. If any child 
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or young peison performs any manual labour, as the first-mentioned documents will be deemed to 
part of the school course of instruction in any be with the consent of the owner. As in all cases 
handicraft, this will not be considered as manual such consent will be presumed in the absence of 
labour for the [lurpose of gam, as defined by evidence to the contrary, the burden of proof {q.v.) 
the At t," lies upon the true owner to establish that the 

FACTORS ACT. — The Factors Act, 1889, codified possession of goods or documents was not with his 
the law relating to mercantile agents, of whom consent. 

fat tors {q V ) form an inipoitanl biamh, and gave A pledge of goods by a mercantile agent differs 
statutory saiit fitui to vaiious provisions for the pro- from a sale, in that if the agent pledges to secure a 
toiTion ol persons dealing with su( h agents winch had debt due from him before the time of the pledge, 
formerly existed mainly by trade usage. The result the pledgee acquires no further rights to the goods 
IS to cx( hide in those dealings the operation of the th.in could have been enfoiced by the agent at the 
old ( oinmon law rule that no one could give to time of the pledge, and if goods are pledged by an 
another person a better title to goods than that agent in consideration of the delivery or transfer 
which he himself jjossessed, and to enable a buyer of other goods, or of a document of title to goods, 
who deals bond fide with a mercantile agent to or of a negotiable security, the pledgee accjuircs no 
acquire a good title to the goods he so acquires, right or interest in the pledged goods in c*Acess of 
even though for some reason or other the agent the value of the particular consideration, 
had not a right to make the disposition he has of The consideration necessary to support a sale, 
the goods. Before giving the operative provisions pledge, or other disposition of goocls under the 
of the Act, it is necessary to define the meaning of Factors Act, may be cither a payment in cash, or 
certain expressions used therein. For the purposes the delivery or transfer of other goods, or of a 
of the Act, the expression “ mercantile agent " document of title to goods, or of a negotiable 
means a mercantile agent {eg., a factor or broker) security, or any other valiuible consideratKjn (Sec 
having in the customary course of his business as Consideration ) It must be remembered that 
such agent authority cither to sell goods, or to these special provisions of the Factors Act only 
consign goods for the purpose of sale, or to buy apply to dispositions made by an agent*who comes 
goods, or to raise money on the security of goods ; within the definition ol a mercantile agent [ante), 

" goods " include wares and merchandise ; “ docu- or made through a clerk or other person authorised 

ment of title ” includes any bill of lading, dock by such an agent in the ordinary course of business 
warrant, warehouse-keeper’s certificate, and war- to make contracts of sale or pledge on his behalf ; 
rant or order for the delivery of goocls, and any and by “ordinary course of business/' as the 
other document used in the ordinary course of expression is used here and earlier in this article, 

business as proof of the possession or control of is meant the ordinary course of the business as 

goods, or authorising, or purporting to authorise, such mercantile agent, not the ordinary course of 
either by indorsement or by delivery, the possessor any other business that may also be carried on by 
of the document to transfer or receive goods thereby the person who is appointed an agent. It has been 
represented ; “ pledge “ includes any contract expressly held that the authority given to a 

pledging, or giving a hen or security on, goods, mercantile agent, who is in the possession of goods 
whether in consideration of an original advance, or with the consent of the owner, to pledge the goods 
of any further or continuing advance, or of any when acting in the ordinary course of business of 

pecuniary liability ; and “ person ’’ includes any a mercantile agent, is a general authoiity given to 

body of persons corporate or unincorporate. In the every mercantile agent, and is not restricted by 
course of the following observations reference will the existence in a particular trade of a custom that 
be made to agents “ in possession ’’ of goods, etc., a mercantile agent employed m that trade to sell 
so it may be well to say that a person is deemed goods has no authority to pledge them {Oppenheimer 

to be in possession of goods, or of the documents of v. Attenborough. 1908, 1 K B. 221). 

title to goods, where the goods or documents arc in If the owner of goods gives possession of the 
his actual custody, or are held by any other person goods to another person, who may not, perhaps, be 

subject to his control or for him or on his behalf. a mercantile agent within the definition given 

The Factors Act deals first with dispositions by above, for the jiurpose of consignment or sale, or 
mercantile agents, and provides that where a has shipped the goods in the name of another per- 
mercantilc agent is, with tne consent of the owner, son, and the consignee of the goods has not had 
in possession of goods or of the documents of title notice that such person is not the owner of the 
to goods, any sale, pledge, or other disposition of goods, the consignee will, in respect of advances 
the goods, made by him when acting in the ordinary made to or for the use of such person, have the 

course of business of a mercantile agent, will, same lien {q v ) on the goods as if such pcjrsoii weie 

subject to the provisions of the Act, be as valid as the owner of the goods, and may transfer any such 

if he were expressly authorised by the owner of lien to another person. 

the goods to make the same, provided that the per- Turning now to dispositions made by sellers and 
son taking under the disposition acts in good faith, buyers of goods, the Act provides that (1) where 
and has not, at the time of the disposition, notice a person, having sold goods, cortinues, or is, in 
that the person making it has not authority to do possession of the goods or of the documents of title 
so. The withdrawal by the owner of his consent to the goods, the delivery or transfer by that person, 
to the agent'? possession will not affect a disposition or by a mercantile agent acting for him, of the 
by the ag«>nt, unless the third person has notice goods or documents of title under any sale, pledge, 
that the consent has been withdrawn; and where or other disposition thereof, or under any agree- 
an agent has obtained possession of any documents ment for sale, pledge, or other disposition thereof, 
of title to goods by reason of his being or having to any person icceiving the same in |ood faith and 
been, with the consent of the owner, in possession without notice of the previous sale, shall have the 
of the goods represented thereby, or of any other same effect as if the person making the delivery 
documents of title to the goods, his possession of or transfer were expressly authorised by the owner 
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of \he goods to make the same ; (2) where a person 
having bought or agreed to buy goods, obtains with 
the consent of the seller possession of the goods or 
the documents of title to the goods, the delivery or 
transfer, by that person or by a mercantile agent 
acting for him, of the goods or documents of title, 
under any sale, pledge, or other disposition thereof, 
or under any agreement for sale, pledge, or other 
disposition theieof, to any person receiving the 
same in good faith and without notice of any hen 
or other right of the original seller in respect of the 
goods, shall have the same effect as if the person 
making the delivery or transfer were a mercantile 
agent m possession of the goods or documents of 
title with the consent of the owner ; (3) where a 
document of title to goods has been lawfully trans- 
ferred to a person as a buyer or owner of the goods, 
and that person transfers the document to a person 
who takes the document in good faith and for valu- 
able consideration, the last-mentioned transfer shall 
have the same effect for defeating any vendor's 
hen or right of stoppage m transitu as the transfer 
of a bill of lading has for defeating the right of 
stoppage in transitu {q.v.). 

The transfer of a document may be by indorse- 
ment, or, where the document is, by custom or by 
its express terms, transferable by dehvery, or makes 
the goods deliverable to the bearer, then by 
dehvery. 

Nothing in the Factors Act is to authoiise an 
agent to exceed or depart fiom his authority as 
between himself and his ptincipal, or exempt lum 
from any liability, civil or criminal, for so doing ; 
or to prevent the ownin' ot goods fiom rei overing 
the goods fiom an agent or his trustee m bank- 
ruptcy at any time before the sale or pledge thereof, 
Or to pi event the owner of goods pledged by an 
agent from having the light to redeem the goods 
at any time before the sale thereof, on satisfying the 
claim for which the goods were pledged, and paying 
to the agent, if by him requiicd, any money in 
respect of which the agent would by law be entitled 
to retain the goods or the documents of title thereto, 
or any of them, by way of hen as against the owner, 
or from recovering fiom any peison with whom the 
goods have been pledged any balance of money 
remaining in his hands as the produce of the sale of 
the goods after deducting the amount of his hen ; 
or to prcvi'nt the owner of goods sold by an agent 
from recovering from the buyer the price agreed to 
be paid for the same, or any part of that price, 
subject to any right of set-otf on the part of the 
buyer against the agent 

With regard to this right of set-off, the leading c ase 
of George v Clagett, 1797, 7 Term Kej). 359, decided 
that if goods are bought of a factor by a pci son 
who does not know that the ostensible seller is only 
a factor, and if the principal sues the buyer for the 
price, the latter may set-ofT {q v ) against the 
principal’s claim any claim he might have set-off 
against the factor had the action been brought Uy 
him. But if when tfee bargain was made the bi.vei 
knew that the iSstensiblc seller was only a factor, 
or had# means of acquiring such knowledge, of 
which he ought to have availed himself, then he 
cannot set-off a claim against the factor in an 
action by the principal Further, if the buyer knew 
that he was buying from a factor, but honestly 
believed that the factor was entitled to sell, and 
was selling t^epay himself advances made by him 
for his principal, the buyer's right to set-off will 
not be lost. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACT, UK)!,-- 

Factories and workshojis must be conducted in 
accordance with the tcims of the* above Art (to- 
gether with the Factoiy and Workshop Act, 1907, 
which IS a short extending statute), cir in accord- 
ance with Oideis issued by a Sor relaiy of State, 
who has powei by statute to issue such Ordeis A 
Inrthci short aim nding Act was j^a^si-d 1910 
Health. Every far tory must be kept clean ; 
there must be no bad smell arising tiom a defective 
dram, or a dirty water-closet or urinal, llierc must 
be no overcrowding so as to endanger the health r-f 
the persons engaged. The ventilation must be as 
perfect as possible All walls and ceilings must bo 
liniewashed at least every fouiteen months, and 
painted and varnished woik must be washed with 
hot water and soap at the same pciiods. Special 
exceptions to this iiih' may be made by Special 
Order If the j^remiscs aie not kc jd as clean as the 
Act requires, they will be* ticated as a nuisance, 
and the owner will be iincd accoulingly •Wheie 
persons aie working overtime in a room, 400 cub. ft. 
of air space must be allowed to eac h person ; on all 
other occasions the allowance must be 250 cub ft. 
A notice must be exhibited in each room, stating 
the number of poisons allowed in each room. Excep- 
tions to the rule may be made by Special OrdcT. 
Inspoctois of f.K tones aic; apjiointcicl, with Jaige 
powers, for enfoicjng the Ac t. A jiiopet tempen.^- 
tiire must bo m.untainecl in eac li room, and, in cases 
where oidc'red, thermometers must be fixed in suit- 
able places Powci is given to the Secietary of Slate 
to establish a slandarcl ol suriuicnt ventilation. In 
those factones where the floors are constantly wet, 
means must be taken to provide effective drainugc. 
Ihcre must be sufficient and suitable^ accommoda- 
tion in the way of sanitary conveniences, and wdieie 
both sexes are eniployed in the same building, the 
accommodation must be separate 

Safety. Ihe following machmciy must be 
securely fenced : Hoists, teagles, fly-wheels, water- 
wheels, race-wheels, and all dangerous ])arls of the 
machinery. The fencing must be m an cllicient state 
always Steam boilers must have pic>per steam 
valves, steam gauges, and water gauges. The 
boilers must be thoroughly examined by a com- 
petent person every fourteen months 'Ihc icport of 
the examination must be attached to the gcneial 
register of the factory or workshop. The i eg illations 
as to self-acting madiincs arc : No portion must 
run out over a space over which a person is liable 
to pass; no person must be allowed to be in the 
spac e between the fitted ar,d the traversing parts of 
the machine, unless the machine is stojjped. No 
woman, young person, or child must be allowed to 
woik between the fixed and traversing jiarts whilst 
the machine is in motion No child is allowed to 
clean any moving machinery driven by meclianical 
power. No young person must clean any clangcrous 
moving macliiucry. Nh w’oman or young person 
must clean moving mill gearing. 

Every factory and w^oikshop employing moie 
than forty persons must be provided with reason- 
able means c>f esc ape* ^rom fire The district council 
must grant a cerlificats upon being satisfied that the 
Act 13 being obeyed. The # district^ council is 
empowered to compel Uie owner or occupier to 
provide suitable means of escape from fire in all 
crises. Ibe local authority may also make by-lawa 
specially applying to fire precautions m factories and 
workshops (This rule applies to t,own councils as 
well.) 
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All doors must open easily from the inside, and 
doors of rooms in which more than ten persons are 
employed must open outwards. 

A court of summary jurisdiction may order the 
following things not to be used until the inspector 
reports them fit : The ways, works, machinery, 
plant, or .steam boiler used in a factory or workshop. 
If the ((mrt is satisfied that a factory or workshop 
is dangerous to health, life, or limb, they may pro- 
hibit the use of the place until it has been made 
safe and fit. 

Accidents. In the case of accident happening in 
a factory or workshop, wTittcn notice must be sent 
to the ins{)cctor of the district. The accident must 
h.ive caused loss of life, or have caused the injured 
erson to be unable to continue his work for five 
ours on any one of the three working days next 
after the accident. (Where an accident occurs by 
explosion or by fire, the occupier of the factory 
must send a notice of it to the Secretary of State. 
S e K.^plusiv es Act, 1875 ) If the accident causes 
loss of life, or is produced through machinery, hot 
liquid, or molten metal, notice must be sent to the 
certifying surgeon of the district, who must proceed 
to the scene of the accident and make a report. 

Where death by accident has occurred in the 
factory or workshop, the coroner must advise the 
distiict inspector where and when the inquest will 
uc held. Ihe relatives may attend the inquest, 
together with any person appointed in writing by a 
majoiity of the workpcofde. A formal investigation 
into the causes of the ac- ident may be made by the 
Secictary of State, if he thinks it expedient. 

Hours and Holidays. The hours for women and 
young persons employed in textile factories are : 
Fiom 6 to (5 or from 7 -to 7. On Saturdays their 
work must end at noon, or half an hour later, or 
at 11,80 a.in , in accordance with the Kind of 
employment they follow, and the time allowed for 
meals. Two hours must be allowed for meals each 
day, except Saturday, when half an hour is allowed. 
A woman or young person must not work con- 
tinuously for more than four and a half hours 
without having half an hour for a meal. A woman 
is a jieison aged eighteen and upwards; a young 
pel son of cither sex is one over fourteen and under 
eighteen. 

Children. Childten may only be employed in a 
textile factory as under : Either in the moiuing or 
in the afternoon, or on alternate days. A child is 
a person under the age of fourteen. The hours for 
work for children are : 6 or 7 in the morning, until 
1 p.m,, or until dinner-time, ©r until noon. After- 
noon sets . beginning at 1 p.m., or when dinner 
terminates, or at noon, and ending at 6 or 7. In 
non-textile fac tones and work.shops the hours are : 
For women and young persons, from 6, 7, or 8 a.m. 
to 6, 7, or 8 p m. On Saturdays from 6 or 7 or 8 a.m. 
to 2, 3, or 4 }i.m. Meal times, I J hours per day and 
half-hour on Saturdays. There must be at least half 
an hour for a meal, after five hours of continuous 
work. The hours for children are : 6, 7, or 8 a.m. 
to 1 p.m , or at the beginning of dinner-time or at 
noon. In the afternoon.s : at 1 p.m., or at the end of 
dinner-time, or at noon. On Saturdays the child 
must leave work at 2 ; on other days at 6, 7, or 
8 p.m, PrVivision is made so that children shall not 
^^ork two weeks successively in the mornings or in 
the afternoons. The hours of employment of women, 
young persons, and children in print wo^ks^ and 
bleaching and dyeing works, arc the same as in a 
textile factory.' 


Women. In workshops where there are •no 
children and young persons employed, the hours of 
women are : Twelve hours between 6 a.m. and 
10 p m. ; on Saturdays eight hours between 6 a.m. 
anct 4 p.m. One and a half hours are allowed for 
meals, and half-hour on Saturdays. Where a woman 
or young person has been employed eight hours a 
day in any week, such a person niav be employed 
on Saturdays between 6 a.m. and 4 p.m., with an 
interval of two hours for meals. Women, children, 
and young persons must not be employed in the 
business of the factory or workshop, both inside 
and outside, except during the hours of the 
enmloyment. 

Notices. The occupier of every factory or work- 
shop must put up. a notice therein, stating the 
period of employment, the meal times, and the 
regulations foi; the emjiloyment of childrwi. All 
women, young persons, and children must have 
their meals at the same hour, and are forbidden to 
work at meal times. There must be no Sunday 
employment, excepting as regards Jews 

Holidays. In England whole holidays are : 
Christmas Day, Good Friday, every Bank holiday, 
or other days in place of them. In Scotland ; Two 
days set apart for the Sacramental Fa.st, or two 
days to be fixed by the town council, eight half- 
holidays fixed by the occupiers. In Ireland : Christ- 
mas Day, March 17th, Good Friday, Easier Monday, 
Easter Tuesday, and six half-holidays fixed by the 
occupier. 

In non-textile factories, the Secretary of State 
may make the following special exception : Women, 
young persons, and diildicn may be employed 
between 9 a.m. and 9 p m., but children may only 
be employed in morning or afternoon sets. 

Male Persons. In late factories moved by 
mechanical power, a male person above the age of 
sixteen may be employed between 4 am. and 
10 p.m., with legal intervals for meals and rest. 
In bakehouses : Between 5 am. and 9pm, with 
legal intervals. Women, young persons, and children 
may work for five hours continuously in the follow- 
ing processes : The making of elastic web, ribbon, 
and trimming. The employment must begin at 7, 
with one hour for breakfast, and then work until 
1 p.m. The time for this arrangement is from 
November 1st to March 31 st Tlie Secretary ol 
State has power to extend this exception to other 
industries. 

The rule as to having meals at the same hour 
docs not apply to blast furnaces, iron mills, paper 
mills, glass woiks, oV letterpress printing works. In 
print works, or bleaching and dyeing works, a male 
young person may have his meals at different hours, 
the effect of wluch is, that whilst one set of workers 
is at meals, another set may be still at work. Where 
the kind of work requires it, the Secretary of State 
may permit women, young persons, and children to 
have their meals at different hours, and to bo 
employed whilst meals are going on. 

Jam and Fish Indnttrles. Special arrangements as 
to hours of work, meal times, and holidays are fixed 
for young persons and women engaged in preserving 
and curing fish, and in cleaning and preparing fruit, 
from June to September inclusive. Where women 
and young persons are employed in cieamenes, the 
Secretary of State may vary their hours of labour 
and meals, and they may work for q^t more than 
three hours on Sundays and holidayaJWn the same 
way the Secretary of State may fix some other day 
than Saturday for the short day in non-textile 
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factories or workshops as regards the employment 
of women, young persons, and children, and as 
regards young persons engaged in newspaper print- 
ing offices. Women and young persons engaged m 
Turkey-red dyeing may work until half-past 4 on 
Saturdays, but their total legal hours per week 
must not be exceeded. 

The Secretary of State may permit the occupier 
of a non-textile factory or workshop to allow the 
annual holidays or half-holidays on different days 
to any of the women, young persons, or children 
employed by him. Permission may also be granted 
to carry on employment inside and outside on the 
same day. 

Jews. If the occupier of a factory or workshop is 
of the Jewish religion, he may employ women and 
young persons on Saturdays from after sunset until 
9 p.m.T he may also employ women and young 
persons for one hour extra on every other day, 
except Sunday, if he keeps his premises closed 
altogether on Satuidays. A woman or young person 
of the Jewish religion may also be employed 
on Sundays, provided the factoiy or workshop is 
closed on Saturdays- and not open foi traffic on 
Sundays. 

Overtimo. Tn non-tcxtile factories and workshops, 
when press of w’ork ref[uires it, women may be 
employed within the following hours ; From 6, 7, 
and 8 a in to 8, 9, and 10 j) ni , with proper rests, 
and with icstru lions as to the number of days in 
any year Where the manufactory is for j)rcserving 
fniit, curing lish, or making condensed milk, the 
hoius are between 6 and 7 a.m. and 8 and 9 p m. 
Whcic a p! 0 (ess is in an incomplete state, another 
thirty minutes will bo allowed to women, young 
persons, and children ; this cxceptuai applies to 
bleaching and dycang work.s, print works, non mills, 
foundiies, and pai)Ci nulls. Sjiccial overtime is per- 
mitted where a factory is diiven by water, and in 
Turkey-red dveing. 

Night Work. A male young poison of fouitccn 
and upwaids may be em[)loyc(l during the night for 
not moie than twelve consecutive hours, with rests 
for meals. Young male persons of sixteen and 
u| wards may be employed during the night so long 
a.- their health is not injured. In glass works a 
male young ])erson of fuuitec-n may work at mgld, 
but the total number of hours per week must not 
exceed sixty. In newspaper pimling works a male 
\oiing person, above the age ot sixteen, may work 
for not more than two nights a week 

Fitness for Employment. A woman or girl who 
has given birth to a child must not woik in a 
factory or workshop until four weeks from the 
birth have elapsed. Children under twelve must 
not be employed. Children and young persons must 
obtain a certificate from the surgeon appointed, to 
say that they are fit for the employment. General^ 
speaking, the medical examination must take place 
at the factory itself. In certain t ases, where the 
health of the worker demands it, children ami 
young persons will o^ly be allowed to work dunn,, 
the periods mentioned on the certificate. 

Eauca^on of Children. Children employed m 
factories and workshops must also attend school as 
under ; One attendance each work-day, when he 
or she works m a half-day set, and two school 
attendances when he or she works on alternate days. 
The child shall not be obliged to attend school on 
Saturdays, the factory half-holidays A child 
must put in the legal number of school attendances. 
If a child of ^irteen obtains an educational 


certificate of proficiency, he may go to work as if he 
were a “ young person." 

Dangerous and Unhealthy Industries. A medical 
officer, called m to see a patient, must send a notice 
to the cliief inspector of factories, if he considers 
that the patient is suffering from lead, j^hosphorus 
arsenical, or mcrcuiial poisoning, or anthrax, con- 
tracted m any workshop, A revolving fan must be 
provided m those places where giindmg, glazing, or 
polishing on a wheel are carried on. Meals must not 
be taken whcie dangerous fumes ui haimfiil dust 
arc in the air. In wet spinning factoiies, women, 
young persons, and children must be protected 
from being wetted Young pcr.sons and children 
must not be employed m the silvering of imirors, 
or the making of white lead. A female young pci son, 
or a child, must not be employed in the melfmg or 
annealing of gl.iss A girl under sixteen must not 
be employed in the making of plain bucks and tiles, 
and in making salt A child must not be emriloycd 
in dry grinding, and dipping of lucifer mab fies 

A woman, young person, oi child must not take 
a meal in the following parts of factoiic.s or work- 
shops ; The mixing rooms of glass woiks; flint 
glass grinding, cutting, or polishing rooms; all 
parts of lucifer match woiks. except the wood- 
cutting pait. I he Sccu'taiy of State has lull i)owcr 
to make regulations for the safety of poisons 
engaged in dangerous tiadcs In every loom of 
place wheie the weaving of cotton cloth is cairied 
on, the moisture in the almobjihete mu.st be regu- 
lated in aiAoidanre with a scale fixed by the Act. 
Proper wet and dry Iheimomcteis must be kinit in 
evciy cotton factory In every cotton, cloth, or 
similai tc'xtilc factory the water for moistening the 
atmospheic must be taken from a pine sennee 

Dakehou8C8 and LaundrioR. Ihe law as to bake- 
houses will 1)0 found undei I^AKitiiousj' s. In 
laiiiidiies the following inles of law .ipjily : Homs 
of work — Women, fourtc'cn hours, young jieisons, 
twelve hours , children, ten houis, in any one clay 
of twenty-four hours The total hours per ueek 
must be sixty for women and young pci .sons, and 
thirty for children Women arc allowed to work 
overtime 'Ihe rules as to meals, liolidays, health, 
safety, accidents, and oclucation are Ihe .same as 
desciibcd above. 

Docks. l)')cks, wharves, ([iiays, and clock waie- 
houses arc treated a.s fac toners, so that the regula- 
fions as to dangerous irtu hines, ac c idents, dangerous 
trades, inspection, and fines m case of death or 
injury may ajiply 

Ituildings and RaiKvaye^ Wherever machinery 
driven by mechanical power is used m the erection 
of a new building, or the repair of an old one, such 
building is held to be a " fac lory," and all the 
regulations, as in the < ase of docks, apply. Where 
any line or siding, not being part of a railway, is 
used as a factory or work-shop, the provisions of 
this Act are aj'plicd to A. 

Homework. In ceitam trades, to be specified by 
the Seeietary of State, li .ts of outworkcis must be 
kept by the cx.cupicr of every factory or workshop, 
and by every contr.actor employed by him. These 
lists must bt^ examineci the inspector, and a copy 
must be sent in February and iii^Augu#c to the dis- 
trict council or other loc authority m^hic.h the 
premises are situatecl. If the j>iemises in which the 
woik IS being earned on are unwholesome, the 
district council have power to jirosccute the guilty 
parly 

Smallpox, etc. No occupier must allow work to be 
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given out cons, Stu.g of wearing apparel, to be precautions against fire ^e placed in the hands of the 

niade or repaiied, in any place where any inmate London County Council. The following stringent 
18 suffering from scarlet fever or smallpox, or from niles of the Act do not apply to workshops in which 
any infcc (lous disease only men are employed, as it is considered that men 

Dowesllc Factories and Workshops. Young per- are able to look after themselves : Rules relating to 
sons may begin woik at 6 a in. and finish at 9 p.m , temperature, thermometers, ventilation, drainage, 
tnd at 4 p m on Satin days. Four hours and a halt opening of doors, dangerous machinery, inquests, 
must be allowed oft, and two and a half on Satur- hours and holidays, education, revolving fans,' 
days, for meals and rest. A child shall begin work lavatories, meals, particulars of work and wages' 
at 6 a m. and end at 1 p m , or begin at 1 p m. and notices and general register. 

end at 8 j) m , and at 4 p.m. on Saturdays. The A young person who is a mechanic, artisan, o'r 

regulations a.s to the education of children (" half- labourer merely employed in repairing machinery, 
timcis") must be obeyed, and no child must be does not come within this Act ; but the Act affects 
employed continuously for more than five hours him when he is engaged in his own shop or factory, 
without a break for a meal. Medical certificates as The Act extends to Scotland and Ireland, 
to fitness for employment will be required where FACt'LTATIVK INDOUSEMKNT. — This is an 

neccssaiy. The following provisions do not apply indorsement of a bill of exchange in which an 

to domestic factories and workshops : Simultaneous indorser has, as regards himself, waived ^'ome or 
meal times; the putting up of notices, holidays, all of the holder's duties, such as presentment for 
accidents, ventilation, drainage, and thermometcis. jiayment, notice of dishonour, etc. The following 
The it.‘ason is that (lomestic lactones are viewed is an example of such an indorsement — 

as private houses, and the ordinary law which Pay G K B or order, 

governs householders applies to them where this Notice oi Dislionour waived. 

Act does not. A J.M 

If, however, any dangerous process IS earned on, FAHRENHEIT. — Ihe name of a German 
the rules of the Act will ajiply to domestK lactones physicist and scicntitic instrument maker, who 

Unless the Secretaiy of State orders otheiwise, the invented the thermf)moter which is still most 

following work done m a jirivate house does not popularly used in Icngland. In the Fahrenheit 
Constitute such house a domestic factory or work- system the freezing point is fixed at 32® and the 
shop; Sliaw jilaiting, pillow lace making, and boiling jioint at 212®, whereas in the Centigrade 
glove making Wheie woik of any sort for gam system (q v } the two points are at 0® and 100®, 
goes on at irregulai intervals in a private house, and m the Reaumur system (q v ) at 0® and 80® 
such work will not, of itself, constitute the place a respectively. 

workshop, especially if the money earned is not the FAIENCE. — All sorts of pottery were formerly 

principal supjiort of the family. included under this heading, but the name is now 

Uefinitlons of Domestic Factory and Domestic confined to the finer glazed and painted varieties. 

Workshop. A private house or room, though used The Italian town of Faenza, where the manufacture 

as a dwelling, which is, by reason of the work originated, is the source of the name, 

carried on there, a factory or a workshop within FAILURE. — 1 he general term used to denote the 

the meaning of the Act. bankruptcy or suspension of payment of an indi- 

Work and Wages. In every textile factory where vidual or a commercial firm or company. (See 
work is paid for by the piece, the occupiei must Bankruptcy, Winding-up.) 
publish to his workpeople the rate at which wages FAIRS. — A fair has been defined as " a greater 

are to be paid. Sometimes the amount of work done sort of market " — a market being a public time and 

is legistcrcd by an automatic indicator, and some- place of buying and selling. Every fair, in fact, is a 

times it is staled in writing. No worker must market, though every market is not a fair, 

pulilish particulars of the business or methods of The right to hold a fair is a franchise, and can be 

the factory, as this constitutes the offence of derived either from royal grant or from prescription, 

divulging a trade sectet which presumes a grant Such a right may also be 

Inspection. The Secretary' of State may appoint derived from statute The peison having the right 

a chief inspector, and such staff as may be ncces- to hold a fair can only hold it within the limits, 

sary for the execution of this Act. An inspector is as to both time and place, specified m the grant ; 

authorised to do the following ; To enter and and must at its commencement proclaim the length 

inspect a factory or workshop by day or night ; to of its continuance. The grant of a fair implies the 

take a constable with him, if necessary, to examine right — now. however, practically obsolete — to hold 

the registers, certificates, notices, and documents acourtof" piepowder for the settlement of disputes 

required to be kept ; to see if the rules as to health therein. Whenever the fair is held, oveiy member 

are being obeyed ; to enter a school m wluch of the public has, of common right, the liberty to 

factory children axe being educated ; and to come into the place of it and frequent it for buying 

exeicise sui h other powers as may be necessary. and selling, and to bring his goods therein and 
Fines. Heavy fines are imposed if a person is expose them for sale. Usually, the grant confers 

killed or injured through the occupier having dis- the right to charge tolls in the fair, and if no amount 

obeyed this Act, or if persons are employed con- of toll is speiified, a reason'hble. amount may be 

trary to the Act, Parents are fined if they allow charged. Tolls are payable in respect of any sale, 

their children to work contrary, to the Act. Fine or and are borne by the buyer ; but there arc certain 

imprisonmerit is mflicted upon any person who other dues, viz,, stallage and piccagc, wliich are paid 

forges cerVificates or makes false declarations. for the liberty of having stalls in a fair, and these 

Miscellaneoiig. Factories and workshops belonging are sometimes, though incorrectly, called tolls, 

to the Crown are subject to the Act. A woman, The owner must charge the same tolls to all persons, 

young person, or child is within the Act, whether though ho may remit part to favoui^d persons, 

she works in the factory or workshop for wages or The right to hold a fair implies a right to prevent 
not. As regards the county of London, the any man holding a rival fair withip 7 miles, it being 
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a disturbance to do so. It must be remembered 
that in an action for disturbance it is no defence to 
prove that the rival soiling is on private ground, or 
that the defendant claims no franchise and fakes 
no toll. Speaal damage must be proved if the 
rival fair is on a different day, but will be presumed 
if it IS on the same day. In many cases, an action 
for disturbance depends on the construction of a 
particular statute, but it may be said generally 
that to sell in one's own shop, however large, is no 
disturbance. The right to a fair may be lost in 
several ways. Thus, it may be forfeited by non- 
uses or abuse, such as holding it on a day not 
authorised by the grant ; it may be surrendered ; 
or it may bo extinguished by Act of Pailiamcnt. 
This last is the most usual mode, for the Fairs Act, 
1871, nuthouses the Home Secietary to make an 
order, in certain circumstances, abolishing any fair 
held in England and Wales. Such an order can 
only be made with the consent of the own»?r ; and 
after a representation by the owner, the district 
council, or (in London) the justices of the petty 
sessional district, that it will be for the convenience 
and advantage of tlie jiublu that the fair be 
abolished The formalities as to ad\ ertisement, etc , 
prescribed bv the Act must be complic'd with 

FAIR TRADE.- In one very important sense, all 
trade, whet^jer between individuals of the same 
community or between individuals of different 
communities, is “ fair." It is of advantage to each 
party in tiu' exchange', and ever\' hindiaiu<‘ to 
the freest interchange of commodities results in a 
decrease of the wealth of the world. For with the 
exchange there is a gam in utility : each party 
gives what he wants less for what he wants more, 
iiach party, therefore, gams m utility ; though the 
total gain may be divided m very different pro- 
portions between the [larties. To one person the 
" value " of the article he seeks may be only just 
superior to that oi the thing which he is rccjuired 
to give in exchange. To another jicrson the value 
of the article hci obtains may far exceed that of 
its cost to him. To the man who, having abundance 
of time* at his chsjiosal, hesitates whether ho should 
take a taxi-cab or walk to the station, the utility 
of the com he is required to t)ay as fare may be 
assumed to be about equal to the utility to him of a 
ride 'I'o the man who has a limited period in which 
to make a jouiney on which much depends, the 
coin IS far less valuable — has much less " utility " 
— than the ride. The exchange results in a greater 
gain of utility in the second case, and the passengci 
gets a greater share of it than in the first ; since to 
the driver the com from the man m a hiHi> 
IS no more than equal to that fiom the man at 
leisure 

The value "of an article depends on the intensity 
of the demand for it ; and the intensity of demand 
means the number of people desirous of possessing 
the article and able to pay for it. Now, if a number 
of people are prevented — c'lthcr by natural im' di 
raents, distance, ladk of good roads and the li! o 
by artificial resmetions, prohibitions, or protci five 
tarifis^from bidding for the article, its value is 
lessened. The wider the market the more chance a 
seller has of obtaining a remunerative price for his 
goods ; as the market narrows, we must lower 
prices if we wish to sell the same amount of goods. 
Apphed to international trade, the position comes 
to this : Our interest as a seller of goods is for the 
widest possible market and the frees»t entry therein ; 
our interest as buyer is to be the sole purchaser of 


supplies from various sources. In both respects we 
were admirably placed about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. We manufactured for the 
world and our goods commanded high prices ; the 
whole world contended for our custom in supplying 
food and raw materials, and we obtained these 
cheaply — at a very small exj>ense of our labour and 
capital. Obviously the fieest trade was best for us : 
then* was no question of any " sai nlu o " in buying 
for the " ])i IV liege " of selling. Nowadays, though, 
we have iiuiiiy competitors who seek to supply the 
world's deiii.iiid for manufactures; and, what is 
more serious than tins for us, the outlets for our 
goods aie being bloc ktid by protective barriers. 
Our "sellci's monopoly" is ended And many 
others now draw their supplies from sources that 
were once exclusively at our disposal : we now, for 
instance, take only 25 per cent, of the United States 
cotton crop — the crop of whi< h, in IS-tO, we had a 
"buyei’s monopoly " fhus.our siqqdies c c^^t more, 
bee .inse they are more* in demand , and our goods 
sell for less, because moie countries arc supplying 
them. This being so, we need to reconsider our 
position. 

Here, then, is the theoretical justification of tlie 
Fair Trader's attitude. The benefit of commerce 
docs not consist in the commodities .sold. A country 
produces an exportable article in excess of its 
wants, not from the necessity of the case, but as 
the readiest and cheapest mode of sujijjlying itself 
with other things. "I'he real advantage of lomnierce 
consists in the impoits , but since we must sell our 
commodities in order to obtain these impoits, w© 
must induce other nations to take our (ommodities 
m exchange. In proportion as the competition of 
othc'i I onnli les i onqa'ls us to oltei our ( oiuuiodities 
on cheaper terms, on jiain of not selling them at all, 
we obtain our imports at greater cost , and in pro- 
portion as former maikets arc closed to us, we must 
either open others, oi stimulate a greater demand 
for our goods by lowering prices m the markets we 
may still enter. The nature of the goods we have to 
offer gives us some advantage in the latter respect. 
For manufactured goods are usually such as are 
very " elastic " m demand ; a slight fall in prices 
calls forth a greatly increased demand. But the 
limits of elasticity may well be reached bcfc^e we 
have sold enough to pay for our food and raw 
materials. If, then, we cannot obtain the things we 
want by making cciltons and hardware and the 
rest, we shdll be obliged to diveit our labour and 
capital to agriculture ; but in this country we can 
hardly retrace the *steps»that have led us from a 
thinly-sjircad agricultuial and jiastoral community 
to a densely massed industrial peojile. In our 
pursuit of plenty we have ceased to gyriimd our 
prospenty on the stable basis of land, and have 
founded it upon the fluctuating basis of trade. We 
get a great lelurn foi our labour ; but it is at the 
cost of anxiety as to t^e di.sposal of our goods. 

To put the matter m another way : — We 
must have imports : they must be paid for 
by exported articles, since we have no gold mines 
and not money eno '•'h in the country to pay for a 
quarter of the year s imports ; but unless we can 
sell our goods in the best markets, vf^cannot pro- 
cure our imports so welB Foreign protective duties 
do, to a gloat extent, prevent us from exchanging 
nnr eood^ on the best terms. The feelings of rival 
tradesmen still subsist, in great measure, in inter- 
national relations. We find it difficult to appreciate 
the community of advantage which commercial 
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nations derive from the prosperity of one 
another. The fact that in some respects interests 
are hostile is the more evident ; and to restricj: the 
market of a competitor appears a more eligible 
way of prosperity than to extend one's own. 
Reciprocity treaties are the natural remedy ; but 
our great ditTu iilty is that we have no particular 
advantages to offer in exchange. 

The Free Trade movement reached its zenith, 
perhaps in 1860, when Napoleon III, under the 
influence of his minister Chevalier, concluded a 
treaty on a reciprocal basis with us. In a too 
sanguine spirit we. indeed, extended the concessions 
to the whole world, and divested ourselves of all our 
weapons in the belief that Free Trade was about to 
become the universal policy, or in the idea that we 
would retain for ever the partial monopoly we then 
enjoyed in manufacture ; but wars in Europe and 
in America brought out antagonistic feelings which 
led to the tariffs so closely akin to war. Nations 
regarded themselves not as co-operators, but as 
contestants ; and to do other nations injury by 
restricting their trade appeared woith while, even 
at the cost of some inconvenience to themselves. 
So we have tariffs and retaliation and reciprocity. 
We may bo quite convinced that Free Trade is the 
best policy ; while we may yet doubt whether it is 
^se for a country to allow its traders to be handi- 
capped in their comi)etition with those of other 
nations. Some, therefore, advocate tariffs as a 
means of promoting Free Trade, as a method of 
negotiating for the mitigation of foreign tariffs. 
We can hardly expect to obtain concessions unless 
we have something to offer. The United States, 
Germany, and France have adopted an extrava- 
gantly high protective system ; and their action 
would appear to drive other nations to a certain 
amount of tariff regulation, if only not to be quite 
defenceless. One value of a tariff is thus for pur- 
poses of negotiation ; and this is admitted even by 
Adam Smith : “It may sometimes be a matter of 
deliberation how far it is proper to continue the 
free importation of certain foreign goods, when 
some foreign nation restrains by high duties or 
prohibitions the importation of some of our manu- 
factures into their country. There may be good 
polil^ in retaliations of this kind when there is a 
probability that they will procure the repeal of 
the high duties complained of. The recovery of a 
great foreign market will geneVally more than com- 
pensate the transitory inconvcmcncy of paying 
dearer during a short tune for some sorts of goods.” 

There is some, though in pi^actice slight, differ- 
ence between the advocates of reciprocity and o^ 
retaliation. The first is under no delusion as to 
making the foreigner pay. He knows, as Mr. Balfour 
lucidly put it in his Edinburgh speech of 1904, 
that “ the object of Protection is to encourage home 
industries. The means by which it attains that 
object is by the manipulation of a fiscal system to 
raise home prices. If the home prices are not raised, 
the industry is not encouraged. If the industry is 
encouraged, it is by the raising of prices. That is, in 
a nutshell. Protection properly understood.” For, 
of course, if the foreigners paid the duty, the foreign 
competitior^ Vould (Continue as it did before the 
imposition of the duty ; rnd no Protection would 
be afiorded. 

The advocate of reciprocity believes that universal 
Free Trade is the most effective way of using" the 
reductive forces of the world ; but he does not 
elieve in its partial application, in one-sided Free 
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Trade. He wishes for a protective tariff to serve as 
a means of inducing foreigners by mutual conces- 
sions to adopt ” true ” Free Trade. In C^ada, 
indeed, many seek to disguise their advocacy of 
commercial union with the United States under the 
name of ” unrestricted reciprocity.” But it is Free 
Trade over the whole of the North American Con- 
tinent that IS contemplated by the parties ; and the 
Reciprocity Treaty proposed between Canada and 
the United States was an enormous stride in that 
direction. Already the United States, vrithln their 
area as large as E^urope, have absolute Free Trade ; 
there is complete freedom of interchange between 
the cotton States of the South, the corn fields of 
the Middle West, and the manufacturing communi- 
ties of the East. With Canada included in its com- 
mercial system on a Free Trade basis, there^would 
almost inevitably be in the end a political union ; 
just as the ZoUverein, the Customs Union, paved the 
way for the unification of Germany. Canada com- 
mercially joined to the United States, and politically 
united to the British Empire, would be an anomaly 
that could not long exist, John Bright's prophecy 
would be realised : ” If a man had a great heart 
within him, he would look forward to the day 'when, 
from that point of land which is habitable nearest 
to the Pole, to the shores of the Great Gulf, the 
whole of that vast Continent might become one 
great confederation of States — without a great army 
and without a great navy — not mixing itself up 
with the entanglements of European politics — with- 
out a custom-house inside, through the whole 
length and breadth of its territory — and with free- 
dom everywhere, law everywhere, peace every- 
where — such a confederation would afford at least 
some hope that man is not forsaken of Heaven, and 
that the future of our race may be better than the 
past.” Those who would prefer to have Canada 
remain within the British Empire need to create and 
foster common interests of trade and of defence. 
Otherwise, though, as we are assured, ” the dis- 
crimination would not be directed against British 
commerce; it would be di necessity incidental 

to an arrangement for the benefit of Canada with 
the United States,” the disintegrating influences 
will be too strong. 

Retaliation is advocated by those who believe 
that Free Trade is good and that restrictions are 
harmful, but who would restrict themselves m 
order to inflict injury on other nations. In a spirit 
of vindictiveness they would spite themselves to 
punish others, or to force others to amend their 
ways ; but retaliation is only too hkely to provoke 
further retahation rather than reciprocal concessions. 

Many theories as to trade will have to be modified 
as the result of the Great War, and without a doubt 
those relating to Fair Trade will - not be left 
untouched. It is too soon, however, to speculate 
upon what will happen in the next few years. For 
this reason this article has been reproduced in the 
same form as it appeared in the last edition. It 
presents the view taken in the past by the Fair 
Trader, and even if practice bnngi? about a change 
of ideas, it will not be without interest to hwe the 
pre-war position set out as above. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS.— The Falkland Islands 
lie about 300 miles to the east of the southern 
extremity of the mainland of South America, 
opposite the entrance of the Strait of Magellan. 
The two main islands are East Falkl^d and West 
Falkland. The total area of the group is 6,500 
square miles, and the population 3,500. 'They 
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were discovered by Davis in 1592, and after being of this kind, which is often of a speculative 
held by several Powers in euccession, were finally character, (^e Malicious Proskcution.) 
occupied by the British in 1833 as a refitting and FALSE PuETENCES. — This is a misdemeanor 
provisioning station for ships engaged in whaling (^.v) very frequently met with, but one which is 
and fishing. rather of a technical character and requires careful 

The surface of the islands is hilly, wild, and consideration, owing to the fact that a mistake in 
rugged, with extensive moorlands, where peat, the prosecuting a peison for the alleged offence may 
principal fuel, is found. Although the rainfall lesiilt in an action for malicious prosecution (q.V.) ; 
is not great, rain falls two days out of every three, and although in such aa action tlio defendant may 
and misty weather is frequent. There are no trees, either be successful or escajxj with nominal dam- 
and gram and vegetables are cultivated only with ages, the expense and trouble caused by such a 
difficulty. The characteristic native plant is tussac proceeding are not to be taken lightly in hand, 
grass, which grows to a height of 6 or 7 ft. Roughly speaking, whosoever by any false pro- 

Some gold is found, but the principal wealth of teiuo obtains from any person any chattel, money, 
the island lies in the three-quarters of a million or valuable secinity with intent to defraud, is 
ehcep which are kept. Horses and cattle have .iKo guilty of an indit table misdemeanour, or with 
been Introduced. The chief export is wool, with which justices of the peace, or a stipendiary 
othef sheep products, frozen mutton, hides, tallow. magistrate (if it is thought fit and the defendant 
The chief imports are provisions, clothes, timber consents to such a course) may deal under certain 
and building material, machinery, and ironmongery. conditions. The chief things taken into considera- 
Thcre is practically no trade with any other country tion are the value of the piopejty obtaunfcl or the 
than the United Kingdom. The only town. Port ago of the accused jjeison. It is not sufficient to 
Stanley, situated on a land-locked harbour in the prove the obtaining of the property, but it must 
north-fest of East Falkland, with facilities for bo clearly shown that the transler of tho same was 
repairing of ships, is the seat of Government, and the actual result of the fraudulent repiosentation 
has a population of 800. of an existing fact. To use the woids of a well- 

dhe islands aro administered as a Crown known authority: "To constitiito the crime in 
colony. question (a) there must be an intenlional and 

The Falkland Islands are closely connected with spec ific rejircsentation of some pretended existing 
the brilliant naval action of the 8th December, 1914, fart (not a mere j)romise or representation as to 
when Admiral Sir Doveton Sturdee destroyed tour the future, unless based uj)c)ii or involving somo 
of the five German vessels engaged m depreciation existing fact) which the maker knows to be 
in the Southern Pacific under Admiral Von Spec, untrue, but the pietciKe need not bo made in 
without any loss on the part of the British. A words — ' acts, condin 1, oi silence ’ may be enough ; 
fifth vessel belonging to the German squadron was {b) the representation must bo malenal to the 
afteiwaids overtaken and sunk. matter in hand and not tcjo remote , (c) it must bo 

Soiitli Georgia is a dependency of the Falkland made with intent to defraud , and {U) the person 
Islands. to whom it is addiessed must in point of fact 

(For map, see Sourn America.) believe it, and make over pioperty on the strength 

Mails are -^ent to the Falkland Islands once of it. The opinion fc^rmed by the person dofrauded 
a month, via Liverpool. The time of transit is as to the truth or otherwise of the statement mad& 
about twenty-five days. Telegrams may be to him by the j^risoner is, therefore, admissible as 
despatched to Monlo Video (Uruguay) and then evidence of liis belief m tlie truth of the false pre- 
forwarded by post. tenco. There must, of couise, be evidence that the 

FALSFi IMPRISONMENT. — This tort {qv.) con- accused acted fraudulently , as, ^ , if a man sells a 

sists in confining or detaining a person without brass ring as a gold ring, there must be evidence 
lawful authority. It is not necessary that the that ho knew the ring was not a gold riq«. . . . 
detention should be m a house or other building; The pietcnce need not bo made directly \o the 
it is sufficient if a person is hindered or prevented person from whom the money, etc., is obtained, 
from exercising his rights of freedom in any way Thus, m one case, -an officer of a friendly society 
whatever. Again, it is false impiisonment for any made to the secretary a return of membois entitled 
person to giv^ another into the custody of a police to sick pay, and wrongfully included the name of a 
constable upon a wrongful charge; and in certain man who was no. so entitled. The .same officer 
cases, when the alleged offence is a misdemeamnir afterwards received, through tlio treasurer, the 
and not a felony, a private individual has no light, • amount shown by the return, and lotained it in 
generally speaking, to give an offender into custody disidiargo of a debt due to bim from the man 
at all. (See Arrest.) In an action for false whose name hc'bad fraudulently imli.dod in the 
imprisonment, the plaintiff must prove his arrest return A eonviction for making a lalao pretence 
and his discharge ; and in order that the defendant to the trea'^urer was upheld '* 

may obtain a verdict in his fa\ our, he (the defendant) When a person is of opinion that ho is being 

must .satisfy the court that he liad reasonabb and defraudo<l in this manner, he cannot order the 

probable cause fot. believing that the plan. M ' had summary arrest of the suspected person. H« 
committed a f.ffony. In the article on Ai- fst it must lay an information at the proper police court, 
will J^e scon that a police constable is not m so when either a summons or a warrant will be issued, 
difficult a position, as an officer on duty nas the if there is a pri 1 facie case made out to the 
Tight to arrest on suspicion Unless the case is satisfaction of the justice^ or ,/he stipendiary 
very clear, a private person should be very careful magistrate. ^ • 

in actmg upon his own responsibility, for, although An attempt to obtain by false jirctcnces is also 
a jury may give practically no damages in the a punishable misdemeanour. • 

action, whTO all the circumstances of the case are FALSIFICATION OF ACCOUNTS. — (See Ac- 

taken into consideration, there is always the risk counts, Falsification of.) 

of expense and annoyance attached to an action FALSIFYING NEWS. — The spreading of falM 
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news for the purpose of raising or depressing the 
prices of goods, wares, or merchandise is an indict- 
able misdemeanour, and when this is done by two 
or more persons it forms what is known as a con- 
spiracy, for which either criminal or civil pro- 
ceedings may bo taken. Although the words 
" goods, wares, or merchandise “ do not, so far as 
the Sale of Goods Act, 1893, is concerned, include 
stocks and shaios, they do include them as far as 
this offence is ( onstituted 

FAN. — An implement used for creating a current 
of air. The article originated in China, where fan- 
making is still an important industry. Japan, 
which introduced the folding variety, also does a 
large trade in fans. The stick of ornamental fans 
may be of bone, mother-of-pearl, wood, tortoise- 
shell, or ivory ; and costly materials of all sorts 
arc employed for the upper part. These include 
feathers, silk, lace, delicate hand-painted fabrics, 
etc. The manufacture of the most dainty specimens 
is practitally confined to Paris, which has long been 
noted for her achievements in this direction. The 
large fans used for ventilation and in various 
mechanical operations consi.st of metal blades, and 
the air is circulated by continuous rotation. In 
India a huge fan, known as a “ punkah," is used 
for ventilating purposes. It is made of cloth, 
stretched on a light framework suspended from the 
celling, and is usually manipulated by means of 
a cord. 

FAN or FUN, — (See Foreign Weights and 
Measures— China.) 

FANEGADA. — (See Foreign Weights and 
Measures — Spain.) 

FARINA.— A term of wide application, including 
a variety of starchy substances. Farinaceous foods 
are prepared mainly from cereals, such as wheat, 
rice, maize, etc., but they also include tubers like 
arrowroot, potatoes, and tapioca, and leguminous 
substances, such as peas, beans, etc. As a com- 
mercial term, " farina " stands for potato starch, 
but this article is frequently adulterated with 
arrowroot, tapioca, butter, etc In South America 
the meal of the cassava is known as farina. 

FARRIERS.— Farrier, in its older sense, meant 
one who held himself out to the public as skilled m 
the treatment of the ailments of horses and as a 
shoer of horses. The two things are often combined, 
but there is a clear distinction now between the 
horse doctor or veterinary surgeon and the fariier 
who undertakes the shoeing of horses. Often this is 
the blacksmith, who undertakes no other treatment 
of horses than shoeing thcr^i ; but at the same time 
carries on many other kinds of work which have 
nothing to do with this. The subject of the 
veterinary surgeon will be treated in another article. 
Here we only consider the rights and responsibility 
of those who undertake to shoe horses for others for 
reward, which is the modern meaning of farrieiy. 
The verb " to farry," which is now very unusual, 
was used rather to mean the treatment by physic 
or surgery than the shoeing of horses ; and in two 
Acts of Parliament of 1839 and 1847 it- occurs m 
the phrase " to shoe, bleed, or fairy any horse or 
animal." * 

A person who pV'bhcly professes the art or 
occupation of a farrier is classed amongst such per- 
sons as innkeepers, carriers, and ferrymen, who 
must exercise their calling for the benefit of the 
public, and cannot refuse or neglect to do so unless 
they have some reasonable excuse which is recog- 
nised by the law. The mere fact that a horse is sent 
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to a farrier to be shod makes the farrier liable to be 
sued if he does not shoe it, if it is within his power 
to do so ; just as if he had entered into a contract 
and had failed to perform it. He would have a 
good defence if he showed that'Jie was called upon 
to do the work when he had not time to do it or 
at an unreasonable hour. This would be analogous 
to the case of an innkeeper who refuses guests if his 
house is full, though he is prtmd facie under a duty 
to receive all guests. 

Most of the cases are very old in which points as 
to the farrier's rights and responsibilities have been 
raised or settled. Thus, for the law that a farrier 
is bound to shoe a horse only if it is brought to him 
at a reasonable time, or that a farrier who lames a 
horse in shoeing, is liable to the owner, the authori- 
ties quoted go back to the times of Edward III or 
Henry VI. In the latter instance it is treateef only 
as an example of the general rule that it is the duty 
of every artificer to exercise his art rightly and 
truly as he ought ; and as a master in general is 
responsible for lus servants' acts, so the farrier is 
responsible if a horse is injured in shoeing by his 
servants’ negligence. But he is not responsfble for 
any malicious mjuiy a seivant n.ay do ; for 
instance, if he intentionally drives a nail into the- 
horse’s foot. The master guarantees that he himself 
possesses a reasonable slall, and will exercise it ; 
and the same for his servant. The undertaking is, 
then, to be reasonably skilful and not negligent, but 
insurance that no injury shall happen in the shoeing 
is not an implied term of the contract. A horse may 
be pricked in shoeing without either unskilfulness 
or negligence on the part of the operator. The state 
of the foot may be the reason, and must be taken 
into account. If there were some special condition 
of the horse's foot, the farrier ought to be told, .so 
that he may either take particular precautions, or 
decline to undertake the w^ork. He would not be- 
liable, not being informed as to the facts, if he only 
acted in the ordinary way. Being told, he may 
either decline the job or undertake it on sj^ecial 
terms, or on the understanding that he will not 
be responsible for the consequences And in anv 
case where the farrier himself perceives any special 
risk in doing the work, he may dedine to do it, or 
do it only on conditions protecting him. Thus as 
regards the question of reasonable time, Cliief Baron 
Pollock, m a case tried ovei seventy years ago, saui : 
" It appears to me m point of law that if a person, 
called upon at an unreasonable time, undertakes to 
do it without cleclanng he will not be responsible, 
he does it with the same responsibility as if he did) 
it at any proper time.” 

In a case of the time of Edward IV, it was said 
that if one farrier sends a horse to another who shoes- 
it and pricks it, the owner might sue either of them 
at his option. 

Horses sent to a farrier to be shod cannot be 
distrained for rent ; and it hardly needs any 
authority for the proposition that horses sent to 
farriers are not within their order and disposition 
in the meaning of the bankruptcy I'dw. The trade^ 
custom and its notoriety as excluding the reputed' 
ownership of farriers are inevitable inferences. 

The farrier may detain a horse that he has shod 
as a lien for his charges for shoeing until the amount 
has been paid or tendered ; But the horse cannot 
be detained for past charges for work done by the- 
farrier — only for the work done on trie particular 
occasion on the animal itself. If the farrier exer- 
cises this right of lien, he is bound to feed it and 
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take care of it, without being able to recover the trades of the country, "and to"sccure a hearing for 

expense ; ^ that in these days the right of lien is not the legitimate claims of any one of them. Nor is 

as useful as it used to be in earlier times, when it was the service which the Fedeiation otiei's to its 

not so easy to sue small sums duo for work done. members confined to large-scale efforts of this kind. 

It is an interesting reminder of the primitive con- There are many waj's in which it i.s able to assist 

ditions even in towns before the Local Government the individual mcmbiT, ^ , in gelling information 
Acts began to lay down rules for their convenience from Government Dcpaitmcnls, public institutions, 
and sanitation, that by the Metropolitan Police Act, and the like. 

1839 (2 and 3 Vict. c. 47) every person who in any FEE. — Theic aie two senses in which this word 

thoroughfare or public place shoes, bleeds, or farrys is used : (1) To denote a grant of land made in 

any horse or animal, or cleans, drqises, exercises, or rctiiin for ancient feudal services; and (2) to 

breaks any horse or animal to the annoyance of the signify a let ompense m letui n fur servn es rcndeirod 

inhabitants or passengers, is made liable to a fine oi to be rendeied. 

not exceeding 40s. There is a similar provision in the FEE SIMPLE. — \Mieto a person is the absolute 
Town Police Clauses Act, 1847 (10 and 11 Vict. owner of an estate, as fai as tlie law of England 

'C. 87), so that this is the law in any place that has will allow, ho is said to hold it in “ fee simple,” 

adopted this Act. and he can pi actually do what he likes with it. 

FARTHING. — This word is derived from the If he dies intestate, it guics to his luii or heirs, 

Anglo-Saxon /earthing, meaning a fourth part A conveyance of a frceliuld to a purcliaser in fee 

It IS the fourth part of a penny. At one time the simple contains .siu h words as " To hold jinto and 

penny was divided into quartets by two deep cuts, to the use of the purchasei (naming him) in tee 

so that a fourth could be easily broken away. In simple,” oi , what has the same elicit, ” lo the us© 

accounts, farthings are indicated by fractions of a of the puri baser, his hens, and assigns for ever.” 

penny. In banking accounts, farthings do not Legally all land is held directly or indirectly from 

occur, as fractions of a penny are not recognised. the King, but piactically tliat does not affect the 
Farthings were first coined in 1672. The standard absolute ownership in a fee simple, 
weight of the coin is 4375 grams troy, dhecoin The greatest interest which can bo had in land 
• 18 made of a mixed metal, composed of copper, tin, is the fee simple, other iiUeicsts, .siuli as a vlfc 

and zinc. (See Coinage.) interest, or a lease, being estates less than the fee 

FASS. — (Sec Foreign Weights and Measures simple, d'he holder of a lee simple can create other 

— Germany ) estates out of it, but so long as he does not dispose 

FATHOM. — This is the measure of length princi- of the fee simple, it remains vested in him. In the 

pally employed m ascertaining the depth of water case of a lease, no matter for how long a period, 

and mines, and ior regulating the length of cordage the fee simple remains in the person who grants the 

^and cables. It is said to be derived from the Anglo- lease, though the jicrson wfio holds the lease or the 

Saxon foedhtn, a word which signified the length of assignment thereof has the legal estate in the land 

the outstretc hod a'-ms, about 6 ft for the period for wlu< h it is lea.sed or assigned. 

FAVEN. — (See Foreign Weights and Measures At the expiration of a lease the land reverts to the 
— Denmark ) grantor, or the person entitled lo the fee simple. 

FAVOUR. — Tlus IS a name which has now become - In copyhold land, the fee simple remains with the 
commonly used in commercial con espondcnce to lord of the manor 

indicate a letter received FEES PAVAIU.E ON REGISTRATION OF COM- 

FEATHERS. — The feathers most favoured for PANIES. — (See Kkgistrai ion of Comraniks.) 
purposes ot ornamentation are those of the ostrich FEE TAIL. — I'his is the name given to an estate 
and the bird of paradise, but as these are expensive, which is granted to a person and the heirs of his 

many other vaiicties are m common use, including body d lie estate is generally described as an 

those of the albatross and the penguin. Feathers entailed estate {qv). This estate, like an estate in 
are also in great demand for cushions, pillows, etc. fee simple {q v ) and an estate for life (see Life 

The cidcr-diick provides the best quality for this Estate), is a frei'hokl. It docs not descend, how- 

purpose, but the feathers of swans, geese, ducks, ever, to hens generally, but is limited to the heirs 
and fowls are also much used, of the body , and if there is a special entail, the 

FEDDAN. — (See Foreign Weights and land must descend in the direction-indicated. Thus 
Measures — Egypt.) there may be either a special tail male or a special 

FEDERATION OF BRITLSU INDUSTRIES.- tad female. 

This was established a few yeais ago, to give a FELONY. — Crimes are divided into two main 
means of association to industry, whether individual classes, felonies and rnisdcmeanouis ((?'.t;.). It is 
firms or trade associations — 'a broad plalfoim the popular opinion that the former inciude all the 
whereon to express its voice m the coum ils ul the more* sciious offences known to the law, and the 

country.” It has develoj^c 1 with great rapidity, latter those which are., not so heinous Practically, 

and to-day it is an organisation represent.u i <• of thi.s is generally true ; but the distinction between 
sonic 18,000 mamifactin mg firms with a uiled the two is a matter of history. Until the year 1870, 
capital of ;^4,0()0,d^0,000. It has a direct i, mber- a person ^convicted of felony was deprived of his 
ship of considerably over a thousand of the most property This is a relic of the old feudal law, and 
important industrial concerns in the mnlry, the yvonl ” frloiy ” is smd to be derived from the 
whilst upwards of 16,000 mariufart uimg firms are two old words “ lee” and "lop,” the former 
indirectly associated with it through their various signi lying a fief or feud^ and tflc oth( ^)i ice or value, 
trade associations. Tlic cine f offences known to the Jaw m ancient times 

The operations of the Federation are wide and were f'^lonics, but in modern time# various statutes 
vaned. First and foremost, it seeks to safeguard have introduced now offences, and it is by statute 
and advance the interests of Bnti.sh industry as a that a felony or a misdemeanour is now constituted, 
whole. Organised on a democratic basis, it is If in a statute it is declared that ifii offender against 
able to speak to Governments in the name of c'" the provisions contained in it is to be deemed to 
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have acted “ feloniously," the offence is a felony; Europe, but now widespread also throughout Asia, 

if not, it is a misdemeanour. To show how It possesses an agreeable flavour and odour, and 

erroneous is the view that the seriousness of the has many uses. The seeds are used as a^ondiment, 

offence constitutes the basis upon which the dis- especially by Italians. They alsqpontain an essential 

tinction is made, it is only necessary to give one oil of medicinal value as a narcotic and stimulant, 

example. Thus, jicrjury is a misdemeanour, whereas The leaves are served as a salad, and are used in 

simple larceny is a felony. It will be seen, there- making sauces for fish, and the stems are sometimes 

fore, that it is necessary to look to the various boiled as a v^etable. 

statutes dealing with offences before coming to a FENUGREEK. — A genus of plants of the samo 

conclusion as to the class in which each is to be class as the clover The name is due to the fact that 

placed. it was used by t^e Greeks (as fodder). In India the 

Forfeiture of goods in cases of felony was put an seeds are employed as a condiment, and curry 

end to in the year 1870. powder is made from them. Certain ointments are 

There arc various incidents still attaching to the also prepared from the oil yielded by them, 
two kinds of crimes which are worthy of notice FEOFrEE. — (See Feoffment.) 

Thus, there exists a right of arrest without a FEOFFMENT. — (Pronounced " fef'-ment.") This 

warrant in certain cases of supposed felony, but is the name given to an ancient method oficon- 

not in the majority of cases of supposed mis- veyance of property. Feoffment was accompanied 

demeanour. But the right of arrest on the part of by actually handing over the possession of the land, 

a private person is strictly circumvented, whereas as by the delivery of a piece of turf, or by the 
a police-constable has a much wider authority, grantor vacating the land and the grantee taking 
'(See Arrest, Right of.) Felonies can only be possession. This delivery of possession was called 

tried upon indictment or inquisition (q.v,) ; mis- " livery of seisin." The person dehvering it was 

demeanours may also be tried upon information called the feoffor and the person receiving it the 
(y.ti.). Tho prisoner who is charged with felony has feoffee. 

a right to challenge the jury peremptorily ; no FEOFFOR. — (See Feoffment.) 

such right exists in tho case of a misdemeanour. FERRY. — "The exclusive right to carry persons 

Thp method of swearing tho common jury differs and their goods in boats across a river, and to take 
in the two cases. (See Jury.) Again, m a trial for toll for such carriage." This right is a franchise, 
a felony the prisoner must bo present throughout and may be created by Act of Parliament, by royal 
tho trial ; in a trial lor a misdemeanour thjs is not grant, or by presenption. A ferry, when created, 
essential. Greater leniency is extended as to bail becomes a species of highway ; and, though a 
in cases of misdemeanour than in cases of felony. person may be the owner without being oYmer of 
Lastly, a felony must, generally speaking, be the water, or of the soil on either side of the river, 
prosecuted before a civil action can be entertained ; the owner of the ferry must have over the soil such 
the prosecution of a misdemeanour is not of necessity rights at least as will authorise him to embark and 
a meliminary required before entering a civil action, disembark his passengers thereon. Proprietorship 
There may be accessories both before and after of a ferry involves obligations to the public, and 
the fact to felonies. (Sec Accessories.) confers corresponding privileges. The owner must 

FELSPAR. — (See Alumina.) maintain the ferry in good order, and properly 

FELT. — A fabric prepared usually from woollen equipped for conveyance of passengers and goods, 
materials without either spinning or weaving. The and charge only reasonable tolls for its use. 
wool from which the felt is to be obtained must be Default in the performance of any of these duties 
strong and elastic, and its fibres must have a renders him liable to indictment ; and, if ho under- 
natural tendency to combine with each other, that takes the carriage of goods, he becomes a common 
is, they must possess numerous serrations ready to carrier, and is liable to keep them safe in all events, 
interlock. The method of preparation is as follows ; Hfi return for these liabilities ho has the exclusive 
The waste woollen material is moistened by steam right to carry passengers and goods between the 
and passed between heavy roll?;rs by which means points served by his boat, and can sue for disturbance 
a compact cloth is obtained. Felt is used for a any person infringing his monopoly. If he commences 
variety of purposes. Among the articles made of it such an action, it is sufficient for him to show that 
are carpets, cov^s, gun-wads, pianoforte hammers, he is in possession of the ferry, without going into 
and felt hats, for the manufacture of which his title^ and a jury have been held entitled to pre- 
Australian wool is in great demand, though fabrics sume a legal origin from an undisturbed user of 
of silk and fur are also used. The headquarters of thirty-five years. If the circumstances of the 
the hat-mqking industry are at Denton and Stock- neighbourhood change so that additional accom- 
port. Coarse felt saturated with pitch, coal tar, or modation is needed, other means of passage may 
asphalt, is employed for covering roofs, vessels, and be established in the neighbourhood, without risk 
iron buildings. The manufacture of this variety is a of an action for disturbance. As it has been 
widespread industry both of Europe and of the judicially.put : " It may be that no action can be 
United States. Another sort of coarse felt is used maintained in respect of the new ferry, if it has 
by the peasants of Russia for boots, shoes, and been set up bond fide for the |jurppse of accom- 
winter garments, as it resists the intense cold better modating a new and different traffic from that 
than a^ other material. which was accommodated by the old ‘ ferry. *^" It 

FEME SOLE. — This is an old French phrase, and has also been held that a ferry is not the grant of 
means an unjqarried ^»^oman, whether a spinster or an exclusive right of carrying passengers and goods 
a widow. It was naturally imported into England acioss a stream by any means whatever, but only 
after the Normap conquest, and it still maintains by a ferry ; and accordingly to construct^ bridge 
its place in English legal works and in Acts of P,pr- across a river already served by a ferry has been 
liament when the position of a female is considered held not to be a violation of the rights of the ferry 
as apart from her status as a married woman. owner. Having regard to the nature of a ferry, 
FENNEL.- An umbelliferous plant, a native of its incidents may be regulated by such customs as 
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adn^t of a reasonable origin, e.g., a custom for all 
the inhabitants of a town to have a right of passage 
over a ferr^ without paying toll*has been held to 
be good, for it admite of a reasonable origin. Lastly, 
though the owner a ferry is to a certain extent 
in a public position, he is under an ordinary' duty 
to take care ais regards third parties, and, therefore, 
when a steam ferryboat did damage to other vessels 
while plying in a thick fog, he was held liable, the 
plea of pubhc convenience not availing as a defeiue. 
One of the most mteroslmg recent cases connected 
with the rights arising out of a feny is that of 
Hammerton v Earl of Dy.^art, 1916, 1 AC 57 
FERTILISERS AND FEEDING STIFFS.— The 
first Fertilise! 3 and Feeding Stuffs Act was passed 
m 1895 : but it was tepcale<l and replaced by the 
Act gf 1906 (6 Edw, VII. c. 27), wluch contains the 
present law as to the adulteration of agneultiiral 
fertilisers and feeding stuffs. It is intended to pro- 
tect the purchaser from fraud in the interests of 
agriculture ; and so far it modifies the common law 
rule that the buyer must look after himself — caveat 
emptof. 

Dellnitlon. A fertiliser is any article used for 
fertilising the soil. Feeding slull means any article 
used as food for cattle and poultry ; and cattle for 
the purposes of this Act means bulls, cows, oxen, 
heifers, calves, sheep, goats, swine, or horses. (See 
title Cattle ) 

Civil LlabUity. 1. Any wholesale or retail seller 
who sells a fertiliser which has been subjected to 
any artificial process in this country, or which has 
been iinportccl from abroad, must give to the pur- 
chaser an invoice stating the rc^sjiective percentagcis 
of nitrogen, soluble phosphates, insoluble phosphates 
and potash in the article, Tliis invoice acts as a 
warranty tliat the percentages do not differ beyond 
the prescribed limits of cnor allowed by regulations 
under the Act that has been made by the Board of 
Agriculture. Ihe expression “ soluble and inrol- 
uble ” means soluble or iiisoiuble ni water ; or, if so 
specified in the invoice, in a solution of citric acid oi 
other solvent of a strength prescribed in the regula- 
tions, The percentage of soluble and insoluble 
phosphates means respottively the percentage of 
tribasK phosjihate of lime whirh has been and that 
which has not been rendered soluble. 

2. A wholesale or retail seller of feeding stunT 
artificially prepared must give an invoice stating; 
(a) The name of the article and whether it has been 
prepared from one substance or seed, or from more 
than one substance or seed ; (6) m the case of any 
article artificially prepared otherwise than by being 
mixed, broken, ground, or chopped, what*aie the 
respective percentages of oil and albuminoids in the 
article. The invoice is a warranty as in the <.ase of 
fertilisers. When the article is sold under a name 
or description implying that it is prepared from any 
particular substance or from any two or more 
particular substances, and without indication that 
it is mixed or compounded with any other sub.i.inc e 
or seed, there cs ar implied wa-ranty that i; i . pure, 
that is to say, is prepared from that subs nice or 
thosen substances only, or is a product of that seed 
or those seeds only. There is a general implied 
warranty by the seller that the article bold is suit- 
able to used as a feeding stuff. Any statement by 
the seller as to the percentages of ingredients in a 
fertiliser or^of the ingredients in a feeding stuff in 
an invoice or circular or advertisement has effect 
as a warranty. When two or more ingredients of a 
fertiliser or feeding stuff are mixed at the request 


of the purchaser, it is sufficient to state in the 
invoice the percentages of the several ingredients 
before mixture, and that they have been mixed at 
the request of the purchaser. 

Offences and Penalties. Sole of a fertiliser or food 
stuff without giving oi lefu’^ing the invoice required 
by the Act ; any false statement of a material 
particular in the invoice or description ; sale of a 
feeding stuff containing any ingredient deleterious 
to cattle or poultry, or any woilhless ingiedicnt not 
disclosed at the time of sale , all those entail maxi- 
mum penalties of £20 for the first offence and ;^50 
for any subsequent offence. 'Ihc seller also remains 
liable fc)r the civil damages , the Art makes him 
responsible for liis warranty. But the seller is not 
liable to the penalty foi a false statement, in the 
invoue or jiai ticulais, if he proves that ho did not 
know and could not with reasonable care have 
ascertained that it was false ; or it he shows that 
he himself purchased the article with a written 
warranty or invoice from a jierson in the United 
Kingdom which contained the fal.se statement p, 
that he had no reason to beheve when ho sold the 
article that the statement was false ; and that ho 
sold the article as he pui chased it 

Analyses. There is a chief Agncuitiual Analyst 
appointed by the Board of Agriculture, and every 
county council must, and the council of boroughs may, 
apjxunt an official agricultural analyst and sampl^is. 

F-very purchaser of a fertiliser or feeding stuff Is 
entitled to have it analysed by the agricultural 
analyst ; but he must take samples within ten days 
after delivery of the artu Ic or receipt of the invtiice 
whichever is later. An official sampler, cither at 
the request of the purchaser or independently, may 
take samples of such ai tides sold, exposed, or 
kept for sale, m order that they may be analysed by 
the agricultural analyst. The manner in whicn 
samples must be taken, and the duties of the agri- 
cultural analyst in making the analysis and certi- 
fying the result, arc prescribed by the tcgulatlons 
made by the Hoard. 

The ceitificate of the agricultural analyst or chief 
analyst is suflidcnt evidence of the facts stated in 
it in cither civil or criminal pro(.eedings, if the 
samples have been taken in the prescribed form, 
unless the defendant requires the analyst to bo 
called ; but no piosccution can be instituted except 
with the consent of the Board, and the Board can- 
not give consent <i.nlesH an analyses is made as 
prescribed and the Chief Analyst has given a certi- 
ficate of it. The purchaser is entitled, apart from 
bringing civil or c.Yimmal proceedtngs, to have an 
article analysed by the agricultural analyst, samples 
of which have been taken otherwibo than in 
accordance with the regulations 

Proses utions may be brought either by the 
aggrieved purchaser, or by a county or borough 
council, or by any bexly or aissociation authorised 
by the Boarcl to brirvg them. The consent of the 
}3oard, however, as above-mentioned, is to be 
given , and, mou'over, the offence of causing or 
permitting an invoice or desciiption to be false 
cannot be prosecuted after three months ftom the 
date when the , n baser received the invoice. 
There is an appeal from ail^sutnmary convictions 
to the quarter sessions^ ^ 

FEU. — This word signifies land held under feudal 
tcnuie (See Feu Contract.) • 

^’EU CONTRACT.— In Scotland, a contract 
between a superior and his vassal respecting the 
giving of land in feu ; feu being a tenure where the 
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vassal holds land from the superior, and, instead of 
performing military service, makes an annual return 
in grain or money. 

FEVERFEW. — A perennial plant of the Com- 
positae order, closely allied to the camomile, and 
found in hedges and cornfields. It was formerly 
used as a remedy m cases of fever. 

FI. FA. — (See Fieri Facias ) 

FIAT. — This word is commonly used to denote a 
formal order. Thus, certain prosecutions or other 
legal proceedings are not allowed to be taken, 
except the fiat of one of the law officers of the 
Crown is first obtained. The word is Latin, and 
its exact meaning is “ let it be done.” 

FIBRES. — Thread-like substances derived from 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. Silk, 
wool, and hair represent the first class ; cotton, flax, 
jute, hemp, esparto and other grasses, coir, and the 
leaves of certain palms are the chief vegetable 
fibres ; and amianthus and asbestos are among the 
most important fibrous substances of the third 
♦' class. The various articles mentioned are dealt 
with under separate headings. 

FICTITIOUS BILL. — This is a name which is 
sometimes given to an accommodation bill (q.v.). 

FICTITIOUS PAYEE.— Where the payee of a 
bill of exchange or a cheque is a fictitious or a non- 
existing person, e.g., a person who is dead, the bill 
or the cheque may be treated as one payable to 
bearer, that is, it can be negotiated without indorse- 
ment. In the case of Bank of England v. Vaghano, 
1891, A.C, 107, the leading case upon the subject, 
th^ meaning of a ” fictitious ” person was extended 
so as to include a real person who never had nor 
was intended to have any right to the bills of 
exchange which were there, in dispute. Lord 
Herschell said in the course of his judgment : ” I 
have arrived at the conclusion that whenever the 
name inserted as that of the payee is so inserted 
by way of pretence merely, without any intention 
that payment shall' only be made in conformity 
therewith, the payee is a fictitious person within 
the meaning of the statute, whether the name be that 
of an existing person or of one who has no existence.” 

This decision has not been always looked upon 
as altogether satisfactory from a business point of 
view, but as it is a decision of the House of Lords, 
it must stand as an authoritative statement of the 
law until it is altered by legislation. The doctrine 
has been also applied to chc^ques ; but some of 
tke decisions are very conflicting, and the particular 
facts of each case have much to do with the 
judgments pronounced, r 

A cheque made payable to ” wages ” or ” estate,” 
or some similar word, is payable to an impersonal 
payee, and should be treated as being payable to 
the order 'of the drawer and requiring his indorse- 
ment, and not as payable to a fictitious person. An 
impersonal payee is not the same as a fictitious 
person. This is said to bo consonant with practice, 
although there are authoiitics who maintain that 
such bills and cheques are equivalent to those to 
bearer, ^eo Payee ) 

FIDELITY GUARANTEE. — It is a common prac- 
tice to make the employment of a person in any 
position of tx^^st, or^the appointment of a person 
to a public or private office, conditional upon his 
obtaining from some person or persons of good 
financial standing, or from a recognised guarantee 
association {q.v.), a bond by which the guaranteeing 
person or the iq,suring association undertakes to 
Indemnify the employer against any dishonesty or 


malpractices of the servant, or the public or persons 
concerned from loss by reason of the officer's mis- 
conduct. In the* case of many offices such a bond 
is required by law, e.g., letters of administration 
will not be granted until the proposed administrator 
and his sureties undertake for his proper dealing 
with the property of the deceased ; and the officers 
of county councils, and of local authorities acting 
under the Public Health Acts, must, before entering 
on their duties, where those involve the handling 
of public money, give sufficient security for the 
faitnful execution of their respective offices and for 
duly accounting for all moneys which may be 
received by them. In some of these cases the 
authority may pay the premiums on guarantee 
policies of their officers, but must treat such pay- 
ments as part of the salaries of the officers*^ 

The liability on fidelity guarantees will depend 
upon the terms of the partic ular contract, but, sub- 
ject to these, will follow closely the ordinary law 
as to guarantee {q.v.), except that the hability of 
the surety will only commence when the person 
has been legally appointed to his office or taken 
into employment, and will only continue while that 
particular employment lasts. Generally, a fidelity 
guarantee comes under the class known as con- 
tinuing guarantees (as to which, see Guarantee), 
that IS, It IS so framed as to apply to matters extend- 
ing over an indefinite time, and unless restricted 
by the contract the liability of the surety will 
correspond in duration with that of the employ- 
ment. But the surety will be discharged if the 
officer or servant is appointed to a new employ- 
ment, or set to different and more risky tasks. As 
a rule, any material al^teration m the contract 
between the employer and the servant will dis- 
charge the surety, unless he is informed thereof 
and consents thereto. A mere alteration of salary 
will not, under ordinary circumstances, be such an 
alteration ; but the substitution of a new employer 
for the old one will be, for, in the absence of an 
agreement to the contrary, a continuing guarantee 
is revoked by any change in the constitution of the 
persons to or for whom the guarantee was given. 
Of course, the constitutiAn of a corporation is not 
altered by a change in the membership of the 
^ouncil, but the constitution of a partnership firm 
is changed by the retirement or admission of a 
partner. An employer cannot claim under a fidelity 
guarantee if he deliberately puts unusual tempta- 
tion m the way of his servant, and if he knows of 
the latter's dishonesty or has reasonable grounds 
for suspecting that the servant is acting improperly, 
he must inform the surety thereof, so as to give the 
latter an opportunity of withdrawing from his 
undertaking, or of taking steps to check or minimise 
his loss. (See also Guarantee.) 

A blatemciit of the practice as to fidelity 
guarantees in respect of banking may* be useful. 
The Bankers' Guarantee and Trust Fund is for the 
mutual guarantee of bank officials employed in the 
United Kingdom. The subscriptio^n for member- 
ship is £\ per cent, on the amount of the guarantee. 
Payment may be made either in one sum or by five 
equal annual instalments, but when payment is 
thus deferred. Is. per cent, on the amount of 
guarantee must be added to each instalment until 
the whole is paid. If a member leaves the service 
of hi9 employers, he will not be called lUpon to pay 
the instalments then outstanding. An entrance fee 
IS also charged at the rate of 4s. per cent, on the 
amount of the guarantee whether given in one or 
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more policies. Guarantees exceeding £3.000, and 
not above £5,000, are issued, as regards the excess 
of £3,000, at special rates. Policies are issued for 
bank messengers and porters, at an annual 
premium, without membership. 

When a policy of insurance is required, a form 
of proposal must be filled up, various questions 
being answered by the employer and othcis by the 
applicant. The applicant is required to submit the 
names of throe or four referees who must bo house- 
holders, and have known the applicant for some 
length of time, one (if possible) resident in London, 
and one to be the last employer (or late scliool- 
master), if it is a case of a 4irst situation. 

FIDUCIARY CAPACITY. — When one person 
holds anything in trust for another person, the 
formv IS said to be acting in a fiduciary capacity 
towards the latter. The word “ fidutiary " is 
derived from the Latin, fiduaa, confidence or trust. 
An illustration may be given in the case of a banker. 
If a banker has notice that certain moneys which 
are deposited with him are held in a fiduciary 
capacity, he must not, knowingly, be a i>arty to 
any wrongful use of such moneys, otherwise he will 
bo responsible to the person entitled to the moneys. 
On the other hand, however, if the banker is unaware 
that the moneys are trust funds, he cannot be held 
rcs])onsil)le 

FIDUn VRY CURRFNCY AFTKU TIIK WAR. ^ 

Th(' I'uhiciarv Currency — the trust money — ot thi* 
country consists of pajiei money unrcpicstuitcd by 
gold, and circulating merely because of the credit 
enjoyed by the i^sueis. Ihc pre-war amount of 
fiduciary currency that was legal lender, in com- 
parison with the enormous kmount of monetaiy 
transactions, was exceedingly ^fmall. 'ihe amount 
ha<l b('en delmilely fixed by the Bank Charter Act 
of 1844 in 1914 the Bank of Lngland, tlirongh the 
absorption of issues of countiy banks that ha<l fore- 
gone tin; privikgc of emission granteil by the .^(t 
ot 1844, was authons‘‘d issue notes lo the amount 
of ;^l8,4St),000 uncovered by gokl, and there ANas 
a relativ('ly small amount, £2,218,875, of authorised 
country issiu-s 

W.ir t xigencies, the necessity impostMl iq^on the 
Go\( inment to meet its expcmliturc l»y then cation 
of credits, bi ought into Ixung another kind ok 
fiduciary money The acute crisis on the declaration 
of war led to the Currency and Bank Note'j Act, 
1914 this Act suspended the Bank Charter Act 
of 1844, and pcimittcd the Bank of England lo 
issue notes in «'Xcessof the h gal liimt It empowned 
the Trcasiirv, moreover, to issue notes of one jioiind 
and ot l(ui shillings as legal tender throughout the 
United Kingdom, and desjule the rise in piici s and 
consequi at unrest due mainly to currency inflation, 
the power was made use ot to an excessive extent 
The estimated amount of legal tender money (.q>ail 
from silver and bronze coins) m bank reseives arid 
in circulation in the United Kingdom was, .mi lh(‘ 
30th June, 1914 — 

Fiduciary Issue of ihe Bank of Eng- 
land £18,4 ->0,000 

Bank 8f England Notes issued against 

gold com or bullion . £.08,476,000 

Gold com held by banks (excluding 
gold coin held in Issue Department 
of the Bank of England) and in cir- 
culation . . . . £123.000,000 

Total £179,926,000 
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The figures on the 10th July, 1918, were estimated 
at — 

Fiduciary Issue ot the Bank of Eng- 
land . ' £18.450.000 

Currency Notes not eoveied by gold £230,412,000 


Total Induciaiy Issues £248,862,000 
Bank of England Notes issued against 

gold coin or bullion . . . £65,368,000 

Currency Notes coveted by gold . £28,500,000 

Ciold coin held by banks (exchulmg 
gold com held in Issiu' Di'])aitment 
of llu“ Bank ol England) and m cii- 
culation £40.000,000 

(hand Total £382,730,000 


That is, we had no longer a gold standaid, and 
energetic measines were needl'd lo test ore it il we 
were to rihain ourTiniqui' jiositiou in int erfiational 
finance The measures in ngaid to the fiduciary 
cuneiicy that wi-re iinanimousJv aiivocated by the 
inlhiiMifial CommiUre on Cuntney and horrxgn 
li \chan\;e^, and that will piesumably become law 
are llie following— 

1. J h(‘ issue of notes must be limited according 
to the ptmciplc of the Ihuik ( liarter Act. That 
notes issiK'd beyond a fixed amount must bo backed 
bv gold A modification of the 1844 Act is, however, 
recommended in order tlnil the Bank may, m an 
acute emergency, temjioiaiily is.sue notes beygnd 
the legal limit 

2 No f»recisc figure t,iu at tlu^ moment be placed 
upon this fixed amount Conditions ajrpioaching 
noun'll will not be readied foi seveial years, and 
some Hilluenee is needed to settle the amount of 
fiduciary notes tliat e<in bo kept in cnculatiim with- 
out causing the central gold useive to fall suffi- 
ciently to give use to alarm.. This gold resei-ve, 
whieh would be concentrated al the Bank of 
England, should be a minimum of £150,000,000. 
A too low figure for the fiduciary issue would mean 
that a too large revenue was held; a too high figure 
would tend to destroy the gold standard. No grounds 
must be given for ajiprehension about the stability 
ol the goI<l standard. 

3 Ultimately the present ciinency notes will b 
re)>laced by a Bank of England issue of low denomi- 
natioiis Duiing the transition period, the un- 
lovmed note issue should bi; cautiously reduced; 
the currency notes should remain a Government 
issue until eX|ieriencc has shown what fixed amount 
shoiihl be put iijiOii the fuluciary currency; they 
should then be retired and replaced by the Bank 
of England noles Demands for m w cuirimcy would 
then fall m the normal way upon the Banking 
Department of the Bank of England. 

4. The s('])ara1ion of the Issue and Banking 
Depailmenl-v of the Bank of England should be 
maintained, and tlie weekly return continue in its 
present form. The Act of 1844, which enjoined this, 
has worked well in practice; till the outbreak of 
the war in 1914 ' liad been suspended only on 
ver^' exnptional oecusioiis, and then only m the 
early years of its working •when experience in 
operating it was lacking; 

The sum of the matter is this ; ^e whole of the 
im<;ovei d paper will uliiniately be Bank of England 
notes (including pound and ten shilling notes); the 
fixed amount will have relation Uf the central, and 
sole, gold reserve of £150,000,000; excess of this 
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amount will lake place only at rare times and under 
stringent conditions; a resumption of the internal 
circulation of gold is not contemplated, the public 
now being presumably inured to paper substitutes 
for coin. 

FIDUCIAllY ISSUE. — This is a term applied to 
the note issue of the Bank of England, which is 
authorised against the Government debt and 
securities, as distinguished from the note issue 
against gold. 

FIEF, — Land which is held of a superior in fee 
iqv), or upon the condition of the performance of 
certain services, military or other. 

FIERI FACIAS. — The name given to the writ 
which is issued after a judgment has been obtained 
(generally called a writ of ft. fa.) commanding the 
sheriff to recover the amount of the judgment out 
of the goods and chattels of the judgment debtor, 
together with interest at the rate of 4 per cent., and 
to pay the same into court for the benefit of the 
judgment creditor. Under the authority thus given, 

’ the sheriff can enter the dwelhng-place of the 
debtor and seize any goods that arc his property. 
But he must not seize the goods of any other person, 
and he will be a trespasser if he enters the house of 
a third person and there are no goods in it which 
are the property of the debtor. 

I Under the writ, the sheriff, after seizure, may 
sell all the goods and chattels which he has taken 
with the exception of the wearing apparel and 
bedding of the judgment debtor or his family, and 
the tools and implements of his trade to the value 
of He may also sell a lease or term of years, 
and assign the same under his seal of offue tb the 
purchaser. Growing corn and crops, which are 
raised by the industry of man, are liable to seizure, 
and by statute such chose.s in action {q v.) as bank- 
notes, cheques, bills of exchange, bonds, and other 
securities for money may be taken. But goods 
which are in the custody of the law, as by distress, 
are exempt. 

There is a great distinction to be observed 
between distress and execution. Generally speaking, 
any goods on the premises may be .seized m the 
former, wheieas the goods of a judgment debtor 
may be seized anywhere, though, of course, they 
rnu.st be the jiroperty of the debtor. 

If goods are wrongfully seized, as being the pro- 
perty of a third person, the rightful owner may 
intervene and claim them. The usual course, how- 
ever, in any case of doubt, is for the sheiiff to 
claim the protection of the court. This is done 
by means of what is calLd “ an interpleader sum- 
mons " (qv.). which is served upon the claimant 
and the execution creditor. Both these parties and 
the sheriff attend before a master, and the latter 
almost invariably diiects an issue^ that is, orders 
that the claims of the execution creditor and the 
claimant shall be heard in an ordinary trial, the 
sheriff meantime retaining' the goods, and being 
ready to give them up to the successful party. 
(The master is a kind of subordinate judge, who 
hears various interlocutory matters {qv.) in con- 
nection with actions at law. In the country the 
district registrar occupies a similar position to the 
master; in*^’lmost^all cases there is a right of 
appeal to the judge from a derision of the master ) 
tW master has power to decide the case summarily 
. if the amount iii dispute is less than /50, and t^ere 
is no difficult question of Jaw or fact. Unless the 
claimant is willing to give security to abide the 
event of the issue, the sheriff may be empowered 
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to sell so much of the goods as will realise the 
amount of the judgment debt. 

In many cases the trial of an interpleader issue, 
where the amount of the judgment is not very 
considerable, is heard in some county court, as it is 
likely to come on at an earlier dale than if it is 
tried in the High Court. (See Execution.) 

FIG. — ^The common fig is the fruit of the Ficus 
cartca, a native of the East, but now grown in great 
quantities in the Mediterranean countries. The best 
variety comes from Smyrna, but there arc also 
large imports from Portugal, Greece, and Italy. 
The green fig is regarded as a choice dessert fruit, 
but the dried product is more important com- 
mercially. The drying is done either in the sun or 
in specially made ovens. Coffee is sometimes 
adulterated by the addition of ground figs, and a 
spirit may be obtained by distillation from 
fermented figs. 

FIJI. — The Fiji Islands lie in the Pacific within 
the tropics 2,000 miles cast of Queensland. Longi- 
tude 180® and 15® south latitude run through the 
middle of the group. They consist of two large 



islands. Vita Levu (14,250 square miles), Vanua 
Levu (2,600 square miles), and about 200 other 
islands with a total area of 17,435 square miles 
Eighty of the islands are inhabited. Most of them 
are surrounded by barrier reefs, crossed by deep 
channels, and enclosing smooth roadsteads The 
population IS estimated at 165,000, of whom about 
5,000 are Europeans. 

The scenery in parts is very grand. Some of the 
highlands rise to a height of 4,000 ft The wind- 
ward sides of thc,se highlands, being in the tiack 
of the south-east trade winds, are well watered and 
clothed with dense forests In the lowlands the 
water from the mountain streams is used by the 
islanders for irrigation. Large numbers of cattle 
are kept, as well as some horses, sheep, and goats. 
Many thousands of acres are planted with sugar and 
cocoanuts, while rice and bananas are also grown. 
As there is not sufficient nativd’Iabour to keep pace 
with the growth of the plantations, labourers 
have to bo imported from other Pacific i.slartds. 

Sugar-making is an important industry, the six 
chief factories being capable of turning out 420 ton.s 
of sugar per day. Sugar and copra are the chief 
exports ; hardware, drapery, and machinery the 
principal imports. 

Goods from Fiji reach England via Australia, and 
there is regular communication with New Zealand 
and Australia, Tonga, Samoa, Honolulu, and Canada. 
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It tbe 1)(ob Court of Suottcc, 

Division. 

Between 

A. B. Plaintiff, 

and 

C.D. Delindant. 

Georgia liiii Imftii, by (he {^naee of God of (lie VnitiHl Kini^doin of (jumI Biiiain and Ireland 
and of the Biitish Dominions beyond the Seas, Kiii^g Defender of the Faith, 

To the Slu'iiff of f^ieeling: 

Wo command yon that of (he faxxls and clialteD of C. D in \(»ni bailiwuk yon ( aiiM' (o l)e made 

the sum of £ and also interest (heieon at the late of £ pei (entnm ])ei annnm fiom the 

day of — * whidi said sum of moinw' and int(*iest weie lately Im foie ns in oni llif;h Court 

of Justice in a certain action {or ceitain actions, as (he casr may be) n herein A. lb is j'laintilf and 
C. D. defendant (or in a eeitain matter theie depmuhng intituled “ In (lie inattei of ]*.. h.” as the 

case may be) by a jiidpuiKMit {or ordei, as liie case may be) of onr said (onit, btsuinft date the day 

of , adjudged (e;' oi del ed, as //u’ ease ///av 6c) to be p.iid b^ (hesaidt D to A. lb, together with 

certain costs in the said judgiiKMii {or outer, as the case may be) mentioned, and which ( osts have been 
taxed and allowed by one of the taxing ofticeis of om ‘'aid eouit at (lie sum of ,ts iippeais by 

the certificate of th(’ said taxing ollictT, dat>“d tile - - d.i\ of . And that of (lie goods and chattels 

of the said C. D. m your bailiwick yon fmthei canu- to hr made the -aid suim oi £ - (costs) together* 

with interest therc'on at the late o^ £4 jx'i ((‘ntnin pis .iimiim fiom tlie cif ^ and that you 

have that money and interest belou' ns in om .nd (omt immcchatcK .iltei the cxe<ntion hereof 
to be paid to the said A. Ib m piiuname of dir uiid judginei.t {or ouhv c/s the case may be). And 
in what manner you e^iall have execntc'd tins om - m make appear to lu m om said couit immediately 
after the «xecution thereof. And have there thr.i tlns^wiit. 

• • . 

^i^ness Lord High Chancellor of Gieat Biitain, the ——•day of in the year of 

Our Lord One thousand nine liundred. and • 

* Day of the judgment or order, or day on s^hich money directed to be paid, or day from which interest is 
directed by the order to run. as the case may be. 

''(1435)--6f/. pp. 
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Levy I and for costs of execution, etc., and also interest on £ at £4 per centum 

per annum from the day of — — , until payment ; besides shentf’s poundage, officers’ fees, costs 

of levying, and all other legal incidental expenses. 

This writ was issued by G. H. of agent for K. L. solicitor for the plaintiff A. B. who resides 

at . 


The defendant C. D. is a and resides at 


in your bailiwick. 
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The capital, Suva, is on the south coast of the 
largest island. Levuka, on the small island of 
Ovalau. is the only other place of any importance. 

The islands, wWch were caied by the chiefs in 
1874, are administered by a governor appointed by 
the Crown, assisted by an executive and a legis- 
lative council. Local government is administered 
by the native chiefs. 

The regular mail service is via San Francisco or 
Vancouver — once in three ^eeks by the former and 
once a month by the latter. Suva is situated 
11,000 miles from London, and the time of tian^it 
is thirty days. 

FILBERTS.— (See Hazel Nuts) 

FILE.— A WTre or some contrivance m or iij on 
which papers are arranged in order for facility 
of refe§ence 

FILING PETITION.— (See Receiving Order) 

FILING SYSTEMS. — Perhaps in no section of 
office equipment — if we except the typewriter — 
has so much progress been made during the last 
few years as in that of filing letters, documents, 



“ Pigeon Hole Cabinet. 


catalogues, etc. The expansion of trade, the 
increase of output, and the growth of both imports 
and exports have naturally brought into almost 
every department of commerce an ever-increasing 
number of letters and other commercial papers 
The old system of letter fding has, therefore, 
become quite obsolete, and no progressive modern 
business could efficiently deal with its inward corre- 
spondence on the old system. A short survey a 
few of the methods of filing wtII be instructive, and 
will show how the present system has evolved fiom 
a very humble beginning. 

The first system o4 keeping letters we wdl 
with is one within the memory of many rea .ers, 
and comrlsted of a spike or wire which stoo<l up- 
right from a circular wooden base. This is now 
rarely found except in household use, wheie it is 
handy for the storing of tradesmen's bills for a 
short time. It would be useless to dwell on the 
disadvantages ^of such a system — if it may ]>e 
dignified by such a name. At the present day it 
would be totally impracticable. When letters 
received were few, however, it served its purpose, 


and has fallen into decay with increase of trade 
and the facilities of communication. 

This was followed by the Pigeon Hole system of 
storing letters, perhaps the first serious attempt to 
keep letters received in something like order. 
Under this system a box or cabinet was used, 
which was divided into square compartments, 
lettered A, B, C, etc. In these compartments the 
letters were placed according to their respective 
initials. This idea was improved upon later by 
pocketing the various letters and keeping together 



Filing Cabinet. 


all the letters fiom one person either with a rubber 
band oi a piece of tape. The docketing consisted 
of a recording on the back of- each letter the date, 
the name of the correspondent, and the nature of 
the copter. ts ; soim Mraes the date of reply was 
also noted, e g . — 

2Ut Apnl. 1925 

James Smith <5k Co., 

Claim for damaged goods 
• Answered Apl. 22/20. 

Here we have the idea of the first, individual file. 
It was not a quick way of filing correspondence 
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nor did it admit of rapid reference, while the 
accumulation of dust and dirt was considerable. 
Still, it was the beginning of an idea which has 
been worked out to something approaching per- 
fection. As a system it is by no means obsolete, 
for the practice of keeping all documents and 
letters relating to a particular matter is still 
raamiaincd by solicitois and other professional men. 

We have now to consider the introduction of a 
filing system which, if not the most modern, is still 
in use in a large proportion of commercial houses in 
this country. The introduction of letter filing 
cabinets like the Shannon and the Amberg files 
marked the period when a distinct advance was 
made on old methods to keep correspondence in 
orderliness and sequence, free from dust, and with 
ready facilities of reference. These files consist of 
a cabinet of drawers labelled with the various 
letters of the alphabet, into which the inward 
letters are placed according to their initials. In 
cabinets intended to accommodate a large number 
of letters, the drawers or sections are sub-divided, 
s g., Sa to Si, So to Sy, etc. The inside of these 
drawers is further sub-divided by sheets of stout 
Manilla paper, lettered on the edges so that the 
letters may be placed in their respective sections, 
and afford rapid reference. For instance, the 
, dividing sheets inside the letter B would be 
lettered somewhat as follows : Ba,*Be, Bi, Bo, Bu, 
By. Many of these drawer cabinets arc made so 
that the letters are filed securely on metal uprights, 
which stand from the base board of the drawer. A 
movable metal arch admits of the letters being 
placed on the file in their proper sections or taken 
off. In filing letters, the most recent letter may 
be placed on the top of the letters received from 
an individual or at the bottom in its natural 
sequence of datal order. 

When a drawer becomes full, the letters are 
removed and placed in the same order in a binding 
case. This is marked on the back with the initial 
of the drawer and the period covered by the 
correspondence, thus — 

LETTERS 

B. 

1920. 

Jan. 1 to 
Mar. 31. 

Every time a transfer is made the fact is recorded 
on a slip, which is generally pasted on the base 
board of the drawer, and indicates the period 
covered by the letters removed. The transferred 
letters may, of course, be tied up in bundles and 
stored away, but as binding cases are inexpensive 
and adriiit of much quicker reference, the practice 
is not recommended. 

Additional drawers are generally provided in 
these cabinets, which may be used for containing 
correspondence from branch offices, travellers or 
customers, from whom a regular correspondence is 
received. Extra compartments are also found in 
some of the larger sized compartments for the 
filing of catalogues and documents, which are not 
of sufficient*'’ mport mce to be placed in the safe or 
the strong room. Catalogues and documents, how- 
ever, are so numerous in a large business house, 
that the best 'way of filing these to ensure ready 
reference is by means of a card index. On the 
card may be recorded a brief note of the contents 
of the document and its number and location, and 


in the cifee of catalogues several cards are often 
useful. On one card would be indicated the number 
of the catalogue, the name of the firm, and the goods 
they manufacture, ^fhich would, of course, take its 
place in the card index drawer alphabetically. The 
goods themselves might be mentioned on various 
cards indexed under the headings of, say. Iron 
Tubes, Wrought Iron Pipes, etc., with a reference 
to the makers and their catalogue numbor%)n the 
file 

The sections and drawers already described 
generally form the upper portion of the cabinet, 
a cupboard occupying the lower portion In this 
cupboard it is convenient to place the binding 
cases containing the letters from the drawers 
above, which cases are, in their turn, removed to 
the store-room, when space is required to» accom- 
modate binding cases containing letters of more 
recent date. 

The last system of filing letters to be mentioned 
IS the Vertical Filing System. This is undoubtedly 
the best and most up-to-date method in existence 
of dealing with correspondence, and deserves more 
than a passing reference. It is, therefore, dealt with 
in a smiarate article 

FILLER.— (See Foreign Moneys — Austria and 
Hungary ) 

FINANCE. — *The general name of the science 
which deals with and regulates money matters. 
At one time it was a wotd mostly used m con- 
nection with the management of the revenues of 
the State By degrees, however, it has acquired a 
wider signification, and it is now applied most 
frequently in commercial affairs to the raising of 
money by subset iption or otherwise, and in the 
employment of it in loans for the carrying out of 
public and commercial undertakings. 

FINANCE BILLS , — Those are foreign bills of 
exchange which do not represent payment for goods 
or services or interest, but which are a kind of 
accommodation bill issued by bankers and used 
to steady the foreign exchanges and to provide 
means of remittance without recourse being had 
to the cumbrous method of transporting coin or 
bullion in payment of indebtedness abroad. Finance 
bills not arising out ol movements of produce 
already on foot, but drawn m anticipation of those 
to come, find their justification in the fact that they 
avert the necessity for shipping gold and yet prevent 
the rate of exchange from falling very low at one 
time and rising very high at another. Every finance 
bill issued increases the supply of bills, and so 
helps to cheapen the exchange. (See Foreign 
Exchanges, Etc ) 

FINANCE DEPARTMENT. ~ (See Counting 
House Organisation ) 

FINANCIAL RETURNS.— The preparation of 
regular periodical returns showing the resources of 
businesses is of the utmost importance to those 
responsible for their management. In all well- 
conducted businesses owned by joint stock com- 
panies the practice is to prepare a monthly state- 
ment of Ways and Means for presentation to the 
board of directors, or a section of it styled a finance 
committee, and responsible to the controlling board. 
This return exhibits the immediate resources of the 
CO icern, as regards both its capital and its revenue 
accounts, setting out at the same time the immediate 
payments to be made under the head of capital or 
revenue, and contingent liabilities in the shape of 
bills to be paid in each of the next ensuing three 
months or perhaps more, with any items of 
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debenture interest or dividends wliich #1 is cus- 
tomary to pay on a given date in the immediate 
future. As against the bills payable, the statement 
also provides for bills maturing to the credit of the 
business for a like period. Ihe majority do not 
provide for a - separate statement of financial 
resources and liabilities, distingmslung capital fiom 
revenue. A great proportion are, however, gradu- 
ally ra||Using the advisability ot keeping separate 
cash amounts with their bankers, which will exhibit 
at any given moment the precise amounts of cash 
available for the purpose of extending the bicsiness 
or for meeting its normal requirements. Tins has 
been rendered ncniessary owing to the vast numbe^r 
of instances where prosperous companies have 
unconsciously absorbed great sums of money earned 
from t^eir revenue accounts feu- the purpose of 
paying for extensions to buildings, additions to 
plant, and so forth, tins procedure resulting in a 
difficulty to meet the icquired sums for paying 
dividends. Unless some stc'ps have been taken 
from the very beginning of the conqiany’s cau-er, 
wlien a precise line of demarcation can be diawn 
between cash ilenis of income and (cxjU'iidil ui e, 
for capital and revenue accounts, H'Sjm ctively, 
subsequent transactions being based iijion this 
princqile throughout the remainder of its career, 
it merely becomes necessary to set apart an account 
with ihe bankers which shall receive all moneys 
paid in on account of shaie capital or debentures, 
loans, and so forth Out of this account will be 
paid tlie cost of acquiring the business and any 
subsequent payrru'uts which could be rightly 
regarded as additions to the buildings, plant, 
machinery, or tin* acquiirment of leases i (‘pre- 
sent mg a number of yeais’ tenure 'Jhis is piecisely 
the same iirincijile followed m (.ounection with the 
accounts of companies which are recpiited by law to 
keep their accounts cm the “ double account 
system,’' but it docs not follow, by employing this 
method of dividing cajulal and revenue cash, that 
the accounts would he drawn up on tliat principle. 
It is merely a device adopted for the better informa- 
tion of the managenu'nt, jirovidmg tlnmi with 
iinancial statements which will dis])lay monetary 
resources available for the 1wo caidinal jnirposes 
of commerce and industry, d he following is a state- 
ment oi " Ways and Means," which represents the 
form usually employed for presentation to boaids 
ol directors, usually once a month — 

Statement ot “Ways and Means’’ made up to 
balancing ot books on April 30tb, 19. . submitted 
to Board on May 10th, 19. . . 

Resourcfs. 

£ s. d. 

Cash Balances : 

On Deposit A/c... 5,000 0 0 

„ Capital „ .. 1,208 4 2 

,, Revenue ,, 079 18 7 

• 

Trade r^btois 
Bills Payable, 

maturing m May. . 294 PS 0 

„ „ June 456 17 2 

„ „ July 129 2 0 


/13.067 16 7 


i 

7,278 9 

4,908 19 8 


Commitments, 
Creditors on Capital 


Account, due 
Creditors on Revenue 

1,790 

18 

4 

Account, due 

1,343 

17 

10 

Four weeks' Wages, 
month of May, say 
Petty Cash, month of 

790 

0 

0 

May, say 

Salaries and Ex- 

150 

0 

0 

penses, London 
establishment, 




month of May 

360 

0 

0 

Bills Payable : 




maturing in May 




(Capital Account) 
maturing in July 

600 

0 

0 

(Capital Account) 

500 

0 

0 

Contingent Liabilities 




on Cajutal Account. 
Sundry Building 
Contracts exjurmg 
before August 





Debenture Inteiest 


duo 1st July, 19, . 


4,434.16 2 


1,100 0 0 

t 


2,000 0 0 
1,500 0 0 


^9,034 16 2 


As an alternative, some i etui ns aie made up, 
keeping items for capital and revenue in distinct 
accounts , the amount shown on depo.sit at the 
bank or reserve liquid as.sets, in the .shape of 
invested funds, in a thud account ; Ihesi'i being 
availab'e foi leplenishmcnts as required from time 
to time by either < apital or tcvei ue. Calls due upon 
shares or debeiituus WTthin the period covered 
would be sjiccilied in the return under capital, 
diacle debtors would be aicompanicd by a supple- 
mental leport or leturn shcjwmg the numbei of 
debtors whose a<.( ounts are overdue oi any remarks 
as to jiossible doubtful or bad debts. 

'Ihe balam es show'll would be ,u ( ompanied by the 
usual reconciliation statements showing the agree- 
ment between the balance in the firm's cash books 
with those (»t the figures in the pass books juoduicd 
at the meeting , tliough in sonic instances the board 
of dneilois may requite the bank manager to give 
a eertifn ate detailing the amounts standing to the 
credit of the company against the various act ounts, 
tlui pass books being* produced nevertlieless. 

In wealthy eomerns, .some reliable methods of 
rccoiding the state of the various invc.stinents made 
by the dire< tois sliould be drawn up, with a view to 
showing the advisability of changing any .slocks 
held, assuming a given scheme has Iseen adopted 
to emplby the suiplus funds of the business by 
investing in home railw?i^s, and that the following 
stotks liavo been sele< ted. A statement giving the 
figures as shown would provide sufficient guidance 
to those responsible. 

In addition to the above, some supplemental 
figures «s to the hall -ir’s ( omparativo returns of 


the above stock wall also be useful, ^ 

l*r\ces at last 

meeting, • Present. 

Ccntiml L<mdon .... 73 J 68 

Gt. Central '94 Preferred 74 , 60 

Gt. Northern Preferred . . 94J 95 


701 
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Prices at last 



meeting. 


Present. 

Gt. Western 

.. 135i 


123 

London and Brighton " 

A" I12i 


99| 

Metropolitan Consols 

. .. 54J 


44^ 

Metropolitan District 

. . 32i 


25 i 

Midland Deferred . , 

.. 78i 


72| 

Nortl^East Consols 

.. 138^ 


127 

South-J’^astern " A " 

.. 59f 


49 



Same Half 

Present Half 

Year of last 


Year. 


Year. 

Div. Reserves 

Dtv. Reserves 

and bal. forwd. 

and bal. forwd. 


£ 


£ 

Brighton 3^ 

28,487 

3 

25,469 

Central London . . 3 

30,655 

3 

40,000 

Gt. Cen. 1889 Pref. 4 

35,000 

nil 

16,600 

Great Northern . . 3 

146,927 

3 

99,964 

Great'Western .. 4^ 

120,400 

4 

96,902 

Metropolitan . . . . 2 

9,104 

H 

16,044 

Met. Dis. Pref. . . 4^ 

24,200 

3 

18,527 

Midland Defd. . . 3^ 

161,879 


126,123 

North-Eastern . . 5^ 

156,092 

5 

105,476 

South-Eastern . . 1 J 

21,457 

1 

20,420 


(For returns dealing with production, trading 
sales, and expenses, see Statistical Books ; 
Diagrams and Charts ) 

FINANCIER. — A person versed in finance, whose 
business is mainly connected with the raising or 
the supplying of money for pubhc and commercial 
undertakings. 

FINANCING OF SHIPMENTS.— (See Shipments, 
Fin \ncing of). 

FINDING. — There is an idea very prevalent to 
the effect that a person who finds an article is 
entitled to keep it This is only true to this extent 
— the tinder is entitled to retain it as against every, 
person except the true owner. Thus if A loses an 
article and B finds it, A is the only person who can 
demand restitution from B and if A never claims 
it, 13 has a right to it as against the whole world 
And if. by any chance, the article goes out of B's 
possession, otherwise than by being restored to 
A, B is entitled to reclaim it on his own behalf. 
This rule of law applies to all publio places to which 
there is free access, and it seems that it is true as 
to the public- part of a shop. But if an article is 
picked up in an inn, the ihnkceper has a special 
property m it and may demand it from the finder. 
So also, as regards private property. Articles 
found thereon avc.pnmd facie, property of the 
landownei, except the precious metals, and these 
belong to the Crown. (See Treasure Trove.) 

If property is simply mislaid a '* finder may be 
in a difficult position if he refuses to restore the 
same upon demand. In any case an action in 
detinue {q v ) will he ; but if it can be clearly shown 
that the “ finder ” at the lime when ho got the 
property into his possession intended to convert it 
to his o^vn use, he is guilty of larceny {g.v.). If, 
on the contrary, the first intention was to restore 
the property and the idea of conversion wasTormed 
later, there no Ir-rceny. This may appear to be 
a subtle distinction, and*it requires a good deal of 
argument to establish the legal position just stated. 

FINE PAPER. — This is the name given to bills 
which are drawn upon banks or firms which possess 
a first-class reputation. 

FINLAND. — This is one of the new independent 
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states of •urope, a republic, which arose out of the 
Great War. It is situated on the gulfs of Finland 
and Bothnia, and its exact position is seen from 
an examination of the map of Europe. At one 
time it formed a part of the Kingdom of Sweden, 
but it was annexed by Russia m 1809. As a new 
state it dates from 1918. 

The area of Finland is rather less than 145,000 
square miles, and the population of the <^ntry, 
as to which there are at present no very reliable 
statistics, is between 3,000,000 and 3,500.000. the 
vast majority of whom are Finns, pure and simple, 
although the Swedes number something like 500,000. 

It IS not possible to speculate with any degree of 
certainty as to the future of this country. Its 
northerly latitude is such that agriculture can only 
flourish to a limited extent. Wheat d^s not 
grow, and the main crops are rye, barley, oats, 
and potatoes. There is some export trade in dairy 
produce. The immense forests, however, provide 
any amount of timber, and not only is there a large 
export trade in Hus material, but the timber is 
utilised for paper making. Railways arc being 
pushed forward, and in 1919 a railroad connection 
was established wth Sweden. 

The capital is Helsingfors, which is quite an 
up-to-date city, with a flourishing university, and 
has a populafion of 150,000. 

Other important towns arc Abo, Tamtnerfo$s, 
and Viborg, each of which has a population of 
about 50,000. 

(Sec also Russia ) 

FIRECLAY. — Clay consisting principally of silica 
and alumyia, and valuable for its fire-resistmg pro- 
perties. It is usually found below seams of coal, 
and is used in the manufacture of crucibles, retorts, 
firebricks, and dram pipes, and also for lining ovens. 
It IS, in addition, much employed m metallurgical 
operations. The principal deposits in Great Britain 
are at Stourbridge (m Worcestershire), at Ncwcastle- 
on-Tyne, and at Glasgow. The other countries from 
which fireclay is obtained are Belgium, Germany, 
France, Sweden, and the United States. 

FIRE INQUEST.— (See Inquest.) 

FIRE INSURANCE. — Thus is one of the forms of 
insurance of indemnity ; in fact, it is. perhaps, the 
principal, as it is certainly the oldest. In so far as 
it is a species of guarantee against loss pure and 
simple, the undertaking of the insurer towards the 
insured being the reimbursement of any pecuniary 
lo.ss which may accrue, it is t© be very carefully 
distinguished from Life Insurance and Marine 
Insurance, to which special considerations apply. 
It would bo permissible, and, perhaps, convenient 
in some respects, to treat this matter fully under 
the present heading, but as this is, as already stated, 
one of the class of Indemnity Insurances, it has 
been thought advisable to include it under that 
heading. Reference must, therefore, be made to 
the articles headed Indemnity Insurance and 
Insurable Interest. 

FIRE, KEEPING SAFE FjaOM.— A person on 
whose premises a fire started was, at common law, 
responsible for all damage that might occcir, even 
though the fire was not due to any negligence on 
his part. If, however, he could trace the fire to 
the unauthorised act of a stranger, he esca^d 
liability. By the Metropolitan Building Act, 1774 
(wWch applies to the whole country, and not o^y 
to London), the owner of premises on which a m'e 
accidentally begins i.s rfreed from responsibility ; 
but it appears that the owner if he lights a fire 
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on his p^emisos, must keep it in at hiatporil, and person states that ho is prepared to purchase a 
will be answerable if it spreads and does damage certain property at a specified price, 
to another person. Ihere is an exception to this FIRS. — Cone-bearing trees of vaiious sp^^ea 
liability if the fire is kindled in pursuance of statu- The Norway spruce fir is the most widely distri- 
tory powers. Thus, if a railway company works its buted. It is found from the Arctic circle to the Alps, 
line properly, taking all reasonable precautions, where it grows at a great altitude. Its leaves, like 
and sparks escape and do damage, the company those of the other species, are evergreen, and the 
is not liable. It is provided, however, by the tree itself is lofty and hardy. In addition to its 
Railv^ Fires Act, 1905, that the fact that a loco- timber (known commercially as " white deal, and 
moti^^is being worked under such statutory powers used for masts and for numerous other purposes), 
IS not to affect liability for damage to agricultural the spruce fir yields resm, tar, turpentine, lamp- 
land or crops up to HOO. black, and Burgundy pitch. Yellow deal is obtained 

Provisions have been made from time to time by from the Scotch fir, from which tar is also distilled, 
the legislature with a v|^w to diminishing the The Cahfornia pine is another variety noted for its 
number of fires, the law varying with the timber, and the Canadian fir yields “ Canada 
locality. balsam," and is also the source of spruce beer. 

In mban districts the subject 18 dealt with by the FIRST-CLASS PAPER. — In the money market, 
Town Police Clauses Act, 1847, which provides that a phrase given to bills, diafts, promissory notes, 
every person who wilfully sets fire to a cliimney and similar documents, whu h bear the names of 
within the district is liable to a summary penalty of well-known houses or financiers as acceptors or 
;^5, m addition to any liability to indictment for inofcorsers. Consols, exchofjiier bills and boncN, and 
arson. If any chimney within the district acci- Treasury bills and bonds, being guaranteed by the 
dentally catches fire, the Act renders the person Government, are included under this head, 
occupying or using the premises liable to a penalty FIRST HAND. — A term w^hicJi is applied to all 
not e.Kceeding 10s. ; but the foileiture is not to be goods that arc obtained direct from the makei , 
incurred if such person proves that the fire was in imnortcr, or wholesale dealer, 
no wise due to the omission, neglect, or carelessness FIRST OF EXCHANGE. — (See Foreign Bill.) 

of himself or his servant. • FIRST OFFENDERS. — The old rigour of the^ 

.In rural districts these provisions only apply if criminal law has been gradually relaxed, and a 

they have been put m force by an order of the great forward step was taken by the lYobation of 

Lor.al Government Board. First Ofiendeis Act, 1887, which jirovided that 

These provisions apply with increased stringency where a person was convicted for a first time of 

in the metropolis, a 20s. fine being imposed for certain olfenccs, such as larceny, false pretences, 

allowing ihimneys to be on fire. ll^e London or any other otYcncc jmnishable with not more 

Budding Acts, 1894 to 1908, also contain various than two years’ imprisonment, the conit of sum- 
provisions as to fire, the most important being mary jmisdiction before whom the offender was 
Section 7 of the Act of 1905, to the effect that brought might, instead of infliclhig punphment, 
every building having the floor of any .storey at put him upon probation for a < ertain period, subject 
a greater height than 50 ft. above the adjacent to any conditions it lared to impose. 'Iho great 
footway, and every building occupied, constructed, . idea of tins Act was to avoid the chance of the 
adopted, or u.sed for the occupation or employment criminal taint. Of ( oiirse, any failure on the part 
therein of more than twenty persons, must be pro- of the probationer to fulfil the conditions imi;osed 

vided, in accordance with plans approved by the upon him renders him liable to arrest on a warrant 

county coundl, with all reasonable means of escape issued for that purpose. 

/romfire It is for the jmrposc of seeing that jirojier The Act of 1887, which was somewhat enlarged 
precautions are taken against file that notices are by the Youthful Offenders Act, 1901, was repealed 
required to be served on the District Surveyor and its mam provisions re-enacted and expanded 
The Act also enijiowcrs the council to serve notice by the Piobation of Offenders Act, 1907, under 
on owners of buildings of these classes existing at whicli very wide powers arc now conferred for 
the date of the Act requiting them to f)rovide proper dealing with matters* of a criminal nature when 
and sufficient means ot (>scapc from fire ; and the th^‘ person charged K not one of the recognised 
owner must, subject to a jiowor of appeal, comply ciiminal classes 

with the terms of the no! ice FITTAGE.— A terrti use^ in certain trades for a 

FIRKIN. — An old measure of capacity, the fourlli commission or brokerage, 
part of a barrel, equivalent to 9 imperial gallons FITTER. — In the coal trade a fitter la the 

FIRM. — The collective name of a number of per- manager or salesman of coal for a colliery — not 
sons who carry on a partnership business. Ihe nece.s.sarily at the mine — who arranges S^les and 

number of persons must not exceed twenty in any the loading of boaft with coal, 

case, and if the business is a banking one, ten, FIXED AS.SKTS. — The assets of a business which 
unless registered under tlio Ccmipanies Acts. 1998 arc essential to carrying*bn the business, but which 
to 1917 In legal proci-edings the firin 'n,u,<- arc not those which come into the everyday opera- 
may always be used jpstcad of th ' individual .i c'- lions in the tonr.se of its trading. In an ordinary 
of the partners, ^ven when the business is ca iied business these will tomprise land, buildings, 
on by Ciio person in some name or under some sL Ic machinery, plant, fixtures and fittings, etc. ; but 
which is not his own. But no order of adjudication those assets whith ^y be fixed in one business 
in bankruptcy is made against a firm in Uic firm may be floating assets in am^^her jjbsiness, e.g., 
name, but against each partner individually. buildings would be the floating assets m a dealer in 

In Scotland, a firm is a legal person distinct from property, and machinery m the case of a machinery 

the partners, fSee Section 4 of the Partner.slup Act, merchant They may be further di\flded into those 

lB90,) * ' winch are permanent and those which are wasting, 

FIRM NAME.— (Sec Fmm.) the foimi r including those which arp of practically 

FIEM OFFER.— A de£ mite offer, as where a permanent value, and the latter those which afo 
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used in the case of manufacturing, etc., and on 
which, although they may be maintained through 
revenue, there is an avoidable wastage. (See 
Assets.) 

FIXED CAPITAL. — That section of the capital 
which is represented by assets of permanent value 
wiiich are held continuously, and are used for the 
purpose of earning profit. (See Fixed Assets.) 

iiXED CHARGE. — The debentures or the 
debenture stock of a joint stock company are 
secured upon the property of the company, and 
this IS accomplished either by a fixed charge, or by a 
floating charge. In the case of a fixed charge, the 
property is generally vested, by a trust deed, in 
trustees for the debenture holders or the debenture 
stockholders, and then no other person can obtain 
a prior charge over the property. (See Debentures ) 
FIXED DEPOSIT, — This is a deposit made with a 
bank, for which a receipt is given, and the amount 
of which is repayable upon or at a certain fixed 
date. 'The interest allowed upon such a deposit is 
invariably higher than that upon an ordinary 
deposit repayable on demand. 

FIXTURES. — In a general way, fixtures may bo 
defined as articles of a personal nature which have 
become affixed to land, and which are in a legal 
sense, prtmd facte changed from personalty to 
realty. The maxim of law upon which this prin- 
ciple is founded is tliis — whatever is placed on the 
soil becomes part of the soil, its Latin form being 
quidquid plantatur in solo solo cedti. 

In feudal times the maxim of law was applied 
very literally. Real property alone was considered 
to bo of any importance , personalty was alto- 
gether secondary ; and if the latter could be 
exploited for the benefit of the former, so much the 
better, ^ffho result was that when anything became 
affixed to the soil or attached to it in any form, 
the owner of the chattel was presumed to have 
given up his property in the same for the advantage 
of the landowner, and the landowner became the 
owner of the fixtuic, as it was called. So long as 
this principle was acted upon with full strictness, 
little encouragement was given to a tenant to 
improve his holding by adding to it in any shape 
or form ; but gradually, in the interest of trade 
more especially, the strict rule has been relaxed m 
modern times, and considerable limitations placed 
upon the old definition of a fixture. 

There are various classes of people between 
whom difficulties may arise as to the ownership of 
fixtures. The chief of these, and the only ones that 
need consideration in tii^ present aiticle, are: (1) 
The devisee of an estate and the peisonal repre- 
sentative or repiesentatives of the deceased ; and 
(2) a landlord and his tenant Many yeais ago a 
test was set up by means of which the ownership 
of fixtures in the former case^ could be decided. 
VIZ., Did the person who annexed the chattel to 
the land do so with the iiftention of incorporating 
the same with the property ? If such was the 
intention when the chattel was annexed to the 
realty, or even at a later date, the chattel is a part 
of the realty and passes to the devisee. If, on the 
other hand, there was no such intention, the chattel 
passes to the^^iersons I representatives ofthedeceased. 
It is impossible to fiame any general rules to meet 
all instances, and the circumstances of each ca.se 
must be consftlerod before an inference can be 
drawn as to the intention with which*' the 
annexation was made. 

■ This question was much discussed in the case of 


Leigh v. Taylor, 1902, App. Cas. 157, w^ch was 
before the courts in various foiras. The head-note 
of the case is as follows : “ Chattels (such as 
tapestries) affixed by a tenant for life to the walls 
of a house for the purpose of ornament and the 
better enjoyment of them as chattels are, as against 
the remainderman, removable by the tenant for 
life, or by his executor after his death, even though 
they have been fixed as firmly as they would have 
been if it had been intended to annex them per- 
manently to the freehold. The purpose of the 
annexation is to bo inferred from the circumstances 
of each case." These tapestries, which had been 
purchased by the tenan^for life of freehold estates, 
were affixed by such tenant’ to the walls of the 
drawing-room in the mansion house. Stiips of 
wood were placed ovci the jiaper which Qoverccl 
the walls, and were fastened by nails to the walls. 
Canvas was then stretched over the strips of wood 
and nailed to them, and the tapestries were then 
stretched over the canvas and fastened by tacks 
to it and the pieces of wood. Mouldings, resting on 
the surface of the wall and fasteneci to it, were 
placed round each piece of tapestry Portions of 
the walls which were not covered by the tapestries, 
were covered with canvas, which was coloured or 
painted so as to harmonise with the tapestries. 
On these fact^ it was held that the tapestries had 
been thus alhxcd for the purpose of ornamentation 
and tlie better enjoyment of them as chattels, and 
that on the death of the tenant for life they did 
not pass with the freehold to the remainderman, 
but formed part of the personal estate of the tenant 
for hfe, and could be removed by the executor ; 
and that the executor ought to pay the expense 
of making good the damage done m removing the 
tapestries, but that he was not bound to pay the 
cost of redecorating the room. 

It is useful to compare this case with the more 
recent decision in In re Whaley, 1908, I Ch. 615. 
The following is the head-note : The testator in 
his lifetime bought a house in which the former 
owner had fitted and decorated the dining-room as 
a perfect specimen of an Klizabethan room. As 
part of the scheme of decoration certain pieces of 
tapestry had been fixed to the walls by being 
nailed upon wooden frames, winch w'cre kept in 
their place by the mouldings of an oak dado and 
frieze above it, which were fastened to the wall by 
screws. A picture of Queen Elizabeth, attributed 
to Zucchcro, painted on wood, was similarly fixed 
in its place over the fireplace by the mouldings of 
an ovei mantel, which had apparently been con- 
structed for the picture. The picture and tapestries 
were bought by the testator as pai t of the house 
and included in its price. The testator by hrs will 
gave his wife all the furniture and chattels in the 
house, and devised the house to trustees upon 
trust to permit her to reside there during widow- 
hood, and then upon trusts under which his grand- 
son had become absolutely entitled. It was held, 
in the circumstances of the oslsc, that the picture 
and tapestry, having been fixed as part of a general 
scheme of decoration and not for their better enjoy- 
ment as chattels, passed under the devise of the 
house and not under the gift of chattels, i.e., they 
were held to be fixtures^ 

As between landlord and tenant, the question 
of fixtures is of a much more extensive and com- 
plicated character. The chattels annexed to or 
placed upon tlfb realty i#ay have been so annexed 
or placed by either the landlord or the tenant. (If 
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they are there through the action of a thirtl party, 
it IS presumed that such third party was making a 
gift of the sdme to the owmer of the freehold ) 

Landloid’s fixtures are those chattels which have 
been placed upon tlie land by the landlord himself, 
either at fhe commencement or during the con- 
tinuation of the tenan< V, as well as those whuli 
have been placed there by the tenant, either under 
an agreement or otherwise, and which tlie tenant 
18 not permitted to take away Tenant’s fixtures 
are practically all those chattels brought upon the 
land W'hich aie not included in the landlord’s 
fixtures They include the chattels whu h have been 
brought upon the land, and any movable buildings, 
machinery, etc, which ha\c been erected for the 
purposes of trade, ornament, duincstic use, agri- 
cultural purjioses, etc , as well as anything whuh 
has been brought on the land or erected under a 
speaal agreement between the landlord and the 
tenant. Tho tenant’s fixtures the tenant is entithd 
to remove and take away, within certain limitations, 
though the tendency nowadays is to fa\our the 
tenant’s claim. 

The general rule of law has b<;en already stated, 
vu , that when anything is -dJixed to the soil it 
becomes tho propet ty of the IrecholdcT This is 
espeually aj)|)Inable in the case of landlord ^tiid 
tenant If Lire tenant allixes aiiN thing during the 
tenancy, no remov.d can take jdace without tlx* 
consent ot the landlord. But in order that the rule 
may apply, there must be (oinplete anrn;xa(ion- 
mere contact is insulin icnt , however weighty the 
chattel may be A few exain])les may be given in 
order to illustrate this statement A wooden bain 
supported by beams resting on the ground is not a 
fixture which passes to the landlord, noi does it 
make any dilfeience if the su})porls of such a 
building are fixed in the ground But where an 
engine was aflixcd by nu'ans of sciew's an<l bolts to 
a conciete bed m freehold land, for the jiutjiosc' cd 
driving a saw null on Bic lu-nd, the engine was heUi 
to have ('eased to lie a chatted and to have hci ome 
a part of the freehold The annexation may like- 
wnse b^ ( onstriiclivc', for exainpli', keys, lex ks, 
movable windows, and doors, and tlie du])li( ate 
])arts of mai limes, which are in ihemscKc s fixtuies 
But the annexation ma\ be shown io be incom- 
plete, if it is ( loar that the mode of annexation is 
sucli that the chattel can be lernoved and taken 
aw'ay without any injury being done to the frc'c- 
hold, and if the ( ircumstanccs aie such as to ICiid 
to a jiiesumptioii that the anm^etion was nilemhnl 
to be for a temjiorary jiurpose or loi the ■-ak(‘ (»f 
enjoyment Olhcrwase a (,ar]>et ctr a fU(.line ao.ild 
not be reino\<i.ble bv a tenant 

It IS onlv m rc..eijt times that a tenant iuis bev-n 
permitted to remove fixtuies sfd up by liun^eli ifx 
the purpose of ornament or convcnierne A .d at 
the present da}’, if any (’’ck lion is in ttie natme ol 
a permanent improvement *-1 the premi'-'’- ami 
tlu'ie is no pos.'ibdity of icrncn'al witlKe, ' s<,mr 
substantial damxgc Ixaug dorm to the tia- dd on 
account of such lomoval, the former rule - f law 
remans in all its fullness, and the JandloK' the 
owner of that which has been annexed Again, a 
few illustrations drawn fi oin o('( isions wnuh have 
been given in cases decided in the com Is may not 
be without interest, as they are actual examples. 
Among articlgs set up for ornament or convenience 
which may be removed, are looking-gla.sses, tapesti y 
hangings, window-blind#, cormebs, ornamental 
chimney-pieces, cupboards, bookcases, or brac.k* 


screwed to tho xvalls, and gas-fittings. But it ha» 
been held that a \erandah fixed to persts in the 
giound, greenhouses built in a gaiden, a boiler 
built m masonry for hcMting puijiosts, and a con- 
servatory erected on a bi Kk foundation and attached 
to u dwelling-hcniscj < amiol bo removed. A tenant 
who IS not a gardenei hv trade cannot move a 
hordci of box planted dining Ins touaiuy without 
the permission cT his landloril 

The rules of law as to the right of letoiition by 
the landloiil of chattci.s bi ought on to and annexed 
to the freehold in tho i.a.so of a tenant aie subject 
to further exceptions when the cjuestion of trading 
aiises Ther«‘ then arises a new class of fixtures 
known as trade fixtures, wIirIi are obviously much 
w’ulor than the ordinary tenant’s fixtuies. But, 
even then, the tenant has not the irght to remove 
everytlung that has been set up As in Ibo case of 
a devisee and a iemaind(‘rman or reversioner, the 
c iK umstunces of the particular iiistuiu c *mu.8t bo 
inquiuxl into, and much will dejrend upon the 
peiinaiHUUc' of the erection. And, even Ibc^n, it 
will he found in jnaclno that thoie must bo < on- 
siderod the follow’ing three jroints : (a) Wa.s tho 

article of a chattel nature hefoie it was put up? 
(/>) IS it still of a (battel nature, although affixed 
to the freehold ? and <) i .m it l>e einsily removed 
without any iiijuiy being done to itself or to tho 
premises ? If these can he answered in the affirma- 
tive, the tenant will have a right to icmiovc, if not, 
the (battel will go to the landlord Tho following 
fixtures have been allowed to be removed by a 
tenant: A s(jap-l)oilei 's vats, file-engines at a 
ccfiheiy, salljsins fixed over fuina(.es in a brick 
fiame, nursciy trees, greenhouses and hothouses 
bel >nging to a market gaidcmer, a hydraulic pi ess 
fixed in bricks and mortar, and a fixed steam- 
engine and boilers 'I'lur exiejilion to tho general 
lule 'd law 111 f,iv(.iii of trafie fixtures ha.s been 
thus jiiclK'ially expresscxl : " An cxix'iition has long 
been established in favour of a tenant erecting 
fixtuies for tho purposes of trade, allowing him the 
piivilegc c.f icmoving them during tho contiiiuancc 
ot the toi in When he brings any ( battel to be used 
in his tia'le. and annexes it to the ground, it becomes 
a [lait ol IIkj freehold, but with a {lowei as between 
himself uid hi.s landloid of bringing it back to the 
state of a ( battel again by sevenng it fi om the soil," 
'I ho lights as to^ fixtuies enjoyed by an agri- 
cull urnl tenant are much wider than thii rights of 
an ordinary Ic-nanl. 'I hesc are novV .set out in 
Scntion 21 of tho >\gi k uilui al Holdings Act, 1908, 
whuh h<is replaced ScsTion 34 (T the Agiicultufal 
Holdings A('t, 1883 Ihe Sex lion is as follows — 

“ (1) Any engine, ma( luncny, feiuing, or other 
fixture affixed t(i a holding by a tenant, and any 
building erocde(l by bun thereon for whi( h ho is 
not ynder this A( t or otherwise entitled to com- 
jHinsation, and whiclj is not sc) affixed or erected 
m [airsnarue of some obligation in that behalf, 
or instead of some fixture or building belonging 
(o th(3 landlord, -^hall be the property of and 
removable by the tenant before or within a 
reasonable tin 'he determination of the 

terianfy Provided that* — ^ 

(a) Before the romo’^I of««tiiy fixture or 
budding, the tenaifl. shall pay all rent owing 
b- him, and shall perform or, satisfy all other 
(>t lus obligations to the landlord in respect to 
*thc liolding , 

" (fj) In the removal of anyffixture or build- 
ing, the tenant shall not do any avoidable 
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, damage to any other building or other part of 
the holding ; 

" {c) Immediately after the removal of any 
fixture or building, the tenant shall make good 
all damage orcasioned to any other building, 
or other jiart of the holding, by the removal ; 

" {d) The tenant shall not remove any 
fixture or building without giving one month's 
previous notice in writing to the landlord of 
the intention of the tenant to remove it ; 

*• (e) At any tune before the expiration of 
the notice of "removal the landlord, by notice 
m writing given by him to the tenant, may 
elect to purchase any fixture or building com- 
prised in the notice of removal ; and any 
fixture or building thus elected to be purchased 
shall be left by the tenant, and shall become 
the property of the landlord, who shall pay the 
tenant the fair value thereof to an incoming 
tenant of the holding ; and any difference as 
^ to the value shall be settled by arbitration. 

" (2) The provisions of this Section shall apply 
to a fixture or building acquired since the thirty- 
first day of Decembei, mnotcon hundred, by a 
tenant in like manner as they apply to a hxluro 
or building affixed or erected by a tenant, but 
, shall not apply to any fixtuie or building affixed 
or erected before the first day of January, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-four " 

Similar rights are given to allotment tenants by 
the Allotment Act, 1907, and the coi responding 
rights of market gardeners, first given by the 
Market Gardeners Compensation Act, 1895, arc 
now contained m the Agricultural Holdings A(t, 
1908, which repeals and jiractically re-enacts the 
particular Sections of the Act of 1895 

Where there exists the right on the part of the 
tenant to remove fixtuics, tlie removal must take 
place before the termination of the tenancy, even 
though the term is ])ut an end to by forfeiture and 
not by effluxion of tunc Otherwise it is a pre- 
sumption of law that the tenant has made a pre- 
sent of them to the landlord And if the tenant 
holds over wrongfully after the termination of his 
tenancy ho cannot then remove his so-called 
fixtures. This rule is construed with the utmost 
strictness. In one case it was held that it applied 
even though the fixtures remained on the premises 
by the parol consent of the landlord. Of course, 
if there was such a parol lonsent on the part of the 
landlord, the tenant might have a tight of action 
for the value of the fixtu.es against the landlord 
if the latter subsequently refused permission to 
remove them ; but the permission would confer no 
right upon,, the tenant as against the mortgagees of 
the landlord, if the mortgagees were no partic'^ to 
the permission and they refused to allow their 
removal 

As between an outgoing and an incoming tenant, 
there is generally an agreement entered into that 
the latter shall take over the fixtures of the former 
at a valuation. It is always desirable that if such 
an arrangement is made, the landlord should be 
made a party to it ; otherwise the landlord rfiight 
set up a claim A: the Ixtures on the ground that the 
outgoing tenant had forfeited any right to them by 
not removing th^m, and then the incoming tenant 
would not be able to remove them at the end of 
his term. ' 

On the sale of^a freehold estate the fixtures jiass 
from the vendor to the purchaser, unless there is 


an express agreement to the contrary. And th 
same is the rule in the case of a mortgage But^ 
even then, an exception may arise in case of trade 
fixtures. Thus, in the case of Lyon 6 - Company v 
London City and Midland Bank, 1903, 2 K B 135’ 
chairs were hired from the plaintiffs for use in a 
building by the owner and occupier of the same 
under an agreement for hire containing an option 
of purchase which was never exercised. The chairs 
were fastened to the floor of the building by means 
of screws, in accordance with the requirements of 
the local authority. It was held that the chairs 
did not cease to be chattels because they were 
screwed down to the floor, and that the property 
in them did not pass as against the plaintiffs to the 
mortgagee of the freehold under a mortgage of the 
budding and the fixtures. ^ 

A contract for the sale of fixtures does not fall 
within Section 4 of the Statute of Frauds and, 
therefore, does not require to be evidenced by a 
memorandum in wilting. 

As to remedies in the case of fixtures : If the 
landlord refuses to allow their removal by the 
tenant, the latter has a right of action for detinue, 
and can claim the chattels or their value. If the 
tenant removes wrongfully, the landlord's action 
IS for waste or for breach of covenant if any agree- 
ment has in fact been entered into with respect to 
the fixtures. 

FJERDIN0KA.R. — (See Foreign Weights and 
Measures — Denmark ) 

FLAGSTONES. — A comprehensive name for 
various sandstones, limestones, etc., which break 
up easily into large, flat slabs. They generally 
contain argillaceous and calcareous matter. The 
Caithness flagstones are noted fot their durability, 
and have been much used for paving not only in 
England, but also on the Continent. Other well- 
known quarries are at Thurso ; at Festiniog, in 
North Wales; and m Yoikshire, the last-named 
being noted for the hardness of the slabs ; while 
evenness of giam is the characteristic of the Welsh 
product. 

FLANNEL.— A soft, woollen fabric of open 
texture, of great value for underclothing. The best 
is obtained from the wool of the Welsh mountain 
sheep, and its superiority is said to be due to the 
fact that it is still largely produced by hand labour. 
Newtown, Welshpool, and Llangollen are the centres 
of the Welsh industry. Bury and Rochdale in 
Lancashire, and Leed.s and Halifax in Yorkshire, 
are the otlicr important towns engaged m the 
manufacture of flannel. Flannel shirtings come 
chiefly fiorruthe Scotch town of Auchterarder, and 
fine dyed varieties are imported from France. The 
United States also produce large quantities of 
flannels. 

FLASH POINT. — This indicates the temperature 
registered by the thermometer at wfutb oil gives off 
explosive vapour. Thus, when oil is said to have a 
flash point of 80° or 100°, it is meant that if oil is 
heated to that degree it bccon^es inflammable by 
reason of the vapour which is then®given off by it. 

FLAT COST. — In costing (see Cost Accounts ; 
Costing), the cost of labour (t e , the amount of 
productive wages paid) plus the cost of raw 
materials, with all charges thereon, such as carriage 
inwards, freight, dock dues, etc , is called the flat 
cost. ^ 

FLATS. — The distinction between a flat and an 
ordinary house is a physical fact, not one of defini- 
tion in law. A flat is a separate structural part of 
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a larger building which is composed of a number which arose out of the letting of a furnished flat), 

of such separate parts or flats ; and usually they If the agreement is for longer than throe years. It 

are built one above another, instead of standing must be by deed, 

aide by side as ordinary houses or buildings do. Implied teruM. Apart from the special agreement 
Both kinds of buildings are tenements, freehold qr which may be made with vatying terms, according 

leasehold, which may be owned, let, occupied, and to the nature of the flat, as to which the practical 

rated in the same way ; but the peculiar physical advice of professional men familiar with such sub- 
character of flats gives rise to certain special legal jects is usually desirable, the law will imply certain 

difficulties. ThereWe particular decisions and rules terms in the case of flats, tliat is, as if no other 

of law are to be found about flats, and diflerent terms were made than just tlio agreement about 

kinds of agreements for sale or letting, or con- rent. The courts wouUl undei stand it to be made 

veyances on sale, have to be made. Perhaps it on certain conditions that are not expressed. Thus 

may not be more important in taking or letting a we said above that the landlord impliedly contracts 

•flat than it is in taking or letting an ordinary house, with each tenant that he shall have the right to use 

to make a contract in writing containing suitable whatever is not demised to lum individually, but 

clauses; but at any rate the same kind of contract which is ncccssaiy for the enjoyment of the flat. 

IS not proper (or both. But we must also add that the tenant has a right 

'llTerc are two classes of fiats The one is where (o luiv<' Ins flat supported by (Ik* storey below, 

the whole building is in one ownership, usudlly a wlnt,h is not to be allowed to g<‘t so out of repair 

company, and the landlord lets out the various as to endanger the flat above. I'liat is, a covenant 

flats to tenants, 'llie other class is where ea( h oi agreement in.iy b<* implied on the pait of the 

separate flat is under diflerent ownership, but landlord that the tenant shall have the support 

this, though a common system in Scotland, is not necessary ; anil if the landloid wants to cover him- 

usual in England. The owner of the whole building self fiiun the liability he must get the tenant of the 

•who lets the flats to various tenants, letains in his under flat to agree to keej) his flat in such sufficient 

own possession and control all such parts of the repair as to be a support to the upper flat. But the 

building as are necessary for the general use of the law on this liability of the landlord is not so certain 

tenants, and not in the exclusive occupation of that it can be left safely without expressing it i^^. 

any one of them. Snih are the common roof and the agreement, should there be any practical reason 

foundations, the courtyard and hall, the staircase, for insisting on the liability being made clear, 

the lifts, and the water and dram pipes. As these An implied covenant or agreement on the part of 
are nn.essaiy for the tenants using tlieir flats, the tenant is to pay the rent during the whole term 

there is an implied term in every tenant’s agree- of the tenancy, even if the flat is dcstioycd, as by 

ment that the landlord will keep these cc^mmon fiie To guard against this liability, it is necessary 

parts m a jMoper state of repair, and that thcic that the tenant should cjuahfy nis covenant or 

■shall be a free right of passage through hall and agieemcnt. This pre* aution is more necessary in 

staircase to the tenant's own flat. If the building the i,a.se of flats than in separate houses, as a tenant 

has fiont or back grounds common to the building, is .so much at the mercy of the other tenants, 

as, foi instance, gardens, the right to use them by Also m letting unfurnished flats, aa in letting 
the tenants may depend cither on the rules of the iinfuinishcd ordinary houses, there is no implied 
estate, whub would be cm./.Khod in the contracts, covenant that the premises arc fit for occupation, 
or on the ])artKular agreements between the landlord Nor is theic such a covenant that the landloid will 

and tenants do any repair.s. So that in regard to both these 

rakmg the case of a conveyance on sale of a matters, the tenant must protect liimself by obtain- 

flat where the ground is not conveyed, the freehold mg an express covenant flora the landlord to do 

of tlu' flat (if an ujipc'i slonw) may be conveyed , what he considers desirable on taking the flat, 

but if the flat is destroyed it is generally held that 'Ihis exemption of the landlord from any obligation’ 

the freehold estate is destroyed with it. What in to lepaii applies also to the approaches to the flat, 

tins case might be the respective rights of the whu h he retains in his own posscssicm and control, 

•owmer of the soil, and the other owners who wished liut it must be rema. ked that accidents may occur, 

to enter and re-construct their flats, miglit give either to the tenants or to outside members of the 

rise to difficult questions, which need not be con- public who come to the flats, which may be due to 

sidered here It is a matter whii h has naturally the landlord not kcqDing ♦hese approaches in proper 

received more judicial consideration in Scotland condition. We shall consider this below. 

As in England the main ([uestions as to flats arise It is implied, therefore, that a tenant takes an 
out of the relations between landlord and tenant, unfurnished flat with whatever defects it may have 
we shall consider these mainly at tlic time ; but as he also takes the building as 

AgreemoDts In Writing, Except foi very *51)01 1 it is constiucted, so it is on the implied term that 
terms, such as a weekly lotting, it is oumous that it shall not be altered to his disadvantage without 

it IS desirable to have an ugrecraent in writing Ins consent While a tenant was away a landlord, 

setting out special terras. But the law as lo the without his consent, removed the staircase and 
necessity for writing in the i ase of lease, , ihe made the access to the tenant's rooms by another 

same for flats for any other houses. Su, ,»ose a Ic^s convenient for him. An injunction was granted 

flat IS agreed to be let for three montlis, or any to the teu.ant ordei mg the landlord to reinstate the 

other term. As this is a contract relatint, to an staircase {Allpou The Securities Corporation, 

intciest in land, it must be in win mg, {-^en under 1895, 64 L.J. uh. 491). ^ ^ 

Statute of Frauds.) Such a contract, however, A tenant held a resicipntial flat under an agree- 
would be good •without writing if the tenant actually ment in a common form binding the tenants to 
entered into occupation under the verbal agreement rules suitable only for residential* purposes. The 
with the lanfllord. But nothing less than taking landlord began to convert a large part of the build- 

possession will do ; not even payment of rent in mg into a club, but the tenant obtained an injunc- 

advance V. Eccks, 1901,70 L J. Q.B 91, tion to restrain him [Hudson v. Crtpps, 1896, 
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1 Ch. 265), In another case a tenant was given 
damages when the landlord turned some of the 
flats into a hotel, as this was a departure from the 
scheme of residential flats {Alexander v. Mansions 
Co., Ltd., 1900. 16 T.L K. 431). There was 
a similar implied covenant, too, by the landlord 
where the tenants of the flats had agreed not to use 
them for any but residential purposes The land- 
lord was not entitled, though he had entered into 
no covenant ])iolubitmg him, to let some flats in 
the building for Government offices {Gedge /. 
Bartlett, 1900, 17 T.L.K. 43). In some of these 
cases an injunction or damages have been given, 
and in others both. It depends on the view the 
court takes of the circumstances, and no general 
statement can be made. 

Express Covenants or Agreements. As has been 
said, the expre.ss covenants vary so much, according 
to the particular character of the flats and the 
physical conditions, that the advice of a skilled 
person Ms required, at least by the tenant, who is 
usually the more inexperienced. But we may point 
out that in reference to the top flat and the base- 
ment, particular points arise. As to the roof, the 
question of repairs must be considered The tenant 
will hardly intend to make external repairs to the 
roof. It must be clearly laid down whether the 
i?andlord or the tenant is to have possession of the 
roof and who is to do the repairs. Besides, it is the 
rule of law, which we shall refer to again below, 
that if injury is caused to third pai ties by the state 
of the premises, it is primd facie the tenant who is 
liable. The same reason makes care about defining 
the terms as to the basement flat specially neccssat y. 
It should be settled who is to be the occupier of the 
area and whose is the liability to repair it and the 
railings and gratings, etc., abutting on the streets. 
There has been no special decision as to accidents 
arising out of the ill-repair of these parts of flats ; 
but the ordinary rule would probably be apphed, 
and there should be no ambiguity m the terms. 

Injunction or damages according to circum- 
stances may be granted for breach of express as of 
implied agreements, A tenant has been granted an 
injunction where the passenger lift has been used 
in a way not consistent with the terms of letting. 
But in a case where the landlord agreed to appoint 
a resident porter to take charge of the block of 
buildings and bo the .servant of the tenants, the 
court would not grant an inju.iction to prevent the 
breach of agi cement continuing or order him to 
appoint a porter. The tenant's lemedy was to sue 
for damagc.s. 

Questions arise out of express covenants between 
the conveyer of the land and the person who intends 
to build flats, as to the class of buildings which may 
be built vin the land. If the builder covenanted 
not to build more than one building on the land 
adapted and to be used as a private house, he can- 
not construct one large budding of residential flats 
{Rogers v. Hosegood, 1900, 2 Ch. 388). But if the 
agreement or covenant is that only a fixed number 
of “ houses ” shall be built and no " house " be 
below a certain value, a building of the requisite 
value may be put on the land, though it is sub- 
divided into fats of less value {Kitnber v. Admans, 
1900, 1 Ch. 4t^). 

Responsibility for Accidents. The landlord is 
responsible for uccidents which may happen either 
to members of the public or to tenants from his not 
keeping reasonably safe those parts of the building, 
e.g., the staircase, which he retains m his possession 
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and control, and which the tenants, and the public 
in their dealings with the tenants, naturally iic:a 
(Miller v. Hancock, 1893, 2 Q.B. 177). ^ 

Thus the landlord was held responsible to tenants 
for damage to their property owing to an overflow 
of water from the gutters in the roof, over which the 
landlord retained possession and control. With due 
care the overflow might have been prevented ; the 
landlord was liable for negligence ( Hargroves & Co 
V. Hartop, 1905, 1 K.B. 472). But the landlord is 
not responsible in such a case where there is no 
negligence on his part. In flats supplied with water 
from a cistern, which was not let to any one of the 
tenants, damage was caused to the tenants' goods 
by the bursting of a service pipe; but the jury 
found that the landlord was not guilty of negligence 
in keeping and repairing it ; and the tenants could 
not recover their loss from him {Andersbn v. 
Oppenheimcr, 1880, 5 Q B.D 602). Nor would the 
landlord be responsible if he employed a com- 
petent plumber in time to prevent the injury, and 
the plumber's negligence had led to the overflow 
{Blake V. Woolf, 1898, 2 Q.B. 426). 

It is hardly necessary to add that if damage is 
caused by the negligence of any of the tenants in 
using the common water supply or that under their 
exclusive control, they are hable under the ordinary 
law ; and this includes also the negligence of their 
servants. 

If the landlord has contracted with the tenant to 
do repairs on the premises m the tenant's occupa- 
tion, he IS not responsible for an accident to any 
other person who may be on the premises, even the 
tenant's wife, owing to the want of repairs {Cavalier 
V. Pope, 1906, AC. 428). 

The landlord will not escape responsibility for 
keeping the parts in his possession and control m 
proper repair by entrusting the duty of looking 
after them and doing repairs to any other person, 
f^y, a contractor or builder who, in fact, neglects 
it. Nor IS the tenant bound to give notice to the 
landlord of want of repair. 

But this duty towards the public does not extend 
to those parts of the building under his control to 
which the public are not naturally expec ted to go ; 
for instance, a flat roof, which is used as a drying 
ground by the tenants. And as to the tenants 
themselves, who use such a roof not under the 
agreement of tenancy as necessary to the enjoy-^ 
ment of their flats, but by the mere permission or 
hcence of the landlord, he is not responsible for 
accidents happening to them owing to its defective 
condition. 

Lodger or Tenant. There may be cases in which 
the occupier of a flat might be able to claim, as 
against a distraint put m on the premises by a 
superior landlord, the protection of the Law of Dis- 
tress Amendment Act, 1908. No comprehensive 
definition can be given of a lodger ; and the relation 
of landlord and lodger is to be treated as one of fact. 
Take, as an instance, the following : A landlord, 
reserving a room m a house, lets the rest, but 
retains such control over it as is > usually retained 
by masters of lodging-houses, yet he neithe£ sleeps 
nor resides on the premises. The person to whom 
the rest is let acts as caretaker of the part reserved, 
has the right of exclusive occupation of the part 
unreserved, and has a separate access to it. In 
such an instance as this it has been found that 
the tenant is a lodger and enabled Ho claim the 
protection of the Act {Ness v. Stephenson, 1882,. 
§Q.B.D.). 
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Qi^tiona of rating and the right to the franchise, Particulars of every floaiing cliiarge must bo 

which may arise out of the tenancy of hats, are delivered to the registrar of companies for registra- 
ou^ide^e scope of this article. tion. A debenture containing merely a Boating 

rLATTlMi MILLS. — Flatting is the action or charge does not require to bo entered on the 
process of laying, pressing, or beating out Bat, oi company's register of mortgages {q.v.). 
of rolling metal into plates ; and flatting nulls arc Where a company is being wound up, a Boating 
mills m which metal is rolled out by cylmdncai charge creato<l within three months of the com- 

mencement of the winding-up is generally invalid. 
rLAVlNE. — A yellow dye stuff, wliich, like most (See Debentures, Winding-up.) 
other dyes, has been superseded by the aniline FLOATING DEBT. — The floating debt of the 

colours. It IS obtained from the bark of the country consists of Treasury bills e.) and 
quercitron, a species of American oak. ExLhe<iuer bonds (yn). (See Funded Debt.) 

FLAX. I he valuable fibre obtained principally FLOATING MONEY. — The temporary surplus 

from the Lxnum usitalt^simum. It is found in the funds in the hands of bankers, for which no profit- 
stem of the plant, and has to be separated by able employinent ean be found, owing to the money 
various prex esses {eg , retting, drying, and scutch- market being alieady fully supplic;d. Tins floating 
ing) from the woody, gummy, and glutinous matters money finds its wav to the bankers' accounts at the 
surrounding it. The flax is then ready for the linen Bank of England, and goes to increase the item 
factories Brussels lace is made of the finest variety. " Other Depfisils "in the liank Return (q v.) until & 
Linseed oil is another important ])roduct of the suitable outlet offers itself. A glutted concHtion of 
flax plant, being obtained by pre^ssure from the this kind arisc's on the periodical payment of large 
crushed seeds, which arc afterwards made into oil- Government and othcir dividends and dining times 
cake and linseed meal Carron oil, useful in the when there is but little demand for money. A low 
treatment of burns, is prepared by mixing linseed market rate is the natural result, 
oil with boiling water The flax plant grows largely FLOATING POLICY. — (See Marine Insurance 
in Russia, Austiia, Belgium, France, Saxony, and Policy) 

Italy; but foreign competition h.is led to the FLOCKS. — Flully refu.se of vaiious sorts, includinf 

decline of flax cultivation in Great Britain. In ends of feathcis, wool, and cotton waste, etc. It is 
Ireland, however, c onsiderablcM loyis .are still raised, used as a cheap substitute for horsehair, feathers, 
and Belfast is the hcadcpiarters oi the Biitish linen down, I'lc , lor filling niaitiesscs and cushions, 
industry, which IS in ail other parts dependent upon Under llic slatuto regulating the sab* of flocks, 
the flax imported from Kus-jia and other continental sc'vc'ral j)ros(*ciitions have bocm instil uted with 
countries. New Zealand flax is quite a cliffeicnt icsjx'ct to tlie same* 

fibre. It IS obtained fiom the leaf of the Ph^rmium FLOORCLOTH. This term was originally 
tenax, and is used for cordage and in ha.sket-making. limited to a special kind of floor covering made of 
The quantity of mucilaginc^us mattei it contains thick canvas, coated with oil paint. Oilcloths of 
renders it dilficult of {reparation for finer this sort are manufac lured in Dundee and London. 
P^^P*^ses. The name, however, now frequently includes certain 

rLOATERS, — This term is used to signify first- soils of carpets, matting, and usj)ecmlly linoleum 
class bearer securities, e Exchequer bonds, (yti), in which, though canvas is the ground work, 
Treasury bills, etc,, which bill brokers deposit with coik is the chief ingredient. Kirkcaldy, in Fifeshiro, 
banks against money lent on call {q.v ) When the is the heachjuarters of the linoleum industry, 
money w'hich has been lent is called in by the Another kind of floorcloth is known as cork carpet, 
lending banker, the broker is compelled to borrow This is a sort of imiiroved linoleum, greater 
from another bank, and thus his securities move*, care* being expended on its prcqiaration. Kanip- 
or, to use the common phrase, "float " about from tuheon is a llocjrclofli made of giound cork and 
one bank to another imlia-rubber. Its use is declining. 

FLOATING ASSETS. — The assets which are FLORIN. — The two shilling piece. The name is 

dealt in in the ordinary course of trade, being those supposeci to be derived from tne Italian {fionno, a 
which are purcha.sed and sold and used in the florin), which got its name from the figure of the 
transactions consequent thereon. Thus, thev lily upon it (Latin, flos, fJorts, a flower). Another 
include stock, book debts, bills receivable, cash at derivation is the city of Florence, where florins were 
bank and m hand, and otlier as.sets which are con- first coined, 

tinually altering their shape and value. Tlitse The florin first appeared m the English coinage in 
assets, except cash, arc subject to valuation, and 1849. Its standara weight is 174 ’5454.5 grains troy, 
arc do[u cciable or appreciable accordingly (S<‘c* and its standard fineness is thirty-scven-fortietbs 
aNo Assets ) fine silver and three-fortieths alloy. (See Coinage.) 

FLOATING CAPITAL. — That secU n of the FLOTSAM. — The name applied to goods which 

capital which is represented by assets which .ire of are lost in a shipwreck ana are found Boating on 
a floating nature An alternative term foi d s is the water, (See Jetsam.) 

circulating capital. FLOUR. — The powdered grain of corn, especially 

FLOATING CHARGE . — A charge made i me of wheat. Gic.it Britain imports enormous quanti- 

interest of debenture holders .and debenture stock- ties mainly from the United States and Central 

holders of a company, by which, contrary to a fixed Europe; but u ida is yearly becoming a 

charge ((/y.), the security is ON'-r all the stock, book more important .source of simply, rnd there are 

debts, etc., of the company, but which permits the consideiablc imports from Austrah^ 
company to make use of its a.ssets com|>rised in the FLOWERS, ARTIFICI.AL. — Flowers made of 
charge in any way connected with its business c.ambrm, muslin, velvet, satin, etcf, and employed 

The charge defes not become fixed, or, to use a com- lor decorative purposes and in millinery. Cotton 

mon term, does not crystallise until the interest wool forms the foundation of the buds, green 

on the debentures ceases to be paid, or until the taffeta is generally used for the leaves, and the 

company is being wound up. stalks are made of covered wire, French Bowers 
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are noted for their beauty, and France manu- 
factures more than all other countries collectively. 
But the making of flowers is also an important 
industry m England, Holland, and Belgium, the 
manufacture of wax flowers being practically an 
Enghsh monopoly. Memorial wreath are usually 
made of enamelled iron. 

FLUCTUATION. — A rise or fall in the prices of 
any goods or set unties. 

FLUOH SPAR. — A brittle, transparent, crystal- 
line mineral, consisting of fluoride of calcium. It is 
usually found in veins with other ores. It is com- 
mon in Derbyshire, and on this account is often 
called Derbyshire S]jar. The crystals are some- 
times colourless, but there are many coloured 
vaneties, including green, blue, violet, purple, and 
yellow. Fluor spar is a valuable flux in the reduc- 
tion of metallic ores, but it is chiefly used for vases 
and other ornaments, the blue variety being most 
in demand for this purpose, while the colourless 
crystals are greatly valued fur optical instruments. 
Hydrofluoric acid, which is much employed m 
etching on glass, is obtained by heating fluor spar 
with sulphuric acid. Another name for fluor spar 
is fluorite. 

FOD. — (See Foreign Weights and Measures 
■—Denmark.) 

FOLDING MACHINES. — In business houses where 
the outward mail is laige or the issue of circulars 
frequent, the use of a lolding machine will eftecl 
consideiablc economy, d'hc folding by hand of 
large numbers of papers occupies much time, anil 
there arc one or two machines on tl^e market which 
office orgamseis might with advantage consider as 
to their suitability lor expediting the despatch of 
such papers. The Gamnieter Multigraph Folder 
is specially manufactured for olfice use and does 
not involve the large initial expenditure and the 
installation of heavy machinery which are associated 
with the folding machine of the punter. The 
machine is capable of making a large number of 
different folds, is electrically driven and automati- 
cally feeds, folds, counts, and stacks circulars at 
the rate of 4,800 an hour. The folding is, of course, 
supenor to that done by hand. In a large firm 
where the despatch of the letters is done by a central 
department, it could be used for the folding of the 
single sheet letters which are typed on paper of a 
uniform size, and would be specially suitable for 
folding correspondence which is placed in window 
enveloues. 

FOLIO. — The real me?ning'of this word is a 
sheet of paper folded once only so as to make 
two leaves. In book-keeping the word is strictly 
confined to denoting the two opposite pages of an 
account book numbered as one ; but it is now 
very commonly used to signify a page. In 
law- writing, a folio indicates a number of "words, 
viz., seventy-two. 

FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS. — The old-time business 
man prided himself on carrying most of the essential 
details of his business in his head, on knowing the 

standing " and peculiarities of his customers, and 
who and where were possible new customers,® with- 
out recourse pen^and paper lo-day, business 
conditions ar?' so complex and the pace is so 
accelerated that such methods have disappeared, 
though only fhtj invention and general adoption 
of the card index have made effective follov'-up 
systems possibly. 

“ Following up ” IS most necessary and useful in 
connection with the Sales Department and the 


Accounting Department : in the former for keep- 
ing track of inquiries and the efforts that have 
been made to turn those inquiries into tangible 
busincsb ; in the latter for keeping a record of ’the 
efforts made to collect outstanding amounts due 
from sales already achieved. 

Space will not allow descriptions of the many 
forms which the follow-up system may take ; and 
as these are usually specially devised for, and 
adapted to, the needs of each particular busiiu^s 
a general example will suffice. 

Take the case of a business which advertises its 
wares to the public or the trade : the Sales Depart- 
ment will keep in close touch with every possible 
opportunity for making sales, using an alpha- 
betically-indexed “Inquiry” record to show — 

(1) The name and address of the indlVldlla^ who 
replies to the advertisement, with the nature and 
date of his inquiry. 

(2) The date on which a reply was sent, and a 
record of what catalogues, samples (if any), and 
prices were submitted. 

(3) A note of the date on which details of the 
“prospect” (as the inquirer is now called) weie 
sent to the traveller working that district. (This 
record is not needed in all businesses, for it must 
be remembered that many large fiims employ no 
travellers ) 

(4) The date on which — presuming no rej)ly or 
oidci has been forthcoming— a second letter was 
sent to strengthen the first and as a lenimder that 
no reply has been received. 

That IS the basis of the scheme, although son e- 
firms will send as many as four or five “ form 
letters” — at intervals of a week, a fortnight, or 
longer — before they give up a piosjiect as hopeless, 
ami even then they are well advised to traiisler 
him to the “ circularizing ” file for further 
attention. 

The cards used should be suitably ruled into 
sections, or s]jaces, for the entiy of the various 
lecords and dates enumerated above, and would 
need to be designed to suit the particular follow’-up 
method adopted. The cards should have along the 
top edge the days of the month (I to 31). This 
enables “ signals ” — metal clips of various colours 
— to be placed on the card at the dale on which 
a form letter is due to be des})atchcd. Thus, if a 
“prospect” rcjihed to on the first of the month 
was still silent, under a weekly system of following- 
11 ]) the ne^t letter would be sent to him on the 
eighth of the same month. 

So soon as an order has been obtained, the card 
is taken from the “ Inquiry ” file and one is mace 
out for the “ Customers ” file. No further form- 
letters are sent ; but ]')Tobal)ly the original card 
would be placed in the “ Circularizing ” file, so that 
particulars of new goods and new prices, together 
with new catalogues, could be sent. 

The Accounting Department would need cards 
showing the amount outstanding against the par- 
ticular customer ; how long owing ', the customer's 
credit limit ; and the dates on which accounts 
form-letters had been sent to hurry up a settlement , 
and these would be removed as soon as the account 
had been paid. 

'Ihe foregoing is, briefly, a general idea of the 
follow-up system suited to the majority of busi- 
nesses where inquiries are the result*' of advertise- 
ments, or travellers' ^alls ; but, of course, it can 
be either reduced or amplified according to the 
needs of the business. 
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FOOD AND DRUGS,— (a) Common Law. At 

common law it was indictable to mix unwholesome 
ingredients with food intended for sale An idea 
was also long current that if ]>ro visions were sold 
by a dealer, in them, there was an implied condition 
that they were fit for food. 'I his lule, howxwer, w.is 
afterwards held to exist only in the form mentioned 
below 

(6) Sale of Goods Act. Section 14 of the Sale of 
Goods Act, 1893, annexes to goods (when the 
vendor's skill or judgnu'nt is relied on) an implud 
condition of fitness lor the particular juirposo for 
which they were sold and (wlieie goods are sold by 
description) of merchantable quality I'or example, 
a vendor of crabs intended foi human consumption, 
but which were in fact unwholesome, and a vendor 
of i^ilk intected witli typhoid fever, have been In Id 
liable under the implied condition of fitness fi>r a 
particular purpose ; while even in a c .ise where the 
customer exercised a little selection by asking foi 
"Holden's beer,” and the beer contained aisenu, 
and the jury found that the jmrehaser did not rely 
on the vendor's skill or judgment, the vendoi was 
held liable in damages on an implied condition ol 
met rhantable cjuality. 

'Ihus liabilities aic cntnely indejiendenl of any 
wrong* lomg or rcmissness on the pai t of the 
vendor. 

(c) The Food and Drugs Acts. I875-1907. Ihose 

statutes form a detailed and complex code ( c'ttain 
of their Sections arc dealt with under Analnsis 
{qv), while the juovisions as to butterandmargaime 
{q V ) are also dealt with separately. 

The Act of 1875 provides that for these pui poses 
" food " shall UK hide every article used for food or 
drink hy man, other than drugs or water, and any 
article whn h ordinarily enters into or is used in 
the compo.-,ition or j)i ejiai alion of human food, and 
shall also me hide Ihivounng null ter and c ondiments 
'I'he tei m " di ug " is to me hide m*sln me for intei nal 
or external use 

The Act then lays dow'ii two < la.sses of offences — 
The first-class is that of offences wdiu h involve an 
element of fraud, and on summary conviction a 
penalty of may be imposed for the first offeiu c‘, 
and any subsequent offence is a misdemeanour, foi 
whu li tlie ac.ciised may receive not cxct'edmg six 
months’ luircl labour 

Such olfenccs are the following — 

(u) Mixing, colouimg, staining, or powdering, oi 
ordering or peimitlmg any other pc^^^son to mix, 
colour, stain, or powaler any article of food with 
any mgicdicnt or malciial so ns to rcndei the* ai ti< le 
mjuiious to health, with intent that the same m.iy 
bcj sold m that stale or selling any sm h ,u tii le so 
mixed, coloured, stained, or powaiered 

{h) Mixing, colouring, staining, or powdering or 
ordering, or permitting any other person t< mix, 
colour, stain, or powder any drug with an\ 
ingredient or material, so as to affect injuiioi'sh the 
Cju.ility or ])Otency of such diug with mt "» 1 hat 
the same may betiold m that state or s-. -ug luy 
such drug so mixed, coloured, stained, or j)(/v\d(Ted 
A j^erson charged under these Sections has a good 
defence if he can show to the satisfaction of the 
court before wliich he is charged that nc did not 
know that the food or drug sold by him wa.s .so 
mixed, coloured, stained, or powdered, and that he 
could not w^th reasonable diligence have obtained 
that knowledge. 

It will, therefore, be apparent that it is not easy 
to secure convictions under these Sections, and. 


indeed, prosecutions under them have become 
relatively infrequent. 

Of far more frequent occurrence are proceedings 
for the second class of offence, for which the Acts 
impose a penalty not exceeding £20 in respect of 
the hrst conviction, not exceeding ^50 on a second 
conviction, and not exceeding for any sub- 

sequent offence, with a further provision that any 
person liable to a fine exceeding /50, if the offence 
in the opinion of the court was committed by the 
per.sonal act, default, or culpable negligence of the 
person accused, shall be liable (if the court is of 
the* opinion that a fine will not meet the circum- 
stances of the case) to imju i.sonmcnt with or with- 
out haul labour for a period not exceeding three 
months. 

Such offences aie the following — 

( 1 ) Selling to the prejudice of the y>iir< baser any 
aitidc ot food or any clrug which is not of the 
nature, substance, and (juality of thj article 
demanded hy siu h purchaser, provided tliat an 
offence .shall not be deemed to be committed under 
this Section in the following cases, that is to say — 

(а) Wheie any matter or ingiedient not injurious 
to health has been added to the food or drug, 
because the same is rec]uiiecl fc>r the piodurtion or 
preparation thereof as an aificle of commerce, in a 
state fit for carnage or consumjition, and rfot 
fraudulently to increase the bulk, weight, or 
mcMMire of the gcnids or clrug, or coin eal the inferior 
ejuahty thereof ; 

(б) Where the drug or food is a proprietary 
medicine, or is the .subject of a patent m force, and 
is sujiphcd in the state required by the specification 
of the patent ; 

(<■) Where the food or drug is unavoidably mixed 
with some extialieous maltei in the process of 
(ollc'ction or jirepaialion 

(2) Selling any compound article of food or com- 
pounded drug which is not composed of ingiedients 
in accordance with the demand of the purchaser. 

Provided that no jicr.son shall bo guilty of any 
sue h offence as aforesaid in respect of the sale of 
an article of food or a drug mixed with any matter 
OI ingredient not injiinous to health, and not 
inlcnclcd fraudulently to increase its bulk, weight, 
or measuie, or conceal its inferior quality if at the 
time of delivering such article or diug ho supplies 
to the person receiving the same a notice by a 
label distinctly and legibly wTilten or punted on, 
or with the article or drug, to the effect tliat the 
same is mixed 

Ihcse sections ai*e of whe utmost importance, and 
there are decisions on nearly every word of them. 
Certain points have also been affected by further 
legislation, which will be refen ed to in its proper 
place 

In the first place, the words "no person shall 
sell " and " purchaser " become of importance 
when eitlm sale or purchase is through an agemt. 
In such a case, both agent and principal are liable 
for selling, and a pei son who purrhasea through an 
agent may prosec ute Thus, when an inspector sent 
his assistant intc a .shoj) to buy gin, ancl gave him 
the money to pay lor it, and when the assistant 
had been in the shop about ^ mirmffe, followed and 
wont in, it was held that the inspector was the 
purchaser and the person prejudiced, under the 
Section There have been numwous decisions on 
thft mc'aning of the words " to the prejudice of the 
purcliaser." It is established that ^‘prejudice’’ 
does not mean merely pecuniary prejudice, and it 
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is probable that a conviction would follow if it 
could be shown that a purchaser in the abstract 
would be prejudiced, even though the actual pur- 
chaser might for some reason to himself not be pre- 
judiced. The Scottish courts, however, were dis- 
inclined to take this view ; and accordingly thought 
that if a pmchdsor bought only for analysis he 
could not be said to be "prejudiced." To icmove 
this discreparu y between Ifngiish and Scottish law, 
it is now expressly provided that " m any prosecu- 
tion — for selJing to the juejudice of the purchaser 
any at tide of food or any drug wluch is not of the 
nature, substant e, and quality of the article 
demanded by such purchaser — it shall be no 
defence to any such prosecution to allege that the 
purchaser, having bought only for analysis, was not 
prejudiced by such sale." 

The same Section also enacts that it shall not be 
a good defence to prove that the article of food or 
di'ug in question, though dofeclivc in nature or 
substanct; or in quality, was not defective in all 
'three respect.s — in other words, a (onviction will 
follow if it is shown that the article is defective m 
either nature, substance, oi (juality. But the words 
" to the prejudice of the purchaser " still play an 
important part in jireventing oppressive con\ ictions. 
For example, it is well settled that if expicss notice 
i» given to the purchaser at the time of sale that 
the article sold is not of the nature, substance, and 
quality of the aiticle he demands, he cannot be 
said to be prejudiced. Thus, whete A demanded of 
B coffee, and B replied that he did not sell coffee, 
but pointed to certain tins marked " Mixture of 
coffee and chicory," and informed A that he sold 
such as a mixture of coffee and chicory, was 
acquitted of any offence, as A got what he asked 
for The notice in question need not be particular ; 
but may be general, as by putting up a notice in 
the shop. Any such gencial notice must be clear 
and unambiguous ; and it must be shown that the 
purchaser saw it or that any oi dinary person would 
nave seen it. The fact that the purcha.ser, in fact, 
knew of the unsatisfactory state of the article, 
from sources of information other than the vendor, 
would probably be no defence if he did not actually 
see the notice, though there are conflicting decisions 
on the point. 

Another class of cases is where the article is 
slightly different from that usually sold as such, 
but in no way inferior. Thus,^ in a case where a 
pot of marmalade was sold which contained 12 per 
cent, of starch glucose, which it wa'^nroved was 
, not injurious to liealth ; a-'d which h^ the effect 
of preventing the marmalade crystallising, and also 
had a tendency to pi event mildewing and germi- 
nating ; and further, that there was no legal 
standard of marmalade, it was held that there was 
no evidence of the sale being to the prejudice of 
the purchaser, Alvcrstone, L.C J., observing • " It 
has been judicially decided' that the difference 
between the art cle demanded and that supplied 
mhst bo to the prejudice of the purchaser, . . In 
the present case an article was given to the 
purchaser which, if different, was rather better." 

This decision, of course, raises the whole question ; 
" What is the ‘'^rticlf demanded ' ? " 

The question is not always an easy one to answer, 
but one must say generally that it is the duty of 
the justices to a.sc5rtain from the evidence and from 
any special knowledge they may possess what article 
iS, in fact, usually indicated in trade by the name 
used when the purchase was made In some cases. 


the duties of justices m this respect are much 
bghtened. For example — 

(a) The British Pharmacopoeia {q.v.) fixes a stan- 
dard for many drugs. Practically one can only set 
aside such a standard cither by showing that the 
British Pharmacopoeia does not expressly state 
what is the composition of the article when made, 
or by showing that, commercially, the article is 
judged by a different standard — a proposition which 
it IS very difficult to establish to the satisfaction of 
the court, 

(b) Milk is governed by the Sale of Milk Regula- 
tions issued by the Board of Agriculture m 1901, 
which provide that wnere milk contains less than 
certain percentages of milk solids and milk fats, 
the milk shall be presumed not to be genuine until 
the contrary is shown, and similar regulations, are 
applied to skimmed or separated milk 

(c) Spirits are dealt with by Section 6 of the Act 
of 1879, which provides that, in the case of spirits 
not adulterated otherwise than by the admixture of 
water, it shall be a good defence to ]:)rove that such 
admixture has not reduced the spirit moie than 
25® under proof for brandy, whisky, or rum, or 
35* under proof for gin. 

The Section, of course, docs not debar a person 
accused from .setting up any other defence, 
that, though the spirits were diluted beyond the 
points above mentioned, the purchaser had notice 
of the fact. 

It now becomes necessary to consider the last of 
the three Sections above mentioned, commonly 
called the " label Section." This Section, in addition 
to allowing the purchaser to prove, if he can, that 
he gave notice to the purchaser, who was, therefore, 
not prejudiced, enables him to cscaipc if he can show 
that a mixture was labelled to the etfect that it was 
mixed This defence is subject to two important 
qualifications : (a) It will be of no avail if the 
justices find, as a fact, that the mixture was intended 
fraudulently to increase the bulk weight or measure 
of the food or drug, and if this is so found, it is no 
defence to prove that one is merely rc-sellmg the 
article innocently in the same state as when bought 
from the manufacturer ; (6) the label is not deemed 
to be distinctly and legibly written or printed 
unless it is so written or printed that the notice of 
mi.xture is not obscured by other matter on the 
label ; the Section, however, containing certain 
exceptions in favour of labels registered as trade 
marks, or of seven years’ standing. Cases upon the 
Section have generally turned on the adequacy of 
the notice ; and it has been hold that the notice 
need only state the fact of the article being a 
mixture, not the extent of the admixture. Whether 
the fact that the label is covered by an outside 
wrapper will cause the vendor to forfeit the benefit 
of the Section has been the subject of a good deal 
of discussion On the whole, one may decide the 
question thus : " Could the purchaser be reason- 
ably expected to know that there was a label inside 
the outer wrapper ? " If so, th» Section has been 
complied wath. It is obvious that the decision will 
be different according as the article is, for example, 
a cocoa tin, of a kind almost always labelled, and 
a package of butter. 

This concludes the Sections of the Acts which 
aim at punishing the delinquencies of the sellers, 
pure and simple, of food and drugs ; a,nd the next 
Section, viz , Section 9, has a wider scope, for it 
enacts — 

** No person shall, with the intent that the sam® 
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shall be sold in its altered state, without notice, 
abstract fron] an article of food any part of it so as 
to affect injuriously its quality, substance, or 
nature ; and no person shall sell any article so 
altered without makinj^ disclosures of the altera- 
tions, under a penalty in each case not exceeding 
£1^ (subject to the provision mentioned above m 
the case of second and subsequent offences).*’ 

This Section is wide enough to include anyone, 
whether or not he is the a( tual seller, who 
“ abstracts with intent, etc ” ; and a ]:>erson who 
sells cannot set up abhence of guilty knowledge as a 
defence to a prosecution undei* the second jiart of 
the Section, 

The Section, it will be observed, makes “dis- 
closure” a defence; and this diS(Iosiiie must, in 
the opinion of the justices be a<leqiiate, for the 
court will not lightly interfere with the limling of 
the justices on this point. 

This Section was particularly aimed at the 
abstraction of certain elements fioin milk, and the 
subject of condensed milk is fiiither dealt with by 
the Act of 1899, which {a) imposes a fine of /20 
for a first, ASO for a second, and £100 for any sub- 
sequent offence, upon the importer into the United 
Ivingdom of condensed, sepataled, or skimmed 
milk, ex( ept in tins or other receptacles which beat 
a label whereon the words “ maclune-skimmed 
milk ” or *' skimmed inilk,” as the case may reepm e, 
are printed in large and legible type ; and {h) 
imposes a fine of /lO on any person who sells or 
exposes for sale condensed, separated, or skimmed 
milk, otherwise than as above. 

The sale of milk is also regulated by Sc'ctinn 9, 
which provides that any per^m who by himself oi 
his hcrvomt, in any highw.iy or jilace of public 
resort, sells milk or < ream from a vchi< le or from a 
can or oilier receptacle, shall have lus name and 
address conspn iiou^ly insciibcd on the vehicle or 
receptacle, ami in delault >: lable io a fine of /2 
It remains to deal with a very im{)orlant statutoiy 
defence to certain offences under the Ai ts, viz , 
written v'arranty 

Section 25 of the Act of 1875 providc's — 

“If the defendant in any ])rosccution under 
tins Act proves to the satisfaction of the justices 
or court that he pm chased the; article in question 
as the same in nature, substance, and quality, as 
that demanded of liim by the prosecutor and with 
a written warrant to that effect, that he had no 
reason at the time to believe when he sold it that 
the article wa.s otherwise, and that he sohi it in 
the same sta(i‘ .as wdion he purchased it, lie shall 
be clischargc^d irom the ))rosecution ’’ 

This Secdion has been the subject ot mu- h dis- 
cussion m the eouits, and the decisions on it are 
extremc'ly difficult to reconcile wath each other 
It must be premised tliat, although the Section 
alludes to “any prosecution under this Act ” it »s 
obviously ajiplicable only to offences under ''ml.ihi 
S ections Fot exany,-vle, it h.is beem judni.j v sug- 
gested that the defence will not admit in tl - < aso 
of offeices under Section 9 as to abstraction of 
ingredients from milk, or in proscxutions under 
Sections 3 and 4 (the “ mixing ” Scction^s), which 
virtually involve fraud. 

It has further been held that the defence has no 
application to,a charge of “ importing ” under the 
Act of 1879. 

The defence has also been restricted by Section 20 
of the Act of 1899, which provides that a warranty 


or invoice given by a person resident outside the 
United Ivingdom shall not be available as a defence 
to any proceeding under the Acts, unless the 
deiendant proves that he had taken reasonable 
steps to ascertain and did, in fact, believe in the 
accuracy of the statement contained in the wananty 
or invoice. As to what is a sulhcient written war- 
ranty, the cases are numerous and conJhcting, and 
to review and entuise them would bo l>cyond the 
SCOJ 10 of this at tide It is conceivetl, however, 
that the following rules may bo deduced from 
them — 

(1) The warranty must be such as to have that 
clfei t in hiw It is not, how'ever, necessary that 
the word “ wan ant “ .shall be used, and if the 
intention is clear , and, having regard to Sc*ction 14 
ot the Sale of Goo<ls Act, 189;i (sn/jfa), a condition 
(which the jiurcha.ser may elect to treat as a war- 
ranty) may in ccitam i aset* be implied liom words 
ol sale. 

(2) Neither an invoice nor a label has, per Se, any 
e(le< t uiidc't this Section , but il the invoice or label 
is the very ]>i<K)f and lecoid of the tontiact, and 
not mcK'ly a subsequent idnUifii- ation of the goods 
dclivcrcsl under it. it will be sulhcient, 

(3) If there is a running contnut in writing for 
the supply of goods, and it is a question whether it 
o|)erates to jiiotcs.! any particular transaction, jt 
will probably do so if there is some writing to 
identify the tran.sadion as coming within the con- 
travt; and for this puiposc an invoui; or a label, 
though not itself a wananty, will he admitted as 
evidence. If it is intended to rely on this defence of 
warranty, a rojiy of it must, within seven days of 
the service of the summons, be sent to the pur- 
chase with a written notice that the defendant 
intends to rely on it, and specifying the name and 
addicss of the jicr.son from whom he received it ; 
and a like notice of intention must be sent to such 
pci son, who IS entitled to attend and give evidence. 
Forgeiy of a wananty is a misdemeanour punish- 
able with two yeais’ hard labour. It only remains 
to notice certain miscellaneous piovisions of the 
Acts : It IS an olTonce to obstruct or attempt to 
brilx; any officer under the Acts, the penalty being 
/20 for a first offence, £5^) for a second, ,^100 (or 
imjinsonment) for any subsequent one. 

in all ftrosecutions under the A( t, the burden of 
proof, as It 13 iismilly in ciiminal cases, rests with 
the piosccutorc ; but when it has been proved that 
an article has been sold in a mixed state, if th© 
defendant desires to rely on an exception or pro- 
vision in the Act, it *is incumbent on him to prove 
the Same. 

Finally, it must be observed that any person 
convicted of any oficnce uncioj the Act of 1875 
punishable by jusnees may ajipcal to quarter 
sessions Ihc Acts are not to aflecT by proceeding 
by indictment, or diminish c,onti actual obligation ; 
but a pcT.--ai convictc;o‘ under the Acts may add 
Ins fine and co^ts to the damages claimed by him 
fiom the person who sold him the article. • 

FOOD PRODUCTION AT HOME.-In its last 

stage's tin wai to - otuc exient developed into a race 
between the- subn. .. i" ,md the jilough, the hare 
and the* tortoise, the; Gentians, unrestricted 

.'ll tacks c)n shipjiing strt^vc to starve us, wliile our 
l.irmei^ - not entirely because the Corn l^oduction 
\ct gu-.ranteed jiriccs — were ex<*rtiftg themselves to 
incrorasc home-grown supplies. Possibly the tortoise 
would iiave won in the long run, sis it did in the 
lable, but even so wo should have had anxious 
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moments il the sudden collapse of the enemy had 
not given relief. We had come to depend so greatly 
upon foreign produced food, corn and meat and 
sugar, even butter and eggs and milk, that the 
least intcnuptioii to free passage across the seas 
brought acutely home to us this dependence upon 
supplies from abroad. We had long given up the 
firm basis of agriculture and stood upon the more 
jirofitable, though also more tiuctuatmg, basis of 
tiade and manufacture. By turning cotton into 
calico, or wool into flannel, or non-ore into 
niachinoiy, we could get far more food than we 
could by equal exertion have obtained fiom our 
not very bountiful soil m our not very genial 
climate — always piovided that we could sell our 
cabco and the rest abroad, and bring home the 
food m exchange. For a hundred years there had 
been no difficulty in doing this; we had come to 
acquiesce m our dependence, and the amount of 
land under the plough was decreasing The fanner, 
naturady enough, seeing that In' had no incentive 
to do otherwise, pondered how he could make big 
profits, not how he could produce most food, and 
the result of his thought often tuincd him to stock- 
rearing rather than to the growing ot corn WV' 
had no need, w'e supposed, to imitate Germany, 
to “ keep under the protection of her guns the 
L ground upon which her corn grows and her cattle 
graze." So it was that, whereas at the opening of 
the nineteenth century we imported hardly enough 
food to sorv(‘ lor Sunday supper, at the opening of 
the twentieth we impoited all except what would 
serve us from Fiiday evening to Monday morning’ 
we fed oui selves at the week-end, tiustmg to 
America and the outside world for jirovision duiing 
the rest of the wt'ek. 

When outside supplies were impcnlled by enemy 
action we all, whether or not we dug an allotment 
or reared pigs and rabbits, realized the urgency of 
raising as much food as possible at home. iVrhaps 
those lean years of rations and restrictions will not 
recur. Yet it is wise to consider wliether it may 
not be of advantage to extract more from our own 
soil — which does not become exhausted like our coal 
mines but i at her improves w'lth being intelligently 
worked, winch provides not only food but paying 
^york, and which maintains a healthy rural popula- 
tion. It would indeed appear that we shall be 
obliged to do so. Town-dwcUers though most of us 
are, regaiding the country cbietly m reference to 
its amenities for holiday-making, we shall perhaps 
come to the conclusion that the farmer and tin* 
fisherman — for he, too,]irovide!i much food — should 
be insured against loss. 

New conditions are with us We have lost the 
start that a senes of fortunate chances gave us, 
our precedence in tlic invention of machinery and 
in the harnessing of fuel to do man's work. All tlie 
highly developed peoples are to-day pietty much 
on the same mark, and w6 compete for our food 
supplies with rivals of like purchasing power. We 
sliall, therefore, get food on less easy terms. More- 
over, as a nation we are faced with heavy bills; wc 
must pay for what has vanished in smoke and 
flame, and we have, as a legacy of the war, the 
obligation to uuppor,^ for many years the disabled 
and bereft, ^^e must acQprdingly study economy 
through plain living, which does not at all mean 
poor food, and through living as much as we can 
upon home-grown food. We shall thereby oave 
on our- foreign fpod bill just as the allotment holder 
saves on his greengrocer’s bill. 


During the war our corn crops were climbing 
hills and encroacliing upon heath and rough graz- 
ings, a precarious process justified then to the farmer 
by the high prices of wheat and the rest, and by the 
thought that he was thereby " doing his bit." But 
it IS a process which he will hardly continue now 
that supplies are assured. For now wheat prices 
will be controlled — apart from sjiccial provisions — 
not by the cost of pioduction at home, but by the 
cost of wheat grown in India or Russia (where 
labour is exceedingly cheap), or in America (where 
light and theicfore cheap tarming is possible upon 
the abundant land). The farmer, like the rest of 
us, is a business man, not a philanthropist ; and in 
the face of public indifference he cannot be expected 
in the public interest to sacrifice a certainty for a 
doubtful projiosition. He argues, reasonably e;jough, 
that he should be left to guide himself by ordinary 
business principles. He knows that 100 acres of 
arable land feed twice as many as 100 acres of grass 
land. The stock-rcarer, however, has less iisks to 
face; for a di ought, the dread of the Australian 
grazier or cattle-king, is rare with us. His work is 
less monotonous and less laborious, and he can rely 
more upon his own exertions— -far h ^s lal.'our 
being needed for stock than wheat. And higher 
agncultural wages make the last argument strongei. 

If, as ajipears to be indicated, wc shall have to 
feed ourselves for longer llianithc week-end, farmers 
must have an incentive to turn fiom giazing to 
tillage. Hither corn pnc(‘S must, as they were 
duiiiig the war, be assured over a peiiod, or theie 
must be as an alternative a subsidy on wheat - 
growing. And the incentive need not be great. 
Though a foicignei declarcfd that we have no climate 
but only samples of weathei, we arc not, after all, 
badly seivcd in our share of warmth and ram; and 
though our countiy, with surface vciy diffcK'ut 
from the vast unilorm stretches of the Canadian 
wheat lands, has only samples of soils, yet many 
ot those sods would well reward the jdoiigh. 

FOOLSCAP.— A sheet of paper varying in size 
from 12 in. to 12^ in. by 15 in. to 16 m , so-called 
from having formerly borne the water-mark of a 
fool's cap and bells, which is said to have been 
substituted by Cromwell for the Royal arms 
Double foolscap is 17 in by 27 m 

FOOT. — In linear measurement, the term “ foot " 
is applied to a unit of measurement in most 
countries of the world, which differs considerably 
in length. It was evidently taken originally from 
the length of the human foot, as other measures of 
length were taken from other parts of the body. 
The English foot is 12 m. long, or the third pait of 
a yard. The French and the Rhenish foot (in com- 
mon use in Geimany) are slightly longer than 
the English foot, with which the Russian foot is 
identical. A metre is^ equal in length to vS’2818 
English feet. 

FOOT-POUND. — This is the term used to denote 
the amount of work done in raising 1 lb. through 
1 foot at the earth's surface. ThtJ force that has to 
be overcome is the weight of the pound, and as 
this is the attraction between it and the ea»tb, the 
foot-pound varies in different latitudes,, owing to 
the difference in the power of attraction. In the 
metric system, the unit of work is the kilogram- 
metre instead of the foot-pound, and this means 
the amount of work done m raising kilogramme 
through 1 metre at the earth's surface. The kilo- 
grammetre is equivalent to 7 ’233 foot-pounds. (See 
Horse Power.) 
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FOB CASH.— A transaction on the Stock 
Exchange which is “ lor cash " or “ for money/' 
means that the security which has been sold mu.st, 
as soon as delivered, be paid ior in cash. (See 
For the Account^ 

FOBCE MAJEUBE. — Circumstances or events 
which no human precaution could have aveitcd, 
or which no fraudulent intention could have pro- 
duced ; and those dangers and accidents which 
are beyond human power to control or oppose. 
(See Act of God.) 

FORCIBLE ENTRX. — The well-known maxim 
that an Englishman’s home is his castle is very 
jealously guatded in practice Unless, thcielore, 
there is some giant of permission, no jieison has 
the right to enter in or upon the lands of anothci, 
even •though the person entering is the lessor of 
the premises The fat t of the demise of the pre- 
mises is enough td make the holder foi the time 
being the sole ai biter as to who shall or who shall 
not enter in or upon the jnemises But, of course, 
there is a right of pe.iceful entry in the case of 
distress {q v ) For every othoi entry there is a 
right of action for trespass, and not only may 
damages bo awarded against the trespasser, hut m 
certain cases an injunction {q v ) will be gianted 
restraining the trespasser fiom continuing Ins 
offence. 15ut forcible entiy is an act wdiich rciideis 
the offender liable to bo jirosecuted by criminal 
process It is, in fact, an indictable oKem e, and 
no person can give to another the right to enter 
forcibly in or upon pi onuses To constitute the 
offence tlierc must be some violen< e sh^-n. Meic'lv 
Opening a door and entering docs n* m.ike the 
entry fou iblc, but the hi caking of a door or window 
would be enough {ov the juirjiosc Ivveii an ofhccr 
of the Crown cannot enter fonibly unle.ss he has 
been first of all refused admission 

FORECLOSE.— The act of fore-closing 

FORECLOSURE —The taking actual possession 
of an estate or other thing mortgagcxl with a view 
to securing repayment of the loan. In equity it 
was always considered that a thing mortgag«\ was 
nothing more than a security for the money 
advanced. " Once a mortgage, always a mortgage ” 
A mortgagee, therefore, was never allowed to take 
possession of an estate on the failure of the moit- 
gagor to pay at the stipulated time. But, never- 
thele.ss, payment must be made within a reasonable 
time. 

Where a mortgagor has failed, after due notice, 
to repay the mortgage debt, the mortgagee has the 
right to apply to the court for an order for foreclosui c 
Where this is done, the court orders an account of 
what is due to the mortgagee to be submitted, and 
if what IS found to be due is not paid vntlun the 
period named, generally six months, the mort- 
gagor's equity of redemption {q.v.), that is, Ins 
right to redeem the projxMty, is foreclosed or 
extinguished. By foreclosure, therefore, the* mort- 
gagor loses his equity of redemption allogelb'- aiu! 
has no furthei irjtei^t or right in the propc'^y, - nd 
the moitgagee becomes absolute owner. 

Neiftier a legal mortgagee nor an cquiiable 
mortgagee can foreclose without sanction of the 
court. A legal mortgagee can, however, sell the 
proj>erty or put in a receiver under the power con- 
tained in his mortgage deed, without any apphen- 
tion to the court. And unless he is specially pro- 
hibited, there is a right of sale implied under the 
Conveyancing Act, 1881. 

The expression “ redeem up, foreclose down, 


applies when a mortgagee makes application to 
the court for foreclosure, as he forecloses any sub- 
sequent mortgagees, as well as the moitgagor, and 
redeems any prior mortgagee. 

Application for foreclosure must be made within 
twelve years from the last jiayment of interest by 
the mortgagor or written acknowledgment of the 
debt. (See Statutes of Limitation ) 

Where a mortgagee forecloses and thus bet omes 
absolute owner of the property, he has no further 
claim upon the mortgagor. But if a mortgagee 
sells the property, instead of lortn losing, he inay 
claim upon the mortgagor for the balance owing, 
if the proceeds of the sale are not sulhcient to 
repay tne mortgage debt (See Mortgage ) 

FOREDATE. — I'he dating of a document before 
its proper time. 

FOREIGN BANK NOTES.— Ihese aio the notes 
issued by some State other than Great Britain, 
and the law respecting them is that of the country 
by which they are issued I'lioy are not neg^utiable 
instruments m this country like Bank of England • 
notes. In practice, country bankeis send their 
foreign bank notes to their London ofin c or to their 
London agents to be sold. 

FOREIGN BILL.— The Bills of Exchange Act, 
1882, draws a distinction between inland and 
foioign bills. This is a rnattei of vei y consuleiabk 
importance, as the various foicign codes are not 
always in harmony with the laws of Gicat Britain 
in resj^ect of these documents. 

An inland bill of exchange is defined as a bill 
which IS, or on the face of it pin ports to be, (a) 
both drawn and payable within the British Islands, 
or {h) drawn witliin the Biitish Islands upon some 
person resident therein Any other bill is a foreign 
bill. The British Islands mean any part of the 
United Kingdom of Great Ikitaiii and Ireland, the 
islands of Man. Guernsey, jeisey, Alderney and 
Sark, and the islands adjacent to any of them 
being part of the dominions of His Majesty ; and 
a bill drawn in any of those places is an inland 
bill, but foi the purposes of stamp duty a bill or 
note purporting to be drawn out of the United 
Kingclom is deemed, by the Stamp Act, 1891 
(See, 36), to be a foreign bill. 

The regulations regarding bills arc not the same 
in all countries, and the Bills of Exchange Act, in 
Section 72, sets forth the rules to be observed where 
laws conflict— - 

“ Where a bill drawn in one country is negoti- 
ated, a'xcjited, or payable in another, the rights, 
duties, and liabilities the parties thereto are 
determined as follows — 

" (1) Ihe validity of a bill as regards requi- 
sites m form is determined by the law of the 
place of issue, and the validity as regards 
requisites in form of the supervening contracts, 
such as acceydancc. or indorsement, or accept- 
ance supri protest, is determined by the law 
of the place where such contract was made : 

*' Provided that — 

“ [a) Where a bill is issued out of the 
United Kii ,, ni, it is not invalid by reason 
only that it is not stamped in accordance 
with the law of place oirissue : 

“ (6) Where a bill, issued out of the 
United Kingdom, conforfns, as regwds 
• requisites m form, to the law of the United 
Kingdom, it may, for the purpose of cnforc- 
mg payment thereof, be treated as valid as 
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between all persons who negotiate, hold, 
or become parties to it in the United 
Kingdom. 

" (2) Subject to the provisions of this Act, 
the interpretation of the drawing, indorsement, 
acceptance, or acceptance iuprd protest of a 
bill IS determined by the law of the place where 
such contract is made. 

“ Provided that where an inland bill is 
indorsed in a foreign country, the indorsement 
shall, as regards the payer, be interpreted 
according to the law of the United Kingdom. 

" (3) 3. he duties of the holder with respect 
to presentment for acceptance or payment and 
the necessity for or sufficiency of a protest or 
notice of dishonour, or otherwise, are deter- 
mined by the law of the place where the act is 
done or the bill is dishonoured. 

“ (4) Where a bill is drawn out of, but pay- 
able in, the United Kingdom, and the sum pay- 
able IS not expressed in the currency of the 
United Kingdom, the amount shall, in the 
absence of some express stipulation, be calcu- 
lated according to the rate of exchange for 
sight drafts at the place of payment on the 
day the bill is payable. 

“ (5) Where a bill is drawn in one country 
’ and IS payable in another, the due date thereof 
IS determined according to the law of the place 
where it is payable " 

A foreign bill may be drawn in this country and 
be payable abroad, eg., where goods are exported 
from England to France the exporter may draw a 
bill upon his correspondent in France for the value 
of the goods. A foreign bill is also one which is 
drawn abroad and payable in this country, as, for 
example, for the value of goods imported into 
England from America. A credit may be opened for 
the captain of a ship at a foreign port who may draw 
bills '^upon a London banker up to a certain fixed 
sum. 

The following extract from the Bankers* Maga- 
zine, illustrates in the case of cotton, the various 
forms of bank p<aper which may be created between 
the seeding m Texas and the delivery of the cotton 
in Liverpool • " The jdantcr is carried on through 
the season by advances from a local bank or a 
commission agent acting for a firm of Liverpool 
importers. When the cotl(7n is ready to ship 
it may be paid for by a cheque on a bank in New 
Orleans or Galveston. The local bank secs it 
on board ship and dr/iws ’on a New York 
bank against it, at the same time forwarding the 
bills of lading. The New York bank draws on 
London, and sends on the bills of lading with the 
draft. The London acceptors, who may be a bank 
or a commercial firm, discount the bill, and the 
discounters may re-discount it or borrow on it. 
If it be what is technically dalled a ‘ fine bill,' that 
i.s, with the best kind of names on it, it may pass 
through many hands before it matures." 

When bills are payable abroad, the common 
practice is for the country banker to send them to 
nis London office or London agent to be sold 
through a foreign bill broker. The London banker, 
of course, disposes oi his foreign bills in the same 
manner, indorsing them before negotiation. In 
the ordinary coArse of business, the bills get to 
the place where they are payable, and they 'are 
cither paid or dishonoured on presentment just in 
the same manner as an inland bill. 


A foreign bill generally consists of a set of three 
bills, though the three documents constitute but 
one bill. This is called " drawing in a set." The 
three parts are identical in terms, except that each 
is expressed to be payable only on condition that 
neither of the other two has been paid. The three 
parts are transmitted separately, and, therefore 
yie risk of loss is greatly dimimshed. Only one 
part, however, should be accepted, for if more 
than one is accepted the acceptor may find him- 
self liable on each of the parts so accepted, as 
though it was a separate fill. Similarly, if the 
holder of a set indorses more parts than one to 
different persons, he is liable upon each part 
indorsed as though it was a separate bill. Again, 
an acceptor on paying a bill drawn in a set should 
see that the part bearing his acceptance is handed 
to him, otherwise a holder m due course may 
afterwauls demand payment. Generally speaking, 
the whole bill is discharged when any one of the 
parts is dischaigcd. 

The following are common forms of foreign bills of 
exchange — 

I. 

London, May 3, 19. . 

For francs, 10,000. 

At forty days after sight of this first of exchange 
{second and third unpaid) pay to the order of 
M. Jean Bertheloi ten thousand francs, for value 
received, and place the same to account as advised. 

Joseph Brown, 

To M. E^Malvin, Pans. 

II. 

Payable in London. Due 

No 

Las Palmas, 

£200. May 10,19.. 

At thirty days after sight of this first of 
exchange (second unpaid) pay to the order of John 
Jones the sum of two hundred pounds sterling, 
value received, which amount place with or without 
further advice to the account of the steamer 
“ Britannia.'* 

J. Brown. 

To X & Y. Steam Ship Co. Ltd. 

Hull. 

III. 

London, May 17, 19.. 

Exchange for £500. 

Sixty days after sight of this first of exchange 
[second and third of the same tenor and date unpaid), 
pay to the order of John Jones, five hundred pounds, 
value received, which place to account as advised. 
The shipping documents attached to he surrendered 
against acceptance, 

John Brown. 

To R. Robinson & Co., 

New York. ^ 

The stamp duty payable upon a foreign bill is 
the same as that upon an inland bill until the 
amount of ;^50 is reached. Thus — 

Where the amount or value of the 
money for which the bill is drawn does £ s. d. 
not exceed £\0 . . . . . . .002 

Exceeds /lO and does not exceed £25 ..0 0 3 
„ ;^25 „ „ ;^ 50 .. 0 0 6 
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(It will be remembered that the duty is 2d. only 
when the bill is drawn payable on demand, or at 
sight, or on presentation, or within three days after 
date or sight ) 

After ^50, by the Finance Act, 1899, the duty is 
as follows — 

When the amount exceeds ;^50, but does not 
exceed ;^100, 6d. ; 

When the amount exceeds ;^100, 6d for every 

/[lOO and for any fractional part of ,^100. 

On foreign bills, the duties are to be denoted by 
adhesive foreign bill stamps. If a bill winch is 
drawn abroad is impiessed with an English stamp, 
this IS not sufficient ; it must have the correct 
adhesive stamp affixed If the bill is payable on 
demand, or at sight, or on pi esentation, or within 
three days after date or sight, an oidinaiy twopenny 
ogta^o stamp may be used. Any peison into whose 
ands any foreign bill comes before it is stamped 
must affix the correct stamp befoie dealing with 
the bill in any way. 

Where the bill is drawn in foreign money, the 
amount, for the purpose of calculating the slamj) 
duty, is arrived at ac(.oiding to the rate of ex« hange 
current at the date of the bill, unless the late is 
stated in the bill 

Two special points are to be noticed in (onnec- 
tioii with foreign bills of exchange, in addition to 
those already mentioned — 

(1) A foreign bill is frequently made payable at 
one or more “ usances " By “ usance " is meant 
customaiy time, that is, the lime of payment a.s 
fixed by custom, having regard to the place where 
the bill IS drawn and the place where it is payable 
For example, if the UvSance between London and 
Rotterdam, is one month, a bill drawn in the latter 
place on January 1st, and made payable at double.* 
usance, falls due on March 4th. (Sec Days of 
Grace.) But it is to be home in mind that all 
countries do not allow days of grace, e g , France, 

(2) If a foreign bill is drdjonourc<l, the fact must 
be noted by a notary public. A cUxlaiation must 
also be drawn up as to the dishonour. This is called 
'* piotes^mg the bill." (See PicorhST ) 

Foreign bill transactions are settled on the Royal 
Icx( hange on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

The stamps pdaced upon a bill in a foreign country 
should be scrutinised in this country, in case any 
action may be necessary in a foreign country where 
the absence or incorrectness of the icquiied stamp 
would prove a bar to proceedings on the bill in that 
country. (See Inland Bill.) 

FOREIGN COMMERCIAL TRAVELLING. — 
Although there arc no lu cnees rc'ejuired ai-d no 
special regulations allecting the calling <jf a com 
mercial liaveLler in the United Kingdom and 
British India, this is not the case m manv of the 
British Dominions and in most foreign eounlnes 
It is, therefore, essential that a pers<m ^.ho micmds 
to act in the capacity of a commcuial liav(*ller 
abioad should make himself acquainted w.!’> all 
the formalities, elc^, icquircd by the Jv 'egis- 
lature This Le can do, as far as the 'iiiish 
Domi^ioni. are concerned, by inquiry .it the ullues 
of the rojirescntative or agt^ncy in this e )untry, 
or at the Cohmial Office, and as to foreig<' countiies 
particulais should bo obtained fiom the n'*arest 
consulate of the country m questicjii. As ihe 
regulations in most countries are liable tea sudeh n 
and great changes, it i.s useless to set out what the\' 
are for any given period of turn* (See Commercial 
Travelling.) 


FOREIGN CURRENCIES (DIFFERENCE IN 
EXCHANGE). — As the result of the demand for 
money and the consequent changes in the rate of 
interest, the rates of exchange between any two 
countries are continually varying, and hence in 
dealing with the convei.sion of accounts kept m 
currencies to sterling, it becomes necessary to deal 
with differences in exchange. This necessitates the 
adoption of sound principles upon which to convert 
the various items, and it is often difficult to deter- 
mine the rate of exchange at wluch the conversion 
should be made. The foilowang are the principles 
usually adopted in making these conveisions, which, 
ret ognising, as they do, the difleieiucs in the nature 
of the items, may be taken as being as satisfactory 
as IS possible without going too minutely into the 
details of fluctuations in the rates of exchange, 

1. Items representing fixed assets and liabilities 

should be converted at the rate i uling at the date of 
acquirement, and paitKular attention given to 
depieciation in value » 

2. Items ropiesontmg floating assets and liubili- , 
ties should be converted at llie i.ite ruling at the 
date to which amounts ate being made np, tliis 
being their actual value at tliat date, 

3 Items rejircscnting dealings between the home 
establishment and the loreign establishment should 
be converted at the rate i uling on the dates on, 
which they took place, w-hich i.s easily done by the 
substitution of tne home establishment's sterling 
figures, as per the account in its books. 

4 Items on nominal ai counts lepresonting profit 
and loss transaction.s which liave taken pilai e during 
the period cjf the account, should be converted at 
the average late ruling over surh jiciiod. 

The conversion at these varying lates having 
been efiec ted, the accounts, as now converted, will 
not, of (ouise, balan* e, and the difleience is elimi- 
nated by raising an a< ( ount known as a " Difference 
in Exchange Account," to whuli it is po.sted, this 
account being subsequently clost-d to the pirolil and 
loss account of flu* fori'ign establishmenl 

In the case of a menhant and his customer, on 
settlement of his account by the latter, the remit- 
tance IS often made in currency, and may not pro- 
iluie the same amount in sterling as tliat standing 
on ihe merchant's books. The customer's account, 
thcielore. requires adjustment, this being done 
through a " Diffeience in Exchange Account." In 
the case of many ti^ansactions, a column may be 
provided in the carii book for the reception of these 
differences, the total only being posted to the 
ledger account, . 

FOREIGN EXFHANGjES. — T he largo volume of 
trade which is lariied on between different countries 
natuially creates a very active business in the settle- 
ment of the balam cs of indol)tedness *vliich are 
bound to arise 1 hose balances arc constantly 
varying, not only in amount but also in direction, 
that IS to say, a < crtaiia c ountry may at some time 
bo in debt to anothei country, and shortly after- 
wards the position may bo reverscid. To take an 
example, Iviigland may become indebted to another 
country, through tho latter country having sent to 
this country goc. of a value greater than this 
count rv has <^xj)ortc*d. 1 here aio, then, three 
ways in which the liability l!?hgJand may be 
dischaigcd — 

(1) Com or gold bars may be sofit This method 
IS ^x])fnsivc owing to the charges for freight and 
insurance 

(2) A batch of " international securities cx)uld 
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be sent, i.e., certain well-known Government bonds, 
those which are dealt in on all the principal markets 
of the world. This method is not much cheaper 
than the first one noticed, owing to the charges for 
brokerage and the loss of the margin between the 
buying and the selling price. 

(3) A remittance of bills may be made. This is 
by far the easiest and cheapest method, and conse- 
quently it IS the one most frequently adopted. The 
bills need not necessarily be drawn upon the country 
to whu h they are remitted, provided that they are 
the acceptances of a country other than England. 
The bills used are, of course, any first-class ones 
that are being offered in the bill market, and may 
be of various currencies ; at three months' date is 
a frequent quotation m the bill broker's bi-weekly 
Course of Exchange, or list of bill prices. (See 
Course of Exchange.) 

The term “foreign exchanges" is used at the 
])rescnt day to mean the rates of exchange between 
England and toreign countries, and tnce versd. 

There are two main factors which affect the 
foreign exchanges and the price at which bills for 
settlement of a balance, as mentioned, can be 
bought One is the relative indebtedness of the two 
countries 'I'hus, if this country is m debt to the 
other, the price of bills on that country naturally 
tends to rise in the market, because the merchants 
compete with one another in their endeavour to 
buy bills to remit, whilst m the other country’s 
market the price of bills on this country tends to 
fall owing to absence of demand. The other dis- 
turbing factor is the value or price of money in the 
two countries, that is, the rate of discount ruling 
in each. Though m the case mentioned England 
owes the other country a balance, yet the exchanges 
may be tinned in favour of this country by a liigh 
rate of interest here, for this will tempt capitalists 
in the foreign country to invest money in bills on 
this country, or, put in another way, as the rate 
rises, the demand will increase, until at last the 
’•ice reaches the specie point, and gold begins to 
flow m (See Money Market ) 

If the systems of coinage of two or more counti les 
are considered, it will be seen that ihere is a differ- 
ence in the fineness of the precious metals used, 
that IS, Ihc quantity of alloy in the coins of one 
country is greater than in those of another. Before 
it IS possible, therefore, for any settlement of 
differences to be arrived at, the value of the metals 
must be adjusted, because wlicn there is any 
transportal ion of coins, they are only estimated 
by their weight and fineness as bullion. The face 
value of the coins never enters into consideration 
at all. But if the coinage of two countries is of the 
same metal, and both coinages are at their full 
weight and fineness, a calculation can be made by 
means of which an estimate of one can be arrived 
at in terms of the other : in other words, a ’•elation 
has to be established between the amouiit of pure 
metal in the standard coins of the different 
countries, and this is called the " Mint Par of 
Exchange." {qv.) 

The foreign exchange is said to be turning in 
favour of a country when gold may shortly have 
to be sent to it by the foreigner, and to be adverse 
when, before 'kng, i. may be necessary to export 
gold to the foreigner. 

Where the exchange rates are quoted in foreign 
money [e.g., witn France and Germany at so many 
francs or marks to the £\, the higher the quotation 
the more favourable the exchange is to England, 


because the amount of francs or marks which are 
to be received for £1 is greater. On the other hand, 
where rates are quoted in sterling money {e.g., with 
Russia and India, at so many pence to a rouble or 
rupee) the lower the quotation the more favourable 
it is to England, because fewer pence are to be 
given for a rouble or rupee. 

A means of making an unfavourable exchange 
more favourable is often found in raising the bank 
rate {q.v.) and thus attracting an inflow of foreign 
gold. A low discount rate produces an increased 
import of securities, tending to turn the exchange 
against this country. Again, an adverse exchange 
re-acts upon the discount rate, for an increased 
number of bills are being drawn on London, and 
the movement against us may reach such a point 
as to attract specie abroad, with the consequence 
that the Bank (and, following it, the market) will 
raise the rate of discount to protect the reserve. 
The movements of the discount rate and the 
exchange rate arc interdependent, and the one 
cannot move without producing its effect upon the 
other. 

In dealing with foreign exchanges, the terms 
“ high ” and " low " arc used with the greatest 
frequency, and they are calculated to mislead, 
since they express the exact converse ol their 
ordinary meaning. For example, a rise in the 
French exchange means a tail m the value of the 
French curiency, and is Iherefoie against that 
country. If a diaft has to hr purchased on Pans, 
it IS advisable to get a high rate because more 
francs arc obtained for the pound sterling. If, 
however, a draft is being sold on that city, the 
lowest rate must lie obtained, the rule to be 
observed being “ buy higli and sell low.” 

On the financial })age of every imjiortant news- 
paper is to be found daily a list of the foreign 
exchanges denoting the sum which has to be paid 
m each foreign monetary centre shown, for the 
transmission of remittances to the United Kingdom. 
In addition, the newspapers publish, every Wednes- 
day and Friday morning, a list showing the rates 
current "on ’Change," these rates representing those 
fixed by the bill brokers and bankers constituting 
the London market in foreign bills. (Sec Course of 
Exchange ) 

FOREIGN JUDGMENTS. — By a foreign judgment 
IS understood a judgment given in the ordinary 
way by a competent court ol the country in winch 
it IS pronounced. It presupposes a regular trial 
according to the forms observed in that country, 
and a regular judicial order at the conclusion of the 
same Since, by international law, the laws of one 
country have no force within the dominions of 
another state, the judgment pronounced m a 
country outside England, for instance, has no 
force whatever by itself, but requires an English 
judgment to enforce its terms. At one time this 
was also true of Scotch and Irish judgments ; but 
now by the Judgments Extension Act, 1868, a 
judgment given in Scotland or Ireland, if it is 
registered m England, is enforcecvblo in England 
by way of execution, etc., just as if it was an 
English judgment. 

But as to judgments pronounced in any other 
parts of the British Dominions, as well as in any 
foreign country, it is necessary for the party who 
has obtained the judgment to obtain a second 
judgment in this country. This does not mean 
that a second trial of the action has to take place. 
The plaintiff sues on his judgment, and unless ho 
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is able to be met by any such defence as is pointed 
out below, he sues by means of a specially indorsed 
wnt and proceeds under Order XIV (qv.). The 
foreign judgment is held to be, as it were, a kind 
of contract, and the claim is for a liquidated sum, 
the defendant being generally estopped fioin deny- 
ing the validity of the same But a foreign judg- 
ment creditoi must not forget the Statute of 
Limitations fhc foreign judgment debt is only a 
simple contract debt, and must be sued upon 
within SIX years of its date, whereas an Hnglish 
judgment debt, t c., a judgment pronoiincecl by 
an English court, is valid fcjr twelve >eais 

The principal ground upon which a defendant 
can resist judgment is fraud. But a \piy strong 
case will have to be made out to indue e the English 
court to interfere. 1 here will be no intcifercnce on 
the ground of mere mistake, or that the foreign 
court has gone wrong on pai tu iilar facets or law 
It IS obvious, therefore, that eac h < ase must depend 
upon its owm merits, with a strong tendciRV to 
uphold the foieigri judgment if jiossible 1 o inler- 
fcjrc too lightly with foreign procedure would 
<ertamly lead to international difficulties Other 
grounds ujion whu h a defendant will l>e able to 
resist judgment being given against him are that 
the foreign court actecl without jurisdiction, th.it 
the Mibjeet matter w'as immoral or illegal, that the 
judgment is an attemjit to cnfoice the* jauial ca- 
revenue laws of the forc-ign State, that the foieign 
judgmemt was obtained in rosj)e( t of a tort.whnh, 
altliough giving use to a civil ac tion abroa<l, is not 
the subject of a civil ac tion in this country Wheie 
a foieign judgment is given in favour of the 
defendant, the [ilaintifl canncit take any action in 
an Ivnglish i oiirt m respect of the .same subject 
mattci in any shape or form Thti foreign judgment 
IS final 

FOREIGN LAW.- The law of one Stale has no 
force within the dominions of another State Iheie- 
foie, if an at Ikmi is brought m England, Ivnghsh law 
IS alone* appln able* to the partic ular c a^e in cpiestion 
'I'Ins does in^t me<ui, however, that fonugn law is 
altogether ignored A knowledge of it may be 
reepmed to explain c.crlain particular jioints con- 
net ted with the case, with the* ‘-tatus of the* jiaities, 
etc. I'cR tliH pur[ros(‘, since foieign law is a cpiestion 
•of evident e, the law of evidence requires that it 
shall be proved by one or more expert witnesses 
1 he general practice is to call a cluly qualified 
inembc‘i of the legal profession in the country of 
which the law is in question as a witness, and to 
get him to explain the *ame This very fiequenlly 
liappciis m matiimonial causis d he English lonit 
will not assume junsdic.tion in such mattvis unices 
It IS satisfied that the domicil t; ) of the j^aMies 

English and that there has been a legal niamage 
Supjioso the alleged inainnge was celebrated abic^acl 
and the validity of the ceremony is q; estionc'd 
Befote the cjuestion could bo d.eciclc'd, it would be 
necessary to have the evidence of a duly qu.db ed 
member of the legal profession of the coutv, m 
which the ceremflny ^ook place to attest as - the 
validity, oi invalidity of the same. Two A< ts of 
Parliament were passed, in 1859 and 1861, lo try 
and remedy the inconvenience tliat must eitainly 
arise on occasions from this mode of procedure, 
but they have never been put into any practic al 
for< o 

FOREIGN ifABKETS, HOW TO GET IN TOECU 

WITH. — The methods by which the manufactuier 
can get into touch with overseas markets, and create 


a demand m them for his product.s, arc perfectly 
simple if an effort is made to understand the struc- 
ture of the great export trade wluch Great Biitain 
in ]>articular has built up in the course of centuries. 
^What battles the umnstnicted manufacturer is the 
ajiparently impassable wall which the merchant 
shippi'r and the commission buyer present In'tween 
him and the impoiter They must be passed if the 
inijxirter is to be induced to indent for, and the 
overseas consumer to demand from the importer, 
a jiarticular line of goods, yet they must not in any 
way be antagonised, nor can tin* financial facilities 
they provide be dispensed with The problem 
la to cieate the demand, and even initiate the 
specific Older in the overseas maikel, while acccjiting 
the order and receiving payment from intermediary 
films in Englaiul Metely to ajipoint a London 
leprescntalive to canv.ihs the shipping houses is 
a feeble and inadequate policy loredoonied to 
disappointment and failure. It is a first and essential 
step, but it must l>e reinforced by measure]^ of a 
far more comprehensive chanuter. 

Export Ropronentation. Most imjxulant is the ’ 
appointment of etticient representatives in the 
overseas inaikcts which it is desired to siTve A 
jirelimmary tnj) foi this jiurposc may be made b^y 
a sjiccidl repiesentalive - a juiiuipal of tin* firm if 
possible — whose mam object should be a geneial ^ 
investigation of tlie business oiqiortumtics oflenng. 
Following such a visit <omes tlic need for rejirti- 
scntation on permani'iit lines A salaried man 
solely devoted to one fa in’s interests is neither 
luiessary noi likely to prove jiiofitabh* for this. 
Wh.it IS w'.inted is an established commission agent 
holding a giouji of alheil lines, and able to prove 
that he possi'sses the right soil of coniK'i tion among 
buyer. He would woik on a moderalo cxiicnses 
allowance and commission on .dl ordiTs ('inanating 
from his territory, .ind Ins <luties would be to canvass 
the vcholi'sale imjiorters, showing s.inij>les and 
cjuoting jinces, and iiuhuing them to indent on their 
home shipping or buying connections foi 
goods He would notify his pnru ipals of such 
jiidmised indents, and it would be their duty to 
anange for confirmation by the merchant shipper 
or commission buyer entrusted with the indent. 

This method of working not only avoids antago- 
nising the home shipper and buyer, for it in no way 
usurjis their prerogatives and resjionsibilities, but 
actually ojierates in f^ieir interests by beating uj) 

.1 certain amount C)f business which would not 
otherwise }>ass through their hands 1 he actual 
salesmanship is jierJorme.d by the commission 
representative, who gets ibto personal touch with 
the ultimate customer- -the importer— and who can 
also rendei invalu.ible service by providing constant 
information and advice concerning his niaykct In 
some trades, notably those handling machinery, 
the commission representative is conveniently dis- 
placed by the merchant-flLgent, who can hold stocks, 
undertake c.ontrac.ts, and do other necessary work 
outside the scope of the ordinary commercial 
traveller. 

Export Advertising. But personal rejiresentation 
IS not Alone sullu i t It must be backed up by 
sjieciahscxl advertising even more than^in the home 
market The travelling commission rfgcni, probably 
with a leinloiy covering* a million square miles or 
more, fannot at best make more tl\^n two or three 
i >und tups in the course c:)f a year. In the 
ncc ess, inly lengtliy intervals between his calls 
on individual buyers not only kre " constant 
19 
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reminders " required, but constant information of 
a stimulative kind coiuernini; the lirm’s latest 
offers to Its tustomeis The best vehicle for this is 
Press advertising, and as a general rule limited to 
an ajqieal to the wholesale trader It is obviou§ 
that no finn (.in have sidlnunt capital to expend 
on pl.u'.irding llu* entiic globe Only where a special 
mat ket IS e(jni enl r.itr d on i an broadcast advertising 
to the gem lal jjublic be attcmjited, and then it can 
only be justified in tlie case of a proprietary article 
whi( h must cither become a household word or 
nothing. Iherefore, to securr^ the W'holesale im- 
portei's int(’rest must be the main objr^ct, especially 
in the earlier stages of an advertising campaign, 
and he has his recognised organs m which such 
advertising should apjieai ’i lu’sc are not neces- 
sarily, nor even usually, local publications, the 
mission of whu h is more generally to promote thi* 
interests of local industries in competition with 
imported goods It is the export trade journal 
publi>ih(‘cl in Imgland which is essentially tiic 
vehicle of communication belwism tlu- hoim' manu- 
facturer and the overseas imjiorfer, and the 
circulation which the jirosjiective advcitiser should 
demand of these is not so much one of niagmtude 
as of (juality '1 he jc)urnal which is most wideK 
rciid by actual imjiorters, even though their number 
IS limited to a few thousands, is worth far more 
than one claiming an impossibly laigc' and ccutamly 
fictitious circulation 'I'he kind of " copy” wlmh 
appeals is of the strictly business-hke sort, neither 
cheaply smart nor rc'spectably dull 'Ihe impoiter 
should be given information on siicli points as 
special shipping discounts, qualities which def> 
climatic influences, methods of packing to save 
fi eight, prospects of eaily delivery, and other 
similar selling points A ” pojiular ” appeal is 
wasted on him, give him facts which touch his 
pocket Such facts must also be put in sinq)lo 
dictionary language, avoiding Uritish idioms and 
technical toims calculated to puzzle the foieign 
.'udent of Icnglish Sometimes tlu' w'hole adver- 
tisement m.iy be given in a foreign l.inguage when 
an issue is to be specially localised, and at all tinu s 
a striking ” message ” m Fumch or Spanish may be 
embodied in .i hrin's advertisements Illustrations 
arc, of course, a valuable factor in ovcncoming th*‘ 
languagi' difficulty It is almost invanably advisable 
for a manufacturer to do his principal export 
advertising from headquaijters, entiu-.ting onl\ 
purely local advertising to his agents abroad 
Fxport Oirciiiars and Catalogues. I lie efficiency 
of circulars .and cat.ilogiiys in p4.ii mg a manufacturer 
in touch with importers abro.id can undoubtedly 
be very great, but it clejiencls entirely u]>on how 
they arc drafted and circulated With regard to 
the draf'ting of this class of advertising literature, 
it is only necessary to say hcie that no expens»' 
should be spared m providing good pnn-ting and 
substantial form to encourage filing for regular 
reference b\ the importer; that reading matter 
and puces shcuilcl be in the language and currency 
of the market aimed at, cif or Ihiough rates 
being (juoted , and ilUistr.ations should be ficely 
used fSee also ICxpokt Catalogues) The cost 
of distribution through the po.st ammints to a 
substantial siiVl\, aiKl much waste is also inevitable 
unless special lists are obtained and constantly 
revised Icvem m markets where good directories 
are obtainable, these are necess.irilv a year orjnore 
out-of-date in ;nost cases, while the community of 
smaller traders is usually in a state of flux sufficient 
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to render the most up-to-date lists unreliable to a 
marked extent 

For the rest, success in getting into touch with 
oversea markets depends ujion persistent effort on 
the lines indicated, backed up by a specialised 
factory service on which the agent abroad can rely 
to carry out his suggestions and instructions, and 
to give orders from his marke't as prompt attention 
as though he were on the spot to make his personal 
influence fell on depaitmental foremen Above all, 
the manufacturer himself should give his own 
attention to the markets he serve.-., studying their 
special requirements, and visiting them penodically 
if possible. 

FOREIGN MONEYS. — The coinages of all the 
prindjial countries of the woild, as well as of the 
gi eater British Douumons btyorul the seas, are 
given m the following table, and the apjnoxnnate 
values of the various foreign or local coins compared 
with Fnghsh money are stated, calculated to the 
nearest fraction, coriected to the date of the 
outbu.ik of the Great War in lt)14 la 1919 and 
1920 the fluct nations m the fouign exchanges 
became such that it was impossible to compare 
the valm s of tlie moneys of ihtftrenl countries, 
except foi the viTy sliorli'st jx-nods. It is to bo 
fi'aied that many yeais will elajise befoie the 
former toiulilions aie revived For tlic latest 
movements as to the rate of exchange the Post 
Office (hade may always be usefully consulted 
Ihe coinage and also the special coins used in 
paits ol tlie Biitisli Idiqiirc' othen than the greatcT 
Dominions .ue noted wheni'ver they aic not 
identical willi iliose ol Gieat Britain 

Approximate 
value ill 
English money 
S d. 

Albania. No imt.ilhc cuircncc 

Argentina. Monet.uy Unit — Pe.so 

(paper) 19 

Argentine) (gold) of 5 Pesos . . 19 10 

'Ihe* eiuulaling medium of Argen- 
tina (as of the majo.ity ol the South 
American countries) is mainly ])apei 
money of an inconveitililc ch.Ti.i.etc! 

For smaller amounts tlicre are silv.u 
coins of 1 P('-.o and also of S, 10, 20, 
and 50 Cuit.ivos (1 I’eso 100 
Centavos) , nicktd coins ot 5, 10, and 20 
t'enltuos , <ui(l bionzc- coins o( 1 and 2 
Cent VOS 

Australia. Pinghsh coinage circulates 
throughout the Australi.in Coinniou- 
wealth. 

Fouuerly bank rates weie issued by 
each of the six states which make uj) 
the Austialian Commoiiw’ealth, but 
these weie not alw’ays convenK-nl as 
they did not pass cuirent in the States 
in wdiich tlu'y w ere not issued. Recent I y 
the note is--uc has been ('aken ovi-r by 
1h(' Commonwc'alth Government, and 
the outstanding notes are current'^ 
everywheie. '1 hey are, how'ever, being 
gradually wTthdrawn, and new Com- 
monw'ealtli notes of the denominations 
of lOs , il, {5, /lO, /,20, and MOO. 
issued m their jilace ' 

English bank notes are at a discount 
of 1 to per cent. 
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Approxlmtte 
vAlue in 
Engilib money. 
5. d. 


In addition to the series of Imperial 
coinst there are now also current special 
florins; shillings, sixjumccs, and thiee- 
pences in silver, of the same weights 
and composition as the Impeiial coins 
of those denominations, with special 
designs These coins were liist issued 
m 1910 Special hronze coins, pennies 
and halfpennies, are also issiud 


Austria and Hungary. Monetaiy Unit 
—Krone of 100 fleller (The heller is also 
called filler ] 

• Bionze 1 Heller 

2 

Nickel— 10 

20 ,, 

Silver — 1 Krone 
,, 5 Ivronen . . 

Gold — 10 „ 

,, 20 


0 0^ 
0 oj 
0 1 
0 2 
0 10 
4 2 

8 4 

1(> <S 


Notes are (or W(‘ie) issued by the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank lor 10, 20. 50, 
100, and 1,000 Kioneii, and at ])resi*nt 
are at par wath gold 

The silver Florin piece still ciicu- 
lates, and passes current as 2 Kronen 
The notes and all other coins of the 
Florin (oi Gulden) issue have ceased 
to be legal tendei 


Belgium. Monetaiy Unit — the Franc 


of 100 Centimes 

Bionze - 1 Centime 0 

2 (\-ntimes 0 

Nickel— 5 . • 0 

10 .. 0 

20 0 

SiKer -50 0 

1 Franc 0 

2 Francs 1 

. 5 4 

Gold— 20 . . .10 


Oi 

Oi 

01 

1 

2 

4V 

Oi 

7 

0 

0 


Notes are issued by the National 
Bank for 20, 50, 100, 500. and 1,000 
Francs. Gold is at a slight premium. 
(See notes, undei 1 ranee ) 

In the Congo Slate, tlic Franc is the 
com mostly in use. 

Belgium IS a member of the Latin 
Union 


Bermuda. Fnglish money islegal t ' ndej , 
but Ameiican money is freely taken, 
especially at the hotels. 

Bolivia. Monetary Unit— tlie siJc-r 
Boliv'ano of 100 Centavos 
(Th^ IS most fluctuating m v.iluo ) 

The nominal gold Boliviare) is \. Incsl 
at about 4s 

There is a circulating medium for 
small anjounts similar to that in use 
in Argentina Paper money is that 
which is mostly curient 


Approxiaute 
vxlualo 
BofUih monty. 

S. d. 


Brazil. Monetary Unit — MilreiS (paper) 1 

Gold— 10 Milreis 22 

Silver — 2,000 Reis . . . . 2 

In the South American Kcpublns 
gold IS invariably at a premium, and 
in most of them the cin ulating medium 
IS principally inconvertible paper money. 

BriiUh Guiana. In addition to the 
British coinage a sjncial gioat of foui- 
jience is in cucul.lt ion 

British Honduras. Ihe mtmelary unit 
IS the gold Dollai, valued in British 
currency at 4s l^d , or 4 807 dollars to 
the pound. The gold coins ol Grc>at 
Britain and the United State's ar<> tlie 
common ciiculating medium — • 

Bronze — I Cent. 

Nickel — 5 Cents 
Silver — 5 
.. Id 
25 ., 

.. 50 ,, 

British North Borneo. Monetary Unit 
-- Hollar of the value ol 2s. 4d. 

1 he subsidi.ii y coinsare nickel- - 1 , '^i. 
and 5 Cents --and bronze— land 1 Cent. 

liiligaria. Monetary I’nit — Leva of 
100 Stotmki . . . . . . , . . © 

I'.xccpt for the diffcren<c in mimes, 
tlu'ie IS a ruiieniy in use similai to 
th.it of P'raiHC and Belgium. 

Canada. Monetaiy Uml — I Hollar of 
100 Cents. 


Bronze — 1 Cent . . . . 0 

Silvt.T — 5 Cents . . . . . . 0 

10 0 

„ 25 1 

50 2 

,, 1 Hollar 4 


The gold coiiy? in ciicml.ition are the 
^]iei.ial Canadian ones of 10 dollars aiul 
5 dollars But British g' Id and the 
Un’teil States ^^old coins of 10 and 5 
dollars are commonly cui rent 

Notes arc insur'd by the Government 
for 25 rents, $1, $2, and $4, and by the 
various banks of Canada for $5 and 
upwards, and are m general cir< illation. 

Canary Islandii. Spanish money is the 
curreiK y in use (See Spam.) 

Oyion. Monetary Unit -Kupec (100 
Cenis ) 

. ('Ihe for «-r value of the riniee, as it 
stood m 1914, was chang6<J to 2s ,^n the 
rarly part of 192(ij ^ ^ 

British gold is current, and there arc 
silver coins of 10, 25, and 54) Cents , 
, nickel coins of 5 Cent s. , and copper coins 
ol i, i, 1, and 5 Cents 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


3i 

5 

B 


OJ - 


5 


0 

0 


i 


9i 


2J 

5 


46— (U3S) 
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Approximate 
value In 
English iuoney. 

S. d. 

Chile. Monetary Unit— Peso (new) gold 1 
I'eso ({'A{>er) . . . . • . . - 0 9^ 

Silvci (ru'w) pet lV,so . . . . 0 10;[ 

Gold (('oudoi) •• ..30 0 

(Scr note iiiuicr lirazil ) 

China. N u( w coinage is bc'ing eslab- 
lishf d in ('Uin.i <uid will no doubt soon, 
come mlo lull ioice 'I'he unit is the 
Yuan (do!!. II) oi KM) cents, .ind its value 
IS 2s dd 

Colombia. Monetary Unit -Peso of 
100 Centavos .. .. .. ..40 

Ihe value of the jiaper Peso is about 0 3J 
(See note under Brazil ) 

(!osta Rica. Monetary Unit — Gold 

Colon of 100 t!entesimos .. .. .. 1 11 

• 

Cuba. Spanish money still circulates, 
but United Slates money is everywheie 
acr opted 

CyprUH. llie monetaiy unit is the 
Piastre, the v.vliie of wliiCh is aliout 1 |d 
Htitish gold is the geueial circulating 
medium, le, in noiinal tiuu's 'ihe 
silver toms aie ot 3, 4, 9, and 18 
Piastres, <ind the bion/.c coins are ot 
and 1 1^1 astro. 

(’Z0Cho-Slo>akla, No metallic cuirency 


Denmark. (See Norway ) 

Kast Africa, ilu' momdary unit is the 
Indian Uupee whuh is now valued at 
‘i-,. Od L'lie silvei coins are those of 25 
and 50 (bmls , whilst the nickel ones aie 
ot I, 5, and Id C uts 

Ecuador. Monetary Unit— Silver Suer6 
,,^f 100 Centavos . . 

Egypt. Monetaiy Unit — Idastre ol 
10 .Millitdnes 

Copper — i Millii^me 

Nickel— \ ... 

,, 2 Milluimes 

M ^ 

,, 1 Piastre 

Silver-- I ,, 

2 Piastres 
S . . 


0 

t) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t) 

0 

1 


10 

,, 20 
Gold — 50 
100 

Notes of 50 Piastres, 


2 

4 

t£E-10 
1£E-- 20 
UE, 5/E, 


10/;E, .SO/E, and 100/;E aic issued by, 
the National liank English sovereigns 
are curient throughout Egypt .at 97 1 
Ihaslies; French 20 Franc picee.s, 

77 Piastres ; Turkish Pounds, 87 J 
Piastres. 

English bank notes are subject to a 
varying (discount 

Finland. Monetary Unit — Markka of 
100 Pennia . . • • • • . . 0 

Silver — 2^ Pennia . . . . . . 0 

50 0 

,, I Markka . . . . . . 0 

_ 2 ,, 1 


OAi 

n 

Oi 

Oi 

u 

2i 

5 

Oi 

Oi 


3^ 


Oi 

4| 

9i 

7 


Approximate 
value in 
Engliah mouey. 

5 . d. 

Gold — 20 Markkaa . . . . . , 16 0 

Notes — per 100 Markkaa . . . . 80 0 


France. Monetary Unit — the F'ranc of 
100 Centimes * 

Bronze — 1 Centime 
,, 2 Centimes 

’ 5 

10 

Nickel— 25 „ 

Silver — 50 ,, 

,, 1 Fianc 

,, 2 Franc s 

„ 5 „ 

Gold— 5 „ 

„ 10 „ 

,, 20 ,, I he “ Napoleon, 

or “ Louis . 


0 Oi 

0 of 

0 Oi 
0 1 
0 2i 
0 4i 
0 9i 


4 0 

8 0 

16 0 


Notes arc issued by the Bank of 
lhance for 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 
Francs, 

The silver coins anterior to 1863, 
exicptirig 5 Franc pieces, are no longer 
current ; also all Papal coins, and the 
50 < entiine, 1 Lira, and 2 Lire coins ot 
Ital>. 

The gold and silver coins of France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland are cuirent 
in each of these i ountrics ; also the 
gold coins of Italy, and (except iii 
Switzerland) the Austrian gold com of 
20 Francs {i.e , a com minted for 
( irculation in the Latin Union of the 
value of 20 Francs) Ihc Greek 
2 Drachmai, 1 Drachma, and 50 Leptfi 
pieces are no longer aci ejited m France 
Belgium, or Switzerland. 

Cauttun. South American Dollars, 
Rumanian, SpaniMi, and Sicilian coins 
ai e fietjiK'utly jiassed on to ti avellers by 
unserupulous peisons in giving change. 
Sue h coins do not > irculatc in France, 
Belgium, Switzeilaiui, or Italy, and are 
worth considcraiily le'^s than the current 
coins. 

In the Fieiuh colonial j'lossessious of 
Algeiia, Madagascar, and Tunis, the 
comag(' IS tin' same as m France In 
Indo-Chma, the moni'tary unit i-. tht‘ 
dollar of 100 cents , wliicli is valued at 
3s 4i<l 

Germany. Monetary Unit — the Mark 


of 100 Pfenmge 

Copper — ■ 1 Pfennig . . . . . . 0 

,, 2 Pfenmge.. .. .. 0 

Nickel — 5 ,, . . 1 . . 0 

10 0 

20 0 

Silver — 50 ,, . . . . . . 0 

,, 1 Mark . . . . . . I 

2 Marks 2 

„ 3 3 

5 5 

Gold— 10 .. 10 

„ 20 20 


Oi 

Oi 

Oi 

li 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Approximate 
v^ue in. 

English inonev. 

S 

Notes for 5, 10, 20, and 50 Marks are 
issued by the State, and notes for 100 
and 1,000 Marks by the Keichsbank. 

Various Banks in Bavaiia, Saxony, 
etc , issue notes for 100 and 500 Marks. 

Thalers are now demoncTised. 

Ihc exact noinial value of the Maik 
IS sliRbtly under Is . but for all al 

pur [loses tlie statement m the text 
may be taken as an urate. 

Greece, Monetary Umt — the Drachma 
of 100 Lepta . . . . . . . 0 

The circulating me<hum of Giee»e 
consists principally of paper, notes 
oemg issued for 1, 2, 5, 10, 25, 100, 500, 
and 1,000 Dra» hinai, with co[)per coins 
of 5 and 10 Lepta and nn kel coins ol 5, 

10, and 20 Lept4 for the divisional 
money. 

Recently a gold and silvei metallic 
cunency has I'econimeiukd, and 

when the cii ciilatioii of gold bi'coines 
normal metallu coins as lolluws will be 


in iis(> — 

Stiver - J Diaclima . .0 

1 ,, 0 

,, 2 Diaclimai . . . , ..17 

5 ..40 

Gold -20 . 1(> 0 


Beloie t he wai tlm Lnghsh sovereign 
and the h'lench Louis wei<- th(‘ gold 
coins usuall V em[do) ed. 

(biuteniulii. Same as ( olowhia. 
(iliern.sej. Tn .iddi1io/i to the Hnttsh 
, momey, this islaat] lias a s[)ecial bronze 
coimigi' of Its own - 1,2, 4, and H Dunblcs 
Ihe Double is of the' va'ii ol 

Haiti. .Vominal Mom tary I'liit - Gold 


(iourde of 100 Centavos . . 4 0 

Actual Monetaty Unit — Tajiei Gouide tl 0 

Holland. Monetary Umt— 1 Gulden of 
100 Cents. 

Copper — i Cent . , . . . . 0 0 A 

,, 1 ,, . . . t) o} 

Cents ., . . . 0 oj 

Silver — 10 ,, .. .02 

25 ,, . 0 5 

,, * 50 ,, . . 0 lu 

,, 1 Gulden {(iuildei) .. I 8 

2^ 4 2 

Gold — 10 .. IG 8 


Notes are issued by the Nethcrl.mds 
Bank for 10, 25, 40, 50, GO, 100, 21H), 

300, and l,0t)0 Gulden. 

Honduras. Monetary Unit — 'oilver Pe‘«o 
100 Centavos . . . . o 

There a;?; itw ciiculatiou mIvit coins 
of 1, 5 10. 25, and 50 Centavos 
Iflonp: Kong. The monc t arv unit is t h<‘ 
Dollai, which xaiu-s witli tin- [>iice >1 
silver In 1914 the cuinagi* was as 
jfollow^-— 

Notes — per Dollar . . I 

Silver*- per Dollar . . 1 G 

In 1920 the values have been nearly 
trebled. 


Approximate 
▼aliia In 
KiifUsh money. 
5. d. 

There aie also silver coins ol 5, 10, 20, 
and 50 Cents , and Inonze coins ol ^ 
an<l 1 Cent. 


Hungary, (See Ausina.) 

India. Monctdi y Unit — Kuiiee of 
16 Annas. 

Bionzfr — i Anna . . , . 0 OT 

i 0 ol 

Nukel— 1 0 1 

Silvei — 2 Annas . 0 2 

.. 4 .. 0 4 

8 ,. . ..0 8 

,, 1 Hu[)ce . . . ..14 

Notes of the value of 5, 10, 20, .50, 

100 Rupees and upwaid are in circula- 
tion. 

Rate of exchange about D 4fi, pei* 

Rupee. Sovcieigns are cuirent at • 

15 kupco.s to tlie £, and arc not subject 

to the lluctuation of exchange as is the 

case with T'.nglish bank notes and 

draffs. 

A Lac, or Lakli, eciuals 100,000 
Kujices. 100 Lacs is a Ciore 

A Pie IS a umt of value ec[ual to 
the 192nd part of a Rujice. 

K A. P. Rupees, Annas, Pies. 

(NB--Ih(' v.ilue of 1 he lupei' w.is 
ch.ingedlo2s Od in t lie (cu 1 v pai t of 
1920, and ( ons('(|ii( ntlv fh(‘ coi i ('S]ion(l- 
ing values ol olhu < oiiis li.ive been 
alt<-ied ) 

Italy. Monetaty Unit — the Lira of 
100 Centesimi 


Copjicr — I Cente.simo 
,, 2 Centesimi 

.. 5 

.. 19 

Nickel— 20 
,, 25 

Sliver — 1 Lira 

2 Lite 
5 ,, 

Gold— 5 „ 

10 „ 

20 „ 



Ihe money in general use is a iiajier 
currency in notes of 5, 10, and 25 Lire 
ea< h, is.sued by the Goveinment, and 
notes of 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 Lire 
issued by the following banks of issue : 
Ham o d'ltali i. Banco di Napoli, a*»d 
Banco di Sicilia. 


iGold is invai lably at a small pi cmiura. 
Papal silver atkf all silver coins 
anienor to 1863, except 5 Lire pieces, 
are no longer current. 

Only Italian silver coin should be 
accei>ted for use m Italy, as, although 
the 5 Francs ' nch silver piece passes, 
the smaller silver coins^f the, Latin 
Union arc not g^erally Ccceffted. 

The 25 Liie notSs are still current, 
Hint are no longer issued. • 

Jamnica. In addition to the British 
(Coinage there are in circulation nickel- 
bronze pence, halfpence, and farthings. 
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Approximate 
value in 
Enfliih money. 
S. d. 

Japan. Monetary Unit— Yen of 100 ^ 

Bronzel^ S Ria 0 0* 

1 Sen 0 0* 

Nickel — 5 ,, 0 1* 

Silver — 10 0 

20 .. 0 5 

50 1 0^ 

Gold — 5 Yctt 10 2* 

10 .. 20 5* 

;; 20 .. 40 11 * 

Java. Notes — per Gulden . . . . 18 

Jersey. Like (juernscy, Jersey has a 
special bronzt; coinage — pence, halfpence, 
and farthings 

K(^ea. Same as Japan, except that t he 
name “Won" and" Chon substi- 

tuted for " Yen " and " Sen ” 

Labaan. Same as Hong Kong. 

Liberia. The Dollar of the United States 
is the coin in common use. There are 
also silver coins of 50, 25, and 10 Cents, 
and bronze coins of 2 and 1 Cents, 

Luxembarg. I'he Franc is the monetary 
unit. 

Madeira. Portuguese money is the 
currency in use. (See Portugal.) 

Malta. The com m use, in addition to 
the British coinage, is a bronzi* one of the 
value of one-third of a farthing. 

MauriUas. The monetary unit is the 
Indian Rupee There is a silver coinage 
m use, the coins b(‘ing of the denomina- 
tion of 10 and 20 Cents, and^ also a 
'*^U''Onzc coinage, with coins of 1, 2, and 5 
Cents. 

Mexico. Monetary Unit— Dollar or 
Peso . . • • • • • • ..20 

Owing to internal disorder the value 
13 now much depreciated 
Monaco. Ihe monetary unit is the 
Franc. ' . 

Morocco. Ihe monetary unit is the 
silver Piastre of 5 Francs. 

Newfoundland. The 'monetary system 
is similar to that of Canada, and Canadian 
coins circulate freely. 

New. Zealand. English coinage circu- 
lates throughout New Zealand, and is 
the only legal tender. 

English bank notes are at a discount 
of 1 to 2* per cent 
Nicaragua. Monetary Unit — Gold 
Cordoba of 100 Centavos 

Nigeria. There arc spot i.il s Ivei coins 
of 2s., Is , fd , and 3<1 , and nickel-bronze 
ol Id., Jd , a^d 

Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. Mone- 
tary Unit — -Ktone of 100 Orer. 

Copper — 1 ()re . . . . • • 0^ 

. 2 Orer 0 

5 0 


Sliver — 10 
25 


Approximate 
value in 
English money. 

$ d. 
.. 0 1 * 
. 0 3* 

..0 6* 
.. 11 * 
. . 2 2 | 
. . 5 6| 

.. 11 1 * 
..22 3 


50 ( 

,, 1 Krone . . • • ■ 

,, 2 Kroner . . . . ' 

Gold— 5 - 

„ 10 1 

„ 20 2: 

Bank notes are also issued of 5, 10, 
50, 100, 500. and 1,000 Kroner. 

The coins pass freely in all three 
countries. The notes also circulate freely 
in the principal towns, but travellers 
are recommended to take into the 
interiors of these countries the notes of 
the re.spcctive country. 

18 Kroner " l\. 

Panama. The monetary unit is the 
gold Balbao of 2 Pesos, of the valui; of 
4s. 2d. 

Paraguay. Monetary Unit — Ft so of 
100 Centavos . . . • 

Persia. Monetary Unit — 1 Kran of 
20 Shahis. 10 Kran3= 1 Toman. 

Present exchange. 50 Krans silver 
or paper =;^1. 

The coins in common use are tlic 
* Kran, 1 Kran, and 2 Krans, silver 
pieces Gold is not in general circulation. 

Peru. Monetary Unit — Sol (silver) . . 
Gold — Libra . . . . • • • • * 

Poland. No metallic cuirmcy 

Portugal. IMonetary Unit-— 1 E'-ciulo 
of 100 Centavos which re])laces Die o’d 
Miheis of 1.000 Reis 

The now coinage is not yet fully issiu'd, 
and the old Milreis coinage cn dilates tor 
the pre.sent at its relative valuc> as 
Centavos and Escudos as follows — 


. 2 0 

. 20 0 . 


Bronze- 

— 5 Reis 

= * Centavo 

. 0 

n 

10 

. 0 

0* 


20 .. 

= 2 

. 0 

1 

Nickel- 

- 50 ,, 

“ 5 

. 0 

2* 


100 ,, 

« 10 

. 0 

5 

Silver— 

- 200 .. 

= 20 „ 

. 0 

10 


500 

=- 50 .. “ 

. 2 

I 


1.000 

= 1 Escudo 

. 4 

2 


Notes of the new Escudo curiency 
have not yet been issued, and the notes 
of 5,000 Rcis and upwards, issued by the 
Bank of Portugal, still ciiculate at their 
relative values as Escudos. 

Gold IS at a i)remium of about 15 per 
cent , and is not in general circulation. 
The only gold coins are tlu' old Milreis 
issue, and their value is as follows — 

Gold— 1 Milreis = 1 Escudo . ' 


The equivalents showm in the above 
table are based on the nominal gold 
value, but the present value of an 
Escudo, silver or paper, is 3s. 9*d. 
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Approximate 
value m 
English money. 

Rumania. Monetary 

Unit — Ley 

of 

5 . d. 

100 Bams . . 


0 9i 

Notes — per 100 Lei 



76 0 

Russia. Monetary Unit — Rouble 

of 


100 Kopeks. 

Coj)per — 1 Kopek 



0 OJ 

,, 2 Kopeks 



0 oj 

3 ,. 



0 of 

.. 



0 u 

• Nickel — 5 



0 u 

10 .. 



0 2i 

IS „ 



0 3| 

• .. 20 .. 



0 5 

Silver — 25 ,, 



0 6| 

SO .. 



1 OJ 

1 Rouble 



2 li 

Gold — 5 Roubles 



10 8 

7i .. 



16 0 

.. 10 



21 4 

15 

(Inijicnal) 


32 0 


Notes of I. 3, 5, 10, 25, 50, 100, and 
vSOO Houblos are in circulation, and are 
at par with gold. 

I^ussian notes as follows are now out 
of date and of no value— 


100 Kouhles datcfl bofoie 1887. 

50 .. ,, 1869. 

25 1 888. 

10 .. ,, 1893. 

5 1895. 

3&1 datctl on back of 

notes. 

Serbia. Monetary Unit — Dinar of 
1 00 Paras . . 

Siam. (iold'lialol 1{>0 S, bangs 


South Africa. The coinage is the same 
as in icngland, English gold and silver 
being legal tender. Notes aie issued 
by tlie principal South African banks 
under airangcment with the Govern- 
ment for 10s, l\, £5, ;^10, £20, and 
are legal tender throughout loutish South 
Africa. 

English bank note.s arc at a discount 
of from 1 to per cent. 

In Portuguese territory the Milrcis 
(1,000 Kci^, about 4s , is principally 
used. 


0 

1 


Spain. Monetary Unit— Peseta of 
100 Centimos 

Bronze— 5 Centimos 
10 

Silver — 50 

,, I Peseta 

,, 2 Pesetas . . 

5., 

Gold 20 . 

c ,, 25 ,, (Alfonso) 

Notes of 25, 50, 100, 500, and 1.000 
Pesetas are issued by the Bank of 
Spam. 

Gold IS at a premium of about 

10 per*cent , and is not in general 
circulation. 

The rate of exchange is very 
fluctuating. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

16 

2d 


9i 

(4 


1 

4| 

H 

7 

0 

0 

0 


Approx imtte 
VAlue in 
Eitgli&h mcmey. 
s. dU 

All silver coins prior to 1889 are 
no longer cuirent. 

The equivalents shown in the table 
are based on the nominal gold value, 
but the present exchange for an English 
sovereign in Spanish notes and silver 
com IS 26-90 to 27*10 Pesetas. 


Sweden. (See Norway.) 


Switzerland. Monetary Unit- 
of 100 Centimes. 

-the Franc 


Bronze — 1 Centime . . 


0 

,, 2 Centimes 


0 

Nickel — 5 ,, 


0 

.. 10 


0 

20 


0 

Sliver — so 


0 

1 Franc 


0 

,, 2 b'rants . . 


1 

s .. 


4 

Gold — 20 


16 



0 

0 


Notes of 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 
Francs are issued by several Swiss 
banks under arrangements with -the ^ * 
Government, and arc available thioiigh* 
out Switzerland. Gold is generally at a 
slight jiremium. * 

The silver coins bearing the figure of 
Helvetia m a sitting position, with the 
exception of the 5 Franc piece, are 
not current, and realise only tlieir value 
as silver. (See notes under France ) 

Tripoli. Same' as Italy 
Turkey, Monetary Unit—tho Piastre 
of 40 Paias. 

I Piastre . . . . . . ..02^ 

20 Hastres = 1 silver Medjidic . / 

100 ,, — 1 gold Turkish £ ..18 0 

The money most commonly used in 
Turkey by foreign travellers is the 
Ficnch 20 ITanc piece. 

Uganda. Same as East Africa (</ v ) 
llnlled Sfates. Monetary Unit~l Dollar 
of 100 Cents. 


Copper — f Cent 
Nickel — 5 Cents 
Silvei — 10* ,, (Dime) 

25 

„ 50 

I Dollar . . 
Gold— 2 i Dollars .. 

„ 5 „ . . 

,, 10 ,, (Eagle) 

20 


0 

0 

0 

1 

2 
4 

10 

20 

41 

83 


Oi 

1 

2 
5 

10 

8 

4 


Notes, Greenbacks, Gold Certificates, 

Silver Ceitificates, and National Bank 
Nf>tes are issued in amounts of 1,2, 5, 

10, 20, 50, ^dO. 500, 1,000 dollars and 
upw’aids, and urt ulate at par with gold. 
Uruguay. Monetary ..42 

Venexuela. Monetary Unit — Gold Bolivar 
eff 100 Centavos • 

Bolivar . . . . . . . . 0 

Yiigo-Slavla. No metallic cv^rrency. 

The Latin Monetary Union consists of those 
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countries which have adopted the same standard 
coin, though called by different names, equal in 
value to the franc 

The countries which have joined the Union are : 
Belgium, France, Greece, Italy, and Switzerland 

The countries whuh have adopted the same 
system, but whn h have not joined the Union, aic; 
Finland, Rumania, Set via, and Spain. 

FORKItiN MONEY OllOERS. 1 hose arc money 
orders issued by the l\)st Oltn c for the transmission 
of sums aliroad [S('e Money Okofrs] 

FOKEION TEEEORAMS.—Telegrams despatched 
or ret. eived from plat es outside the United Kingdom. 
[See TelJ' GRAMS J 

FOUEION TRADE. — The tommerce which is 
carried on l^y trader'^ in differimt < ountnes 

FOREIGN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.— 

Argentina. — I'he metric system {(] v ) m use 

Austria and Hungary, d he metric system is m 
use. The names, however, of the weights and 
measures are the same as those used in Germany. 

Belgium. In this country, too, the metric system 
is in use, and the names of the various weights and 
measures are the same as those u^ed in France with 
the following exceptions ; The kilogram is called 
the hvre, the litre the litron, and the metre the anne. 

, Bolivia. S('e Chile 

Brazil. In addition to the metric system, there 
are certain weights and measures in use which are 
derived from the old Portuguese. The principal are 
the following — 

(a) Length: the covada — 26*247 in, and the 
vara — 3*64 ft. 

{b) Weight : the arratel ~ I *01 18 lb,, the arroba = 
32*384 lb., and the quintal (100 arratel) — 101 ‘18 lb. 

(c) Capacity : the almudc— 3*684 gals., and the 
alcmeire— 1*1 bushels 

Bulgaria. The metric .system is in use. 

Central America. In addition to the metric 
system, the weights and measures of old Spam are 
use. (See Spam ) 

Cnile (and also Bolivia). Same as Central America. 

China. At Hong Kong and the other treaty ports 
the British weights and mcasuies arc in use. The 
principal native weights and measures are as 
follows — 

(а) Length ; the fan or fun ‘14 1 in , the tsun — 
r41 in,, the chih -- Hi in . the chang — 141 m., 
and the yin ~ 1,410 m. — 1 17JI ft. 

(б) Weights: the tael or leang-- 4 oz., the 
cattie— 1^ lb., and the tan or pical — 133| lb. 
The English hundredweight is equal to 84 catties. 

(c) Capacity: the ho -^2 pts., the sheng— 20 
pts., and the ton — 100 pts. 

Denmark, (a) Length: the tomme— 1*029 in., 
the fod— ^*029 ft , the alcn = 2 fod, the faven — 
6 fod, the rode = 12 fod, and the mil = 2,000 roder 
or 4*6805 English miles. 

The tOiide (a measure of afea), or the tunde land 
(14,000 sq alen) — 1‘363 English acres. 

(6) Weight: the pund— 1*102 lb., and the 
centner-:!::; 100 lb. The pund is subdivided into 
18 unser and 32 lod. 

(c) Capacity : the pob — 1 ‘69 pts , the kanfle — 
2 potter, the^vicrtel— 4 kande, the skeppe= 18 
potter, the fjer<fiiiglAr — 2 skepper, the t6nde = 
4 fjerdingkar, and the laest^ 12 t6nder. The laest 
is about equal to,.45*87 English bushels, and, there- 
fore, the tonde is the equivalent of 3*82 bushels. 
The anker is a measure of 39 potter, and equal to 
8*29 English imperial gallons. 

Egypt* (a) Length; the kirat— 1*1 in., the 


rub = 6 kirats, the pik = 4 rubs, and the gasab = 
4 piks. The gasab is, therefore, about equal to 
2*^ English yards. 

The feddan is a square measure, and is equal to 
400 sq. gasab, that is, nearly | of an acre. 

(6) Weight : the rottolo = 1 lb. nearly, the oke — 
2‘7 lb., and the cantar (or 100 rottoli) = 99 lb. 
nearly. 

(c) Capacity : the ardeb is a grain measui e. 
which varies considerably, according to the grain 
measured. At Cairo it is equal to about 5 bushels. 

Finland. The metric system is in use. 

France. The metric system is in use. 

Germany. The metric system is that in use, 
but the names given to the various weights and 
measures are as follows— 


German. 

Stab. 

Strich. 

NcuzolL 

Kette. 

Kanne. 

Schoppen. 

Pass. 

Neuloth. 


Metric system. 
Metre 

Centimetre. 

Millimetre. 

Decametre. 

Litre. 

Half-litre. 

Hectolitre. 

Decagramme. 


There are also the weights called the pfund, which 
is equal to 500 grammes, or 1 *1023 lb., the centner = 
100 pfund, and the tonne =; 2,000 pfund. The 
centner, therefore, is rather less than a hundred- 
weight (110*231 lb), and the tonne is equal to 
19*6842 cwt. In Prussia a mile — 2,000 ruthen or 
4*6807 English miles, a zoll — 1*03 in., and an ell -- 
25J zoll or 2*1882 ft. In Brunswick, a mile is equal 
to 6 714 English miles, and in Saxony its length is 
4*2227 English miles. There is also in Prussia the 
square measure of the morgen, which is equal to 
*631 English acres. In Hamburg the measui e of 
the same name is equal to 2*3895 English acres, 
Greece. In this country the metric system is in 
use, but the names used are as follows — 


Grecian. 

Metric. 

Pecheus. 

Metre. 

Palame. 

Decimetre. 

Daktylos. 

Centimetre. 

Gramme. 

Millimetre. 

Stadion. 

Kilometre. 

Skionis. 

Mynametre. 

Strenna. 

Are 

Litra. 

Litre. 

Kotyle. 

Decilitre. 

Mystion 

Centilitre. 

Kybos. 

Millilitre 

Koilon. 

Hectolitre. 

Drachme. 

Gramme 

Obolos. 

Decigramme, 

Kokkos 

Centigramme. 


In addition, there are the mera— \ kilogramme, 
the tonos= 29*526 cwt., and the oke =; 2*^ lb. 

Holland. The metric system is in use, but the 
names used are as follows — 


Dutch. 

El. 

Palm. 

Duim. 

Streep. 

Roede. 

Mijle. 

Kan. 

Maatje. 

Vingerhoed. 


Metric. 

Metre 

Decimetre. 

Centimetre. 

Millimetre. 

Decametre. 

Kilometre. 

Litre. 

Decilitre. 

Centilitre. 
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Dutch. 

Metric. 

to 1083 lb. The funt is subdivided into 12 lanw, or 

Vat. 

Hectolitre. 

32 lotti, or 96 zolotnic^s. 

Wigtje. 

Gramme. 

{c) Capacity ; the tscharkey = *27049 gals., the 

Korrel. 

Decigramme. 

vcdro= 100 tscharkeys, the anker =8*114 gals., 

Lord. 

Decagramme 

the chetvort= 46*2 gals., and the sarokowaja ■»» 

Onze. 

Hectogramme 

108*196 gals. • 

Pond, 

Kilogramme 

Serbia. The metric system is in use. 

Bunder. 

Hectare. 

South American States. Except as sepwately 


The old pound = 1 ‘088 lb. 

Italy. The metric system is in use, but the names 
are as follows — 


Metro. 

Metie. 

Decimetro. 

Decimetre 

Centimetre. 

Centimetre. 

Millirnctro 

Millimetre. 

• Decainctro. 

Dccainetie. 

Ettometro. 

Hectometre. 

Chilometro 

Kilometre 

Miriametro 

Myriametre 

Ara. 

Are. 

Centiare 

Centiare. 

Ettare. 

Hectare. 

Litro 

Litre 

Decilitro. 

Decilitre. 

Derail tro 

Decalitic. 

Ettolitro 

He( tolitro. 

Chilolitro. 

Kilolitre. 

Gramma 

Giamme. 

Decigramrna. 

Decigramme. 

Centigramma. 

Centigramme. 

Milli gramma 

Milligramme 

Decagramma. 

Decagramme. 

Kttogramma. 

Hectogramme. 

Chilogramma. 

Kilogramme 

Minagramma 

Myriagramme. 


■ Japan, (a) Lenf’th : the shaku. wdiich is about a 
foot, the ken — 6 shaku, the tcho=-_ 60 ken, and 
the ri “ 36 tcho Ihe ri is, therefore, about 
2\ English miles The square tcho 2'4507 English 
acres, 

(/>) Weight ; the kin, which is divided into 
160 momme, equivalent to T3251 lb, the kwan 
(6^ kin) 8 2817 lb , and the tan ~ 100 kin. 

(c) Capacity ; the shoo ~ "397 gal.s. or *0496 
bushels, the to — 10 shoo, and the koku -= 10 to. 

Moilco. The metric system is in use, but the old 
Spanish weights and measures are still in existence 

Norway. The metric system is in use. 

Persia, {a) Length ; the guz or zer is a measure 
which varies from 36 to 44 in , and the parasang — 
4| miles. • 

(6) Weight; the miskal— 47*5 grains, and the 
maund = 6^ lb. , 

{c) Capacity , the chemca — *289 gals , the 
c^apicha 2 chenicas, and the artata — 1 *809 
bushels. 

Peru, The old Spanish weights and measures arc 
in use. 

Portugal. The metric system is in use. 

Ruinania. Thr» metric system is in use 

Russia, {a) iPJer.^fh; the vershok = 1| . , ihe 

stopa = 8 vershok, the arshine = 2 stopa, the 
saschA.i— 3 arshine, and the verst = 500 s.^schen. 
The verst is, therefore, equal to 1 166*6 yards, or 
*663 of an English mile. The Lithuanian mile = 
5*56 English miles. The dessiatine is a sciuare 
measure equal to 2,400 square saschen or 2 acre'», 

2 roods, 32 jpoles. 

(6) Weight; the funt=*9026 lb., the pud — 
40 funt, the berkovitz =10 puds, and the packen = 

3 berkovitz. The packen is, therefore, about equnl 


noticed, tlic metric .system is that ( oramonly in use. 

Spain. The metric system is in use, and the 
names used are the same as in that system, except 
that the last letter of eath weight and measure ends 
in o instead of e, e g., metro, Litro, gramo. The 
word are is changed into area 

The old Spanish weights and measuics w'hich are 
still in use m some j^arts of Central and South 
America w'erc as follows — 

(rt) Length , the Spanish foot -- 10*958 in., and 
the vara= 2*782 ft. The squatc measure the 
fanegada= 1 J acres 

{b) Weight, the onza *063 lb., the libra = 

1 1014 lb., and the quintal = lOOlibia, or 1 10*143 lb. ' 
(c) Capacity; the ciiartillo = *011 gals., the 
azuml)re= 4 cuartillos, the cuartilla— 2 azumbres, 
and the arroba mayor 4 cuartillos. The arroba 
m^'or is, therefore, ecjual to about 3*55 gals 

Sweden. The metric system is m genet al use, but^ 
some of the old measures and weights used in Den- 
mark are still to be found, e.g., the tomme of 
1*029 in , the alcn, whuh is eipial to 24 tommes or 
24*714 in : the lod is rather moie than ^ ox., and 
thepund=: 1*102 lb An English hmulre(rweight » 
102 Swedish nnnds. 

Switzerlana. The metric system is in use. There 
is also the weight known as the pfund — 1*1023 lb. 
The ptund is divided into 16 unren or 32 loths. 
The standard of length is the foot of 3 det.imetres «» 
11*811 in 

Turkey. The metric system is m use, but the 
names applied are as follows — 

Turkish, Metric. ^r* 

Ar.shin. Metre. 

Oko. Kilogramme. 

Cantaro. 100 kilogrammes, 

Che<iuec 1,000 kilogiammes. 

United States. The English imperial weights and 
measures are generally used, but there are also still 
in existence certain measures known as the old 
Winchester mcasurdk. These are as follows — 

(a) Lujuid ; the jiint and gallon are equal to 
*833 of the impena^ pint and gallon. These apply 
to wines and spirits. A pint of beer = 1*017 pta. 

{b) Dry ; the pint, gallon, bushel, and quarter 
are equal to 969 of the same imperial measure. 

FUKESTALLINU. — Ihis is generally^ taken to 
mean any particular advantage whuh *>ne person 
obtain'^ in a market over an(.)tli<;r. In England, at 
one time, it was an ofjence for a pctrMUi to buy up 
goods whilst they were on their way to market, for 
the juirpose of obtaining higher jnucs from the 
retail buyer through having se(ure<l for the time 
iKing a inonc*poly in the same '1 his olfenco was 
called fot estalliiif It w.is abolished Ijy an Act of 
Parliament passed in 1844 
FORFEITED SHARES.— T^ is ^ ’a ])ower given 
to boaids of directors tio penalise defaulting share- 
holtiers who fajl to meet an instajmeni which falls 
clue upon shares allotted to them. The machinery 
to be employed by the chairman or secretary of a 
company having recourse to resort to such means 
IS usually fully provided for in the articles of 
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association regulating the company’s procedure. 
Each step, however, rcquir«;s the closest and most 
careful attention, and the least irre.;ularity may 
render the forfcituie void, with the result that the 
officials of Ihe company may quite conceivably be 
held j)ersonatly liable in damages. 

It must be assumed that there is no icasonablc 
doubt that the defaulting shareholder has not 
received the notice of call or calls having been 
made. Some stejjs should be taken before pro- 
ceeding to be assured of the shareholder's place of 
abode, oi that the notu cs have not been returned 
through the post 'Ihus assured, it becomes the 
duty of the secretary to write to the shareholder 
with an intimation that if the instalments are not 
paid by a certain specified date, a minimum lapse 
of time being usually jirovided for under the cc^m- 
pany's ai tidies, the shaios will then become liable 
to forfeiture, the letter being sent by registered 
post ag an extra precaution against miscairiage. 
Where this appeal has not met with any response, 
a second notice will be sent in the same manner 
drawing attention to the first appeal, and mention- 
.ng the Hoard's intention to forteit the shares 
standing in his name oi such as are in delault, with 
X reminder that he will, ncvei thelcss, remain liable 
for the unpaid call, notwithstanding the fact that 
tie may cease to be the holder of the shares. If 
payment is still withheld after the date specified 
,n the second notice, it then becomes necessary 
[or the secretary or director to appear before a 
Commissioner for Oaths to make an affidavit 
jetting out the following — 

1. That the detdarant is either the secretary or 
a, director of the company 

2. That the usual notices have been posted as to 
the calls having been made, such calls being in 
pursuance of conditions set forth in the piospectus 
or other document dealing with the issue of the 
shares, or that the call has been made by resolu- 
lki|n of the directors, as provided for in the poweis 
gi\^ them in such matters 

3. That two notices, specifying the date of each, 
were sent through the post, the posting of which 
could be testified by rcgistcied letter receipts con- 
taining the address df the defaulter, and that up 
to that lime neither call notices nor registered 
letters have been returned by the postal 
authorities, 

4. That the instalments or calls in question, nor 
any part thereot, have been received in paxment. 

5. That due notice had been given of the Hoard's 
intention to render the shares forfeit and of their 
intention to re-issne the said shares in any manner 
they may deem exjiedient , and, fiq^hcr, if the 
shares have already been rc-issncd, the name of the 
persons or ]>erson in whom the shares now stand 
must be stated, and that the directors have acted 
m manner under powers ,concedeil to them by 
certain specified clauses in the comjiany’s articles 
of assodation. 

It is important to note heie that the power with 
wliich directors arc invested in regard to these 
matters must only be employed for the purpose for 
which these pj-ovisions have been framed. Insiantes 
have been known wfecrc directors have improperly 
made use of these powders by attempting to get nd 
of an unwcdcomij name on the register of mcmibers, 
and where forfeiture was wholly unwarrantable. 
The clauses of Table A, which forms the .'irst 
schedule to the ('’ompanies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, 
dealing with this question (Nos. 24-30 inclusive) 


are very precise and to the point. They are 
framed solely for the purpose of affording boards 
of directors the opportunity of inflicting a penalising 
measure to defaulters on the register of members, 
and these powers cannot be invoked for any other 
purpose. 

It IS competent for the directors to dispose of 
shares winch have been surrendered or rendered 
forfeit m the manner above described, in any way 
they think fit, but the forfeiture must always be 
carried out by means of a resolution pa.ssed by the 
directors at a meeting properly convened and 
when a quorum is present. Upon the date of 
fcnfeiture, the member so surrendering his shares 
ceases to be a member in virtue of the shares so 
forfeited, but he, nevertheless, remains liable for 
the moneys due upon those shares and the dirottora 
may take such action as they think fit for the purpose 
of obtaining payment. It should be noted by 
Clause 30 of Table A, though this may not apply 
to all companies unless incorporated in their 
articles of association, that shares are liable to 
forfeiture through non-payment ol a premium, in 
the same manner as for shares issued at par. 

In the financial books entiles must be made to 
deal with the alteration caused by the forfeiture m 
the issued capital account, and a new account 
must be created dealing with the value of the 
shares forfeited, or the amount so forfeited on 
those shaics, the issued capital account being 
reduced to the full nominal value of those shares. 
To accomplish this, a journal entry similar to the 
following will be necessary — 

Share Capital. Dr. 

To Forfeited Shares Account 
,, Call Account. 

This entry will reduce the share liability to the 
extent of the nominal value of the shares forfeited, 
at the same time eliminating the debit balance for 
(alls unpaid, and ireating a new liability in the 
shape of foifeited shares U'his latter liability is 
something of a misnomer, insomuch that it cannot 
be claimed by anyone, but the company must 
nevertheless show this item separately in all suc- 
ceeding balance sheets, as it must not be assimi- 
lated with profit and loss, reseivcs, or capital 
accounts 

When the Hoard decide to re-issue the shares 
which have been sui rendered, (he issued .share 
capital account is credited, and the person to 
whom the shares have been allotted^ will be debited 
with the amount still due upon them, in addition 
to a premium which the directors might impose 
to make the payment of the nex^ allottee equiva- 
lent to the current value of the shares. Where 
re-issues take place, the forfeited shares account is 
debited, the operation being represented by the 
following formula — 


Forfeited Shares Account, Dr. 

Shareholders (Personal Account), Dr. 

Premium on Shares Accolint,' Cr. 

Share Capital Account, (^r. « 


the effect of this entry being to re-establish the 
issued capital account at its former amount, and 
a permanent liability in the shape of premiums on 
shares, instead of a forfeited shares account, as 
mentioned above, which would be ohminated by 
this latter entry, the debit made to the share- 
holders’ personal account being made by a payment 
in cash and so balanced. 
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Particulars ot shares forfeited are required to be 
given in the annual summary 

FORFEITURE. — Formerly, when a person was 
convicted of a felony {gv). but not of a mii* 
demeanour {gv), forfeituie of land and goods 
followed the conviction, but tins severe penalty 
was finally abolished by a statute passed in 1870 
in all cases except outlawry, and as outlaixTy is 
practically extinct, so forfeiture of goods and lands 
has become obsolete, as far as a general seizure of 
the whole of the same is concerned But there aie 
many statutes in force whuh impose forfeiture of 
fecial goods to which certain offences relate 
Thus, if an attempt is made to smuggle tobatco 
or certain other goods which are liable to (ustoiiis 
duties, not only is the smuggler subje* t to peiialiies, 
but 4t)rfeituic of the goods follows as .i mallei of 
course. Also for offences against the game laws and 
fishing, the offender is subjei ted to the forfeituie of 
any implements which he has in his ])Ossession for 
the carrying out of his ])urpose, such as snaies, 
nets, etc 

In S<otland, foifeiture of movables still exists it 
a person is sentenced to death, or is convicted ot 
certain ( rinu's 

As to land alone, forteiture to the C'lown mac still 
take place in ( asc of an alienation in mortmain |y v ], 
but this rauily happens 

Miuh mort' imjiortant, from a business |K>ini of 
view, IS the case ot tuitciture as between landlcTd 
and tenant, when a lease is liable to be loiteited 
tor a bleach of any cf the covenants conlaincnl in 
the lea.se I’ormeily this forteituio worked gieat 
hardship in many cases, but by icason of the Oin- 
veyancing Acts of 1H81 and 1802, the court now 
h.is powei to giatb lelnd against forfeiluie, undei 
ctjitain procedure! ancl subject to certain conditions 
being comjilied with by the tenant, in all cases 
except the lollowing : (1) A covenant on the p.ut 
of the tenant or lessee against underletting or 
assignment without lh>- lueiKc c,t the laiulloid , 
^2) a condition tor fcjitcituie ujion the bankriijiUy 
of the tcmanl oi lessee;, or ujion the taking jiosses- 
sion of niN intc'rost under an exc^cution which is 
enfoiced more than a year after the* bankrujitcy, 
{3) a covenant contained in a mining lease' giving 
the lessor the nglit ot aacess to and inspection of 
the premises, books, etc. Foifeiture of a lease lakes 
place also if a tenant sets up a title to the jiroperty 
advetsf' to that of the landlord, 

FORGED TRANSFERS. — The seller of registered 
stock or shares^ has not completed his bargain until 
he has delivered a transfer duly executed bv the 
registered jirojir^etor ; and if by any chanc.c the 
transfer he clclivers is a spurious one, the signature 
of the transferor being a forgery, it is, of cour.se, not 
a good clclivfi V In the ordinal v wav, if a < om[)anv 
or the agents appointed by a Government, munici- 
pality, or company, as the case may be, give efiect 
to a forged transfer, the transferor out of whcise 
name the stock has been wrongfully tiansfei , I has 
recouisc' a gams/; .siu^i c cmipany or transferrii' igiiit 
With a view to protecting purchasers of stoc k and 
sHhrec bom loss through forged transfe s, the 
Forged Transfers Acts, 1891 and 1892, were passed 
The adoption of these Acts is not compulsory on 
companies, though many, and practically all the 
railway compames, have placed themselves under 
the provisions of the Acts, the principal provisions 
of which are— 

" (1) Where a company or local authority 

issue or have issued snares, stock, or securiti' ^ 


transferable by any instrument in writing, or by 
an entry m any bwks or register kept by or on 
behalf of the company or local authority, they 
shall have power to make comnensation by a 
cash payment out of their funds for any loss 
arising from a transfer of .any such fharcs, stock, 
or securities in pursuance of a forged transfer or 
of a transfer under a forged power of attorney, 
whether such loss arises, and wiiether the transfer 
or pow’er of attorney was forged befoie or after 
the pa.Hsing of this Act, and whether the person 
receiving such compensation, or any person 
through whom he claims, h.is or has not paid 
any fee or otherwise lontributed to any fund 
out of which the c omy>ensation is paid, (The 
words * whether such loss, etc weie added by 
the 1892 Act.) 

" (2) Any company or local authority may, if 
they flunk iit, provide either by tees not exceeding 
the rale ot Is on every ;(]10() transferred, with a 
minimum charge equal to that for //25, toH'io paid 
by the transfeiec upon the entry ot the transfer 
in the books ot the company or local authority, 
or by insuriuice, reservation of cajutal, accumula- 
tion ot income, or m any other manner in which 
they m.iy rc.solve ujion, a fund to meet claims for 
such compensation. (3 he w’ords ' with a minimum 
chaige equal to that lot £2.a ' weic added by the^ 
1892 Act ) 

“ (3) For the jmipose ot jiroviding such com- 
pensation, any company may borrow on the 
security of their piopeity, and any local authority 
m.ay l>orr('W with the like consent and on the like 
security ancl subject to the like conditions as to 
repayment by means of instalments ot the pro- 
vision ot a sinking fund, and otherwise as in the 
case of the securilies in re.spec t of whiih com- 
en.sation is to b<‘ jirovided, but any money so 
orrowed by a loc.d aiithoiity shall bo lepaid 
withm a tetm not longer than five years. Any 
expenses inclined by a local authority in makimt^ 
compensation, or in the repayment of, 
payment of interest on, or otherwise in connec- 
tion w'lth, any loan raised as aforesaid, shall, 
except .so fai as they may be met by such fees 
as aforesaid, be jiaid out of the fund or rate 
on which the security in rc'spec t of which 
compensation is to be made' is (barged. 

“(4) Any suc h company or lo( al authority 
may impose sue If* reasonable lestiutions on the 
transfer of tlien shares, stock, or set unties, or 
witli respect to powers of attorney for the transfer 
therc'of, as thc-y m;;»y consider rc'quisite for, 
guarding against lo'^scs arising fiom forgery 
"(5) Where a ((unjikny or hxal authority 
comjicns^te a ju'ison under tins Act for any loss 
arising from foigery, the company or local 
authority shall, without prejudice to any other 
rights or remedies, have tlic s.ime rights and 
remedies again.st thS person liable tor the loss as 
the pcrscjii comjicnsated would have had." 
FORGERY. —This (dfen* e, whn h is of the gravest 
import in a ccjinniercial community, has bcch 
dt'finod as the fi idulep^ making or alteration of 
any Mocument by a jiersoa with the mtentiou of 
picuidning another jicrsim. - ^ • 

Vamms statutes ha-^e becii passed at different 
tim|js by which forgery ha.s been constituted a 
felony, but whc'ro thc;rc is no particular statute 
applu able to the sjieciul offence of forgery com- 
plained of, the forgery is a misdejncanour at com- 
mon law, anebany person found guilty of the offence 
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is liable to be punished (nminally Thus, a forged 
testimonial as to the character of a person is a 
common law forgery 

Speaking generally, a document which is forged 
is absolutely valueless, as no person can obtain any 
rights whatever thrrjiigh the same Sec the articles 
on Fokgh) 'Ikansei'Rs, Forgi uy (Bills, Chlqui s, 
AND Noti s), in whn h the commercial asjiect of this 
ollen< e is dealt with 

FOlKiKKY (BILLS, CHEQUES, AND NOTES).— 

The important jiart that negotiable instruments 
play m commcice makes it essential that the 
greatest care should be given to maintain the 
genuine character of the documents. Much of 
what 19 contained m the [irescnt article is applicable 
to negotiable instruments other than bills, checiues, 
and notes, although these alone are here specially 
dealt with. 

By Section 24 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, 
;t is provided — 

" Subject to the provisions of this Act. where 
a signature on a bill is forged or placed thereon 
without the authority of the jicrson whose 
signature it purports to be, the forged or un- 
authorised signatuie is wholly inoperative, and 
no right to letain the bill or to give a discharge 
thereof against any party thereto can be accjuired 
through or under that signature, unless the 
party against whom it ls sought to retain or 
enforce jiayment of the bill is precluded from 
setting uj) the forgery or want of authority. 
Provided that nothing in this Section shall affect 
the ratification of an unauthorised signature not 
amounting to a forgery.” 

In connection with this Section it is necessaiy to 
bear in mind the estoppels (qv) which bind the 
acceptor and the indorser of a bill. These arc dealt 
with in the separate articles headed Acckpiok and 
Indorser. It must also be remembered that 
bankers arc specially protected in the case of forged 
41^01 sements of checjui'S, when those cheejues aic 
clr3Scn on their own banks. This is refetred to here- 
after. It is necessary to bear these niatteis in miud, 
since it will be noticed that the Section is ” subject 
to the yuovisions of the Act.” 

For the piescnt purpose, forgery may be defined 
as the fraudulent making or alteration of any 
document with the intention of prejudicing another 
person, and the offence has been made a felony by 
statute. It is the intent to defraud which makes 
the offence so grave, and if the intent is negatived 
theie is no foigery. There are many ways in which 
forgery can be committed,, thc^ 'discussion of which 
belongs properly to the criminal law, and the pre- 
sent article is confined to the consideration of the 
civil liabilities that arise in the cases v9here signa- 
tures are fraudulently placed upon a bill, whether 
as drawei, acceptor, or indorser (or, in the case of 
promissory notes, as maker or indorser), and where 
signatures are fiaudulcntiy placed on cheques 
Finally, a short notice is given of forged bank notes 
It is to be borne in mind that the names of 
various parties arc obtained in connection with 
bills and cheques, if they jmss through various 
hands, in order to make them liable upon the 
instruments. T.^y^ectl^ the name of any person is 
found upon a bill or a ch/^que, he is pnmd facte 
responsible for the payment of the instrument It 
is of the utmost? importance, therefore, that the 
greatest possible protection should be afforded 
when a name has been forged, or when a signature 
has been athxed without any authority. ” A 


forged signature is wholly inoperatiVe.” It cannot 
be ratified. 

The holder of a bill, even though he is a holder 
in due course {q.v.}, has no right to retain a bill 
which bears a forged signature , he cannot give a 
discharge for it, and he cannot sue upon it. But m 
order that the.se rules may operate in their entirety, 
the holder must have taken the bill “ through or 
under ” the signature, t e., the signature must have 
been a necessary ])art of the instrument, so as to 
peiss it from the last possessor to the holder, dhis 
presents no difficulty if it is the .signature of the 
drawer or of the acceptor which is forged. The 
bill is valueless in either of these cases. But it is 
not always so wheic an indorsement is forged. 
It dejiends entirely upon whether the bill is 
specially indotsed {qv.) or indorsed m blank 
So long as the bill remains specially indorsed, the 
signature of the person to whom or to vhose order 
the bill is negotiated must be a genuine one, for a 
title to the bill can only be made ” through ” the 
indorsement. But if the bill is indorsed in blank, 
the signature of the transferor is not necessary to 
pass the title to the transferee (See Indorsement ) 

Ihis IS not always easy to follow, as every caieful 
business man lequiics the immediate transferoi of 
a bill to indorse the same, so that he may be held 
responsible in case the bill is not met The addi- 
tional name is, in fact, an added security But the 
statement goes further If the signature is a neces- 
saiy one and it is forged, no title to the bill can be 
nuule through it If it is not necessary to pass the 
bill and yet is on it, the forged signature docs not 
alfe( t the title of the holder He does not hold 
“ through or undei ” the signature. 

The liability to loss through forgery should render 
the person vvlio takes a bill of exchange extremely 
cautious as to the identity of his transferor and the 
genuineness of his signature Bills should not be 
taken indisciiminately from strangius. If such 
tiansfcroi is a man of substance, and he has ai tually 
signed the bill himself, the holder will be jirotected 
in case any of the previous signatures turn out to be 
forgeries, as he can sue the transferor upon the ( on- 
sideration (qv) Ihe indorser enteis into certain 
engagements by mdotsing the bill, and is estop’ped 
from denying certain facts, including the genuine- 
ness and regularity in all 1 aspects of the diavver's 
signature and all j)revious indorsements (See 
Indorser ) If, however, a holder does manage, in 
spite of a forget y, to obtain the amount of the bill, 
he cannot letaiii the money. The. bill is not dis- 
charged, and the true owner may comjicl the person 
who has paid the bill to give it up, and su( h person 
has a right over as against the holdei who has been 
wrongfully paid In the ordinary course of events 
it IS the acceptor who meets the bill at maturity 
If. then, payment is made to a holder of a forged 
bill by the acceptor, and the bill is delivetcd up, 
the rightful owner can demand the bill back and 
can sue the acceptor either on the mstrument or 
on the consideration The acc^pto^ will then have 
a right of action against the holder for what is 
called ” money had and received,” or fol con- 
version of the bill. It will then be the turn of the 
holder to seek his remedy against his transferer 
The transferor will then proceed aga]n«-t his own 
transferor, and so on. I.ast of all the indorser or 
other person who took through the forged indorse- 
ment will come into jiossession of the bill, and his 
remerly will generally be of no avail. It will have 
been observed that the rightful owner of a bill 
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which has been forged with the owner's signature 
has his first right of action against the acceptor, if 
the acceptor has paid the bill. If it happens that 
the acceptor has paid the holder, and the holder 
cannot be found, it is the acceptor who is the sole 
loser. There is no one against wiiom he tan proceed. 

As far as a bill or a promis.sory note is toncerntxl. 
a banker is in no better position than any other 
person if he pays under a fotged indoiscment, 
though he is protected, as is shown later, if he j)ays 
a bill on demand drawn upon himself, t e , a che<)ue. 
bearing a forged indorsement. liills are very 
frequently made payable at banks. A banker 
should, theicforc, make special anangements with 
his customers so as to minimise his chances of loss. 

If he fails to do so, and pays a bill beanng a forged 
acceptance or a foige<i indorsement, he cannot 
charge his customer with the amount jiaid. It is a 
banker's duty in the case of bills to see that all the 
indorsements are genuine — the signature of the 
acceptor is. of course, known to him in the ordinary 
way He is not bound, however, to inquire into the 
genuineness of the signature of the drawer, as the 
acceptor himself, by the act of act opting, is 
estopped from denying the genuineness of tlie 
signatuie of the drawer. {See Acceptor.) A 
banker who has paid a forged bill must give 
immediate notice to the holder whom he has j^aitl 
that the bill is a fotgeiy, so that su( h holder may 
at once proceed to recover against antecedent 
parties, not on the bill, foi that is valueless if he 
obtained possession “ through " a forged signature, 
but upon the consideration for which the bill was 
taken. 

It would appear that there is no jiossibility of 
relief being granted \n these cases of forgery, except 
where the jiaity against whom such relief is 
sought is precluded by his own conduct from setting 
up the fact of the forgery as a defence. As it was 
pointed out above, a forgei’^ cannot be ratified, 
and its existence renders tiic bill primd facte value- 
less. Thus, in an old case, a bill bearing a forged 
acccptaiu e w'as negotiated to a holder in due ( ourse. 
The holder discovered the forgery and threatened 
to prosecute the forger, but was prevailed upon not 
to do so by the acceptor who wrote him a letter, 
stating : " I hold myself responsible for the bill 

. . bearing my .signature " It was held that the 
acceptor was not liable on the bill, as the forgeiy 
of his signature could not be ratified. But where 
an acceptance was really forged, and the holder in 
due course having been infoimed that such was the 
case, wrote to make inquiiies of the acceptor about 
it, and the acrepl^r Veplied that the .signature was 
genuine, it was held that his conduct was sin h as 
to preclude him from setting up the forgery in an 
action on the bill. As to the other grounds of 
defence, through negligence, etc., each ■ asc must 
depend upon its own facts, and it will be a question 
for a jury to state what is the nature of the a bole 
transaction, and for the court to decide up- the 
liability resting, upoi the parties to the bih nji^n 
the jury’s findings. In order to prevent dilfiiulties 
arising? the court will restrain by injunctu;.i the 
negotiation of a bill held undci a foigcd s’gnature, 
or order it to be given up for cancellation. Also a 
defendant who beheves that a bill is forged may at 
any time, by notice in writing, require|^he bill to 
be produced f*r his inspection. 

The danger and the loss that may arise from 
forgery only tend to emphasise the need of pre- 
caution in accepting a bill or a cheque. If the bid 
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or cheque bears a large number of indorsements, 
the transferee should decline to accept it unless he 
is acquainted with the signatures themselves, or 
obtains the indorsement of his immediate transferor, 
knowing him to be a man of sound financial standing 
and fully able to pay the amount of the instrument 
if it turns out to be irregular in any fashion. 

The civil liabihty has alone been considered here. 
Of course, if the actual forger, or any pin^son who 
has assisted in the forgery is discovered, he may 
lie prosecuted and convicted for the felony. 

Closely connected with a forged signature is an 
unauthoiised signature, and the consulei alioii of the 
latter naturally falls within the scope of the present 
article. A forged signature must be distinguished 
fiom an unauthorised signature, though the effect 
of the tw'o is the same, in the absence of a ratifica- 
tion of the unaulliorised signatuie, li\ery forged 
signature is, of course, unauthorised, but it does 
not follow that, every unauthorised signature is a 
forgeiy. For example, a member of a paititcrship 
firm may sign a bill m the firm’s name, He may 
have authority to sign the name, but he may also 
have no authority to sign bills. It is then a question 
of fact as to whether a bill so signed bears an 
authorised signature or not. It must always be 
remembered that a person who takes a bill bearing 
a procuration signature must be on bis guard, and 
inquire as to the ciuumstar^es under which the 
authority to sign has been given. It is not necessary 
that the authority should be given in writing. 

'Ihis net esbity for caief illness is spei lally piovided 
for by Section 25 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 
1882, which IS as lollows - 

" A signature by juoc ui alien operates as notice 
that the agent has but a limited authority to sign, 
and the j)rin< ipal is only bound by sue li signature 
if the agc'nt in so signing was atding within the 
actual limits of Ins anthonty.” 

Two illustrations may make tlic point as to 
unauthorised signatur(‘s clcaier. A, a partner in 
a tiading firm, fraudulently accepted a billrin 
the firm name for a private debt of his owm. It 
was negotiated to a holder in due couise In an 
action on the bill it was held that the firm was 
liable under A's signatuie. Any member of a 
trading finn may sign on behalf of the oilier 
members, and unless there are susjuc lous circum- 
stances connected with the lase, the firm must 
lake tlie consequence’:. On the other hand, where 
a partner fraudulently indorsed a bill in the film 
name to a per.son who afterwards leceived pay- 
ment from the acc efitor, such person being aware 
of the fraud, it was held that tlie money was 
recoverable. The remarks made in connec tion with 
forgery as to payment being made through or under 
the signature must be borne in mind. The* fact that 
there IS a signature on a bill which is not authorised 
IS not stifficicnt to render it valueless. It must be 
such a signalure as is necessary in order to give the 
holdei a title to the bill itself. The chief difficulty 
which may arise, however, is where an incomplete 
instrument has been given, and a definite authority 
imposed as to the • inner in which the document is 
to be*filled up. (See Inchoate Instrument) If 
jhc person to whom an irmhoa^ •document is 
delivered exceeds his au4;hority, he becomes liable 
to tl^ person whose signature lie has obtained for 
any loss arising through such exeCss of authority 
But*il the bill is transferred to a bolder in duo 
course, there is no defence to an action upon it. 
The wording (A the bill may be unauthorised, but 
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the signature is ncitlier a forgery nor is it 
unauthorised, and the holder has a perfectly good 
title. The latter portion of Section 24, quoted above, 
specially provules that an unauthorised signature, 
not amounting to a forgery, may always be ratified. 
This 13 in aiAordance with the general law of agency. 

As to a (hiujue, a tradesman or other person who 
takes a chesjue bearing a forged signature is in just 
the same position as if he takes a bill which has 
been similarly dealt with. He has no title to the 
checpie, and his only remedy is against his imme- 
diate transferor — if he can discover him. If he ha^ 
obtained payment of the cheque, he must refund 
the amount to the true owner. With a banker, how- 
ever, the rase is diHcrent, but only by statute, for 
otherwise the business of the world could not be 
carried on There is no hardship in this. A trades- 
man IS not ( ompelled to take a cheque which is not 
drawn by his own customer, and he generally knows 
the people with whom he deals, and can recognise 
the signature of the diawer. But a banker has to 
pay out money to thousands of people whom he 
cannot know by sight, and with whose signatures 
he cannot, naturally, be acquainted. Of course, if 
the drawer’s signature is forged, the banker paying 
such a cheque cannot charge his customers account 
with the amount. A banker is himself responsible 
if he pays a forged t hcque, t.e , where the drawer’s 
signature is forged, for it is his business to know the 
same, unless he can show that he was misled by 
hi3 customer. 

By Section 60 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 
where a banker on whom a cheque is drawn pays 
it in good faith and in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness, he IS not liable for the indorsement of the 
payee or any subsequent indorser, even though the 
indorsement is forged. But if a banker gives cash 
for a cheque drawn upon another banker, he is not 
protected by Section 60, and is liable like any other 
person. Protection is afforded by Section 80 to a 
banker on whom a crossed cheque is drawn, if he 
it in accordani e with the crossing. It runs 
as follows — 

" Where the banker, on wdiom a crossed ( hcque 
IS lit awn, in good faith and without negligence 
pays it, if crossed generally, to a banker, and if 
crossed specially, to the banker to whom it is 
crossed, or his agent for collection being a banker, 
the banker paying the cheque, and, if the cheque 
has come into the hands of the payee, the drawer, 
shall respectively be entitled to the same rights 
and bo placed in the same position as if jiayment 
of the cheque had bee^ made to the true owner 
thereof " 

And a banker who collects a crossed cliequc for a 
customer is also protected by Section 82 — 

" When a banker in gimd faith and without 
negligenc e receives payment for a customer of a 
cheque crossed, generally or specially to himself, 
and the customer has noTitle or a defective title 
thereto, the banker shall not incur any liability 
to the true owner of the cheque by reason only 
of having received such payment ” 

Where a crossed cheque with a printed form of 
receipt thereon is payable only when that receipt is 
duly signed, ‘'ap.d the signature on the receipt is 
forged, the order to pay,, not being unconditional 
and the document, therefore, not a cheque, as 
recognised by The Bills of Exchange Act, the 
banker collecting the money for a custome^ is not 
protected by that Act ; but protection is given by 
the Revenue Act, 1883. 


Promissory notes are subject to exactly the same 
rules, as far as forgery is concerned, as bills of 
exciiange, allowance being made for the fact that 
the parties are not quite the same, the maker of the 
promissory note occupying the position of the 
acceptor of a bill of exchange, and there being no 
person to corre.spond to the drawer. 

Bank notes are sufficiently dealt with in a separate 
article, and their forgery is a much more complicated 
matter than the forgery of bills and cheques, seeing 
that these instruments are printed. A slight inter- 
ference with a bank note may render it valueless. 
Thus, ill one case, where the numbers on certain 
Bank of England notes had been altered, the inten- 
tion being to prevent the notes (of which payment 
had been stopped) being traced, it was held that the 
innocent holder for value could not recover* from 
the Bank of England because the notes had been 
altered in a material part. If a banker, unknowingly, 
gives forged bank notes in payment of a cheque, 
they do not operate as a payment. And as a trans- 
feror by delivery warrants to his immediate trans- 
feree, being a holder for value, that a note is what 
it purports to be, if the transferee receives a forged 
bank note, he can reclaim the money represented 
by the note from his transferor, provided lie makes 
his claim within a reasonable time. 

FORM OF APPLICATION.— Whenever a new 
joint stock company is being floated, it is the 
common practice for an appeal to be made to the 
public to apply for a shaie or a number of shares, 
and the form winch is issued for that purpose is 
called the form of application. The form is filled 
up by the applicant for shares, who states the 
number which he wishes to be allotted to him and 
also the amount of money which he has paid as a 
jireliininary to the company's bankers as a proof 
of good faith The form, when filled in, is taken or 
sent to the bank, or to some other place which is 
denoted, and the counterpart of the form, which is 
filled in by the bank cashier, or some other 
.iiithoriscd person, is the receipt for the money 
paid {See Application for Sharf.s ) 

FOR MONEY.— T his IS an expression used on 
the Stock Exchange to denote that dealings are 
paid for in cash at the time when they arc made 
FOR THE ACCOUNT. — This term is used to 
indicate that a bargain is entered into for settlement 
on the ordinary account or settling day. Supposing 
the ordinary settling day to fall upon August 31st, 
a purchase of /1 0,000 of Midland Deferred Stock 
effee ted on the 20th of that month Tor the account) 
would indicate that the bargain was entered into 
with a view to payment being made on the following 
account day, namely, August 31st. The alternative 
would be to buy or sell “ for money *’ or “ for cash," 
this being sometimes done. Bargains entered into 
after 12 o’clock on the first day of the settlement 
are usually for the following account ; when it is 
desired to indicate this, it is stated that a bargain 
is " for new time." 

FORTIFYING. — This term ^sigijifies the mixing 
together of various qualities or growths of wines 
or spirits for the purpose of improving or 
strengthening the whole. 

FORWARDING. — The act of sending forward 
merchandise for others. 

FORWi^DING AGENT. — The person who under- 
takes the*collection, forwarding, arxi delivery of 
goods. 

FORWARDING GOODS BY RAIL.— (See Rail- 

WAY, CoNSKjNMLNT OF GoODS BY.) 
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FORWARD PRICE. — The “ forward *' price of 
lilver is the quotation for delivery and payment at 
a future date. The " cash ” or " spot ” price is for 
immediate delivery. 

FOUL BILL — A certificate granted by a consul 
or other competent authority to the master of a ship 
at the time of clearing a port, stating that the por^ 
is infected with disease. If a ship brings a foul bill, 
the authorities may order a period of quarantine, 
the length of time depending upon the circum- 
stances of the case. (See Bill of Health, 
Quarantine.) 

FOUNDERS* SHARES.--In addition to prclcr 
euce and ordinary share.s {qv.), it was not at all 
uncommon at one time to find anothei class of 
shares, viz., founders' or deieired sl)arcs Latterly, 
such shares have become less usual, but they aie 
still ftict with if companies are incorporated foi 
great undertakings, especially finance, when it is 
hoped that the results will be of a gigantic nature 
Founders’ shaies are usually subsenbed lot and 
taken by vendors to, and the pioniolers of, the 
company, hi the ordinary course of things no 
divideiicl IS payable upon such shares until after the 
ordinary shaicholdcrs have leceivcd a miiuniuni 
dividend. But any arrangement < an be made in 
the articles as to tlic rale and distribiif ion of profits 
This often resolves itself into the taking of the; 
surplus profits, after providing a certain dividend 
upon the ordinary shares, wlmli, of couise, will not 
have received anything until the claims of the pie- 
fercnce sh.iies have been satisfied It is obvious that 
if the company is very successful, the jirofits of the 
holdei s of loundeis' shaies may be v ei y ( onsidei able. 
Some perscjiis look upon companies having foiinder^i' 
shares with clisfavoui, when arrangements aie made 
by which the holdiis aie likely to be laigely bene- 
fited. On the other hand, howev<;r, there is always 
this point to consider By securing the exertions of 
the holdeis, wlio will not tec cave anv profits unless 
the business is a siu i ess, tire < omjiaiiy is miu h more 
likely to flounsh than if there was no siicli stimulus 
applicable. Instead of foundeis' shares, there may 
be a class of “ management " shaies created. Ihe 
rights attached to such shares will be provided by 
the articles. It will be re<.ollectecl that a statement 
as to the number of founders', or management, oi 
deferred shares, and the natme and extent of the 
interest of the holders in the property and profits 
of the company must be set foith in the prospectus 

FOX. A carnivoious animal of the dog family, 
valuable in commerce for its fur and its long, bushv 
tail, oi " brush 'Ihe common lox is found in man\ 
parts (d Europe;, A.sia, and Amenca It varies gic-at IV 
m cohitii 'J Ilf ffrey fox is ’ cny common in Norlli 
America, where, too, the red, white, bine, and 
silver varieties are found dhe fur of the so-called 
blue fox IS slate in colour, and is much valued, 
though not so highly as^that of the silver fox, 
which usually fetches very high prices, Kiissia 
being the chief purchaser. It is found in .'\l<id<a, 
British Columbia, and the Hudson Bay t< i ory. 
Siberia docs a larg% trade in red fox, ano Croat 
Britam’s imports consist mainly of the white 
variety. 

FRANC. — (See Foreign Moneys — Belc.ium, 
France, Switzerland ) 

FRANCE.—Positlon, Area, and Population. 

France hes to the south and south-east of England, 
and IS the i^osl westerly state ol Central Furojie 
Its northern extremity is in the same latitude as 
southern England, and its furthest point west lies 


south of Cornwall. Eastward, the county extends 
as far as 7 5® E. longitude, while southward it 
reaches latitude 42 5® N, latitude. 

Its total area, including Corsica, prior to the 
outbreak of the Great War m 1914, was 207,076 
square miles. After Ihe Francolhussian War, 
1870-1, France lost territory to the extent of about 
5,600 square miles — Alsace and part of Lorraine. 
By the 'frcaly of Versailles, she has regained what 
she lost fifty years ago, with a small amount of 
additional territory, the total addition amounting 
to 5,819 square miles. The area ol European 
Fiance, to-day, therefore, is '212,895 sipiare milefi. 

The position of Franco as the nearest continental 
count! y to England, and as jmrtner in the English 
Channel (La Mam he), has always exorcised great 
inllueme ujion the history of both lountries. 
Betoie the counts of Fans wx‘ro strong enough to 
bring the whole country under one rule, the Channel 
acte<l as a link by which one ruler governed the 
south of Bntain and the north and west of Franco. 
Calais, which, with Hover, commands the narrowest 
part of the dividing sea, was the last town to bo 
given up by the English, who still retain, however, 
the Channel Islands as a leminder of the extent of 
the power ol forniei lulei.s L)ing on tlic oveiland 
I onto between England and the Suc'z, eitlica via 
Marseilles or Brindisi, a considerable amount of 
British tiathc passes thicjugh Eiame, the amount 
now bc'ing augnic'ntcd by the linking up of tlie 
iailwa>s ucioss Euiope to ('onsi ant ino}>le Thm 
IS as It was bt;lore the w;u No doulit similar 
conditions will lie iivived in a Icw’ \iais 

Population, 'i’hc; jiojiulation at jiresc iil increases 
Very slowly, in 'some dc) ailments it shows an 
actual decrease, due- paitly to the low bn th-iatc'. 
and partly to the move menl from tin count i y to the 
town In 1846, 7.5 per ci'iit of the jieople lived in the 
country , the percentage is now than 55 per 
cent 'J he population is more' evenly disliibuted 
throughout the land than m llu- Eniled Kingdom, to 
« sqme extent ''because; of the gieatcT miinlier em- 
)n agriculture, and also because' on acc^int 
o'Fthe distribution of the coal and the smallnesR of 
the output theie is a Ic'ss concentration of industries 
on small areas In 1886 the' total po])ulRlion waa 
38,219,000, in 1896, 38,518,000. in 1901, 

39.031.000 ; and m 1906, 39.'252,245 In 1914, the 
pojmlation was c'stiinatcd at about 40,000,000, and 
in 1920, allowing for the inhabitants of the recovered 
leiritoiy, the total Was been incrc'asecl to between 

41.500.000 and 42,<)00,000. Foreigners, who nurn- 
b('r over million, reside chiefly in the laige towns 
and tlio-,e nc'ai the* borciers. In Lille, before the 
war, a fointh of the jiopulation was foreign. It is 
estimated that a quarter of a million Fienclimen 
reside abioaci No statistics of emigration are avail- 
able. but tin' number of Frenchmc'ii leaving the 
country is i>roI>ably about 10,000 pc-r annum. Those 
fiiim the Ba''sc;s Alpc;s^go generally io Mexico, and 
are there known as Barcelonncttes ; the Basques go- 
to Argentina and E'niguay ; while many m tlie 
south cross the Moditei ram an to Ainca — principally 
Algeria — to engage m viticulture^ This estimate 
as tcy emigration ■ plies ic; the period before the 
war. It IS ])Ossil)]<' that a change will occur. 

Surface and Routes. A hne^ron^ Bordeaux m the 
south-west to the Anlennes in the north-east 
divMcs France roughly into two regions of different 
build To the noith and west is K lowland broken 
by •groups of hills ; to the south and east is a hilly 
and mountainous country, in whkh lie a number 
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of important valleys. Of these valleys, the most 
irnporlanl is that of the Rhone, running north and 
south, and lontinued in the Plain of Languedoc. 
To the east of the valley the Alps use to the Italian 
and Swish fnm tiers ; to the we-^t are the Cevennes, 
the iini oi edge of the Central Plateau, which slopes 
noithwaid and wsstwaid gencrallv in the direc- 
tion shown by the riveis Noilh ol the Rhone, the 
Juta separate J’ranceand Switzerland; and, further 
iioi th still, the Vosges he on the German border. 
De.spitc the mountainous character of this eastern 
liontier, thcie is easy coiiunumcalion across it, m 
a number of places, with the adjacent countries. 
Ihe valleys ot the Isdre m Fiance and the Dora 
Baltea on the Italian side are connected by rail 
thiougli the Mont C(“iiis tunnel , the Rhone valley 
leads between the Jura and the Alps into Switzer- 
land , while the Gate of Belfort, between the Jura 
and the Vosges, gives access to the valley of the 
Ivhine in Germany. Further north still, the deep 
valley of the Moselle leads to a lower part of the 
Rhine valley, and that of the Meuse to southern 
Belgium • 

On the south, the Pyrenees form the boundary 
with Spam One remarkable feature of the range is 
tlio small number of passes, so that, until recently, 
the chief loads aiul railways have had to pass round 
the eastern and western ends Now, however, there 
are thioc! lines appioaching completion across three 
ot the lowest passes : one joining Pau on the iicjith 
vsith Zaragossa, another joining Toulouse with 
LcMicia, and a third fiom Tcuilousc and Catcasonne 
to Barcelona. Between the Pyrenee-^^ and the 
Cential Plateau is an important valle> c ounce ting the 
iMain ot l.anguodot with the liasin ot the Garuime, 
and at no point mote* than t>2() ft ,ibo\e the sew 

(hi the north the* boimdarv is not maikcMl [jy any 
natural features 'I'hc most vulnerable part of the 
fiontiei is on the north and north-east, where the 
absciuo ot any physical lioundary with Belgium 
and the number of easy routes through tlie uplands 
on the Gei m.vn border engage a consicicrable jiorlion 
of •the null t ary energy of France. Opposite the 
middle ot this stretch of fiontier is Chalons-sur- 
Matne, the French Aldershot 

The KuUways of France. The great railways of 
France each servo a separate portion of the 
country, with much less oveilapjung ol areas than 
IS the case in England 

Ihe Clicnun de Imr du Nord (the Nc’uthern Rail- 
way , Pans tcrimnus, Garc du Nord), connecting 
the Channel p'cits ot Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulogne 
with P<iris and a large i)ait of Iwirope, is. for the 
area served, the busiest of the French railways, 
especially the section between Amiens and Pans. 
It has a total length of line of 2,500 miles The 
chief routes in connection with the Fnglish railways 
are Calais to Basel via Ch.dons-Chaumont, and 
Calais to Bnndisi via Modane. 

Ihe Chenun do Fer de |’Ouest (the Western of 
France Railway , Pans terminus, Gare St. Lazare), 
connects Paris with Dieppe and Havre via Rouen, 
with Cherbourg via Caen, and with St. Malo via 
Rennes and Lg Mans. Dieppe is connected by 
boat with Ncwhavc'U, and in order to meet the 
tratiic demands an additional loop line was finished 
shortly beforV the oetbreak of war in 1914 From 
Rennes, the lino extends through Bnttany to 
Brest. The heaviest traffic is on the Roiicin Ihiris 
section. On Jaiuiary 1st, 1909, the working of the 
Chemin de Fer do f'Oucst was transferred to the 
State. 


Th^ Clienin de For de I'Est (the Eastern 
Railw'ay , l^aris terminus, Gare de I’Est) connects 
Paris with Nancy, and then extends to tlie German 
fiontiers Another branch through Troyes and 
Belfort IS < onnected with the Swiss lines The chief 
international routes are via Nancy, Stuttgart, and 
Vienna to Constantinople — the route of the Oiiental 
express; and via Belfoit to Basel, and thence by 
the St. Gothard Pass to Milan The total length of 
line IS 3,000 miles 

The Chemin de Fer P.L.M. (Paris-I.>yons-Mediter- 
ranean Railway , Pans terminus, Gare de Lyon) is 
the largest of the French railways, having a length 
of 5,500 miles. It links the diveisc regions of the 
Rhone Valley and the Paris basin, and with the 
Nord forms the chief tonnection between England 
and the Mediterranean. The chief towns on the 
main line are Dijon, Chalons, Macon. Eyons, 
Avignon, and Marseilles. The chief international 
(onncctions are via Macon, Modane, and the Mount 
Ccnis tunnel to Turin, and thence to Rome and 
Brindisi , via Macon to Geneva , viJ| Tarascon, 
Nunes and the Southern Railway to Barcelona. 

Ihe Chemin de Fer Pans-Ori6an3 (Pans Gare 
d’Orlc.ins) runs fiom Paris to I3ordeaux via Orleans, 
Tours, Poitiers, Angoulfime, and Courtres. It has 
a length of 4,300 miles, but its area is not so well 
defined as in those linos already mentioned, as it 
overlaps with the Soutliern and State Railways. 

The Chemin de fer du Midi (Southern Railway) 
joins Bordeaux with the Mediterranean ports via 
Toulouse From Bordeaux a line runs south 
through Bayonne and lieiulaye, at the western 
end of the Pyiences, into Spam; while the lino 
parallel to the Mediten anc m coast jrasses round 
the eastern (Mid and enters Sjraiu at C(Mb('ro. One 
set of metals on this eastern loute gives through 
communication between Pans and Madrid On 
the ollieis there is a brisik of gauge on the frontier. 
The length of line is 2,100 miles The State Railway 
(1,750 miles) serves the region between Bordeaux and 
the Loir(\ Orleans, Tours, Poitieis, and Angouldme. 

Rivers and Canals. The length of navigable nvors 
in Franco is 5,480 miles, and the length of navigable 
canals 3,075 miles 

All the larger livers of France are larger than 
anv of those of Biitain, the Rhone, Seme, LoirOj 
Gaionne all being larger than the Shannon On 
the east and north-cast theie is water communica- 
tion with Switzerland, Germany, and Belgium ; 
and there is considerable tratlic, espcHially m heavy 
goods — coal, iron ore, jrig iron — with the two latter. 
The length of canal is being extended. Canals 
“iiaving a minimum depth of 2 metres and a width 
ot 5 metres are termed tirst-class waterways. The 
closest network of canals is in the north-east, 
wheie the lowness of the country, the presence of 
coal, and the numerous manufacturing towns, both 
in France and across tHe border, favour their con- 
struction. Nearly half the coal brought into Paris 
IS waterborne. 

The Rhone, entering the country from Switzer- 
land, IS joined by the Sabne^at Lyons, and then 
flows to the Gulf ol Lion, which it enters through 
a delta by a number of mouths. From Arles, near 
the head of the delta, to St. Louis on the coast, is 
a waterway suitable for small steamers ; but, 
chiefly on account of the speed of the current, 
navigation between the delta and Lyons is difficult, 
although the downward journey is easily made. 
The Saone is a first-class waterway, and is con- 
nected by first-class canals with the Seine, Rhine, 
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and Meuse. The Rhone and Rhine Canal, through 
the lowland between the Jura and the Vosges, con- 
nects it with the Rhine, and the Canal du Cenlie 
with the Loire. 

The Seme and its chief tributaries, Yoiine, Marne, 
and Oise, rise ui the hills of Burgundy and Cham- 
pagne and the Ardennes The whole system ( on- 
verges on the Paris region, whence the mam stream 
flows north-westward to the English Channel. The 
old ports of Honlleur and Haiflenr have now fallen 
into disuse, the former being .silted up and the 
latter disjnacerl by Havre The navigation of the 
estuary is somewhat di^icult on account of the 
banks formal by the silt biougUt down, and small 
steamers can avoid it by the Tancarvillc canal from 
Havre, although tins is much less used than 
formerly The bed of the iivei has been dredged 
so as*to allow' steamers drawang 22 ft. of watei to 
reach Rouen, thus enabling that < ity to riKeivc the 
coal and raw cotton for its indii.^t rii'S diie( t Above 
Rouen, dralging has made it possibh** for shij>s 
drawing 10 ft to reach I^aii.s, which is m direct 
communication by water with Nantes and London. 
First-class waterway.s connect it willi the Rhone, 
Rhine, and .Mcns(*, <ind also with Antweijiand othei 
Belgian jiorls, vslule smaller canals lead to the 
Lone d ho Marne and Rhine Canal, with 180 locks, 
crosses the Vosges at a height ol 1,100 ft. The 
Burgiindv Canal, with 191 locks, joins the Yoniic 
with the baone, using, in ciossing the Cote d'Or, 
to a height of over 1,200 ft above the sea 

Thi‘ Loire, with its tributary tlie Allier, n.ses m 
the Cential Plateau, and flowing generally iioith- 
ward as far .is Cjrle.ms, turns wesUvaifl to the Bay 
of Bisiay. Its lower course is sluggish, and subject 
to considerable \ai notions in volninc on account of 
the jiocnliar chatacler ot soil in its upjier b.isin 
Here the rocks, having little ]>owf‘r of absorption, 
allow the T<iin to run off (juu kly and flood the 
rivers, after whn h they lall rapidly The increase 
in the size of slaps li‘d to the rise ot hf Nazairc at 
the mouth at the expeii,c of Nantes at the head 
ol the estuary, but a shifi canal now enables vessels 
drawing 21 ft to proceed dnect to Nanters 

J he Pordogne and the (Laionnc diaw their 
waters fioin the Central Plateau and the Pyrenees, 
and conveige on Bordeaux, entering the Bay of 
P>isca\ by the (iiioiide estinu \ loom loulouseon 
the Liaronne, the Canal du Midi ))asses thiough 
Car(as^oIme and Cc'tte to the Rhone, thus < on- 
ncjcting the Atlantic witli the Meditei i ancan 1 he 
ptoposal lias often bca-n made to <ouistru< t a shij) 
cmal along thef route in oidei to save the long 
voyage round hjiain, but at piesent tiie Canal di.» 
Midi IS a s's {'ad-<ila.s3 wati'fwav 

Of the smaller rivers, the mejst imjiortant is the 
Somme in the basin of whicdi lie a nnmbci of small 
industiial towns connected by water with the 
Seme basin and Belgium. 

Ciiniute. In the noilh tfu climate is sinnlai to 
that ol Mie south of England , in the south, \.b e, 
in the neighbourhood of Nice, the mountairr <p 
out the < old noPherlf winds, the cnange will pcoi 
Lying on th< west coast oi^Euiope and m the tiac.k 
of the* jjT '-vailing westeily woiids, the ram' dl is 
sutlicient ioi agriculture As the higher Tiionri- 
tams he ejn the east and sout}i, it is theie that 
incjst rain tails, amounting generally to moie than 
60 in on the slope of the Alps, Vosges, and the 
wesiein half tif the Pyrenees The lowest rain- 
fall IS found on the Mediterranean coast adjoin- 
ing the Spanish border. The absence of mountains 


on the northern frontiers leaves the retfcn around 
and to the north-east of Paris open to tpe extremes 
of winter cold and summer heat of continental 
Europe. At Nantes, practically at sea level, frost 
IS almost unknowni ; but on the elevated region of 
the Cential Plateau bitterly cold westthor is experi- 
enced m wintei In the upper Alpine regions, waich 
include Mont Blanc, the highest {'omt iii western 
Europe, low temiiem lures ai e, of cour.se, exjieri- 
enccd. The Rhom^ Valley, with much of the low- 
land bordering the McMliterraneau region, pro- 
tected by the Cevennes, Alp.s, and other mountains, 
IS open only to .southerly influences, and ha®, con- 
sequently, a warm and somewhat damp climate. 
In the south-east, contiguous with the similar 
regum of Italy, is the Kiviera whoso mild wifttora, 
clue to the jirotoction from noitheily mllue>nco* by 
the Alps, draw a huge tom('orai y population ftom 
the colder parts of Ihirope. 

In tile higher Alpine valleys there is a tempoiaiy 
summer population, the slie|ilu*rds taking thUir 
flocks theie when the snow has nicdtcxl m 'early 
summer and ret inning to the luwei valleys iR 
winter. 

Agricultural Productions. Kouglily, half the 
pcjpulalion of Frame is dependent dneilly upon 
agriculture, and half the land is under crops, The 
lowland*' gcnicnally and the valleys aie fei tile, the 
most mfeitile low'iand area lacing the Landes, 
bordering the Bay of Biscay m the south-west. 
Owing to the* (iistomaiy svsleni of larnl tenure, 
the numbeer ol peasant j>i oprietors, with very small 
holdings that are beltcT d<*sc ribi-cl as g.udcms than 
farms, iStVcny large i ho mo.st im|>or(ant crops are 
cereals Wheat is the most widcfly .md most 
extensively grown, the area umh'i it boing 
16.0(KM)0() .acies. Oats occupy 9,S0().00() acres, 

I ye, 8,000,000, barley, 1 7.SO.OOO , buckwheat, 
1,250,000: and maizcy lathc'r l('s> Barley is 
glow’ll mostly in tlie north ami and maize in 

Acjuitaine Of count in-s for winch slafistic.s are 
available, France comc's next to flu* United States in 
the annual amount ol wheat produc^od. 1 ho averflge 
jirodme jier acio, however, is less than m Britain. 

( )1 hei ( I ops in ordci of inipoi tarn e .ii v thej \ me, 
jiotato, iqangold, becd. olive, mulbeiry, ^ol/.a, hemp, 
flax, and tobacco 1 ho imilberrv is grciwn (liielly 
in tlio Rhone Valley as fcx.)d for the silkwonn, and 
the olive llouiishcs in I'rovencc Beet is mc>st 
largely grown in the north, in Idamlers and 
I^icardy , much is ah*' » grown in Bne, Beaiice, ami 
Lmiagno Bail is used for the jnodm lion of sugar, 
but the bulk for the manulac ture ol .spirit. 

'llie jinmipal animals -I-cpt arc; Sheep, cattle, 
j'lgs, ancl horses, the iiumbeis being — sheep, 
17,500,000, cacttle 14, 000, ()()() ; pigs, 7,000,000; 
and horse"., 8,000,000. Tliei e are also ■ about 
1,500,000 g cats kept. I'hcj sheej) ate most 
nunieious m the hilly lands of Champagne ancl 
the neiffld)c.urhoc)cl, thc^ Ardenncji*, the hills of the 
northein [fljin, and the^slojics of the Alps ancl the 
CcNcnnes 'I'he chief iiorse-brcecli^ distrusts arc in 
Flanders in the noitli and the rc-gion betweem the 
K>wer Lcjiic* and the Gironde. Cattj^ are raised, for 
dairying m Noun- 'v, Buttany, and other parts 
of the'noitli, in tho valley of the Saonc, ancl on the 
lower Ring ]>ortions of the Cei^ral^dSleau. 

The Vino. F ranc c proejm es more wine, and that 
of a^hetter quality, than any other country, Italy 
following second, and Sj:>am third. !Altogcther more 
thaij 1.500,000 people are engaged .in the wine 
industry. 
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Formerfjr the vine was grown throughout France, 
but now its cultivation on a large scale does not 
begin until we reach the latitude of Paris, the yield 
further north being uncertain in some years and 
the quality of the wine poor. The chief areas are 
in the basin of the Gironde, in Champagne, Bur- 
gundy, and the lower Rhone basin. Champagne 
grown on the chalk hills, in the basins of the Marne 
and Aube, i.s marketed chiefly at Reims and 
Epernay. Burgundy grows best on the slopes 
of the Cote d'Or, where it is sheltered by the 
surrounding inountmns from the cold northern 
winds. 

The ravages of an insect pest, the phylloxeia, 
chiefly in the eighties, have had a matked effect on 
the wine trade. Up till 1878 there was always a 
considerable excess of the cxjioit ol wine In 1879 
the excess was nominal, and since then there has 
always been an excess of imports. One of the chief 
methods in combating the scourge was the destruc- 
tion of the aftected vines and the substitution of 
Amertcan plants, these latter being less liable to 
attack. 

In 1869, the most productive year on record, 
the area under cultivation was 2,643,174 hectares 
and the pioduct 70,000,000 hectolitres of wine 
Since then the area has fallen almost yearly, the 
minimum— 1,587,700 hectares — being registered m 
1902, with .slightly mou' in 1903, since when the 
average has been neaily 1,700,000. The years of 
least production and greatest excess of imports 
were from 1886 to 1892. In the middle of that 
criod, 1889, the product was only 23,224,000 
ectolitres, the average for the period being 
28,015,000. The excess of imports for the same 
period averaged 9,000,000 hectolitres. The largest 
crop of recent years was in 1900, vu., 68,532.000 
hectolitres, followed by the minimum excess of 
imports in 1901, 1,685,769 hectolitres. The year 
1900 also yielded the largest crop for the area undei 
cultivation— -42 58 hectolitres per hectaie Since 
1902 the average excess of imports has been 
4,Ot)0,Q0O hectolitres Naturally the conditions of 
1914-18 leave affected this industry, but it is certain 
to ri'vivc 

By agreement with Hungary and Portugal, the 
areas from which wines labelled with a special name 
can be made {'I'okay in Hungaiy, Port in Portugal, 
Champngne, Glared, and Burgundy in France) have 
been rigidly defined in order to keep up the 
standard of the product. 

Mineral Products and Industries. Coal and iron 
are the chief products ; silver-lead, zinc, antimony, 
copper, arsenic, and manganese are the chief metals 
beside iron. Ihe non-metallic products include salt, 
building-stone, slate, cement, phosphates and 
gy]A-,uO, from which plaster of Paris is made. 

Coal. ' Although the output of coal is growing, 
it was, in 1914, less than 40,000,000 tons per annum 
The most productive coal area is in tile north, 
which supplies Iwo-thirds of the total output, 'llic 
more iniportantf of the sn aller areas arc those around 
St. Etienne, Creusot, and Alais. Altogether there 
are about 150^000 men engaged in coal mining. 
There is a considerable import of coal from Britain, 
Germany, and Belgium. ' 

The Irof^ Jiidystry. The iron industry is 
scattered through the country at a number of 
ccnlies, by far the most important of whicEis the 
depaitment of Meurthe-et-Moselle on the east, 
which produces nine-tenths of the whole. The, chief 
towns here are Longwy, Nancy, and Briey. 


On the whole, French ironworks are concerned 
only with domestic trade, the exportj^ although 
increasing, being comparatively small. The import 
greatly exceeds the export. One reason for the 
small export is the great distance of the large pro- 
ducing centres from the sea. Domestic prices are 
largely controlled by syndicates, the largest and 
most powerful of which is the Comptoir de Longwy. 

The Cotton Industry, The chief centre of the 
cotton industry is Rouen, other towns in connection 
with it lying between Havre, Dieppe, and Evreux. 
In the north, Lille, Tourcoing, Roubaix, St. Quentin, 
and Amiens include eptton with other textile 
industries. A third district is on the slopes, and to 
the west of the Vosges, where water power is largely 
used. Here the chief towns are: Epmal, St. Die, 
Remiremont, and Senones. Nantes, Troyes, Roanne, 
and many smaller towns are also interested •in the 
industry. 

Until the rise of Bremen, Havre was second to 
Liverpool as a (.otton port. The canalisation of the 
Seine, too, makes it possible for vessels to proceed 
direct to Rouen instead of sending the raw material 
via Havre. English coal, imported direct, is also 
largely used. Marseilles imports raw cotton from 
the east, but in no great quantity. Of manufactured 
or partly manufactured material, most is obtained 
from the United Kingdom, Germany, and Switzer- 
land, the United ICingdom supplying most of the 
yarn and Germany most of the fabrics. The 
exports arc chiefly to Algeria and other French 
possessions, Algeria taking about half the total, 
and Madagascar, Indo-China, and Senegal thre^e- 
fourths of the remainder. 

Gonimorco, d he tot al ini])Oi ts before the war were 
of the average annual value of ^295,272,000, and the 
exports ^276,061 ,000. The principal imports were 
raw materials (;^ 153,000,000), and the principal 
exports manufactured goods (/1 26,000,000). Tire 
imports m order ol value are : Wool, coal and coke, 
law cotton, raw silk, oil-seeds, limber, hides and 
furs, wine, coffee, cereals, ores, cattle, flax, cotton 
goods, silk goods, woollens, and sugar. The exports 
arc ; Cotton goods, silk goods, raw wool and yarn, 
woollens, leather and leather goods, raw silk and 
yarn, linen, metal goods, chemicals, skins and furs, 
dairy produce sugar. 

The principal countries tiaded with, in order of 
their combined trade in exports and imports, are; 
The«United Kingdom (which leads easily in both 
imports and exports), Germany, Belgium, the 
United States, Algeria, Italy, Russia, Switzerland, 
Sjiain. Argentina, and Indo-Chiiu. 

The United Kingdom imports from France : Silk 
goods, woolleri goods, carnages, f'tc , butter, cotton 
goods^ wine, clotlung, sugar, leather, and leather 
goods. 

France imports from the United Kingdom : Coal, 
machinery, woollen goods and yarn, iron and copper 
and other metal, cotton goods and yarn. 

Ihe condituins above stated apply to what was 
tlu' commeicuU character of France before the 
war. These conditions will doubt be gradually 
restored, but it is impossible at present to give 
statistics which can be of any lasting value' 

Trade Centres. The Seine Basin and the 
North ; In the north of France are the provinces 
of Artois and Picardy. Here, especially around the 
twin towns of Anzin and Valenciennes, lying on 
either side of the Schelde, arc extensive coal 
deposits, the largest in France, which supply coal 
for the industries of Lille and other towns m the 
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odghbourhood. In the Seine basin are the pro- 
vinces of Mormandy, He de France, in which lies 
Pauris, Champagne, and in the east Lorraine. 

Pans (2,846,986) is the capital of France, and, 
since the dredj^ing of the Seme, its third port 
Although the bulk of its trade is local, it is in 
direct communication by ocean-going steanieis 
with Nantes and London. Like all great capitals, 
it IS a manufacturing uty, producing such a diver- 
sity of goods that a tabulation of them is impossible ; 
but, as the centre of the world of art, the produt ts 
are, to a great extent, of an artistic nature : 
jewellery, gloves, silk goods, perfumery, furniture, 
and cabinet woik. Much machinery, especially 
locomotives, is also made Some of the manu- 
factures are established in the suburban areas, as 
at St Ouen (37,866), St. Denis (64,790), and St 
Cloxuf, wheie the S6\rcs {>or( elain is now made 
Other suburbs, Ncuxlly, Boulogne, Stvres, and more 
especially Vincennes, arc' residential 

Although lying away fionrthe geometric centre of 
the country, Paris is \Mthin easy reach by route.s 
across the lowlands of the whole of the north and 
•west, and by tHc valleys through the hills with the 
Khone valley and the south. Its general position 
was detei mined originally by tlio conveigence in 
its neighbourhood of the Seine and its largei 
tributaries It w.is founded on a low island in the 
Seine, where the bifurcation of the river makes a 
narrower crossing, and at the same time alfoids 
protection from attai k 

To the south-west is the famous suburb of 
Versailles (54,820), and to the west of this St. Cyr, 
with its military college. 

Dunkirk (38.287), built on the only part of the 
coast available for inan\ milc's, is the most northerly 
port and town of Fiance, agcl the only one on the 
North Sea. It is the fourth largest of the French 
ports, and can accommodate vessels drawing 24 ft. 
of water. It deals largely with the goods to and 
from the coalfield behind it ihe principal import 
IS wool, from England and Argentina ; the 
pnncipal exports, iron and steel goods, and sugar. 

Calais (66,627), with Dover, commands the Strait 
of Dover (Pas dc' Calais), and was tcmsequently held 
by the English for centuries It has some small 
industries and is well fortified, but despite its 
intimate connection with England, stands ninth 
in the list of French ports, being concernecl more 
with passenger and mail traffic than with g^oral 
commerce, 

Dieppe (22,000), at the mouth of a small iivei 
forming a convenient harbour, is next in iniporlaiu e 
after Calais, its distant e from the English coast 
Newhaven being Urgely cumj^ nsated by the greater 
directness of the route through it between tontlon 
and Pans. 

Boulogne (51,201), on a small estuary, is ton- 
nected with Folkestone by lints of stcameis, anti 
has a nioie valuable ttacle Ilian either Calms or 
Dieppe 

Havre (132,430) is the print ipal Atlantic. : '.l - f 
France, and thC scAjnd only to Marseilles , < the 
whole^counlry. It is the hoadqiiai ters of thi* C'-ni- 
pagnie Geiierale 'lr<insatlaiitupif', and import', huge 
quantities of raw goods from the New Woiitl ; cot- 
ton, wheat, and tobacco from the United Stales; 
coffee and tobacco from Brazil , wool and hides 
from Argentina. Its proximity to the English coal- 
fields has given rise to increasing nianufaetuic's in 
and atound it 

Cherbourg (43,837), whose harbour is protected In' 


an exteniiive bresdewater, lies in the north of the 
Cotentin, where that peninsula naxrows the Eoglith 
Channel considerably, and. like Portsmouth aad 
Portland on the opjx>site coasts, is a strongly 
fortified naval station. It is connected by steamer 
with Southampton and Weymouth. 

Rouen (118,459) is now. Mine the canalisation of 
the bed of the Seine, a considerable j>oil, ranking 
with Calais and Dieppe, with accommodation for 
slops drawing 22 tt It imports cotton diiect from 
the Slates, and being vvitnin easy leach of Ixith 
English and French coal, is now the principal 
cotton town of France. 

Caen (44,4421, on the Orne, is the market and 
port for the surrounding region, 

Le Mans (65,467) is an agiicultuial centre, with 
.1 huge market for eggs and poultry. 

IaID (215,000) IS the* laigcst of the manufac luring 
towns, and, from its position, the mo.st important. 
It has large textile fac tones, producing linen, cotton, 
and woollen goods, and also non and steel manu- 
factures, pai ti< uhirly nuK'hineiy and locomotivea. 
Its central position on the low-lying frontier, between 
the valh y of the Sambre and the sea, makes it the 
principal fortified position in the north. To the 
nortli-w'cst are the twin towns of 1 ourcoing (81,671) 
and Roubaix (121,017), with which it is now joined, 
oi^ac.count of the growth ot suburb between it and 
thorn. Both these town.s have impoitant woollen 
manufactures, and a considerable trade in both the 
raw and the manufactured article Koubaix is 
known for its caijiets, and Tourcoing, owing to its 
nearness to the fiontiei, tanks as a " j)Oit," with a 
trade equal to that of Calais. 

Amiens (90.920), on the Somme, within easy 
reach of botli Dunkirk and Havre, has woollen 
manu(a< lures, as also has Si. Quentin (52,778) on 
the same iivci, at the cntraiu o of the canal joining 
it with the Seme (Oise) North fioin St. Quentin is 
Cambrai, which makes linen 

Reims (109,859), between the Aisnc and Marne 
tnbutanos of the Seine, with both of which ^ is 
connected by ranal, is an ancient town wlflch has 
depended on the woollen industry, for which the 
raw material is laigely sui>plicd by the neighbour- 
hood, for ccuit lines As the cajutal of Chamjiagne, 
it IS also the most important wine market in the 
north Of other woollen towns in this regipn, 
Sedan, to the north-east, and Troyes (53,447) to 
the south on the Scim; itself, arc the best known. 
Ihe latter is the jirmupal hosiery town of France, 
and has an important annual fair 

Nancy (110,570), at the foot r)f the Vosges, on a 
small tributary of the Mosel, is the i liief (.enlte of 
the French iron industry. It is on the canal con- 
ne( ting (he Marne. Meuse, and Mosel 
Khme, near Strass])urg * 

Brittany IfriUany is a rugged country with 
barren lulls and a high coast, difficuP of approach 
on account ff the numerous ro(*ky islands. The 
Intel lor is unfitted for agricultipic, but near the 
coast vegetables are largely rai^l, some being 
exported to Britain Ihe piiiuipal tc^wns, Rennes 
1:75.640). Brest (85.294), Loneik (46,403), St. 
Nazaiye (35,762), . ante., (110,570), are connected 
with eaHi other by canals, which |^nk up their 
rivers, St Mala and Morlaix^xp^vt vegetables to 
England Brest is the tflief naval port in the west. 
Lorifnt is a naval dockyard wheire warships arc 
built. Nantes and St. Nazaire, on the Loire, are 
engfiged in the West Indian trade. Nantes, the 
older town, si^flfered with the increase of the size 
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of sUps, from the competition of St. Nazmre at 
the mouth of the river. Now it is joined to the sea 

by a ship canal. . 

The Ioire Basin: Of the piovinces lying in 
or mainly m the Lone Jiasin, Maine, Anjou, 
OrJeAunfus, Ni vernais. and Burgundy he on the 
north and east of the river, while to the south are 
Poitou, Angoumors, 'I'ouraine, March, Berry, and 
Bourbonnais Lying chiefly on the central table- 
land are Limousin, Auvergne, and Lyonnais, and 
between Poitou and the Gironde are Aunis and 
Sainfogne, 

i'Yom Bne a canal runs parallel to the left bank 
of the nver as far up as Digoin. A similar canal 
following the right bank of the Cher and the two 
are connected by the Berry Canal. There is canal 
communication with the Seme and Yonne from 
Orleans, Jfriare and Decise, and with the Rhone 
by the Canal du Centre fiom Digoin. 

Orleans (68,614), on the noithernmost bend of 
the ruver, lies in a fertile part of Orleannai.s known 
as Beauce, while acrcjs.s the nvei is the marshy and 
barren district of the Sologno Before the advent 
of railwavih, Orleans had a large river trade, but is 
now little more than a distributing centre for the 
surrounding country. 

lours (67,601) is in the centre of a huge wine- 
growing distiK t. ^ 

Angers (82,985), at tlie jum fion of the Mayenne 
and Sarthe, is a fruit market, with slate quarries 
in the vicinity. 

UouYges (44,133) lies lii the very centre of France, 
on the Cher Canal, It m.inufactures arms. 

Roanne (35,516), just below the St. Ktionne coal- 
field, makes cotton goods. 

Clermont (58,363) and Vtchy, on the Upper 
Allior, have mineial sjinngs, the water of whuh is 
exported. 

Limoges (88,597), on the Vienne, employs the 
kaolin and other clays of the neighbouihood for 
the manufacture of poicclain and earthenware 
(,'reusot (30,000), really <»n the wateishcd of the 
Loire itnd Rhone, near the Canal du Centre, has 
largo machinery and locomotive works 

St. Etienne (146,788), on the nearest coaltield to 
the silk-jiroducing region, is second only to Lyons, 
to which it send.s coal, m the {uoduction of ribbons 
and other silk manufactuics It has also ordnaiue 
works. 

AngouUme (37,507), on Bie Charente, manu- 
factures paper Lower down the river is Cognac, 
and near the mouth, Rochefort (36,694), a naval 
station, with a rather pooi harbom. 

Thk Rhone Basin the South-East : The 
provinces of the Rhone basin are Franche Comtd, 
and , the richer portion of Burgundy, one on either 
side of Ifie Sa6ne, Languedoc in the south-west of 
the Rhone valley, Dauphiny in the east, and lYo- 
vence in the south-east. On the Spanish border is 
Roussillon. 

Lyons (472,11^), the centre of the region, lies 
partly on the Rowland between the Rhone and 
Sadne, and paf'^ly on the left bank of the former 
river. It is the ehief centre of the silk manufacture, 
and obtains coal fiom St Etienne Nimes (8Q,184), 
Montpellier [1] A 14), Avignon (48,312), Vienne, and 
others are subsic^iary^silk towns, 

Dijon (74,1 13), on the Bui gundy Canal, has been 
an important town for centuries on account of its 
position. It is one of the principal wine centres of 
Burgundy ; Macon, on the Sadne, is another v.dno 
market; Besangon (56,168), on the Doubs, at the 


foot of the Jura, is the centre of the watch-mak 
, industry. Annonay manufactures papei# 

Belfort (92,000), on one of the chief natural routes 
between France and the Rhine, ranks twelfth m 
list of " ports." ® 

Grenoble (73,022), on the Is6re, is the centre of 
the glove-making industfy, which is carried on 
throughout the surrounding region. 

Modane is the frontier station on the principal 
route — Cenis — across the Alps. 

Marseilles (517,498), to the east of the delta of the 
Rhone, whose marshes arc unsuitable for the build- 
ing of a city, IS the first port of France. In the noi th, 
the trade of France is divided among a number of 
ports. In the south, the low-lying character of the 
coast, with its shallow lagoons, and the comparative 
difficulty of reaching it from Paris, have led to the 
concentration of the bulk of the trade in this^irec- 
tion passing through Marseilles, the nearest Mediter- 
ranean port to the capital. The increase in the size 
of ships has tended to accentuate this importance, 
and, at the same time, to compensate for the loss 
of trade following on the construction of the Alpine 
tunnels. The opening of the Suef Canal was of 
great advantage to the town, which is the head- 
quarters of the Messageries Mantimes Cie. There 
are numerous small manufactures, the principal of 
which are the refining of oil and the making of soap, 
Toulon (103,549), to the east, is a great naval 
station Further east still, on the Kiviera, are 
Cannes, Nice (134,232), and the toy slate of Monaco 
with Monte Carlo, 

Carcassonne, in th(3 low valley between the basins 
of the Rhone and Garonne, is connected with* both 
by rail and the Canal du Midi, at the sca-end of 
which IS Cette. The completion of the trans- 
Byreneean railway to Saragossa and Barielona will 
increase its importance 

The Gironde: Basin and the South-West: 

The provinces of this region are Guyenne, Gascony, 
and Bearn. High up in the Pyrenees is the small 
independent rej)ubhc of Andorra Ihe whole coast 
IS low l>ang and regular, with but one break. 
Behind it are shallow lagoons, and further inland 
the infertile country known as the Landes. Along 
the banks of the Garonne, tlie Dordogne, and their 
principal tributaries are extensive vineyards, whoso 
surplus produce is exjiorted fiom Bordeaux (251,917) 
the fifth port of France Large vessels, however, do 
not ^ beyond Pauillac, nearer the. mouth 

Toulouse (149,438)* on the Garonne, where the 
Canal du Midi joins if, is in the centre of an agn- 
cultural region and a giam market Like Carcas- 
sonne, it wall benefit by a trans-Pyreneean railway. 

Biarritz is a cosmopolitan wateiang-place near the 
Spanish border. 

Pau (35,044), Cauterets, Lourdes, Bagneres de 
Bigorre, Bagneres de 1 uchon, and other small 
places along the foot of the Pyrenees have thermal 
and medicinal springs of repute 

To the above account of France, which in the 
main is what it was before the war, a few words 
must be added as to the recovered provinces of 
Alsace and Lbrraiue, which at the time of the 
issue of the first edition of the Encyclopaedia 
formed an integral part of the German Empire. 

'This territory embraces the fertile plain between 
the Rhine and the Vosges, and extends as far as 
the province of Luxemburg, Iron and coal abound 
and form a considerable source of wealth. The 
vine, tobacco, and hops are extensively cultivated, 
and in several parts the cotton industry is thriving 
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As already stated, the area is about 5,600 square 
miles, aad the population is nearly 2,000,000. Th#* 
three principal towns arc Strassburg (180.000), 
Mtihlhaiisen (100,000), and MeU (70,000), all of 
which have figured very proiiiincntly m nulitary 
history. 

(N.li — In every case the population has been 
given according to the figures supplied by the last 
census, 1911) 

Languages* Although the French of the Pans 
region is used by the bulk ol the people, a luiiuber 
of dialects are found, the duet tieing Walloon in 
the north and fYoven 9 al m the .south In the south 
the same languages are found on both sides of the 
Spanish bolder, Basque in the west, and Catalan 
iti the cast. In Brittany, scveial dialects, alike to 
Welsh, are spoken 

ftench Foreign PosseBsions. Tluse are very 
considerable and are to be found in eveiy cpiartir 
of the globe. The total area of th<*so pos.sessions is 
about 4,750,000 square miles, and tlie pojuilation 
IS a little over 40,000,000 The moie important 
of them are liere noticed in inoie or less iletail 

ALGERI/’P. Algt'iia or Algiers is leallv con- 
sidered as an integral part of Fiance, and consists 
of three departments-- Mgieis, Otaii, and Constan- 
tine This terntoiy w.is fust <K'cii))ied bv the 
French in 18v30, since when the area has been greatly 
extended, now reaching as far south us latitude 
26® N. The cast and west Imiils are W. and 
8J® E. South of 32® N. is witlun the Sahara, and 
has an arc'a altogethcT out ot pioportion to its 
importance. The logion betuecn the coast and 
32» has an area of 184,474 sfjuare miles and a 
j)opulation of about 5,O00,0U0 

rile tuo langes of the .Mias duide the country 
into thri'c natuial ic'gions: 1 he 1 c‘ll in the iioith 
compiising llic coast region and the woodeci lower 
.slopes of the adjoining mountains , a deseit legion 
with oases in lh»' .south , and bcdwecn liaise an 
and ujdand i egion w ith g' e < stiet« h<"> of alf.i gi a^s. 

The People. Until the Arab invasion in the twelfth 
century, the predominant rare was the Berber 
These were driven to the mountainous regions by 
the invaders, most of whom still lead a nomadic life. 
The most important division of the Bei beis ate the 
Kabyles, who koe}> onoimous herds of sheej) and 
goats There is a considerable Jewish clement, 
especially in the towns. Aiahic is the ])revailing 
language, many dialects of it being spokcif, 

CommunIcationB, Trade, kud Towns. Theie aio 
2,000 miles ol fust -class roads, ovet 2,000 mdcs of 
lail, and oveT 200 miles of tramway m Algc n.i 
From near the Moroccan fiontier tin railway line 
luns rouglily parallel to, and at some' dislance lK>m, 
the coast, excc'pt where it passes tluough Algiers, 
and IS connected with the* I umsian iailv\a\s Shoit 
lines connect this east and wfjst system with the 
coast at Oran, Mosiaganem , Bougie, Bhilipvillr, 
and Bone, while otheis run inland to the fkises of 
lebe^sa, Biskra, and Figig. The ports on tl, rail- 
wav^ aic connected \Mtfi Mai.seilles and ^ fi one 
another by the Compagnie Generale I'lans- 
atlantique. From Oran Jhere Is a sc-ivic'e to 
Caffhagena m Spam, and from Bone to Cor.sica 
and Sardinia, while anotiicr service lums from 
Algiers to Bordeaux via Oran, Tdngiers, and 
'Gibraltar. 

The bulk of the trade is with France. In the 
trade with* foreign countries, Great Biitain leads 
in both exports and imports. 

Of the imports, cottons are* the largest item. 


The next in order ol value are clothing, machinery 
and other metal goods, woodwork, vegetable oil, 
skins and leather, sugar, and timber. 

The chief arlicies of cxp^>ort arc wine, sheep, and 
wheat. Then come barley, wool, phosphates, cork, 
fiuit, nnc ore, iron oie, hides and skins, tobacco 
and olive oil. 

Hinfrals. The chief ores mined aie iron, £inc, and 
lead. Antimony, chrome, and maiiganoso aie also 
found. The chief iron centres are Mokra, near Bone, 
and the region behind Beni Sauf, near tlie Moroccan 
holders, from which laige quantities are exported. 
The ore generally lies dose enough to the surface to 
be obtiuned by quarrying. Ornamental stone of 
fine quality is quarried at Kleber in Oran and Ain 
Smara in Constantine. Phosphates, espodally near 
debessa, aie being largely exploited by British com- 
panies. Petroleum is known to exist in Oran, but 
u.s jet is not workeil. 

Climate and Agrieulturo. In the north the wintora 

are (ool and moist, and the summers hot t^nd dry. 
To the south, and in I'xposcd parts, the climate 
becomes more extreme, winds from the Sahara in 
summer sometinu*s being hot enough to injure the 
crop.s, as is also the occasional cold weather in 
winter. 

Ill tin* Tell tin' vini' is tlie most inqioitanl ciop, 
'Ihe ahnond, date, oiange, and tig arc also grown-' 
"extensively Wluat and li.ulcy arctheduei ceieals. 
Olive oil, the fim st that is jiicHjuceil, is made to the 
e\i<Tit ot over 1 2,0t)(>,0(K) gallons jm'I annum. 

Of the wild products, cork and alia arc chief, 
the iirca covered by the latter being 10,000,000 
acies 

MOIR)CCO 'I’be ])rinci]>al ]>ait of Morocco now 
forms a Fiench piolecloiate, in accoidance with 
the teims ol a JMaiu'O-Spanish agreement made 
m 1912 Tins louiitiy is dealt with uiuler a 
separate heading. 

lhat j)Oitioii of tin* Sahara wlucli is nomiually 
under Fieiirh <.outioI nerds no detaiic'il account, 
bf yond that it luis an estiinaled an a <9 ^bout 

1.500.000 scpiare mihs, and a ))Oj>u!ation of about 

800.000 The Sahaia disliKt is the lunlerland of 
blench WcO Africa. 

TUNIS Position, Aroa, and Popalation. Tunis, 

or Tunisia, is known locally a.s Ifrigiah or Afrikya, 
the old Roman province of Africa, fioin which tho 
whole continent takes its name It i.s the most 
noitherly countiy of Afnc^ and is bounded on tho 
north and east by tho Modi ten anean, on the west 
by Algi na, and on the south-east by Tripoli, while 
on the south-west it merges into ITonch Sahara^Ji 
The boundary with Jiipoli has been decided by a 
joint commission, and m 1911 marked with 
boundary posts from Ras Ajader on the ^gast to 
beyond (iliadames, an impoitant oasts caVavan 
centre in Iripoli, in tho south. It has an area of 
51.00Q scjuaro miles and a population estimated at 
about 2 000,000, the bulk of 'whom are Bedouin 
Arabs and Kabyles, with a coixjiderable proportion 
of Jews The Frenc h populatiofi numbers 35,000 ; 
the Italian, 81,000; and tholMaltose, 10,000, 
Greeks and other Europeans nuiAber about 3,000. 

The two lines ’ the Atlas Mountains in Algeria 
are continued in Tunis ; but while tho cUmatos of 
the two countries arc siimlar, t#io most important 
section of Tunis lies between the two ridges, and 
is^hainod and, in parts, irrigated by the river 
Majerda, which enters the sea at Porto Farina. 
Tio tho south of the Great Atlas Mountains are tho 
Schotts, or salt marshes, which extend almost from 
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thd Algerian boundary to the Gulf of Gabes. The ias a co^t line on bo^ sides of the Equator n 
.froains that at one time hllod them aie now extends inland and northward to Lake Chad 

streams inai . . . Bahr-eEGhazaf and by the terms of thclreT 

of Peace the German territory of the Kanwni 


diverted for irrigating the palm-growing area, which 
produces the finest dates in the world. 

Productions^. The native population is almost 
entirely agricultural Besides dates, olive oil of 
fine quality is produced, the oiive yards covering 
an area of about 200,000 hectares. Olive oil is the 
most important export, being valued at one-fourth 
of the v.hoh. Large areas are under esparto grass, 
much of which is exported Camels, Jiorscs, sheep, 
cattle, and goats are kept m large numbers, and 
cattle, hides, and wool are exported. Wheac, 
barley, and oats are exjiortetl, but much larger 
quantities of grain and hour are imported. In the 
north-west there are forests of cork oak. The vine 
IS extensively grown, and over 2,000,000 gallons of 
wine produced annually. Other vegetable products 
are aimond.s, pistachios, oranges, lemons, and 
shaddocks. 

The mineral output is increasing rapidly. Iron 
, ore 13 found near Kef, in the north-west, and 
phosphates near Gafsa. Zinc ore and lead ore are 
also found. 

The fisheries off the coast are valuable, but are 
mostly in the hands of foreign fishermen. The 
principal fish, in order of value, are the tunny, 

oot-a.nn an-l 


**allache, sardine, and anchovy. 

Towns and Railways. Tunis, the capital, with a 
population of 228,000, is connected with the sea 
at Goletta by a canal 21 ft. deej) cut through a 
lagoon that was formerly the mouth of the Majcrda. 
Sfax is an important poit on the noith ol the Gulf 
of Gabes Bizeria, on the north coast, has been 
made a strong naval base by the hreiich Susa is 
a port and railway centre, and, like Sfax and Gabes, 
IS the terminus of carav.m loutes Kairouan, an 
old capital, is a caravan centre. All the ports are 
connected with one another, and with France, 
Algeria, Corsica, and Malta by the Compagnie 
» Generale Transatlantique. 

Th« railways lun chiefly m (he north, where they 
are a continuation of tlie Bonc-Guelma system of 
Algeria. The principal lines radiate liom Tunis to 
Bizerta, Constantine (Algeria), Ket, Susa, and the 
east coast, and Goletta From Ivirouan a line runs 
to Susa , and there is a mineral railway from the 
Algerian border, through Gafsa to Sfax. 

Trade. The imports average over ;^24,000,000 
annually. They consist principally of iron and liard- 
ware, flour and grain, machinery, cotton goods, 
coal, timber, sugar, woollen and other textiles, 
tobacco, and petroleum. ^ The exports average 
;^3,750,000 annually, and consist principally of 
olive oil, esparto, grain ‘(chiefly oats), hides, zinc 
ore, ore, cattle, wool, lead ore, ami 

phosphates/ The bulk of the tra^de is with France 
and Algeria, Great Britain with Malta, Italy and 
Germany being thq chief foreign countries. • 
FRENCH WES I AFRICA Ihis leintory 
extends liom Mau'ilania to Dahomey It conM^ts 
of Senegal, Senegal, and Niger, French 

Guinea. Ivoiy C^ist, and Dahomey. Ihe whole 
territory is abou" 1,500,000 square miles, with a 
population of about 9.000,000 ihe pioducts ol 
this region art millet, maize, ground nuts, ncc 
gum, rubber, and (?^sto^ beans. The only industries 
arc pottery and weaving. ‘‘Ihe capital of Son^'gal 
is St. Lows (25,000) 

FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. French 
Equatorial Africa, formerly French Congo, lies 6n 
the west coast of Africa, north of thp Congo, and 


has- been added to it. It now has an area eg 
about 600,000 square miles. 

The country is not suited for settlement by 
Europeans, and the natives are not of a type to 
engage in arduous manual labour, so that attempts 
to work the natural resources have not met with 
much success. Cotiee, vanilla, and cocoa grow well, 
but woods and rubber from the forests are the 
principal products. Copper is mined to some extent 
at Mindouii. 

The poits arc Libreville, the capital of Gabun,. 
with a harbour suitable for small vessels ; and 
Loango The lack of roads and railways is a gyeat 
drawback to the development of the country. 

Brazzaville, tlic capital of Middle Congo, is oa 
the river, and so in water communication with a 
great stretch of territory ; but between it and 
Loaiigo, the nearest French port, are high ridges 
and dense forests, A railway is projected between 
the two towns, which are joined by telegraph, to 
bo ultimately linked with the German Ivast African 
system 

the capital of the noi them colony. 
Mao IS the capital of the native State of Kanem ; 
and 

Abeshr, the capital of Wadai, is the southern 
terminus of the caravan routes across the Sahara,, 
through Fezza to Benghazi on the Mediterranean. 

REUNION, Reunion (at one time called 
Bourbon) is a volcanic island, 420 miles cast of 
Madagascar. It has an area of 965 square miles and 
a population of 178,000. The highest point, Piton 
dcs Neiges m the noith- west, is 10,070 ft. high, and 
Piton des Fournaise, a still active volcano, 6,612 ft. 

On account of the mount, iinous character of the 
island, the chief towns are on or near the coast. 
Pointe'^-de<>-(jalets is tlie ( hicf port 
St. Denis, the capital, with a jiopulation of 
25,689, IS in the extreme north of the island. It 
13 connected by lail with Sk Benoit on the east 
coast and through St Paul (20,091) to St Louts 
(12,846), and St. Pierre (31,927) on the south-wTSt. 

On the south ( oast aic St Joseph and St Plnlhppe. 
Inland, facing north-east, are the Sanatoria of 
liellboum and Salazic, <it a height ot about 2,500 ft. 

A submarine cable connects the island with 
Tamatave in Madagascar. 

At first noted for coffee. Reunion l^ccame, during 
laj^t century, a great sugar producing island, until 
the extended cultiv.ation of beet in Europe, when 
it rapidly Icll off Its production of lugar is now less, 
than om'-half ot what it was fdty years ago Sugar 
13 , however, still the chief export, other exports- 
being rum, coftee, tajnoca, vamUa, and spices. 

The colony has considerable powers of self- 
government, and sends a senator and two deputies 
to Paris 

MADAGASCAR. Position, Area, t^pd Population. 

Madagascar is a large island in**the Indian Ocean, 
oft the south-east coast of Africa, from whichjH is 
separated by the Mozambique Channel, 230 miles 
wide at the narrowest part. It runs north and south 
a distance of 980 miles between parallels 12® and 
25® S., so that it lies chiefly wuthin the tropics 
The greatest width (360 miles) occurs about the 
middle. The range of longitude is from 43® to 
50J® E. The area is 228,000 square miles, and the- 
population 3,200,000. 
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Its position in the southern hemisphere corre- 
sponds roughly to that oi India in the northern 
hemisphere, Bombay being rather nearer to the 
Ecmator than Antananarivo, its capital. 

Throughout its length runs a range of high land, 
the highest point of which, Ankaratra, an extinct 
volcano, is 9,(K)0 ft. above the sea. This range, lying 
close to the east coast, gives the western half of the 
island a long slope to the sea, with some navigable 
rivers. 

A remarkable feature of the east coast is its 
evenness and straightness from Foulepomte south- 
wards for a distance of close on 500 nules. Between 
the coast and the mountains is a nanow, flat plain, 
with many lagoons, which afford navigation for 
light canocs, and might easily be connected so as 
to form a continuous waterway for such craft, 
parallel to the coast, and protec t«*d from the sea. 

The largest rivers in the west are the Betsiboka, 
Tsinbiluna, Mangoky, and Oiiilahy. These are 
navigable for light draught vessels for long dis- 
tances, which in .some cases could easily be 
extended by the artificial dealing of the dianneh 
The eastenf riveis, from the very nature of the 
country, are short and rapid, flowing thinugh deep, 
steep-sided valleys The largest is the Mangoio. 

Climate, T hero are two seasons : a hot, rainy 
season from November till April, and a cool season 
for the rest of tlie year 'Hus division is not alto- 
gether applicable to the st(‘ep eastern side, whn h, 
being exposed to the south-east tiade winds thiough- 
out tire gi eater part of the year, has a nuuh longer 
rainy season. 

The People. The people of Madagascar are known 
colkjclively as tlic Malagasy. They aie divided into 
many sections, with intermixtures m various j>arts 
of Negro, Aiab, and Melanesian blood. 'Iho 
dominant lacc are the Hovas, whose language is 
understood almost univ'or.sally. 

Ih’odudH. Allliough the island is n< h m tropical 
forfjst products, and the tr.ncral wcsalth is consider- 
able, the {irincipal ocv.npations aie agiK ullure and 
cattle reaimg, nearly 3,(X)(),000 cattle being kept 

Foreigners are allowed to hold land, and the 
minerals are nc^w being exploitc'^d, chiefly by 
Eiiiopeans, gold being the mcjst valuable* export 

Trade and Transport. Befoio the Fu-ndi occupa- 
tion there w-ere no loatls suitable for wheeled traffic, 
and goods are still carried to a large extent by 
porters 

Anfanananvo, the capital, with a population of 

75,000, stands on a fei tile and p<jj)uIous plateau, and 
has an increifsing number of administrative, educa- 
tional, and ecclesiastical buildings. The only town 
of size, be-.idea the capita', is 1^'ianarantsoa, wuth a 
populaticui cjf 27,0b0 Olh<-r towns, witli their 
population are; Tamaiavc (7,000), Andtvofavto 

(5.600) , Majun^a (4,600), Diei^o Suariz (1,.500). 
AmbosUra (3,000), 'I ulcar (3,000), Man(tnjaiy 

(2.600) , and J'url Dauphui 

■ Diei^o Suarez, at one time a separate coliu y, and 
the islands of Nossi and Saiiite Mai” '<• now 
incorporated witl Madagascar. 

dlie ca])ital i^ now linked by wagon km'Is with 
the ports of Mojunga, at the mouth ol ..le Betsi- 
boka, on tlie north-west, <incl Tamatav* on the east 
A railway is almost completed along the latter 
route. South of Taraatave, the line of lagoons 
allows small boats to traverse the coast region foi 
v:onsideraH!e distances. 

The bulk of the commerce is with France, the 
United Kingdom being a bad second. 


The exports, valued on an avora^ at a tnilUon 
stM’ling, are gold, hides, raha, rubDor, wax* and 
vanilla. 

The Comoro Islands, at the northern end of «i« 
Mozambique Channel, are also administered ai a 
art of Madagascar. They have an area of about 
50 square miles and a population of nearly 

100.000. The largest are Grande, Comoro, Moheli 
or MohiHa, Anjonan or Johanna, and M^otte. 
In Grande Comoro the forest supplies timber 
specially suited for railway sleepers. Vanilla, 
cacao, sugar, alois, and perfume plants are grown 
in the other islancis for export. 

I he teinammg Ficuch ])ossession in Africa is a 
sniall portion of the Somali Ccxisl, which needs no 
lurthc'i mention 

FRENCH INDIA AND INDO CHINA. French 
India has an area of about 196 scjuare miles, and a 
population of about 290,000. It consists of the 
live towns, AonhrArrrv (47,000), A'ari/ca/ (17.000), 
Chandana^^ar (23,000), Mah^ (10,000), .ind Yanaon 
(5,000). wuth the sui rounding territones.* Rice is 
the principal crop, and oil-seeds the chief export.# 
Pondicheriy, whu li is in monthly communication 
With Colombo by a branch of the Messageriei 
Maritimcs, together with Karikal and Mah6, exports 
goods to the value of over a million, the imports 
being alxnit a quarter of a million. Pondicnerv 
also manufactuies (otton, and is connected with 
Villapuxfw b\' a short railwa\ 

French Indo-China has an area of about 
300,000 sipiaro mill's and a population of about 

18.000. 000, im biding the lea.sod territory of the 
south-west of China on longitude IIOJ* E., known 
as Kwang-Cliau-Wan. 

'I'he boundaty of French Indo-China on the west 
is the upper Mekong. When that river cnter% the 
lowlands the boundary runs west and south-west, 
so that its lower course runs entiicly in French 
tcriitoiy. The count ly is divided into five parts : 
Tonking, Annam, Laos, Cambodia, and Cochin 
China. 

I’oNKiNd IS in the north-(*.Tst of the toiinWy, and 
consists mainly of the lower Song-ka basin. On 
the low-lying nver lands ru e is gtown for export to 
Hong-kong Sugar < ane, (ottoii, silk, laidanions, 
and tobacco are also grown 

Hanot, or Kcscho, with a population of 150,000, 
is now the capital of the whole of French Indo- 
Cliina It has some i.otton manufactures, as has 
also Haiphan^, tlir < hiol port '1 he exports, to the 
value of /2,250,000, consist chiefly of rice. Metal 
goods, ma< hincry, and textiles are imported to 
about the same amoiirt. Both imports and expoi^ 
are valued at ne.irly two and a half million sterling. 

Annam, to the .south (jf ionking, has an area of 
about 52,000 square miles, and a of 

mixed origin, ol over 6,000,000. it is divided 
longitudinally into two unequal parts by a range of 
mountains, whuh almost prevents communication 
betw'een «’ast and west. On the damp eastern slopes 
are dense lorest*^ In the lowlif^ttfls extensive irriga- 
tion works hav<‘ been made for she glowing of nee 
and other crops. * 

The I hud v '-talilc products are rice, sugar, 
timber, bamboo, lubber, and jilants yielding dyes 
and medicines The ( hie^mii^ruis are iron, coal, 
gohl, ziru , and copper 

•Hut’ (50,000) IS the capital, and Btnh Binh or 
Kanh hoa (75,000) the largesf town. Tlie ports 
t^))(n for luiropean traffic arc Xuan Day, Quinhou, 
and Turan. 
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The chief exports are rice and sugar, and chief 
imports, cottons The total value of this trade is 
only about three-quarters of a million sterling. 

Laos is an inland mountain country, which can 
be approached most easily along the Mekong, 
although this route is interrupted by rapids. It 
has an area of about 98,000 square miles and a 
population of less than 750,000. 

Vientiane is the centre of Goveinmcnt, which 
as yet, however, has not sufficient control of the 
natives to allow of commercial enterprise of any 
importance. 

Camiiodia consists mainly of part of the plain 
of the lower Mekong, although it is hilly in the 
west. It has an area of 45,000 square miles and a 
population of neatly 2,000,000. 

Pnom Penh, with a population of 50,000, is the 
capital. 

The cliicf pott, Kainpot, is suitable only for small 
vessels, most of the commerce of the country going 
down the Mekong to Saigon. The total trade is 
only ab5ut ;^200,000. 

• Cochin China, This distric t consists of the delta 
and other low-lying lands at the mouth of the 
Mekong. It has an area of 20,000 square miles and 
a population of about 3,O0O,OQO. 

The lowness of the land makes exten.sive irrigia- 
%,tion possible, and large quantities of nee are growm. 
Maize, cotton, cane sugar, tobacco, and bananas 
are also produced. Large numbers of domestic 
animal^, ospecvally pigs and buffaloes, are found. 
Large numbers of fish arc caught both in the rivers 
and in the sea 

The largest town is Cholon, with a population of 
about 130,000 inhabitants, and 5aigo«, with 51,000, 
the capital. Both have large rice mills. 

Commercially, Coclun China is the most important 
part of French Indo-China, the exports being valued 
at over /6,000.000 per annum, and the imports 
3^5,500,000. The principal exports are nee, fish 
products, pepper, cotton, and hides 

FRENCH POSSESSIONS IN AMERICA. St 
PlerrcPand Miquelon. St. Pierre and Miquelon are 
two small islands immediately to the south of 
Newfoundland, important as the base of the 
French fisheries on the Banks, in which the whole 
population is directly or indirectly engaged, but the 
soil and climate render agriculture and like pur- 
suits impo.ssiblo. St. Pierre, the smaller i.sland, is 
the more important. It ha.s an area of 10 square 
miles and a population of 4,305. Miquelon, with 
an^area of 83 square miles, has a population of only 

The commerce of the itlands consists of the 
export of cod and fish prodiu ts in exchange for 
textiles, food-stiiffs, salt, and wines. 

Frent^r*'V’/f8t Indies. In the West Indies Franco 
has Martinu\ue and the Guadeloupe group, with a 
total area of 1,069 square miles and a population 
of 372,000. 

Martinique, a v^anic island, with an area of 
381 square miles apd a population of 182,000, pio- 
duces sugar, eex o^ and rum in considerable quanti- 
ties, there being fifteen sugar works and sixtv-thiee 
distilleries. 

The largest town, Fort-de- France, has* a 

population of 2^,0€0. « 

Guadeloupe consists of the double island ot 
B^e Terre (or Guadeloupe) and Grand-Tcrt'e, 
wiUi me smaller islands of Mane Gallante, Les 
Saintes, Desirade, St. Barthelemy, and St. Martin, 
the whole having “an area of 638 square miles and 


a population of 190,000. There are valuable forests 
almost untouched. The chief exports are sugar^ 
coffee, rum, and ccicoa. 

Basse Terre, Pointe-d- Pitre, and Si. Pierre. In 
these islands the competition of beet sugar has led 
to a decline of prospenty and the disappearance of 
the planters, who are replaced by negroes and 
mixed races. Tobacco and other crops are under 
special regulations with a view to restoring the 
prosperity of the colonics. 

On the mainland of South 'America France 
possesses the territory known as French Guiana 
or Ciyenne (See Guiana ) 

FRENCH POSSESSIONS IN AUSTRALASIA.— 
France has several islands in the Pacific, and the 
most important of these is New Caledonia, which is 
mainly a penal settlement. The Society Islandsj^re 
of no real commercial importance. New Hebrides 
IS under a loint Franco-Bntish administration 
FRANKINCENSE. — A yellowish gum resin with 
a bitter taste, and possessing an agreeable odour 
when burned. It is obtained from certain sjiecies 
of firs and pines, and is brought from India, Arabia, 
and Somaliland, that fiom the first-na'med country 
being the best in quality. It is employed in many 
religious rites,* for certain kinds of plasters, and for 
fumigating powders 

FRAU1).~J Taiid is a word of very wide significa- 
tion, and IS often used to denote any dishonest 
dealing , but in law it has come to mean, generally 
speaking, a false representation of facts, made 
with a full knowledge of its falsehood, or made 
recklessly without any belief m its truth, or not 
caiing whether it is true or not, with the intention 
that such repieseiitation should be acted upon by 
the patty who is defrauded, and actually inducing 
him to act upon it. 

Fraud is always a good ground for seeking the 
avoidance of a contract, although it does not of 
itself render the contract void When a person has 
been induced to enter into a contract by leason 
of a fraudulent rcpresenlation, lie may cither 
repudiate the contiai t or he may adopt it , but in 
the latter case he is eutitlcd to sue fot any damages 
wliK h he may have sustained It is, however, 
important that the person who has been defrauded 
should take action without undue delay, otherwise 
he will bo (.oiisideri'd to have waived his rights 

Any fraudulent statements which are made in 
wilting as to a person's financial stability, and 
upon which another person acts to his c>wn detri- 
ment, may give use to an action for deceit {qv). 
Again, (hiectors are liable for fraudulent state- 
me’iUs contained in a prospectus inviting the public 
to apply for shaics in a joint stock company, unless 
they aie able to claim the protection aceprded by 
the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, which 
has now tcplacecl the special provisions contained 
in the Directors' Liability Act, 1890. 

Also a principal is liable for the fraud of his 
agent, if such fraud is connected with the ordinary 
conduct of the agency {qv ). 

Gifts and conveyances of prc^iert'^, whether of 
' lands or chattels, are fraudulent if they are rrjade- 
for the purpose of delaying or defri^iiding creditors, 
and as such they are iinll and void against the 
creditors This rule, however, does not extend to 
conveyances that are made for valuable considera- 
. tion and bond fide to persons who hav^ no notice 
of the fraud. But there may be circumstances in 
which fraud will be presumed from the very nature 
of the transactions. 
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As to fraudulent transactions m bankruptcy, see 

Fraudulent Preference. 

FRAUDS, STATUTE OF.— The SUtute of Frauds 
(29 Car. 2, c. 3), which was passed in 1677, still 
remains one of the keystones of English law, and a 
peat practical protection of the citizen against 
bojpis or vexatious or fraudulent actions at law. 
This protection it affords by re<juiring certain 
transactions to be put into wiiting, and by pro- 
viding that in certain other cases an action clinnot 
be brought to enforce a promise or contract unless 
the terms of the alleged contract are evideiited by 
some adequate written document. The first class 
may be dismissed in a few words, since, though of 
the greatest possible imporlame to conveyaiuers 
and those having dealings in land, they are not 
intimately connected with ordinary meicantile 
tran^ctions — they provide, as supplemented by 
the Law of Real Property Act, 1845, that all con- 
veyances of land, all legal mortgages, and all leases 
of land or buildings for more than three years, or 
where the rent is not equal to two- thirds of the 
annual value of the premises, and all assignments 
and sui i enderstd leases, must be made by deed {<] e ) 
The other class demands more detailed treatment. 
By Section 4 of the Act it is jirovided that — 

No action shall bo brought (1) whereby to 
chaige any executor or administrator upon any 
S])ecial jiromise to answer damages out of his own 
estate ; or 

“ (2) hereby to charge the defendant upon any 
special promise to answer for the debt, default, or 
miscarriage of another person ; or 

“ (3) to charge any jierson upon any agreement 
made in consideialioii of marriage; or 

“ (4) upon any contract or sale of lands, teno* 
ments, or hereditaments, or any interest m or 
conceining them , or 

" (5) uj>on any agreement that is not to be 
perfoirned uathin the space of one yeai from the 
making thereof : unless the agreement upon 
wluch such action shall be brought, or some 
memorandum or note thereof, shall be in writing, 
and signed by the party to be charged therewith, 
01 some otlier pcr.Min thereunto by him lawfully 
authorised ” 

It will be observed that the presence or absence of 
writing does not affect the validity of the contract 
in question , all that the Section ]>rovide3 is that a 
party shall not have the assistance of the courts of 
law to enforce his lights m any one of these 
particular contracts, unless he has obtained, befoie 
action is brought, such a memoiandum or ntito in 
writing, signed by or on behalf of the other party, 
as satisfies the r<|<iuirements of the statute 

Of the five special contracts named m tho Section, 
only Nos. (2) and (5) really conic within the range 
of mercantile transactions. Contracts of guarantee 
or suretyship are fully treated under the heading 
Guarantee [qv ), and there only remains the con- 
tract extending over a yeair to be dealt with in ibis 
article 

As legards rcnti.'cts of this nature, tin; atute 
only applies where the contract clearly shoves that 
the fai ti^ contemplated tliat its perfe mance 
should extend ovit a longer jieriod than one year ; 
if it is possible that the contract may lie performed 
within the year by both parties, though, in fact, it 
is not so performed, the statute does not appl> . 
On the othei*hand. the mere fact that a contract, 
which contemplates that its performance will ex^nci 
over a longer period than a year, may be terminated. 


or ia, in fact, terminated during the year, doe® not 
prevent the ajiplication of the statute. The queatioo 
whether the statute applies or not is often raised in 
connection with contracts of service (as to these, 
see Mastfr and Servant) ; if the contract of 
service is for more than a year, or is for a yoax'i 
service to commence at a future day, it must be 
evidenced by writing For legal icasons which wo 
need not here enter into, it has been held that R 
contract for a year's service to commence on the 
day after the day on which the agri^jrnent is made 
is not wthm the statute, and does not retpiire to 
be in writing (see Smith v. Cold Ccnist and /IskafUi 
Explorers, Ltd, 1903, 1 K.B 538). A liiring for 
an indefinite period, and a geneial hiring from year 
to year, are not witlun tho statute;. An agreement 
for employment for a iienod of two or more years, 
subjo(.t to six months’ notice on either aide cluriug 
the period, is within the statute, and must be 
evidenced by wilting {llanau v. Ehrhch, 1912, 
C 39) 

The memoran<lum or note in writing requiFod by 
the statute need not be made at the tune the con- 
tract is entered into , it is sulhcient if it is obtained 
at any time before tho writ oi summons is issued, 
whi( h commences tlu^ action bi ought to enforce tho 
foiitiact. No special form h r(H]uired. and it need 
not be in the natuic of an agieement, so long m it 
sets out tho parties, either by name or sumciont 
<lescnption, tho consideration (qv), the subject- 
matter, and the othei terms of tho contract, '•and 
bears tho essential signature. If these felements are 
present in a document having no relation at all to 
the actual contract, or even denying its existence 
or repudiating it, that document may be used as 
evidence of tho contract, in order to satisfy the 
statute. A recital in a deed or will, a receipt, an 
entry in a minute book, a telegram, an affidavit,' 
a bill oi exchange, a letter from the .hdendant to a 
third person, have all been held to be sufficient 
wlien they contained the necessary details. Two or 
more documents may be lead together so as to 
make a memorandum ; a common example of^his 
is a letter and the envelope in which it was delivered, 
whc'rc the letter contains all the necessary matter 
but the name of the addri'ssee, which may be 
supplied by tho production of the envelope. 

The signature may bo in ink, in pencil, by means 
of a rubber or other stamp, by initials, and even a 
printed heading of the name of tho party has been 
held a sutficicut signature him when tho rest of 
the document was in his handwnting The signature 
on the form of instructions for a telegram is sufficient 
and if a person unable write makes a mark, or 
has his hand guided while he holds tho pen, there 
is a signature that mecjts the requirement. The 
Signature, however made, must be so as 

to show that it was intended to relate to and 
authenticate the whole document ; and if it does 
this it does not matter whether it is placed at the 
foot, the top. or in the body of the document. The 
signature may be made by an agR;it, but in such a 
case tho plainlifT must be in a p<Uition to prove 
;hat the agent had authority to sign. 

Tho memoiand n or n itc, or one of tho docu- 
ments constituting it, if it ha.s to be read from 
seveial documents, may require to^btf stamped with 
a 6d stamp. (See Agreement for the documents 
thateare exempt from stamp duty ) 

Until tho passing of tho Sale of Goods Act, 1^93, 
toirtra( ts for the sale of goods above the value of 
£10 had to comply with tho nequirements of 
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Section 1? of the Statute of Frauds, but that 
Section was repealed and re-enacted by Section 4 
of the later Act. (See Salk op Goods ) 

Other Sections of the Statute of Frauds require 
that all declarations or creations of trusts of lands, 
except those arising by implication of law, and all 
grants and assignments of trusts, must bo in 
writing in order to bo valid. 

FRAIIDUIKNT C’ONVKYANCE.— A voluntary 
conveyani e winch is made by a person who after- 
wards becomes banknqit within a certain period 
of time after the execution of the conveyance 
Any such volunlaty conveyance made within two 
years of the bankruptcy is absolutely null and 
void, and if made within ten years of the bank- 
ruptcy it IS also null and void, unless it is proved 
that at the time ot the making of the conveyance 
the bankrupt was able to pay his debts m full 
without taking into consideration the property 
comprised in the conveyance 
FRAUDULENT DEBTORS. — The administration 
of the.law of bankruptcy would be a matter of some 
difficulty, unless it were possible to visit the fraudu- 
lent debtor with pains and penalties. 

By an Act passed in 1869 — the Debtors' Ac t {(j.v.) 
— it was accordingly piovidcd that any person 
adjudged a bankiupt is guilty of a misdemeanour, 
and on conviction may be imprisoned with hard 
labour in each of the following cases, unless he 
sati'ihes the court he had no intent to deftaud — 

(1) If he does not fully and truly discover to the 
trustee (in bankruptcy) all his property, and how, 
and to whom, and for what consideration, and when 
he disposed of any part thereof, except such part 
as has been disposed of in the ordinary way of his 
trade (if any) or laid out in the ordinary expense 
of his family ; 

(2) If he does not deliver up to the trustee, 
property in his custody or under his control, and 
which he is lequircd by law to deliver up ; 

{3) If he does not deliver up to such trustee, or 
as ne directs, all books, etc , in his custody or under 
his (^ntrol relating to his property or affairs ; 

(4) If after the presentation of a petition, or 
within four months next before that date, he con- 
ceals any part of his property to the value of 
or upwards, or conceals any debt due to oi from 
him ; 

{5) If he makes any matciial omission in any 
statement relating to his aflairs. 

The law has been strengthen xl in seveial respects 
against fraudulent debtors by the various Bank- 
ruptcy Acts, more particularly by the last of them, 
namely, that of 1914, aiul,ja bankrupt also commits 
an offence if, after the presentation of a petition 
by or against him, or within four months next 
befoj^ft^cji presentation, he fiaudulently removes 
any part of his jiropeily of the value of ;flO or 
upwards ; or if, knowing or befieving that a false 
debt has been proved by any person under the 
bankruptcy, he fails for a 'month to inform the 
trustee of the fact". 

He also comqy.ts offences in the following cases, 
unless the com r is satisfied that he had no intent i 
to conceal the state of his affairs or to defeat the 
law — 

(a) If after the presentation of a petition he pre- 
vents the produefton Lf any book, etc., affecting or 
relating to his property or affairs ; 

' (6) If after th3 presentation of a petition, or' 

within si.x months next before such presentation, 
he conceals, de^roys, mutilates, or falsifies, of is 


privy to the concealment, destruction, etc., of any 
book or document affecting or relating to his 
property or affairs ; 

(c) If after petition by or against him, or within 
.six months next before the date of the petition, 
he makes or is privy to the making of any false 
entry in any book or document affecting or relating 
to his property or affairs. 

He also commits offences in the following cases — 
{a) If after the presentation of ,a petition or 
within si.x months next before such presentation 
he fraudulently parts with, alters, or makes any 
omission, or is privy to the fraudulently parting 
with, altering, or making any omission in any 
document affecting or relating to his property or 
affairs , 

{h) If after the' presentation of a petition, or at 
any meeting of his creditors witlun six months 
next before such presentation, he attempts to 
account for any part of his property by fictitious 
losses or expenses ; 

{c) If within six months next before the pre- 
sentation of a petition he, by any false representa- 
tion or any other fraud, has obtained any pioperty 
on credit and has not paid for the same ; 

{d) If he IS guilty of any false representation 
or other fraud for the purpose of obtaining the 
consent of his creditors or any of them to any 
agreement with reference to his affairs or his 
bankruptcy. 

If a debtor is a trader, he commits an offence 
(unless he satisfies the court that he had no intent 
to dciraud) if within six mnnths Ueforc the date 
of a petition he obtains under the false pretence of 
carrying on business and dealing in the ordinary 
way of his trade, any property on credit, and has 
not paid for the same ; or if he j)awns, pledges, or 
disposes, otherwise than in the ordinary way of 
his trade, of any property which he has obtained 
on crcxlit and has not paid tor, unless tlio court i.s 
satisfied tliat he had no intention to defraud. 

In relation to bankruptcy, it is also ncccssaiy to 
bear in mind the following offences — 

If a man who is adjudged bankrupt, or in respect 
of whose estate a receiving order has been made, 
either after the presentation of a jietition or within 
four months before that date quits England and 
takes with him or attempts to take any property 
to the amount of /20 or upwards, which ought by 
law to be divided among his creditors, he shall 
(unless the court is siitisfied that he had no intent 
to defraud) be guilty of felony and punishable with 
one year's imprisonment. Again, where an undis- 
aharged bankrupt obtains credit to the extent of 
;^I0 or upwards, whether by himself or m conjunc- 
tion with some other person, from any person 
without informing such jiersofi that he is an 
undischarged bankrupt, he is guilty of a 
misdemeanour. 

In the application of the provisions of the Act 
of 1914, to books of account relating to trade 
or business — their non-production, concealment, 
mutilation, falsification, etc.-rjlhe^ period of two 
years before the presentation of the bankruptcy 
petition IS substituted for the period of six rrt’onths 
■which IS otherwise stipulated for# 

There are other offences of which a debtor may 
be found guilty wholly apart from the law of 
bankruptcy. Thus it is an offence — 

(a) it in' incurring any debt or liability, a man 
obt^ns credit under false pretences, or by means 
of any other fraud ; 
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(6) if he has with intent to tlcfraud his creditors, 
or any of them, made or caused to be made any 
gift, delivery, or transfer of, or any charge on, his 
property ; 

(c) if he has with intent to defraud his creditors 
concealed or • removed any part of lus property 
since or within two months before the date of any 
unsatisfied judgment or order for payment of 
money obtained against him 

If a trusten in bankruptcy reports that a bank- 
rupt has been guilty of an offence, the court, if 
satisfied on the representation of any cj-cditor or 
member of the committee of inspection that the 
bankrupt is guilty, and that there is reasonable 
probability of a conviction, may order the tiustee 
to prosecute. The court will not try the question 
whether the evidence is sufhcient to induce a jury 
to flhd the prisoner guilty, but a prosecution will 
not be diiected on mere suspicion. Wheie there is 
ground to believe that the bankrupt or any other 
person has been guilty of th** offences above 
referred to, the court may commit him for trial, 
and may take depositions, and bind over wit- 
nesses to appear, admit the act used to bail, or 
otherwise Where a debtor has been guilty of any 
criminal offence, he does not become exempt from 
prosecution by reason that he has obtained Ins 
discharge or that a composition or scheme of 
arrangement has been accepted or aiiiirovcd. 

FRAUDULENT PREFERENCE {and see Undue 
pREFEKKNCi ) — A " fraudulent preference " means 
ayrnent made by a debtor to some one or more of 
IS creditors with a view to putting him or them 
in a position of advantage cumjiaied with other 
creditors Thus, if a man wTo owed ^{^1,000 to 
various creditors made over all his assets (say, 
_i/|200) to one crcditoi to whom he o\sed that sum, 
there would bo nothing loft for otlier creditors 
The law of bankruptcy, therefore, provides that 
every conveyance or transfeience of property, or* 
chatgc thereon made, every payment made, every 
obligation iiKurred, and every judicial proceeding 
taken or suffered by any person unable to pay his 
debts as they become due from lus own money, in 
favour of any creditor, or any peison in trust for 
any creditor, with a view of giving sur h creditor 
a prefeience over the other creditors, sliall, if the 
person making, taking, paying, or suffering the 
same is adjudged bankrujit on a bankruptcy peti- 
tion jmesented within three months after the date 
of making or taking, paying, or suffering the same, 
be deemed fraudulent and void as against the 
trustee m the oankruptcy. The lights of any per- 
son making title in good faith and for valuab.e 
consideration thfough oi under a creditor of the 
bankrupt are not, hc^wever, affected A debtor 
making any conve^’^ance or transfer of his propeity, 
which IS void as a fraudulent piefciencc, commits 
an act of bankrujhcy {(/ v ) Jt is essential (1) that 
the convc\ance, etc , be by a penson unable to ];a>' 
his debts as they become clue , (2) that it be i inde 
with a view to giving a creditor a prefen^' - over 
-creditors It is sufVicnt, to constitute the m iitory 
fraudulent preference, that the preferring the c i editor 
was 4hc substantial, effectual, or dominaui view 
with which the debtor ma<le the prefen ice The 

preference " must be voluntary on the part of 
the debtor ; for a payment under pressure is no 
preference, unless, indeed, the desire to^prefer was 
the dominaift view operating in the mind of the 
person who made the payment. A paymerft of 
trade bills by a person who knows himself to be 


1 ^ . 

insolvent, but who is continuing to carry on bua* 
ness, is not necessarily a fraudulent preference, 
the inference being that the payment was made 
to carry on his business. The following are not 
fraudulent preferences : Payments made — in pur- 
suance of a precedent contract ; in hpprehension 
of legal proceedings , where the debtor honestly 
believes he is under legal obligation to pay ; wit^ a 
view to preventing a surety being called upontopay. 
That the object of the legislature is to jDrevent 
every kind of fraudulent preference appears 
the provision that " to suffer a judicial proceeding ” 
IS to be guilty of a fraudulent preference The owwf 
of proving that a transaction is a fraudulent pre- 
ference lies on the trustee m bankruptcy ; and it 
will not be sufficient to show that the debtor was 
insolvent ; he must give some evidence of a desire 
to prefer on the pait of a debtor. In calculating 
the period of three months, the day of presentation 
ot the petition is to be excluded. The fax t that an 
undue preference is given to a creditor is ground 
for lefusrng the discharge. An undue prefefence is 
wider than a fraudulent preference To pay a 
creditoi in full, although lie was likely to bo a 
picferred creditor, would be to show him undue 
preference. 

FREE ALONGSIDE SHIP.— 1 Ins is a cmnmcrcial 
phrase mduatmg that goods are sold, including 
free delivery, alongside the .ship. The cost of 
placing the goods on boaid the ship must be borne 
by the pure iui.ser 

FREEBEN€H.-^This is the right of a widow to 
a life interest in the copyhold estates of her 
deceased intestate husband under r (‘rtam condi- 
tions It has b»;en thus treated of by a well-known 
legal authority : “ .A sper i.il r.ustom is required to 
entiile the wile to any interest in the lands of her 
husband after Ins decease. Where such custom 
exists, the w'lfc’s inteiest is leimed hei freelxmrh, 
and it generally ronsi.sts of a life intere.st in one 
divided third part of the lands, or somctimc.s of a 
life interest in the entirety " Obviously, therefore, 
ircebeni h roriesponds in many resj)ecTs to cRiwcr, 
which is the widow's right in res]>ect of the 
freeholds of her deceased intestate husband. (See 
Dowfk, Inti- STACY ) 

FREEHOLD PROPERTY. -- Three kinds of 
estat<‘s arc known as freehold projierty, viz., lands 
hckl in fee simple, m fee tail, or tor life. Each of 
these estates is dealt with in sepaiatc articlofe! 
But, in comnion l.irlguage, an estate of freehold la 
generally taken to signify an estate in fee simple, 
which IS the highest, form of j)ropcrt> which can be 
held in land, and which for most jiractical pur- 
posi‘s means absolute ownership In such a case 
the holder, or tenant in fee siniplo as he is 
te( hnnally (ailed, ran dispose of his by 

conv(‘ 3 ing the ‘^ame dining his lifetime *or devising 
it by will, whereas in the case of a tenancy in fee 
tail the law rlircs Is tl^o method* of its devolution; 
and in tlie case of a tenancy forjife it comes to an 
end on tile’s death of a tenant, thfi-igh each of these 
last two •tenants may deal witliHhe land during 
* Ins lifetime to a certain limited extent. In theory, 
as IS well known, re is no such thing as absolute 
owneVshiji of land, and any holder is at the best a 
tenant of the Crown, even jihough Tio services arc 
demandrvl or due • 

FREE OF ALL AVERAGE.—This phrase signifiet 
that no claims made for general and particulai 
av|?rage can be lecovered under any marine insur 
ance policy which contains this clause. Th( 
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insurance u&cler such a policy is against total loss 
only. (See Average ) 

F^EE OP CAPTURE AND 8EIZURE.~The 

modern Lloyd's marine policy contains the follow- 
ing warranty : " Warranted free of capture, seizure, 
and detention, and the consequences thereof, or of 
any attempt thereat, piracy excepted, and also 
from all consequences of hostilities or warlike 
opbrations, whether before or after declaration of 
war." The object of tins warranty is to free the 
underwriters from hability under the words 
" arrests, restraints, and detainments " in the 
policy. " In the construction of this warranty, it is 
observable that ' capture ' and ' seizure ' do not 
mean the same thing. ‘ Capture ’ would seem pro- 
perly to include every act of seizing or taking by 
an enemy or belligerent. ‘ Seizure ' seems to be a 
larger teim than ' capture,' and goes beyond it, and 
may reasonably be interpreted to embrace every 
act of taking forcible possession either by a lawful 
authority or by overpowering force " {Cory v. Burr, 
1883, S'App. Cas. at p. 405). If a ship with such a 
warranty is lost under such circumstances that the 
proximate cause of loss is perils of the seas, though 
she 13 also captured and condemned, the under- 
writer will not be protected by the warranty ; on 
the other hand, although she may have been 
severely damaged by sea perils and thereby exposed 
to seizure, yet if the capture and condemnation are 
the proximate cause of loss, the undervvrriter will be 
discharged. 

FREE OP PARTICULAR AVERAGE.— In those 
cases where such a clause is inserted in a marine 
insurance policy, the underwriters {q v ) only insure 
the goods which are covered by the policy against 
damage or partial loss in case the ship, craft, or 
any conveyance, or the interest insured, is stranded, 
sunk, burned, on fire, or in collision. The ordinary 
perils of the sea are not insuied against, even 
though the goods may be rendered absolutely 
worthless. When an insurance is effected in this 
manner, the goods are said to be free of particular 
average. 

FREE ON BOARD. — Tlus term signifies that the 
vendor of the goods putsi them on board ship free 
of all charges to the purchaser. 

FREE ON BOARD AND TRIMMED.— This is a 
phrase used in the coal trade. Sales of bunker coal 
are usually made " F.O.B and Trimmed," which 
means that the coal shall be properly stowetl after 
being put on board. 

FREE OVERSIDE. — When goods are sold " free 
overside," the responsibility of the seller ceases as 
soon as the goods leave the slings overside the ship, 
and in such a case the buyer must provide his own 
barge or vessel in which to receive them. 

PRSfi-TORT. — Any port in which no export or 
import duties are levied. This is the proper meaning 
of the term, but it is also applied to certain Chinese 
ports which are equally open_to all nations fbr pur- 
poses of trade, irrespective oi any duties which are 
charged . 

FREE TRADF: — The abolition of the Corn Laws 
in 1846 was a strijking climax to a movement in the ' 
direction of what its friends call " the removal of 
interference," or the " liberty "of the subject, and 
what its oppoheij+s c^ll " Anarchy plus the con- 
stable." It marked tne trmmph of the " obvious 
and simple system of natural liberty," when, all 
systems of pr^feVence and restraint were taken 
away, so that each man could pursue his oym 
interest in his own way, and bring both his industry 


and capital into competition with those of any 
othex* man or order of men. This is, indeed, the 
meaning that must be attached to the expression 
" Free Trade." It implies not absolutely uncon- 
trolled traffic, but (1) a removal of all artificial 
restrictions on any particular industry ; (2) the 

abolition of bounties, or other artificial encourage- 
ments to industry ; (3) the adoption of a tariff for 
revenue purposes solely ; and, consequently, {4} 
wliere customs duties are levied, the imposition 
of equivalent excise duties. The essence- of the 
policy is equality and uniformity in the financial 
treatment of all produce of the same kind, whether 
home, colonial, or foreign. The arguments which,, 
aided by the circumstances of the time — “ Famine 
itself joined the Anti-Corn Law League " — ulti- 
mately succeeded in persuading our legislature to- 
adopt Free Trade as a principle were — ** 

1. Protection diverts industry from more to les.s- 
advantageous employment. Freedom from restraint 
is calculated to give the best direction to the capital 
and industry of the country. ITotection always- 
involves a loss. If manufactured goods are, owing 
to prohibition or restriction of forAgn products, 
pioduced at home when they could be more 
cheaply imported from abroad, w'c lose the 
difference between what we should have paid 
and what we aic now obliged to pay. Tlic 
difference goes to the home producer to compensate 
him for producing under less favourable conditions 
than those of his foreign rival. For, unless ho 
has a monopoly against his countrymen, he will 
not bo enabled to retain exceptional profits. If 
agricultural produce must pay custom, we pay 
dearer for our food. The difference is, partly, 
indemnity for loss to’ those who prodm e the 
amount of corn formerly impoited; for this last 
increment will be produced in the least advan- 
tageous circumstances, and the cost of production 
of this portion regulates the price of the whole- 
supply. But the increased price is mainly pay- 
ment to the landlords in increased rents. The 
freest import of wheat certainly assures abundance- 
and cheapness, while trade is undisturbed. That 
country is most steadily as well as most abundantly 
supplied with food wliich draws its supplies from- 
.the largest surface. " It is ridiculous to found a 
general system of policy on so chimerical a danger 
as that of being at war with all the nations of the 
world at once ; or to suppose that, even if inferior 
at sea, a whole country could be blockaded like a 
town, or that the growers of food m other countries- 
would not be as anxious not to lose afi advantageous 
rnfarket, as we should be iKit to be deprived of their 
corn " (J. S. Mill). 

The position here considered is that w-hich 
existed before the Great War of 1914-18 The 
circumstances of those years made the speculations 
of the great advocates of Free Trade very question- 
able for that exceptional period. The subject, 
however, is too highly controversial for discussion 
m these pages, and the whole matter cannot be 
treated except in the most genff^ral ilianncr. 

Free Trade considers the consumer ; Protection* 
regards primarily the producer. Cheapness of’sup- 
plies IS the aim of the one, abundance of employ- 
ment is the object of the other. The freest importa- 
tion of goods, says the Free Trader, will not affect 
the industry of a country : it will only decide in 
what direction it shall be applied ; fof* the imports 
must be paid for, and the payments must be by 
exports. The labour and capital might, owing to 
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ioceiga competition, have to be diverted to ** some- 
thing else ’ ; • but this would speedily happen. 
New occupations would be found, and the former 
supplies would be obtained by Iws labour, or larger 
supplies by the same labour. The assumption here 
is, of course, the perfect mobility of capital and 
labour ; but as the great apostle of Free Trade, 
Adam Smith himself, said : "It is evident from 
expcnence that a man is, of all sorts of baggage, 
the most difficult to be transported." A workman 
with a highly specialised training will find it difficult 
to find corresponding trades for the exert ise of his 
skill. The transference will, no doubt, be effected 
after a longer or shorter interval ; but the period 
ot trausiUon may be one ol great hartlshij) bpon 
this matter corn [xin son used to be made with 
Germany before the war. At the present moment 
such cdiiipansons are not at all rt levant. 

The very fact that an industry must be protected 
means that it involves an uneconomic application 
of labour and capital. Though it might be possible 
to grow grapes in Scotland and even to make some 
tolerable wine from them, it will be much cheaper 
to import the gfapes and wine from France, and 
the quality of ^th will be higher. There is mani- 
fest absurdity in attempting to divert capital and 
labour to the protluction of* home-made wine. 
Remove Protection, and there is a saving all round : 
the return jit < viuusly was st) much wheat toi so much 
labour employed on the field ; the retuin is now 
more w’heat for the s<une labour employed in the 
cotton factory or the iron works This argument, 
says he who advocates the fostenng of vaiicd 
industries, has retercnco to the moment only ; a 
temporary loss may 1^ replaced by a. far greater 
permanent benefit. The advantages that one 
country has over another in the production of a 
certain article may not be natiiial, but due simply 
to the start obtained. A trifling sacrifice in the 
present owing to increased prices may result m the 
establishing of a flourishing m lustry, able after a 
while to ])rodiice more cheaply than the foreigner. 
The loss of present enjoyment is moie than balanced 
by the gam in productive power. And, indeed, 
John Stuart Mill gave the s^inction of his great 
.’uthonty to this " infant industries argument " 

" Protective duties can be defensible, on meie 
grounds of political econc:>my, when they are 
imposed temporanly (especially in a young and 
rising nation) in hopes of naturalising a foreign 
industry in itself perfectly suitable to the circum- 
stances. The superiority of one country over 
another in a brailch of industry often arises only 
from its having begun sooner. A country which 
has this skill and «experience to acquire may, iii 
other respects, be better adapted to the production 
than those earlier in the field." 

Our self-governing Dominions have acted accord- 
ing to this reasoning ; and though their mtant 
industries ought now to have reac hed maturity, the 
protection deemed needtul for them when youmi -o .1 
tender is not taken away. Few may be ly 
benefited by the pj^tective duties, but i my 
imagine that they are; and both parties unite m 
oppositron when removal is mooted. Moreov(,r, it 
is only to be expected that the State, with i's ever- 
pressing want of money, will be little anxious to 
abolish the only taxes which have zealous and 
enthusiastic defenders. 

A variation eft the " infant industries " argument 
has recently, however, been much in vogue, A 
country adva;^ced in civilisation, where the ' ‘standard 


of life ’* is high, tnust, if it is to continue to pay 
good w'agcs, protect itself against the products ot 
paupei labour abroad. We must, say the Americans^ 
not only keep out immigrants, with a standard of 
life much lower than our ow'n ; but we must keep 
out their products too 

2. A second argument foi Free 1 1 ado was that 
greater importation would lead to greater exporta- 
tion, and wider markets would thus be obtained for 
our textiles and other goods At the time, the 
enormous impetus of the mechanical inventions had 
given Ifntam a great start in the industiial race, 
and she possessed a jiartial monopoly of manu- 
fac tines The competition ot a foreigner in the 
home market was undreamt of. . • i 

The nations of the world were to remain agncul- 
tural and dejicnd on us for manufactures. The 
least restricted trade would be best if the hope 
and expectation had been realised ; but times have 
changed. The great nations of the world have 
refused to confine their energies to the production 
of raw material and (ckmI .stulls. They are no lohger 
simply customers or even pupils to us in manu- 
factures. Their rivalry now' is felt in neutral 
markets. And though J^ritish direction <inil skill 
is, in the first instance, utilised, it is speedily tha- 
pensed with ; and the country becomes inde- 
pendent of us for the supply of that particular 
prcKluct. And with the inci eased facilities lor 
transport now available, for transfer of both labour 
and capital, the tendency for the nroducet to plac« 
himself in the neighbourhood of the consumer will 
be strengthened. 

The great object of the " Manchestci School 
was not so much chcaj) food as wide markets ; but 
the markets are to-day .seeking a portion of their 
sujiplic.s elsewhere. Even Japan and China, where 
Lancashire once had a inonoj)oIy of cottons, are 
becoming self sufficing in respect of this corn- 
modity Wilting some* Iwi'iity ycais agcj the late 
Mr. Ocrncgic said in the liwptre of business : 

" Jajiati and China arc building factories of the 
latest and most ajijuovcd character, always w^h, 
Bntish inaclimerv and genciallv undcM British 
direction. The jute and cotton mills of India are 
numerous and increasing. It is stated that one 
British manufacturing concern sends abroad the 
complete machinery for a new mill every week." 

3 A third argument, or rather assertion of Free 
Trade advocates, was that if we adojited a policy 
of Free Trade, we should simply be taking step 
that other nations would hasten to follow. " There 
will not be a tanlf pi Europe that will not be 
changed in less than five years to’ follow your 
example," said Cobden. As things have turned out. 
wcau* piactically the single great hiee 1 rade nation, 
having refill ions w'lih a ring of Protev^ticiTist 
countries , and our exjjorters ancl nianufacttirers are 
obliged to cnnsult not their own trade regulationa 
alom*, but the tantfs oi the courrtnes with which 
they trade. „ 

\\ o must, in conclusion, howevi*r, stat e that in the 
past we have never juished the jiolicy of free imports 
to its logical conclusion We have n^t thrown open 
our ports to all good '.nthout restriction. We have 
always Ynamtained Customs for revenue purposes ; 
and at present Customs contr^ut% o%cr one-fifth 
of the revenue of the counlry. But our Free Trade 
systerr^ aimed at putting all producers on exactly 
ihe .same footing; and when foreign ^ goods were 
taxer^ an equivalent excise duty was laid on the 
same oi similar home prcniucts. In practice, some 
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small prelection might be given to the producers paid “ subject to insurance, means merely that 
of “ suLwtitutes " ; thus mineral water manu- freight Is to be paid subject to deduction for pre* 
facturers may have a wider market through the miums on insurances, but not that insurance by the 
imposition ot customs on foreign alcoholic drinks. owner is a condition precedent to his recovery of 
But since the adoption of the Free Trade policy, treight. From the moment advance freight becomes 
no duty lias been imposed with a view to handi- payable, it cannot be insured by the shipowner, 
caiipmg the foreign pioducer in his conflict with It is due at that moment, and the liability of the 
the home jiroducc r. In typical British manner person from whom it is due does not depend upon 
we arrogantly discard all ’ helps ; but, as the whether or not the ship arrives at her destination or 
Patents Acts among otheis show, we arc not upon any vicissitude of the voyage, but the jierson 
slavish adlierents to the principle of unlimited who is hable to pay the advance freight can insure 
competition Nor is it likely that any ProtecUve it. A difficulty has sometimes arisen in distinguish- 
system woiihl ever be advocated to embrace the ing in charter parties between advances of cash to 
great bulk of articles that wc can produce at meet ship's expenses and prepayment of freight, 
home. Mixleration may be trusted to operate in Where it is stipulated that the charterer shall pro- 
this directum, loo vide cash for the ship’s disbursements at the port 

FREIGHT# — Freight, in the common acceptation of loading, the cash so provided is in the nature of 
of the term, means the price for the actual trans])ort- a loan to the shipowner, and is repayable oy Wm 

ation of goods by sea from one place to another ; in any event. If the cargo arrives at its destination, 

but in its more extended sense it is applied to all these advances may be conveniently set against the 

rewards or compensation paid for the use of a ship, freight, but the repayment does not depend upon the 

including the transportation of passengers. There freight being earned. On the other hand, if freight 
is no loss of freight within a marine insurance policy, is to be paid in advance, it can in no case be 
if, having been earned, the chaiterers are entitled recovered. The dihcrencc bctweeii' an advance and 
to, and do, withhold it as a mulct or forleit. But a payment of freight in advance affects the manner 
there IS a loss of freight within a maiine policy of insuring. The charterer is the proper person to 

when the right to the mulct or lorlciture arises insure advances of freight, since he is at risk in 

from the happening of one of the perils insured respect of them. Not so advances of cash irrespective 

against. The contract for the conveyance of mer- of the freight, for these must be repaid in any event, ^ 
chandise is in its nature an entire contract, and and are, therefore, not at risk. If, then, the charter 
unless it is completely performed by the delivery of party shows that it is the intention of the parties 
the goods at the pla^^ e of destination, the merchant that the merchant making the advances shall insure 
in general derives no benefit from the time and them, that is strong evidence to show that the 
labour expended m a partial conveyance, and con- advances are to be on account of freight, 
sequently is subject to no payment whatever. When Payable. If the ship is disabled from cqm- 
al^ough the ship may have been hired by the pletmg her voyage, the shipowner may still entitle 
month or week. The cases in which a partial pay- nimself to the whole freight by forwarding the goods 
ment may be claimed are exceptions to the general by some other means to the place of destination , 
rule founded upon principles of equity and justue, but he has no right to any freight if they are not so 
as applicable to particular circumstances. On the forwarded, unless the forwarding them is dispensed 
other hand, an interruption of the regular course of with, or unless there is some new bargain upon the 
the voyage happening without the fault of the subject. If the shipowner will not forward them, the 
o\fner, does not deprive him of his freight, if the freighter is entitled to them without paying 
ship afterwards proceeds with the cargo to the place thing. The general property in the goods is m the 
of destination, as in ihe ca^e of capture and re- freighter ; the shipowner has no right to withhold 

capture ; but although the delivery of the goods at the pos.session from him, unless he has cither earned 

the place of destination is m general necessary to his freight, or is going to earn it. If no freight is 

entitle the owner to the freight, yet with respect to earned, and he declines proceeding to earn any, the 
living animals, whether men or cattle, which may freighter has a right to possession. To entitle a ship- 
frequcntly die during the voyage, without any fault owner, in the absence of a special contract, to 
or neglect of the persons belonging to the ship, it is demand pro rata freight, where the goods have 
said that if there is no express agreement whether been sold at an intermediate port (being so much 
the freight is to be paid for the loading, or for the damaged as not to be worth forw'arding) it must be 

transporting them, freight shall be paid as well for ® shown that the owner of the goods had an option 
the dead as for the living. of having them sent or of accepting them at such 

The right of the shipowner by English law to intermediate port. Actual delivery of the cargo is 
rcCaifi advance freight, notwithstanding the loss of not necessary to entitle the shipowner to freight ; 
the goods before the freight is earne<l, seems never if he is ready to deliver at the proper place, the 
to have been seriously doubted. There are two freight is then due. When the freight is payable on 
peculiarities of the English law as regards freight ; delivery, the consignee should be ready to pay it 
first, that if part of the freight is advanced and the at once, concurrently with the delivery of the goods, 
sliip IS lost, or the goods are lost, the part so He cannot require the whole of the goods contained 
advanced, although really not due under the terms in the bill of lading to be discharged before making 
of the contract, unless there has been delivery of tne any payment. By the abaridonmcnt of a ship by its 
goods, nevertheless cannot be recovered back by crew during a voyage, without any intention to 
the charterer from the shipowner ; and. secondly, retake possession, a right is given to the owner of 
that if ther^ ij^no (Stipulation to the contrary, but cargo on board to treat the contract of afireightment 
only a stipulation tha^ there shall be advance as at an end. 

freight, it is payable at the moment of starting, and MftllD6T of Cttlculatlng Freight The bill of lading 
even if not paid can be recovered by the shipowner or the charter party generally states the rate at 
from the charterer upon the loss of the ship. The which the freight is to be paid, but if it no^ 
stipulation in*a charter party, that freight shall be and the contract shows that freight is to be paid. 
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it must be calculated at the ordinary rates ruling made, the right to the freight parses to the pur« 

at the time the shipment was made. Goods shipped chaser. \Mierc the ship is mortgaged only, the mort- 

from abroad, and consigned to a merchant in this gagee does not thereby acquire the right to accruing 
country, are to be paid for (upon a demand for freight, unless he al.so takes possesjuon of the ship,, 
freight! according to their net weight, otkI not A mortgagee of a ship is not entitled to unpaid 
according to the weights expressed in the bill freight of previous voyages which became due prior 
of lading, unless there is a special tontraU so to to the date of Ins taking possession of the ship, 
pay for them In the abseiuo of an agreement. The freight may l)e assigned separately from the 
or of a unifoim custom of trade to the (ontrary, ship, before it has heew earned, or even contracted 

the rule is that, if the weights or measurements at for , and the freighter cannot safely pay it to the 

the loading port and the port of delivery differ, the shioowncT after receiving notice of the assignment. 

lowest weight oi measurement is to be taken in Payable by Whom. The person piiinanly liable 
calculating the freight. So that if the cargo has for li eight is the freighlc'r or shijipcr. Ihc actual 
swelled on the voyage, the freight is payable on the slnjipcr is liable, although he is, in fact, acting only 
quantity as shipped ; while if it has wasted, as by as agent fen another, iinlc'ss he made it clear that 

drainage or evaporation, the quantity to be taken he shippc'd for his pnncip.il. If the shipoiyoer or 

is that^on delivery. The rule as to measurement master has notice that delivery is being taken on 
may be controlled by an established uniform usage behalf of someone; else than the actual re< eiver, the 
in the particular trade. If the freight is exptcssly mere receipt of the goods is not sutticient to imply 
to be paid upon the quantity as stated m the bill that the receiver promise's to pay the fi eight per- 

of lading, it is not open to either pai ty, m the sonally. The shipowner may, however, lose Ins right 

absence of fraud, to vary the amount by showing of recouise to the slnpjier by giving credit to 'the 

that the statememt was not correct Sometimes an con.signee Wht're the master, for example, instead 

option 13 given to the consignee to pay freight on of requiimg payment of the freight in ca.sh, takes a 
the bill of lading quantity or on the weight bill of exchange from (ho consignee, for Ins own 

delivered. If the consignee, to get Ins goods convenience, when he might have got cash, the 

delivered to him, pays more than the net shipper will l>c discharged from further liability, 

weight amounts to, he may recover back the A person who presents a bill of lading, oiul takes- 

surplus. delivery of the goods under it, may become liable 

Mode of Payment. The freight is jiavablo in cash, to pay the freight ; but the cjuc'sUon is one of fact 

and should be paid m the currency of the place of m each case A promise will generally be inferred, 
payment, without deduction, unless the contiact where nothing has been done to qualify the effect 
provides otherwise. Agreements fcjr the payment of the receipt, but it is not imjihecl as a matter of 
of freight, like other mercantile contracts, may be law. The Bills of Lading Act. 1855, imposes upon 

explained by usage. Where thcie is a chartc;r party the consignee or indorsee of the bill of lading the 

covenanting for ]nTyment of freight on a right and liability to jiay height, if the property in the goods 

true delivery of tlio goods at a foreign poit, the has passc;d to him; but where the bill of lading 

freighter is not discharged by the; nia.ster there represents tliat the freight, or sumo part of it, has 
taking from the freighter'.s agenti who was furnished bc’en paid, the shqiowner < ann<^t, as against an 
with funds to pay him the freight, a bill oi exchange assignee ot the goods, who lias given value for them 
upon a third person, by whmn it IS accepted, if the on the faith of that representation, assert ftftcr- 
bill 13 not duly honoured, although the agent fails wards that it has not been jiaid. He cannot sue ^lie 
with the amount of the freight in his hands, unless assignee for that height or set up a lien for it a& 
the maste.- had the offer of a cash payment, and against him. The chaitcrer is liable for the charter 

preferred the bill for Ins own convenience. A con- pai ty freight, unless the conlrai y is c leai ly expressed, 

sigiiec of goods, or an indorsee of a bill of lading. If the charterer as.s!gns the benefit of the i baiter, 
has no right to have the value of missing goods the liability of the oiiginal charterer depends upon 
deducted from the freight payable in resjiect of whether cjr not the shipowner has ac cepted the 
the goods delivered ; but the consignee may assignee as the contacting party m his jilacc. # 
counter-claim for the damage's It is, however, A clause is often inserted in charter parties 

sometimes cxpicssly agreed tliat claims shall be known as a cesser clause, 'to the effect l^at the 

deducted. c.barterer's liability for the payment of freight, and 

Payable to Whom. The freight is payable, pn- other^subsequent pcrfermance of tlic chaitei party, 

manly, to the person with whom the contract was shall cease when the cargo has been shmped, and 

made, that is, gen<*rally, to the pci son who owned that the .shipowner shall look to the snipperB or 

the ship at the time of contrarting ; but the .ship owners of the cargo, enforcing it by means pf ^ Ijen 

may have been since sold, or assigned, or mortgaged, expressly given to the shipownc*r. Notwitl^itanding 

or its freight may have been sold or assignt*d ; if that a chartci party piovidcs that the liabilities of 

in doubt, the consignee of the goods can mterplc'ad, tlie chaitrrei ate to cease on the vessel being loaded, 

and so avoid the difficulty of deeding between the " tlie master and ownei«having a lien on the cargo 

claimants Usually the master represent ^ ihc foi all freight and demurrage under this charter 
owner, and payment of frciglit to him when <'.>* ’ , patty," the liability of the chartc'rer to pay the 

effectual as against O' claim by the owner, i.ides.s c.jiarter paity freight will continue after the vessel 

made after notice from the owner not to iciy to is loaded, if the clv’-ter party enabluB bills of lading 

him. The master of a ship has no claim on the to be niescnted in .a h a form as to make the 

accruing freight, either for his wages or for moneys owner's hen not commensurate with^thc liability 

disbursed by him for the use of the ship. He has no which is to cease. • • 

charge upon the freight for tliose claims such as to Llei^for Freight. The shiDOwner generally has a 
entitle him tc^ possession* of it, though he ha.s a right to retain the goods in his poss<;ssiori until the 
maritime lien lor them which is enforceable against freight upon them has been paid. This right is 

the shif and freight by legal proce.ss. Where a ship . terintd a hen. It docs not give the shipowner any 

has been sold after the contract of carnage has been property in the.^ocwJs, so that he cannot sell them, 
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even though the retention of them may be attended 
with expense. This right avails against the true 
owner of the goods, although lie may not be the 
person lialile for t'he freight or other charges. The 
right to lien for freight is confined to the freight 
payable on the partu ular .shipment of goods. A 
shipowner ( .innot retain thb goods for other freights 
due Irom their owner upon other transactions, 
unless an agreement to that effect has been made 
expicssly, oi unless such an agreement must be 
inferrtvl from the course of business between the 
parties, or from a general usage in the trade. There 
cannot be a usage entitling a earner to retain goods 
as against ( onsignecs to whom they belong, for debts 
due to him from the shipper. A master who has 
dell veil'd a portion of a cargo on payment of a sum 
of money on account of freight may detain the 
balance of the cargo for the balance of the freight. 
A shipowner may show an intention to give up his 
hen for*freight where he agrees that the delivery of 
the' cargo shall precede the payment of freight. 
The onus of showing that the shipowner has so 
contracted away his right of hen is on the merchant 
The shijiowner has no lien at common law for dead 
freight, but such a lien may be given by usage or 
express contract. If the shipowner takes a bill of 
'exchange for the freight, jiayable at a future date, 
he will lose his hen ; but the hen will revive if the 
bill is dishonoured befoic the goods have been 
delivered. A shipowner is not necessarily entitled 
to charge the consignee of goods with warehousing 
chaigcs or other expenses he may have incurred m 
preserving his lien ; but where a shipowner reason- 
ably keeps cargo on board to preserve his hen for 
freight, etc., he may claim demurrage during the 
detention, or time-fi eight where the ship is under 
a time-charter. 

FRKIOIIT CALCULATIONS.— When goods are 
exported they are classed by the ship^ung company 
into one of live classc.s — 1, 2, 3, 4, and Special — 
Class 1 being the highest rate of the first four and 
"^opctial" being a high or low rate, according to 
the nature or composition of the goods earned. 
A " special ” rate is quoted for goods of a special 
or dangerous character, and they are taken only 
by special arrangement, which must be made bcfoie 
the goods are despatched. Packages weighing over 
40 cwts , and all rates quoted arc per ton weight or 
Ihcasurement, ship's option, and all weight must be 
engaged in advance unless- otherwise stated. Let 
us lool#at some of the rates quoted by the shipping 
companies, and afterwards we will pa.ss to an easy 
method of working ou^ freight calculations, other 
than by rule of three. Here, then, is a list of a few 


goods as c lassed — 

‘ ^ Class, 

Acids (c,a 1 deck) . . . . , . . . . . S. 

Alum . . . . . . . . . . ^ 

Anchots (under .40 cwt.) .. .. .. ..2 

Anvils . . . . .' . . . . . . . 2 

Artists’ Colours* . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Asbestos . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Asphalte . . . . . . . . . . ... 4 

Axles . . . . . . . . . . * . . 2 

Bacon . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Barrows * . . . . . . . . . 2 

Basketware . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Bath Bricks . . ' , 3 

Bedsteads (Irchi) . . . . * 2 

Beer 3 

Belting .. .. ‘.. 1 

Bicycles . . . . . . . ., . . . . 1 


C/ass. 


Billiard Tables 





1 

Blacking 





2 

Blue 





2 

Boats* 





2 

Boilers (under 40 cwt.) 





2 

Bolts and Nuts 





2 

Books 





1 

Boots and Shoes . . 





1 

Bottles (empty) 





4 

Brandy 





1 

Brassware . . 



* 


1 

Brushware . . 





2 

Buckets 





3 

Butter 





2 

Calicoes 





1 

Caps 




1 . . 

1 

Carpets 





1 

Castings 





2 

Cement 





S. 

Chalk 





4 

Cheese 





2 

Chemical Products (not dangerous,' 



1 

Cigars 





1 

Cisterns (empty) . . 





4 

Clocks 





1 

Clothing 





1 

Coals 



per 

igreement 

Coke 





S. 

Confectionery 





2 

Cottons 





1 

Currants 





2 

Cutlery 





1 

Deals and Flooring Boards 




S. 

Dress Goods 





1 

Drugs 





\ 

Dyes 





1 

Electro Plate 





1 

Embroidery * . 





1 

Engines (under 40 cwt ) 





2 

Epsom Salts 





2 

Figs 





2 

Filteis 





2 

Fish (Preserved) 


. . ' 



2 

Flannel 





1 

Floor Cloth 





2 

Flour 





2 

Furs 





1 

Feeding Bottles 





2 

Gas Fittings 





2 

Ginger 





2 

Gloves 





1 

Glue 





2 

Granite, rough (under 40 

cwt.) 




2 

Grindstones.. 


. 



2 

Gunpowder 





S. 

Guns . . ... 





1 

Haberdashery . . • 





1 

Hams 





2 

Hats 





1 

Hollow-ware (in crates) 





4 

Horseshoes . . 


V 



2 

Hosiery 

c 




1 

Ink 




c .. 

2 

Iron Gates . . 





2 

„ Hoops 





4 

„ Sheets 





S. 

,, (packed) 





2 

Jams 


. . • 



2 

Jewellery . . 




, . . 

S. 

Lace . . 





1 

Lard 





2 
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Lim«, common (in casks) . . 

Linen 

Looking and Toilet Cilasses 
Machinery (under 40 cwt ) 

Manure 

Marble, rough 
Mats and Matting . , 

Medicine 
Milbnery 
Mirrors 

Musical Instruments 
Mustard ?. 

Nails, iron and steel 
Nutmegs 
Nuts. . 

Oatmeal 

Oil (tlot mineral) s . 

Oil (Mineral), flash not below 200” Fah. open test 
Paints m Oil 
Paperhangings 
I^eas 
Pepper 

PcrambuIator<> 

Perfumery . . 

Ihanofortes . . 

Pickaxes 

Pickles 

Pitch 

Plants (on det k) . . 

Ploughs 
Potatoes 
Prints 

Pulleys 

Pumps 

Putty 

Oumine 
Kaisins 

Reaping Ma(hincs (under 40 cwt ) 

Resin 
Ribbons 

Ricc, in bags, ])er 20 cwts 
Rope 

Rugs, Cai pet 
,, Seal . . 

Sadfllery 
Sago 

•Salad Oil . . 

Sardines 
Scales 
Screws 

Seeds . , ’ , . 

Shirtings 

Silks* .. , 

Soap, common 
,, fancy. . 

Spades and Shovels 
Sponge.s 
Stationery . . 

Steel, bars and sheets loose or in bundles 
,, pa-.ked 
Stoves . . ‘ 

String 
Sugar* 

Surgical Instruments 

Tar 

Tea 

Tents 

Timber, not eJtceeding 15 ft. or 6 in. in 
Tinwa»e, in crates . . 

Tools 




Class. 

4 


diametei 


3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

S. 

2 

4 

1 
1 
4 

2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 

2 

2 

4 

2 


Class, 
2 


Toys. . 

Treacle 
Tricycles 

Tubes (wrought iron or steel) 

,, (cast iron) 

Umbrellas 
Varnish 
Vegetables 
Velvet 
Vices 
Vinegar 
Watches 

W'aterproofs (not Oilskins) 

Wax . . 

Weighing Machines 
Wheat, in bags, per 20 cwt 
Whiskey 
Whiting 
Wines 

Wire, Iron and Steel 
,, Brass and Copper 
,, Netting 
Woollens 
Works of Art 
Writing Cases 
Zinc 

This h.st does not by 
diflcrent gooils whic h may 
shipped. The manifest ot 
made up of goods of whicli none arc enumerated 
above, vir.. Lead Ingots, Dry White Lead, Arctic 
Acid, Va.selinc, empty Barrels, Corn, Insulating 
Material, Lubricating Grease, Sandpaper, Skewers, 
Wood Rules, Slates, Rags, Cottoo'seed Oil, Canned 
Tongues, Ajiples, Scrap Rubber, Cotton Waste, 
Iron Gjiiders, Glucose, Skates, Hay, Wagon parts, 
T'lic Kxtingmsher, Padlocks, Cotton SweejdngB, etc,, 
etc. I'or .uiy goods, then, for which a rate of freight 
is desired, a .shipping company is always jileased to 
quote. Ihc rate', of height known, we will proceed 
to check or work out a freight account Let us^ako 
the rate of 4hs. per 40 cub. ft. or per ton weight. 
This reduced gives us Is. per c ub. ft. or 2s. per cwt., 
and wc will makathese two our units for measurement 
and weight rcsjKc lively. A short list is then neces- 
sary with the diflcrent rates for dillercnt ports shown 
in agreement with the above method, as follows— 


2 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
S. 
1 
2 
2 
4 
1 
4 
1 

S. 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

.2 

any means exhaust the 
fiorn time to time bo 
a large steamer may be 


Per 40 cud. ft or 
ion weight. 


per cub. foot. 

per cwt. 

60/- 


1/6 

or 

3/-. 

■ 55/- 


I/4i 


2/9 

. S2/6 


. l/3i 

, , 

2/7i 

50/- 


1/3 


2/6 

47/6 

r- 

l/2i 


2/4i 

45/- 

-- 

1/U 

,, 

2/3 

42/6 


1/Of 

,, 

2/it 

40/- 


1/- 


2/- • 

* :a/6 

= 

-/lli 

,, 

1/lOt 

35/- 


• -/lOi 


1/9 

3216 


-in 

,, 

l/7t 

30/- 



,, 

1/6 

a 27/6 



,, 

1/4* 

• 25/- 



a 

1/3 

22/6 


~in 

$, 

1/lt 

20/- 

= 

-/6 


^ I/- 

17/6 




-/lOt 

» 15/- 




-/9 

12/6 

=n 

-in 

• 

-/7t 

10/- 


-/3 

,, 

-/6 

• 7/6 


-/2i 

K 


5/- . 


-/It 


-/3 
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With this list before us, we shall, after a little 
practice, be able to calculate quickly and correctly 
any given sum in a freight account, ^ore than this, 
we shall, after a few days or a few weeks' practice, 
according to the frequency of arrival of the freight 
accounts, be able to calculate almost every item by 
mental arithmetic. We will take, as an example, 
398' 1 1 at 52/6 Instead of arriving at the result by 
rule of three — if it costs 52/6 for 40 cub. ft., how 
much will it cost for 398'! 1 ^ — we put down in the 
first i)lacc3 — 

398' 11 at 40/- == 398 11 

398'! I at 10/- - i of 40/- = 99-9 
398'! I at '2/6 -- ^ of 10/- = '24*11 


523* 7=^26 3 7 


or 

398'llatl/- =^ 398 11 

398:i 1 at -/3 = t of 1 /- = 99- 9 
398'11 at -/I r= i of -/3 - '24 11 

523 7 ^ /26 3 7 


Let U3 take another example — 
575'9 at 27/6. 


20/- ^ i of 40/~ - 287’ 10 

5/- - i of '20/- 72 0 

2/6 - i of 51- 36 0 

395 10 --- ;ri9 15 10 


01 2116 — - jS^ jier cub. foot. 

-/6 - i of I/- =■ 287 10 

-/2 I of -/6 -= 96’ 0 

-/I - iof-/2 = 12 0 


395 10 = £19 15 10 


Now we will try a " weight " calculation — 
T*Dns c wts. qrs lbs 
16 16 2 21 at, say, 25/- per ton 

«= 336 cwts. at 1/3 336 0 

84 0 

2 qrs. i.= Jofl/3 *7 

14 lbs == of 1/3 *2 

7 lbs r= i of 14 lbs 1 


fl20 10 = /2l 0 10 

and also a second one — n 

Tons. cwts. cps. lbs 
47 19 3 21 at 37/6 per ton 

= 960 (wt-s. at 1/10| = 960 0 

840 0 

- 1,800 0 
less 7 lbs - of 1/lOJ ~ 2 , 


1,799*10 = ;^89 19 10 


By this simple method may freight calculations be 
checked and corrected. The whole of the freighl 
accounts received from a shipowner by a merchant 
shipper, say, thirty different sets of accounts under 
different snippirg iparks and for different ports, 
representing^ perhaps, the freight charged on goods 
of the approximate value of /1 0,000, can be checked 
in an hour to afi hour and a half. 

FREIUIIT NOTE. — This is a statement sent out 
by a shipbroker to his customers, the shippers, 


sho\ving what sums are due for freight upon the 
goods that have been shipped. 

FREIGHT RELEASE. — This is an official docu- 
ment given by shipbrokers, or an indorsement by 
them on a bill of lading, authorising the officer in 
charge of the slup to give up pos.session of the 
goods, the freight upon them having been paid. 

A freight release is used when goods have been 
shipped " freight forward.” 

FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.— The subject of friendly 
societies is governed by the Friendly Societies Act, 
1896, together with the Collecting ScKicties Act, 
1896, which only applies to collecting societies, these 
Acts being modified by certain statutes, the chief 
being the Friendly Societies Act, 1908. The subject 
may bo consideied under the following heads — 
Registration of Societies. All friendly societies are 
supervised by a central office, with a chief registrar 
and assistant registrars. This office prepares model 
forms, publishes statistics, and controls the working 
of the Acts. 1 he Acts jirovidc that certain societies 
may be registered with the registrar, the list 
including some societies which are not friendly 
societies. The Acts define frieno.y soiicties as 
sodeties pioviding by voluntary subscriptions for — 
(a) the relief of members, their husbands, wives, 
and near relatives, and wards being ori)hans, duung 
sn kness or other infirmity, whether bodily or 
mental, in old age (i e., after fifty), or in widow- 
hood, or for the relief of the orphan children of 
members duiing minority , or {h) insuring money 
to be paid on the biith of a member's child, or on 
the death of a member, or for the funeral expenses 
of the husband, wife, or (,hild (or as regards collecting 
societies, a parent, grandparent, grandchild, brother 
oi sister) of a mcmticr, or in respect to members of 
the Jewish persiuision lor the jiayment of a sum 
of money duimg the period of confined mouiiung ; 
or (r) the relief of unemployed or slujiwrccked 
members , or {d) the endowment of members or 
nominees of members at any age , or {e) the insur- 
ance of members' tools of trade against fire to any 
amount not exceeding £15 , or (/) guaranteeing thd 
jierformance of then duties by olliceis and servants 
of the soc lety. 

Provided that a fiiendly society which contracts 
with any person lot an annuity exceeding /50 or 
a gross .sum exceeding j^200 shall not be registered, 

” Voluntary ” contiibutions above rcfeired to are 
merely contributions which are not made under 
legal cornpuKion, though they are made for a con- 
sideration, and are, thcrefoie, in one sense, not 
voluntai y 

It must be observed that, although the Act 
primarily c'ontemplates registered’ societies, certain 
of its provisions (tf g , as to persons in the Tern- 
tonal Army) apply to unregistered societies , while, 
as above mentioned, sonm scKictics may be registered 
under it which arc not friendly soc letics at all. The 
position of an umogistered society is not clearly 
ascertained, but is extremely unsatisfactory ; and 
it 18 very desirable that every friendly society should 
obtain a definite status uncFr these Acts or the 
Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908. 

To enable registration to take place, a Ijocicty 
must send to the registrar an application signed by 
seven membeis and the secretary, and copies of the 
rules, together with a list of the names of the secre- 
tary and of any trustee or other officer intended to 
be authorised to sue and be sued on behalf of the 
society, which registration becomes prxmd facte 
evidence of the due appointment of such persons 
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The secretary need not be a member of the society, 
and if he is, the signature of seven other members 
will be necessary. The rules must provide for the 
various matters mentioned in detail m the schedule 
to the Act, aud registration can be expedited if the 
model rules prepared by the registrar are adopted. 
No society is to be registered under a name 
infringing that of a society already registered On 
being satisfied that a society has complied with the 
provisions of the Act as to registration, the registrar 
issues an acknowledgment of its registry, which is 
conclusive evidence of due registration, unless the 
registration is suspended or cancelled. From a 
refusal to register, appeal lies to the High Court. 
Amendments of rules must also be registered. Full 
information is required for this jiurj^ose, and the 
registrar may, subject to ajqieal, refu.se to legister 
a partial amendment and lequire a complete amend- 
ment if, in his opinion, the tonditioii of the 
registered rules renders it expedient Amendments 
are of no validity until registere<l and an acknow- 
ledgment of registration issued, which is conclusive 
evidence thereof, Whether an alteration binds 
a non-aussenting member depends on whether 
the rules, w>en he joined, containcHl a power of 
alteration or not 

If a mi'iiiber has (ontraitcd with the scKiety by 
a document which incorporates the rules, eg, a 
policy, such contra<t cannot, in any case, be 
aflcH-led by an alteration in the rules, unic'ss in the 
contract it is c,\prcssly so provided Kestiu tions are 
imposed on the legistralion of c (‘rtain c lassc's of 
fiiendly so< u-tics, e , dividing sotietiosian only 
bc’ registi'rcd if the rules contain jirovibions for 
meeting all i laims existing at the time of division ; 
and societies assuung annuities can only be 
regisloicd it their tables of contributions aie 
certified by an ajipioved .utuaiy Societies with 
branches may be registered, and in such a case full 
partKiilais of the branches are to be iinnished to 
the rcgistiai on legistration of the' soc K'ty, and full 
jiarticulais of c'veiy new branch arc to be scj 
iuniishc'd on its establishment. 

If a blanch secedc's ficun a society in manner pie- 
scTibc'cl by the i iiles oi is exjiclled, the c hicf sciietary 
of the? society is bound to give a certificate of seces- 
sion or cxjiulsion, and the branch may ib(?n be 
registered as a society. 

A society may aKo be formed on a fc'deral basis, 
for a rcgisler(?d soc lety oi branch may contiibute to 
the funds and take? jcait in the goveinmcnt of any 
other rc'gislered society oi branc li, without becoming 
a branch of that other soc ic'ty or branch. With- 
drawal fiom i federation is governed bv the rules, 
excejit when the (.ciiitiibutions are to a med: al 
society, when three months' ncjtn e must be given 
Consequences Ol Kegislry. Subscriptions to a 
fiicndly .society or bianc h are voluntary, though in 
the case of certain societies not really fiiendly 
societies, but registered undcT the Acts, they are 
deemed to be a debt rex cwcrable in the ccainty 
court by the socic-ty or branch, the rul«-s f such 
society being also deemed to be a ccuitr.c t under 
S(?al between the society and the membei 

Every registered society and branc'h must have 
triRlecs distinct from the secretary and .reasurer, 
and also auditors, and semd to the registrar an 
annual return of its finances. A quincjiiennia) 
valuation of assets and liabilities is also required 

Certain societies registered under the Acts ate 
exempt freftn valuation, namely, benevolent so< ic 
tiesi*, working men’s clubs, cattle insuiance societies 


specially authorised societies, and societies specially 
exempted by the registrar with the apjjiroval of the 
Treasury. The last balance sheet, auditors' report, 
and quinquennidl valuation must always be hung 
in a conspicudhs place at the registered olheo of the 
scxiet y or branch. Kegistei t?d sen letics and branches 
have vdiious privileges, e , they are i?xempt from 
the Acts forbidding sec ul meetings, j>rovidcd that 
at their meetings no business is transacted other 
than that directly oi immeciiately relating to the 
objects of the society or branch as declared in the 
rules. They aic also cixemjited (torn certain stamp 
duties, and provision is made for the easy tiansfer 
to new trustees of stock bc'longing to the society 
tiansfeiable at the Hank of England or li eland, and 
standing in the name ot a tin.stee who is bankrupt, 
lunatic, or dcco.iso(l. Sue li societies or branc lies are 
given a poi amount claim to assets bc'iongnig to 
them on the death or baiiknijitc y of any oHic c?r who 
has them in his hands ihey aie allowcsl to piovido 
by their lules for the admission ol mmois, and 
Illinois may, if over .sixteen yc'ais of age, by them- 
.selves, and if unclei that age by their naibnts or 
giuiclians, execute all nistruments and give'; all 
rocespts necessary under the lules A registered 
socK'ly or blanch may siibscnbe to a hospital, 
infiimary, charitable or pioviclent inslitulion, so as 
to SCI lire to meml)crs tlie benefits of sue h institution. 

UighU of Members. A copy of the rules must be 
supplied to any jier.scm on clemand at a pi ice not 
ex< cH‘(ling Is , ancl every member is entitled to a 
giatuitous copy of the latest annual letuin .ind to 
inspect the' books (other than the loan at ( ount of 
anolhc'r mc-mbcT) at ail reasc^nabh' hcjiits In addi- 
tion to the limitation by the legisliation .set tion of 
the amounts of assuiaiic c? wliic h ,i soc let y may effect 
in anv one? case, no inc'inber tan cl.uni more than 
/3t)0 ancl Ixum.scs, or £$2 annuitv fiom any one or 
more societies Suiplus t out i ibutioris of a member 
may be accumulated, and fiom tune to time paid 
out to Inin No iiu'mbc'i is to lose any inteiest by 
r<?ason of membc'rshi|) of the' foices (naval or 
miht.irv), (>r be lined for non-at teinlanc e at a 
meeting, if liis absence is due? to niilitaiy or*naval 
dutv as ceitifiecl by hns t oiuinaiuling olln c‘r 

Property, Funds, and liiveslmcntg. The Acts 
authorise an extensive i.inge of i.ivestmc tils with 
the santtion of the conimittee oi c)f a iiiajority of 
membc'is pic'sent and entitled to vote' in gencial 
meeting, including the Post Otln e Savings Bau’k 
and any invc'Stment for the time besng authoris'w'^ 
as a tiustct investment. A registered society may 
adv.in' e to a mc'inbc'r of at least c>nc? ycai's full 
slarichng half the amount of an a.ssuiancc on bis 
life, on the writlen se urity of lunisclf and tvtf'o 
sureties for lepaymcnt, ancl may make loans to 
members on j)ct.sonal security out of a sj;(?cial loan 
fund, subject to the restrictions piTCa(.i»ibftd by 
the Ac t 

* 'Inist property ot a sck lety vests in the trustees 
for the? tunc? being, who are only haldc? for sums 
at tiially le^ eived bv'them So that on the appoint 
nu'nt of a new tiiisteo the j»ropeily vests auto 
matically in him aiul the? other trustees. This, how 
ever, c'oes not apply to slocks ^nd funds of Grca 
Britain and Ir* . nd dhe trustees may sue and b 
sued as such without further description. A recfip 
of the liustees, c ountersigy^ed .ho secretary ii 
the form presenbed by the? Act, is, if endorsed on 
a \noitgagc to them, a sufficient rc-conveyance. 
The statutory form must be stntlly followed if the 
receipt is to have this effect 
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Pftvniftiits on Dcftth* A iTicml)cr over sixteen 
years of age^may nominate a person to whom any 
aurn payable on his death by a society oi branch 
shall be jiaul Siu li person must not be an officer 
or servant of the so< lety (unless rfne of certain 
3 })cuned near relations), and the nomination is 
capable o( revocation and vaiiation, and is auto* 
nialKally revoked by marnaj,'c of the member. 
The SOI idv. on receiviiif' piool of death, are to pay 
the iimount to the lUJininee, and it the payment is 
made in igiioi.ue i- of a sub.sequent maiua^'e of the 
iioiTiinatoi , it discharges the s<.>ciety. If, however, 
the tot.il net amount ])ayable under a nomination 
exceeds /,80, the society must recpiirc a receipt for 
death diiiics, or a hitter from Somerset House that 
none ai e pa> able 

In tlie second jilac e, if there is no nomination, the 
s )( H'tv may, of ( ouiso, pay all sums to the executor 
OI adiainisti .itor, but they may also, if the sum 
payable; does not cKceecl £100 and the member dies 
intestate and without a nomination, distribute the 
money to the person who appears to a majority of 
them t(1 be entitled tlua cunder. Such distribution, 
il made m gocal faith, jnotocts the trustee from all 
dem.inds liy any other person 

It, hovvevei, the amount exceeds £80, the 
so lety must have evidence as to payment of death 
dutic's 

No jiayment must be made without production 
of a death c ertifuatc, except in the case of death at 
sea and similar cases 

Payments on Death of Children. A society or 
branch, whetliei registciecl or not. may not insure 
or pay ou the de ath of a i laid any sum which, added 
to any amount {payable at the death of that child by 
any other society or branch, exceeds (if the child is 
under five) £6 or (if under ten) £10. Payment of 
the sum as.surecl is only to be made on the death of 
a c hild under ten years of age, to the parent or his 
jieisonal i eprescntative, and on jiroduction of a 
death c ertificato from the registrar of deaths con- 
taining the prciSc ribecl particulars. Py the pro- 
visions of the Cliildren Act, 1908, a person uncler- 
taking*’the care ol a child foi reward shall have no 
insurable inteiest in its life, and if he insures it 
vShall bo guilty of an oifcnce. 

Particulais of the insurance must be giv<*n to 
the registiai of deaths, and he must note them at 
the fcH)t ol the ceitificate, and may not give 
certificates foi payment m the whole of a sum 
TS c'ccliiig Ol £I0 m the cases above-mentioned, 
and must have satishutoiy cviVlence of the cause 
of death 

The .society or biaiuli also, if a ceitificate is pio 
'cfuced lo it which does not.purpoit to be the first, 
is to eiupiirc* wlunher any .end what sums of money 
have been jiaid on the same death by any other 
society ow branch. 

All these 'lostiictions, howevc'r, do not apjily if 
the personTnsiii mg the cliild's life has an insurable 
inteiest in it, that is,*a jK'cuniaiv interest as requiied 
by the Lite Assurance Act, 177'4. 

Disputes. All disjiutcs between mcmbcis and 
blanches, including claims for le-mstatcment, are 
to be deciejed by tl\e rules of the society or branch, 
and the decision is final, and may be cnfoiccd by 
the c'ounty couit The parties to a dispute may 
refer it to the ici)^isf,iar,^^who may administer oaths 
and generally tiy the case. , If the rules make no 
provision for disputes, and no decision is m;»de 
within forty days dftcr apjilication to a society or 
branch, the county court or a court of summarv 


jurisdiction may hear or determine the dispute. 
The registrar or other umpire to whom a dispute is 
so referred cannot be compelled to state a special 
case on any point of law ; but may do so in his 
discretion. 

These rules only apply when the matter is in 
dispute between the society and a member qud 
member, so that other cases of disputes are 
litigated in the ordinary way. 

Change of Name, Amalgamation, and Conversion. 
Change of name may be effected with the approval 
in writing of the rcgistiar by a spetial resolution, 
that li, one passed by a thiec-quarter majority of 
such members entitled to vote as may be present 
in person or by proxy at a general meeting of which 
notice of intention to propose the resolution has 
been given according to the lules, and confirmed by 
a majority of such members at a subsequent meeting, 
of which notice has been given not less than fourteen 
days nor more than one month from the date of the 
first meeting. Amalgamation and transfer of engage- 
month IS, however, more diffu ult ; for amalgamation 
requires a special resolution ol both the amalga- 
mating societies ; and a traiisiei of engagements, a 
special resolution of the transfei ring society , and also 
(il) tlie assent of five-sixths in value of the members 
of each society given cither at one of the meetings 
at which the special resolution was passed, and 
confirmed, or if the members were not present 
thereat, m writing , and (b) the wiittcn consent of 
every person receiving or entitled to any relief, 
annuity, or other benefit from the funds of the 
scKiety, unless the claim of that peison is first 
duly satisfied, or adequate provision made for 
satisfying it. 

'I he registrar may, however, after healing the 
trustees or committee, dispense with the above 
consents and conditions, and they do not apply 
to a juvc^iile society or bianch. 

Any member dissatisfied with the jnovisions in 
an amalgamation or transler for satisfying his ( laim 
may apply to the local county court 

A society may < onvert itscdf into a limited com- 
pany by special resolution ; and if such special 
resolution contains the jiarticulars necessary lor the 
memorandum of asscxiation of a comjiany, and a 
copy has been registered at the central olfn e, a 
copy of the rcisolutum iindci the stamp or seal of 
the ccutial ofiice has the same c fleet as a memo- 
randum of asscKiation duly signed and attested 
On such rc'gistration the society will lie removed 
from the rc'gistiy of the liieiuily societies ; but no 
amalgamation, transler (d engagements, or con- 
version IS to affect the rights of a 'creditor of a 
socccTy connecting or transferring its engagements 
or becoming a party to an amalgamation 

A society may also become a branch of anothcT 
society in manner provided by the Act. A copy of 
cveiy spc'cial resolution lor the above puijioses 
must be registered at tlie central office^ and will 
not take effect until such registration 

Misrellaneous Matters. The affairs of a society 
may be inspected by the registrar on the applica- 
tion of the prescribed number niembeis, sup- 
'•ported by evidence of good reason lor in9j>ection. 
Security for costs must be given by the applicaihs, 
if required. 

Cancellation of the registration of a society may 
take place at its request or on proof of fraud, mistake 
,or illegality in registration, or wilful violation.s of 
the provisions of the Act, or if the society'is defunct. 
The legistrar may suspend registration in lieu* of 
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cancellation. Dissolution of a society or branch 
takes place — 

(a) On the happieoing of any event declared by 
the rules to be a termination ot the sfxiety or 
branch ; or (fc) as regards societies or branches 
other than friendly societies or branches, by the 
consent of thro^-quarters of the members, testified 
by their signatures to the instrument of dissolution ; 
or (c) as legards fneiitlly societies or branrhes by 
the consent of five-sixths m value of the members 
testified by their signatures to the instrument of 
dissolution and the written consent of persons 
entitled to benefits from the society or brant h 
{unless their claims are satisfied or duly provulc<l 
lor), and m the case of a branch with the consent 
of the central body or in accordance with the rules ; 
(fi) or by the award of the regiJstrar for the reasons 
niontMined in the Act. 

Various penalties ate impose^l by the Act for 
contravention ot its priivisions. 

The trustees of a society or branch may 
represent it in all legal procce< lings. 

Collecting Societies. In addition to being governed 
by the general flaw ol fiiendly soueties, collecting 
societies are governed by certain special provisions 
■contained in the Collecting Societies and Industiial 
Assurance CompaiiKS Act, 1896. A collecting 
society IS such a fiiendly society as receives con- 
tributions or jiiemiums by means of collectors, at 
a greater distance than 10 miles from its registeied 
office or principal place of business. Such a sotiety 
must deliver to every peison, on his becoming a 
member of or insuring with it, a < opy of its rules, 
■tf)gether with a printed {)oln.y signed by two of 
the committee and the secretary, at a price not 
exceeding Id for the lules and Id for the poluy. 
No forfeiture is to l»o incurred by any membci (jr 
person insured in a collecting society by reason of 
any default in paying any contribution until aftei 
(a) notice stating the amount due by him, and 
onforming him that in case of default of payment 
by him within a reasonable time, not less than 
fourteen days, and at a place to be specified in the 
notice, his interest or beuefil will be forfeited, lias 
been served ujion him by or on behalf of the 
society or company ; and (i) default has been 
made by him in paying his contiibutioii in 
accordance with that notice 

A member or a person insuied with a collecting 
society shall not (except in tlie t ase of an amalgam. i- 
tion, transfer of engagements, or conversion into a 
c.ompany uiuler the Fiiendly Societies Att, 1896) 
become ot be tt rle a member or be insured with 
any othei such society without his written consent 
or in the case of ,i^ infant wiUiout the consent of 
his father or other guaidian, and the society to 
which any person is sought to be transfcried must, 
within seven days from his application for admis- 
sion, give notice thereof in writing to the society 
from which he is sought to be transferred, Th«i 
word “ transfer " is used in a popular sense, and it 
must be borne in mind that the attempt to tran- 'ei 
without the prop..r cpjisent and failure to givi th»' 
required noti..es are offences under the Act At 
least ufito general meeting of the society mu..t be 
held in every ye.ar, and unlc-is its day, ho ir, and 
place are fixed by the rules, notice must be given 
to the member in the prescribed manner ; and for 
some days preceding the meeting every balance 
sheet of the society must be kept open for inspection 
at every office of the society and supplied to every 
member on demand. The annual returns of a 


(oliecting society must be audited by a practising 
accountant. ITie provisions as to settlement of 
thsputes (supra) do not apply in their entirety to a 
collecting sotiet^, for any member or jicrsoii insured 
having a dispute with such a society may, notwith- 
standing the rules, apply to tlio county court or to 
the court of suramaiy jurisdiction for the place 
where he resides, and such coiiit may settle the 
dispute. 

Ihe Act forbids a collector of a oollccting society 
to (a) be a member of the committee ; oi (h) hold 
any otheu- othce in the society othei than that of 
siipcnntending collectors within a specified area ; 
or (c) vote at or take pait m the jiroceedings of any 
nic'etings of the society or company. 

ihe legistiar may giant a collecting society 
exemjitioiis from the foregoing provisions, and tlius 
remove fiom their opciation societies not intended 
by P.irli.ainent to come within the scope of the Act. 

FUCHSINE. — A red dye-stuff, which, like the 
othei aniline colouis, has no need of a mordant 
when applied to silk and woollen iiialeiials. With 
cotton it requires a rnoidant It finds favour in 
France on account of the biilh.incy of its colour, 
and IS used for aitiluial llowcis and certain light 
tissues. 

FUCUS, —Various sjitnics of blown seaweeds 
formed on rocky coasts in northern latitudes 
between the niaiks of high and low tides Fucus 
IS used in llie jitep.ii alion of iodine, and iii.iy serve 
as a cattle food ; but it is chiefly valuable as a 
mamne 

FI'Eli f)lL. — Owing to the evei'iiici casing use of 
tin iiitc'inal combustion eiigiiu*, (‘sp(cid!Iy ol the 
Du sel and sc-iui-I)ies«-l tv pes, tlu‘ us(' c)l Oil fuel 
IS glowing witli lapidity, .uul it now loiins one of 
the lea ling nnpoits into t his coiinli y 

F'uel oil may be of ni.iiiv natuies, but the cliief 
souic<; of sujiply is the reluse oil liom petiolcum 
.iltei distillation of petrol and extiaction ol jietro- 
h'liin (the jiaiatlm wlncli is usc.d ioi lighting pin - 
])Oses) In this loriu it is used to picA’ide the gas 
nc( esviry lot c-xj>losic>ii and < onsc cpusit ly j)i opul.'IJon 
of llie jnstoii in the cylindei ch.vmbei ot tlu' Dicsid 
and scnu-Diesel tyjx-s of inteinal combustion en- 
gines, whc'thcM onboiiid ship or slalionai y engines m 
genc'ial It IS also sjjiaycsl by coiiipi (*ssc() air or 
steam into tin* tire -box ol marine and bind boileis, 
and this mixture, being igiutenl, is a clean, haidy, 
and ( Ificieiit siilist it n1 lor coal * 

FULLER’S E.\RTK;--A hydrous bibiluato of 
alumina, containing small cpiantities of oxide of 
iron, lime, magnesia,^ soda, and other impurities. 
It vaiies in ((dour fiom '‘'How to s]at<“ bliu' It 
is a soft, gieasy, granulai < lay, unlike ordmaty 
clay, inasmuch a.s it falls to powd(n- »r water. 
F'ullei's earth i.s obt.ained near Itath, anti i<A the 
neighbourhood of Keigate, m Suiicy. It* owes its 
name to the fa( t that it has alway.s been mucTi used 
for fulling wool 

FULMINATES.— Exnio.sive conqiounds obtained 
by the action of alcolud and nitru. a( id on the 
nitrate of a metal, gene.rally mer(,ury or silver. 
M'lciiiy fulminate*, which is the ^lesl known of 
the fulminates, is 'daiiied m gic'yish, holnble 
crystab, which are not dangerous while moist, but 
explode violently, on percussiqp, v^u^.. dry. It is 
largely used in the manufacture of percussion caps. 
Fulminate of silver explode.s moie easily than 
fulminate of mercury It is obtained in the shape 
of small, white needles, which are poisonous, It is 
mauniy uscxl fc^r the production of crackers. 
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FUN] 

Foreign Weights and Measures 

— China ) 

FUNDED DEIIT.— This is that part of the debt 
of the (Oiintry wliuh is regarded as permanent, 
8Li( h as ('onsols, as rlistinguished horn the unfunded 
debt (qv). Upon this debt the Government pays 
interest legularly without being under any obliga- 
tion at all to repay the jirnuipal When an unfunded 
debt whith IS subjec t to repayment is changed into 
a ]icrinanent debt, the opeiation is knowrn as " fund- 
ing the uM flinch'd debt " 'i he unfunded debt of this 
(r)untry used to bo made up of Treasury bills (qv.) 
and Ex(,ln cpier bonds (qv), but now includes all 
kinds ol loans and othci advances made for war 
jmrposc s 

FUNDING TIJE UNFUNDED #DEBT. — (See 
Fundmj Debt) 

FUNDS. — Ihis word has various significations : 
(1) Stock or rapital; (2) money, the income of 
whic h IS sot aside for some special permanent 
objec t ; (3) debts due by a Government, and upon 
wliicll interest is j^aid ; and (4) Government stock 
and public securities 

FUNT. — (Sec Foreign Weights and Measures 
—Russia.) 

FUU.— Properly speaking, the fine, dense, soft 
hair of ceitain animals, principally mammals, but 
the name is frequently used of all skins covered 
with hair Fur is much prized as an at tide ot 
clothing, being a splendid non-conductor of hciat ; 
and, when separated fiom the skin, it is used in 
the manufacture of felt hats. Among the most 
valuable fins aie ermine obtained from the stoat 
of Sibeiia, Russian sable maiten, silver fox of 
Lfibradoi, and chinchilla fiom South Anu;iica. 
1 hese and other vaiioties aie noticed under 
sejiatate lu'adings 

FUIIUDNU.— 1 lus is an Knglish measure of 
length, the cngluh part of a mih*. or 220 yards 

FUSEL OIL. — An oil obtained during the distilla- 
tion of vauous spirits. It is a mixture of amylic, 
propylic, and butylic alcohols, together with < apric 
ancf other acids. It has an objectionable smell and 
a burning taste, and is deleterious in its effects. 


It is found in most alcohoUc liquors, and is used 
to adulterate whisky. It is mainly employed for the 
preparation of amyl acetate, which is useful as a 
solvent 

FUSIBLE METAL.— Various alloys of bismuth, 
which melt at a temperature below that of boiling 
water. These alloys consist principally of bismuth, 
lead, and tin, or zinc ; but that which melts at 
the lowest temperature contains cadmium in addi- 
tion. Fusible metal was formerly used in making 
safety plugs for steam boilers, but it proved 
unreliable for that purpose. Its main appheation 
at present is in electro-typing and in taking 
casts of medals, the fact that it expands on 
cooling rendering it particularly suitable for these 
processes. 

FUSTIAN. — A coarse, twilled fabric made of 
cotton, velveteen, moleskin, or corduroy. *11 is 
chiefly used for men's clothes. The manufacture 
has its chief centre at Manchestei . 

FUSTIC.- T wo distinct vegetable dyes are known 
by this name. The zantc or young fustic is obtained 
fiom the smoke plant of South Europe, and yields 
a yellow dye, which is somewhat nfugitivc. The 
twigs and leaves of tins tree are useil in tanning. 
The other dye is obtained from the wood of the 
Madura iinctona, which grows in India and in 
tropical America. It is also yellow in colour, but is 
much more permanent than the Zante fustic. It is 
used in dyeing woollen materials 

FUTURES. — Dealing in futures means making 
purchases or sales of a commodity oi stocks or 
shares for delivery at some future period. The 
practice is much commoner in the case of mer- 
chandise than in stocks and shares, large quantities 
of produce being sold for delivery many months 
ahead. This practice, legitimate enough in its 
origin^ for one can readily sec how it may be 
desirable to sell plantation and othei products prior 
to sbipment, lends itself to spcv ulatuc transactions, 
as the individual who has sold for delivery, say, 
three months hence, may, in the event of a falling 
market, find it profitable to close his bargain by 
re-purchasing on the spot at a lower price. 
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C. — This letter occurs n\ tlie following abhrevia- 
tions — 


G . 

Gold , guarantee 

Ci/a . 

(iencMal avcn.ige (maiine 
iiismanct ) 

Gall . 

C.allon 

Galls . 

Gallons 

fjraz , 

Gazt'ttc 

G 13 . 

Gnat Britain. 

G b o , 

Goods in bad order 

Gent , 

Gentlemen, sirs 

0 gr . 

Great gioss (144 doz ) 

. 

Gill 

G m.b , 

• Good mcMchantable biand 

G m q , 

Good meuh.uitable quality 

Gob. 

Good oidiuary brand 

Gov , 

Govei nment 

GUO 

(ieuoral Lost Oflice 

Gr , 

(il Oss 

Gr. wt , 

(■loss weight 

Grs , 

(ii .uns 

Gs , 

Chimcas 


OALAUTlI.-ih.s IS substance winch is 
from dried milk and which, in recent yeats, has 
become more and more an article ot coinnuicr, 
prinrijially as a substitute lot ivory It can be 
made of any colour or shape and is a competitor of 
celluloid foi many rnirposes. 

GALAM UrTTEK. — A lard-likc vegetable sub- 
stance, used as an external remedy for rheumatic 
pains and in the preparation of a lip salve It is 
obtained from the East Indian Bassta, the root of 
which yields the so-called butter, while an 
illummant oil is procured from its seeds. 

(3ALANGAE or GALINGALE.— An East Indian 
plant of the ginger family, from the root of whn h 
preserved ginger is prepared. Large quantities of 
this product are expoitcd fiom China to India. 
The name is also applied to the aromatic root of 
the Alpima ofjicmanum, and to the tuber of 
Cyperus lon^us which w.as formerly noted for its 
medicinal properties. 

(3ALBANUM, — Aycllowish-biown resinous sub- 
stance obtained <rom certain umbelliferous plants 
of Persia, of which the Ferula galbamflua is the 
chief It is one of the mo.st ancient ingredients of 
Jewish incense, and is also useful mccluinally, its 
application being very similar tej that of asafoetida, 
which It also resembles in its objectionable odour, 
GALENA or LEAD GLANCE. — 1^ actually ali ihc 
lead (d coinmerre is obtained from this n.uicr d, 
which consists of 8C 6 parts of lead and 13 . parts 
of svJphur. It occurs crystallised in granite s iiid- 
stone, etc., and fiequently contains, in addition to 
its characteristic constituents, small quantities of 
zinc, copper, iron, antimony, .silver, and even gold. 

It is widely distributed throughout Europe and the 
United Stat(^. A town in Illinois and another in 
British Columbia bear the name of Galena, owing 
to th^ value of their lead output. 

GALLIC ACID. — A crystalline substance obtained 
mainly from gall-nuts, though it also occurs in 
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sumach, divi-divi, and other plants. It is colourless 
when pine, but the pre.seiuc ol feme salts produces 
a dark blue colour, which becomes black on exjxisure 
to the air. Gallic and is used mediiinally as an 
astringent, es pet tally in ( ases of Bright’s disease, 
but it is chiefly of value m the pre]>aration of ink. 
It yields numerous gallates 

GALLON. — 'I’his is a measu! e of i apacity contain- 
ing exactly 4 (juarts. It is used for both dry and 
liquid articles 

The imperial gallon cont.uns 10 lbs. avoirdupois 
weight of distilled water, weighed in air at a 
tcmjierature of 00® Lahienhi'it (oi about 
Centigrade), the barometer standing at 30 In. 
Its capacity is 277 274 cnbu ms. 

Ihe Amciuan gallon is equal to 231 cubic ins. 

Compared with the decimal system, the gallon 
IS equal to 4 5435 litres, and the litre is equal to 
•22 gallon 

GALLS. — The abnoimal cxirescenccs formed on 
ceitain trees by gall insects, whuh introduce their 
eggs into the plant tissue and leave them to develop 
Ihere are vaiious sorts of galls, but the best known 
arc those obtained from oaks. These so-called oak- 
apples or gall-nuts are valuable on account of the 
gallic and tannic acids they contain, winch are 
much used in tanning, in dyeing, and the making 
of ink. Galls arc imported from Giecce, Italy, ancl 
Algiers ; but the best come from Aleppo, in Asia 
Minor. 

GALVANISED IRON. — This iron undergoes no 
galvanic treatment. It is named after the Italian 
Galvani, who first di.scovercd the process of coating 
iron with zinc to prevent it from rusting. Mtcr 
being very carefully rleaned with acid and sand, 
the iron is dipped into molten zinc, a thin layer of 
whn h adheres to the iron. Sim e 1840, galvanised 
iron has been generally used m a vaiiety of ways, 
first only for cooking vessels, but latei for lelc- 
grajih wires, buckets, roofing, walcr-pijie.s (but iiot^ 
stcam-pipes), bolts for ships, eti It is largely useiSf' 
in shipping construction, but caie must be taken 
to avoid aiids on a ve.sscl of this metal. Conugated 
iron 13 obtained by, passing the galvanised metal 
between rollers with ridged siirfaLcs, thus pioducin^ 
a wrinkled eflect 

GAMBIA.— Gambia is a long, narrow country 
lying east and west along botli banks cfi the fiver 
Gambia, on the w(«t coast of Afiita. 

Fathnt'.l, the (apital, lies m latitude 13jf® N. and 
longitude ld2®W. 'Ihe total afea is about 4,150 
squaie miles, and the j>opulation 145,000. French 
territory surrounds the country on all sides 

'fho island of St Mary, on which Bathurst 
stands, with an area of 4 squ|re miles and a 
jjojiulalion of abc * 9,000, is administered as a 
col(/ny, while the remaining portion is under the 
protectoiatc system, o • ' 

Climatically, Gambia is tropical, with high tem- 
peratures and a considerable rainfall, although lying 
near the latitude of the Sahara ; it has a fairly 
dry winter season, and despite the low-lying and 
swampy character of the surface, it is not so 
unhealthy as t’ o countries to the south of it. 
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Agncultuio IS the leading occupation, and the 
(iiMCijial ])ro(iucts arc grouiul nuts and tubbir. 
»i]or to the outbreak of llu- war in 1914, the trade 
between Great Ihitain and Gambia was not on a 
veiy cxliruive sc.de, as c()iupared ■with its total 
trade A t'lcaf alteration has now taken ])Iac<*, 
and thre e-foutllis ol the t ladi- carrusl on is between 
th(' Tiowii CoIoit\ and tlie mother country 

Since no part is far from the Gambia, the river 
forms the chief moans of communication, 'fhere is 
a sufficient depth of water throughout its length, 
there being 25 ft. at the upper boundary of the 
country. 

Bathurst (H,000), the capital, is the only town. 

Mails aie d* s[>at( hod to Bathurst twice a month. 
The time of transit is fifteen days. 

The position of Bathurst, not far from Cape 
Verde, is shown on the map of Afkica, page 48. 

ClAlfmEK .—A thick, glue-likc, porous substance, 
of a biownish colour, obtained from the leaves of 
the 'Bast Indian shrubs, Uncaria gambit and 
Uncaria acida Singapore has practically the 
monopoly of the export trade The chief use of 
gambler is for tanning and dyeing, but its astringent 
properties give it some incdieinal value Ihe name 
13 of Malay origin 

GAMHOfiiE. — A yellow gum resin obtained from 
the bark of vaiious East Indian trees, the best being 
that of the Garcinia cambogxa It is used in staining 
wood, in coating brass work, and in water-colour 
painting, but is chiefly of value medicinally on 
account of its jiurgative properties, being usually 
sold in conjunction with various drugs m the foim 
of a pill. Siam is the source of the best gamboge. 

GAME LAWS. — Ihe object of all Game Laws, 
ancient and modern, is to give cxidusivc rights to 
defined persons of killing and taking certain wild 
animals which are < lassed as game Wild animals, 
even when they were useful for food, have been 
from earliest times classed by the law amongst the 
things whuh could not be stolen ; they were held 
not^o fall within the law of larceny. Owners and 
occupiers of land have been protected from the 
natural desire of many people to kill and take 
edible wiM animals to be found on their lands not 
by bringing these animals within the law of larceny, 
but by enacting Game Law's. In general, the 
occupier of land has the right to kill all wild animals 
^un it; but both before and since the Conquest, 
under the Forest Laws, some remnants of which 
still exist, especially in lands belonging to the 
^ Crown, our kings or persons to whom they granted 
the franchise or privilege had the sole right of 
sporting, and might exclude the owuiei as vvi'll iis 
hi'' tenants from killing animals on his own laud 
What remains of these forest laws and the game 
they protected, which comprised a quite diflerent 
list from that of the animals now known as game 
in the Game Laws, need not be described here 

Another restriction on the nght of the oc^^uj'ier 
of land to kill wild animals, game, or otherwise, is 
to be found in modern leases, whereby the spoiling 
rights arc respr^’ed to the owner. Occimiers now, 
however, under the Ground Game Act, 1880 (43 
and 44 Vict. c. 47) cannot divest themselve.s of the 
right to kill na. es ind rabbits, which arc called 
ground game, though hares are game and rabbits 
arc not in the Game Act, 1831 (1 and 2 Will. 4), 
which defined game as follows ; " Hares, pheasants, 
partridges, grouse, heath or moor game, black game, 
and bustnids." The Game Act. 1831, is the founda- 
tion of the present Game Laws, x,e., the statutes 


containing provisions designed to aid owners or 
occupiers of land in preserving sporting animals, all 
the Game Laws before that date l^ing repealed by it. 

These Acts are not confined to game strictly 
so defined. Some of their provisions apply to other 
animals ; in the Game Act itself, for instance, to 
rabbits, woodcock, snipe, quail, landrail, and conies. 
In the Poaching Prevention Acts, 1862 (25 and 
26 Vict. c. 114), rabbits, woodcock, and snipe are 
included, but not bustards ; and also in the same 
Act, as well as the Game Act, eggs of game birds and 
of swans, ducks, teal, or wudgeon. Ihen excise 
licences for killing or taking game and some other 
added animals, including deer, and for dealing in 
game, arc necessary (the Game Licences Act, I860,. 
23 and 24 Vict. c. 90). In short, there is scarcely 
any sporting animal as to which there is not some 
provision in one or other of the Game Laws intended 
for its stringent piotcction. 

Game must not be killed on Sundays and Christ- 
mas Day under a penalty. There are close seasons 
for game and other wild animals, varying in dates 
for (lifferent kinds as laid down mS^he Game Act, 
Deer, hares, and rabbits are not subject to a close 
time. No firearms or gun of any kind can lawfully 
be used by any person for killing game by night ; 
and, besides this, the occupier, under the Ground 
Game Act, must not use spring traps except m 
labbit holes, oi employ poison for killing ground 
game, a penalty of (2 being affixed 

By the Game Act it is an offence, with a penally 
of to put poison on any ground where game 
(in the strict sense) usually resorts, or m any high- 
way, with the intention of destroying or injuiing 
same. The prohibition of putting poisoned seed, 
gram, or meal on any laml ha.s partly the same 
object. 

'Hie right to kill game does not extend beyond 
the land occupied Not until game is killed, or, if 
alive, tamed, or captured, or otherwise reduced into 
possession, as it is called, does game become property 
so that it can be stolen, no matter who has killed it 
or how It 13 killed ; and this is true of the eggs of 
game birds {King v. Stride and Millard, 1908, 

1 K.B 617). 

If the owner lets his land, he may reserve the 
right to kill game or general sporting nglits to him- 
self or to an\oiie else to whom he may grant the 
shooting rights, A tenant holding land without the 
shooting rights being reserved, can also grant them 
to a shooting tenant A shooting tenant \vho takes 
direct from the owner has the same rights as the 
owner, exicpt that he cannot kill hares without a 
litente , while the owner can, under an Act of 1848. 
He IS, however, in a better position than the tenant 
of the land, as far as the Ground Game Act is con- 
cerned, as he IS not subject to the lestrictions of 
that Act, but has the same rights as the owner him 
self In any case, the actual occupier of the land, 
whether owner or tenant, retains the nght under 
the Act to kill ground game (As to other agri- 
cultural tenants' rights, sec title Ground Game ) 
See also title Agricultural Holdings Act. Other- 
wise it IS an offence under the Game Act for the 
occupying owner or tenant who has let the shooting 
to kill or take the game . and, of c ourse, there would 
be an action for breach of contract. The shooting 
rights must be granted by deed. 

Trespass on Land. (1) ( ivlL As the law has not 
confened a right of property m game on the ouners 
and occupiers of land, but lias yet resolved to give 
them every means of protecting the game, the law 
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of trespass assumes a special form under the Game 
Laws. For any trespass in connection with pursuit 
of game, there is the usual civil action of trespass, 
in which the right of possession would be tiled. An 
animal, game or otherwise, shot by a man on his 
own ground, but which falls into a neighbour’s land, 
cannot be followed without trespass. And what is 
not an offence under the Game Law's may be a < ivil 
wrong, even though there is no trespass, e , to 
scare game away purposely to interfeie with the 
shooting in this way would bo actionable . yet to 
entice it away would not. 

(2) Criminal, (a) 0(Jencesb\Day. Mere Irtsj ass 
on land is not a ( riminal ofleme, and tannol be 
punished by fine or imiirisonment , but tiespass in 
puKUit of game is an ofience ; and a tiesp.issei in 
pursuit of game may be ariested either if he lefusi's 
to leave the land ot if he will not give his name and 
address. By day, it is punishable with a fine not 
exceeding £l and costs If the defence of pernussion 
(leave oi luerKc) is set up, the right poison Inu^t lie 
shown to ha'^ given it , the occu})ier, if he has the 
right to the game , the landlord or some other 
person, if the shooting lights have bc'en reserved , an<i 
if there is a bond fide daim to the land, the jiistues 
ought not to decide the case. 

Even the occupier, if he has not the right to shoot 
the game himself, commits an olfence if he kills, oi 
pursues, or takes game on the land, or gives permis- 
sion to others ; and he is hal)le to a penalty of y 2 
and /I for every head of game If five or mote per- 
sonslire together, each is liable to a fine of £5, and 
if any of them carries firearms and use threats to 
any person warning them off, eai h is liable to an 
additional penalty of £5 

{b) Offences by Night. All persons whatever aie 
prolubited from using fiiearms in killing game and 
rabbits by ni^ht ; and, in the case of the OKupier 
under the Giound Game A( t lie is liable to a penalty 
of £2. Night IS between the, ex]uiation of the first 
hour after sunset, and the commencement of the 
last hour befoto sunrise 

When three or moic persons enter land with fire- 
arms, or other weapons, this is an olfence punish- 
able with penal sci vitudc up to a maximum of four- 
teen yeais, or to two years’ imprisonment with haid 
labour. 

Unlawfully taking or destroying game or rabbits 
by night on land or a public load, or unlawfully to 
enter on open or enclosed land with guns or instru- 
ments to take#game, axe each ofTeiucs punishable 
summarily, on a first conciction, with three months’ 
imprisonment with hard labcjur , or a second con- 
viction with six months’ liard labour, and suieties 
for two years , and if sureties are not found, to an 
additional twelve months' imprusonnicnt A third 
offence is an indictable misdemeanour, with a 
maximum term of penal sei vitiide of seven years, 
or of imprisonment with or without hard l.boui 
for not more than two years 

By the Poaching Prevention Act, 1862 25 ami 
26 Vict. c. 1 14), the police are enabled to seao h, in 
a pAbhc ])lace, persons who are in posse sion of 
game or implements for taking game, vhom they 
suspect of coming from land where they have been 
poaching ; and on this is founded an offence for 
unlawfully obtaining game by trespass or using 
instruments,* or otherwise. Eggs of game bird.s, of 
woodcock and snipe, come within this Act. This 
reinforces the private right of arresting offenders 
actually trespassing in pursuit of game, and of pU ' - 
suing and arresting them within limits and handing 
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them over to the pohee. But only stewards of the 
Crown forests and manors, and other Clown domains, 
lords of manors, and, in Wales, owners of lands 
worth £^)0 a year, are entitled to ap]H)int game- 
keepers to excicisc on their behalf all the powers 
under the Game Act ; and these gamekeepers must 
be appointed under hand and seal, and their appoint- 
mentb registered with the clerk of the peace. Their 
power of aircst is gi cater than that of any other 
member of the public or the {lolice. 'lhe.se can only 
airest if an indu table olfem c; is actually being com- 
mitted by night, or, in the wise of the polne, in the 
c irc umstani «'S piovided by tin* Tbaclring Pievention 
Act, whereas gamekeepei s can make all the 
airests, in any circumstances, aulhoiised by the 
Game Act, within the aiea for whieli they are 
appointed 

LlcenffS to Kill Game. Besules the oidinary game 
licence, an annua! licence of £3 or /2, or of £1 for 
a continuous period of fouiteen days, must ba taken 
out by all jierscms, im hiding gamekee)>ei s, before 
taking, killing, oi pin suing or aiding in taking, 
killing, oi pursuing, game (a.s defined in Ibe Game 
Act), or any woodcock, snipe, cjuail, or landiail, or 
any coney or deer. J hese licences avail thionghout 
the United Kingdom, except for ganiekeepi'i 3 and 
servants, whose licences are only loi the land for 
whi< h they arc appointed. 1 he holder of a In.ence 
may sell game to a licensed dealer, wlm h he would 
otherwise not be entitled to do, and he nuiht not 
sell it to any other person. Also the ixcupier, and 
the persons he authotiscs to kdl giound game undei 
the Ground Game Act, 1880, n<*ed not obtain a 
licence to kill game , and they may sell the " ground 
gam<‘.” as if they had a luenco to kill game, to a 
licensed dealer 

LIconecB to Deal In Game, Before any person can 
deal 111 game, he must obtain two licence's; first, 
a local luenco gi anted by the chstiicd ccnncil m a 
county, oi by a county borough counc il ; secxmdly, 
an Ex( ise lie ence of £2 1 he lu ensed dealci inaf'only 

buy liiitisb game fiom anolherr licensed dealer or 
fiom persons who hold the £3 lu enc e , and ho ran 
only sell at a place within the district on which is 
exhibited a Ixiard with the woid.s " Lu ensed to deal 
in game” Innkecpci.s, licensed victuallers, or 
holcleis of retail beer licences, and owners, diiveia 
or gnarcks of public conveyances, or higgliyf-, 
carrier.s, or any person in then employment, can- 
not be liccn.scd Ihe game for which there must be 
a licence; to deal coinjuiscs harems, jiheasants, par- 
tridges, heath and \noor. game, grouse;, blac k gantfc 
and bustards, and live and (lead game alike are 
incluclecl, whether Biitish or imported from foreign 
countries. ' ’ 

I he ” (lose times " fixed by the Game Act must 
be stiutlv observed, and within ten days of the 
commcnc enieiit of the ” close time ” the possession 
or sale of game killed in the United Kingdom is an 
offenc e, unless they have been killed before the 
expiration of the open days. And though foreign 
dead g-.tne may be sold during ” close time,” foreign 
live game may - d AH these Regulations as to 
lu cnee must bo observed , and all those as to 
buying, sale, and possessiop ■ nforced under 
severe penalties 

GiMlNG AND WAOflBING.— Strictly speaking, 
” gaming ” means playing a H^ame for stakes 
hazarded or provided by the players, while ” wager- 
ing ” 13 fairly well desenbed by ‘the well-known 
term betting .9 but, in common use, the words are 
used rather indiscriminately and applied to any 
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state of affairs whereby a person stands to win or 
lose money by reason of the happening or not of 
some moie or less uncertain event The distinction 
between gaming and wagering is not now of much 
practical iniportaiue as between the immediate 
parties to the transa< tion, but it may be important 
as regards llie interests of other persons in the 
money or thing that is at hazard 

Most games arc in themselves lawful, but a few, 
such as lotteries and all games played with dice, 
except backgammon, are expressly forbidden by 
statute ; but even lawful games become unlawful 
if playe<l in wliat is known as a common gaming- 
house, t If , a house in which people habitually meet 
in considerable numbers for the purpose of gaming. 
To keep oriicciucnt a common gaming-house, or to 
open, kee[), or use a place for the purpose of making 
bets, and betting in streets or public jdaces, are 
offen«'es wlm h may be jninished by fine or imprison- 
ment, vs may also the sending of circulars to infants 
to invite them to make bets These matters, how- 
ever, hardly fall within the scope of this aiticle, 
which IS more concerned with the civil rights and 
obligations of persons concerned or interested in a 
gaming or wagering contract. 

As no one can obtain any rights under an unlawful 
contract (see Contract), so no one can enforce a 
chum arising out of an unlawful game. This was 
well instanced in a recent case, where a woman 
vainly endeavoured to recover from the holdet of a 
ticket in a lottery a share of the money won by such 
holder, on the ground that she had purchased a share 
m the ticket Iroin the holder. In this country all 
sales and purchases of or dealings m lottery tickets 
are illegal, and it was hold that the illegality 
extended to prevent recoveiy of money that had 
admittedly been received as a prize by the holder of 
tho particular ticket. But betting is not in itself 
illegal, and tho disability to recover money won on a 
bet only applies to thi* immediate parties to tho 
bettic45 transaction. If, however, the arrangement 
leally amounts to a joint bet, one of the joint 
bettors cannot sue the one to whom the winnings 
have been actually paid, for, though the transaction 
between the two is not, stnctly speaking, a bet. it 
IS considered as being so intimately connected with 
a wagering contract as to be inseparable therefrom. 

regards matters arising out of the playing of 
lawful games or the making ot lawful wagers, the 
position 18 somewhat different. All contracts by 
way of gaming or wagering are null and void by 
.'tatutc, and no action can be maintained lot 
recovering any sum of money or valuable thing 
alleged to have been won upon any wagei , or wluch 
has been [lejiosited in the hands of any person, 
whether a party to the wager or a stakeholder, to 
abide tho event upon which a wager has been made 
It will be noticed that the first pait of this pro- 
hibition only extends to something alleged to have 
been won, that is, won by the would-be plaintiff, 
upon a wager ; it docs not, therefore, prevent an 
action by a party to the wager to recover the amount 
he has himself deposited, so long as he claims 
repayment before the money has been paid over 
to the winner., Nor docs it prevent an a<.tion to 
lecover a prize [irc'n’ulcVl by some third person who is 
not a player ot the lawful ’game or a competitrr in 
the sport or pastine ; not an action to recover a pro- 
mised subscription or contribution towards any 
prize or sum of money to be awarded to the winner 
or winners of any lawful game, sport, pastime, or 
exercise. 


Either party to a wager or bet can bring an action 
against the stakeholder to recover his own stake, 
even after the happemng of the event upon which 
the bet was made, if the stakeholder has not actually 
paid the loser’s stake to the winner, but when that 
payment has been made the right to recover ceases. 
If, however, the loser has given notice lo the stake- 
holder not to part with the money, and afterwards 
the stakeholder does pay it to the winner, he will 
be personally liable to repay the money to the loser. 
If tne stakeholder is a jiarty to the bet, and becomes 
the winner, and appropriates the stake to his own 
use, this is equivalent to payment, so as to prevent 
the loser recovering the amount. 

Any promise, express or implied, to pay any per- 
son any sum of money paid by him under o% in 
respect of any contract or agreement by way of 
gaming or wagering, or to pay any sum of money 
by way of commission, fee, reward, or otherwise in 
respect of any such contract, or of any services in 
relation thereto or in connection therewith, is null 
and void, and no action can be broug^ht to recover 
any such sum of money. 

Not only arc the actual contracts of gaming and 
wagering void, but if money or other valuable thing 
IS knowingly lent to another for the purpose of 
playing any game, whether of skill or chance, for 
money, or of betting upon any such game, it can- 
not be recovered back again. This is the effect ot 
two old Acts of Parliament, upon the construction 
of whu h there have been a number of decisions of 
the courts of law, with the result that money has 
been held to be irrecoverable if lent for the purposes 
of gaming or wagciing on the following games and 
sports : Cards, dire, tennis, bowls, skittles, cock- 
fighting, horse races, dog races, couising, foot races, 
and cricket ; and the irrecoverabihty will extend 
to money lent for wagering on any other games or 
pastimes. But money lent lo: the put pose of betting 
upon otlier contingencies than games, or to pay beta 
already made and lost, may be recovered. 

An attempt is often maile to evade the law against 
wagers by setting up a new contract Ixjtween the 
parties, the allegation being that the debtor has 
promised to pay the creditoi the money m con- 
sideration of something that is not dependent upon 
a game or contin^eiK y, for where the loser of a bet 
nicikj^s a fresh promise to pay, m consideration of 
.something fresh to be done or omitted by the 
winner, the contiact so made is not one of gaming 
or wagering, and so does not come within the terms 
of the disabling statutes just rcfcrrcnl to. Whether 
there is such a new contract must be for the couit 
to deteiinme m each case, and in r?eaily every case 
the deci.sion will depend, not so much upon whether 
thcic was a fresh promise to pay by the loser, as 
upon the answer to the question, Was there a suffi- 
cient consideration mo\nng from the winner to sup- 
port such a pioinise ? (see Consideration). During 
the last ten years there have been several casc.s* 
on what amounts to a sufficien*^ consideration 
for this purpose, and the decisioiife are not altogether 
easy lo reconcile Broadly, however, it may be^said 
that a mere promise to give further time for pay- 
ment, or to refrain from bringing an action, or to 
accept a smaller amount in settlement, or to accept 
payment by instalments, will not be sufficient ; but 
that a real forbearance by the winner to post the 
loser as a defaulter may suffice, though it is open 
to the court or the jury to find otherwise. 

If a man employs an agent (see Agency) to make 
a bet for him with a third person, and the bet is 

7^ 
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'won and the winnings paid to the agent, the principal 
can recover the amount thereof from the agent. 11, 
on the other band, the bet is lost and the agept pays 
the winner, the agent cannot claim to be indemnified 
by his pnncipaU An agent who foils to act on his 
instructions to make a bet is not liable to his 
principal for the amount that would have been 
won had he done as he was told. 

If a bill of exchange (which expression includes a 
chetque), promissory note, mortgage, or any other 
form of security, is given to secure payment of 
money won at gaming or wagering, the secunly is 
not entirely bad. As between the immediate parties, 
the security is of no elfect and cannot be enforced 
if the defence of gaming is set up by the defendant , 
but iL the security i.s transferred, before the day 
thereoy fixed for payment, to a person who gives a 
valuable consideration for it, and who has no notue 
that it was originally created to secure ]*ayment of 
a gambhng debt, such transtcrcc, and any sub- 
sequent innocent holder of the se< unty, may lecovcr 
the amount secured thereViy. 'thus, if A loses money 
at cards to B, and gives him a promissory note as 
security, B cannot sue A upon the note , but if H 
endorses the note for value to C, who has no notue 
of its tainted origin, and C tr.mslcrb it in like 
manner to I), the last-mentioned can sue A, B, oi 
C upon the note , and if he compels C to pay, then 
C can, in turn, sue either A or B 

The rules as to gaming and wagering c,ontracts 
apply to all transactions the liuc nature of wluch 
is that they are gambles, even though they do not 
come within the ordinary designation of bets or 
wagers A prominent example of tlus is found in 
regard to what are known as lime ca niffercncc 
Bargains on the Stock Exchange (g v ) Ihese con- 
sist in contracts to deliver and to pay for stock oi 
shares on a certain date, the buyer belic\ing tliat 
the price will rise before then, and the seller believing 
that it will drop; but neither really intending actu- 
ally to deliver or accept stock or shares, but only 
to strike the diiTercncc between the contract price 
and the actual price on the due date, and to pay 
and receive the difference only This is a gaming 
contract, and neither party can recover on it It 
must be noted that only when the jiarties to the 
eoutrac t arc principals c an there be a wager between 
them ; a broker, while he pioperly at Is as sue h and 
charges a commission for Ins services, dc)es not eftter 
into a w'agenng contract with his t lienl Another 
class of wagering contracAs are poheu^s of insurant e 
in resjiect of a subject matter in which the insured 
person has no insuiablc inteicst. (Sec Insukanxl j 
Any stlieme ftfr distributing prizes, whcthei in 
money or in kind, by kit or chance, is a Itittery, anti 
all lottenes anti cveiything ronnectctl with tliem 
are illegal in this t ountry It is essential that the 
distribution depends entirely iijion c haute, for if 
skill on the part of a competitor can in any appn 1 1~ 
able measure control the result, the scheme viill not 
be a lottery. Frniihar forms of lotteries are Uu 1-ig 
mono) pri/e lotter'.js so prevalent on tht Con- 
tineij^, anti so much advertised through the Tost 
Olhtc, raffles at bazaars, sweejistakcs, and many 
kinds of coupon competitions. Ceitam ail unions, 
established for the promotion of the fine arts, are 
exempted from the operation of the penal Ads 
against lottenes, and it is not a lottery for people 
jointly entitled to money or to a particular property 
or article, to cast lots as to how it shall be divided 
among them. All persons taking part in a lottery, 
or printing or publishing any advertisement oi 


ticket relating thereto, may bo proceeded against 
for penalties. 

GAOL DELIVKHY, COMMISSION OF.- Tliis is 

one of the several jKiwcrs contained in the i cimmls- 
sion of assize, giving authoiity to the jiersions 

therein named to " deliver the gaol of of the 

per.sons therein being '* 

OARANCINE, — A powder used as a dye-stuff, 
and obtained fioin the madder root liy treating it 
with sulphuric or hydrochloric acid It was formerly 
much employed in cahco-piinting, but its use has 
declined since the introdui tion of the aniline colours. 

GARBLING COIN.- -i his is a lei in whuli refers 
to the j)ra<tnc of money dealeis in jucking out new 
full weighted ( oins from those which jiass thiough 
their hands, for the juirpce.e of exporting them or 
melting them down, and retaining the lightei ones 
for circulation and the juynunt of trade debt.s at 
home 'lire jiractue has almost died out. Gaibling 
w'as foimerly used to signify the pi oi ess ol sorting 
or picking out tlic woisl ot an\ thing. 

GARNET. — The comniehensive name for a 
variety of miner.ds which crystallise in the culiical 
system, usually in the form i>( dodcscahedi a. Ihey 
vary in colour according to their chemical composi- 
tion, but are usually btowmsh-red, and then con- 
sist of silicate of iron and atununuim 'iliis viuiety 
IS frequently used in jewellery, and has a resinous 
lustre Garnets are found pnncip.illy in cu yslalline 
rocks rhe best come fioin Pegu, in 15m mah, but 
Bohemia, Ceylon, and Itrazil also do an export 
trade in the artu le 

GARNism:i;.~ A pci son m whose hands jiro- 
jH'rty wlm:h belongs to another jierson is attached 
by an order of a ( enu I oi justice 'I his oidei is m 
the nature of a wanimg, foi bidding ihejicison upon 
wlioin It IS served to ji.iy over the debt winch he 
owes to his ncdilor (See Garnishee Ohdekb.) 

GARNISHEE ORHERS. -These are notices which 
arc sent to peisons who aic owing money to judg- 
ment debtois (g V ). ot who hold goods belonging to 
thorn, warning them not to juut with such money 
or goods. I he ob)cHt of these ordois is to prevemt 
the dc-litor's ajijilying su< h money or iirojieily in 
siu h a manner as to dejiiivc the judgment ciciditor 
(g V ) of the chain c of reajung the fiuit of his judg- 
ment wlien it IS impossilde to obtain satisfac ticni 
tiom the judgment debtor diiect J hus, A obtainr! 
a jinlgment against Jhe judgment is not salis- 
li(‘d, but it comes to the knowlccjge of A that C, a 
tliud jxrson, is ind^btcnl to B in a ceitain sum. 
A obtains a garnishee oiA,t against C. which jire-^ 
vents C from j>aying o\cm Iheainouul of his debt to 
15 or to any other peis(»n 

A gai 111 dice oidc! is obtamc'd ujion an ation 

to the ( omt or to a judge, at first ex parte {g v ), by 
any peison who has obtained a judgment Gr order 
foi the rer O' cty or payment of inftiu'y, either befoic 
or after any oral examination of the debtoi liable 
ujxm the judgment oi order idle ajiplnation must 
be sujqxutcd 1)V an .illidavit on the j)art of tlie 
ajijdnant or id Ins solicitcu, stating — 

(a) 1 hat judgment has been recovered or the 
cuder made , • 

{b) That the judgment i-i still unsatisfied, 

(t) Ihe amount of the judgment ; 

('/) I he name and address of \he third person 
(< ailed the garmshc'*) from whom money is due to 
the debtor , 

(c;) That thi? garnishee is within the jurisdiction, 
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i e , witbin that part of the Uriited Kingdom over 
which the court has powcT to compel obedience to 
its orders 

At fust, ail order ntsi is obtained, if sufficient 
cause IS shc^wn, which means that the garnishee 
Older IS only teinpoiaiy and provisional , but after- 
wards, whe n the party set ved has been heaid, the 
order is in<ide absolute, unless good cause is shown 
to tile < onti .11 y 

Aftei the* Older lias been scived upon the 
garnishee, he must, unless he is able to prove that 
there is no debt owing by him to the judgment 
debtor, ])av the money into court, or execution wall 
be Icvieil against him for the amount. Payment 
made by oi execution levied upon the garnishee 
under any proceedings of this kind is a valid dis- 
charge to him as against the debtor, liable under a 
judgment or order, to the amount paid or levicid, 
even though the jiroreedings are subsequently set 
aside, or the judgment or the order reversed. 

A 'gainishec order is not valid against the trustee 
in bankrujitcy of the judgment debtor, unless com- 
jileted by receipt of the debt before the elate of the 
receiving order and notice of the jiresenlation of a 
bankiuplcy petition by or against the debtor, or 
the commission of an available act of bankruiAc y 
by him. 

The following arc not available for attacbmenl — 

(1) Unh([uidated claraages due to a judgment 
debtor. 

(2) Money due to a shaicholder in the voluntary 
wmding-uj) of a limited liability company. 

(3) Purchase money jiayable uj)on the completion 
of a sale of real ptoperty, 

(4) Wages due to a seaman, seivant, labourer, or 
workman 

(5) Future income' of a tc'uanl for life 

(fi) Salaiy acciumg, but not actually due 

(7) dhe pay or pension of an ollicer. 

T<hc following IS a foini of a garnishee order — 
C.armshee Order {attaching Debt ) 

No 

In the High Court of Justice. 

King's Bench Division 



Sheffield 

Between 

District Registrv. 

* 

A. B. 

Judgment Creditor 


C D. 

J udgment Debtor. 


E. F. 

Carnt^kee. 


Upon hearing Mr. G. II . .as solicitor for the 
above-named Jnclgmcnt Creditor, and upon reading 
the 'alfida , it of the said A P filed the 11th day cjf 
March, 19. . 

It IS ordered that all debts owang or accruing 
clue from the above-named Qarnishcc to the above- 
named Judgment Debtor be attached to answer 
a judgment recovered against the said Judgment 
Debtor by the above-named Judgment Creditor in 
the High Court of Justice on the 1 1th day of January, 
19. for the sum of /210, debt and costs, c)n wluc h 
judgment the said sum of /210 remains due and 
unpaid. w M 

And it is further ordcicd that the said Garnishee 
attend the District Registrar in Chambers, at the 
County Court olfices at Bank Street, Sheffield, on 
Monday, the 25th day of Match, 19 ., at ? o'clock 
in the afternoon, on an apjihcation by the said 
Judgment Creditor that the said Gar?iishcc pay the 


debt due from him to the said Judgment Debtor 
or so much thereof as may be sufficient to satisfy 
the judgment. 

Dated this 18th day of March, 19... 

W. H. 

District Registrar. 

GARNISHMENT. — The notice issued to a 
garnishee, warning him not to part with money or 
goods m his jiossession pending the settlement of a 
claim agam.st the owner. 

GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHTING.— By the 

Towns Improvements Clauses Act, 1847, the Com- 
missioners appointed to carry out the Act were 
empowered to contract with any person for the sup- 
ply of gas, oil, or other means of Lighting ; and may 
bupjily lamps, lamp-posts, and other necessary 
works. The Gas Woiks Clauses Act, passed in the 
same year, enacts as follows : The persons author- 
ised to construct the gas works are called the under- 
takers, to whom power is given to break up streets, 
open drains, enter on jinvatc land, with the consent 
of the owncis, and to < ontiact for the supjily of gas 
to publi( and })nvate buildings and streets, and to- 
supjdy lamps, lamp-posts, burners, and pipes, and 
to rejian the same Tlie undertakers may supply 
gas meters, and these meters may not be taken 
away by the landlord as distress for rent. If the 
consumer of gas fails to j^ay for the same, his 
sujiply may be cut oflf, and he may be sued m the 
court for the amount due 

Heavy penalties arc imjiosed on the consumer for 
fraudulently using gas, or for damaging the pipes. 
The undertakers must not contaminate any water 
supply, or allow gas to escape, after the complaint 
has been brought to their notice The profits made 
by the gas ( ompany must be limited to 10 per cent. , 
if the profits exceed this amount, the cost of gas to 
the consumer must be reduced. The annual accounts- 
of the undertakeis must be sent to the clerk of the 
local authority m England, Scotland, and li eland. 

The Act was amended in 1871, m winch year it 
was enacted that gas should only be manufactured 
or stored in the jilaces indicated by special Act of 
Parliament The undertakeis must supply gas to 
any occupier whose premises are within 25 yards 
of their gas mams , the cost of .service pi))cs beyond 
30 ft. fiom the gas main, to be paid by the occupier 
or owner When an occupier wants a gas supply, 
he must give notice to the undertakers, and enter 
into an agi cement to pay for the supply, and, if 
nccessaiy, give serin ity to the uadertakers. The 
quality of the gas sujqilied must be m accoi dance 
vvith the Act, which desciibes the ajipaiatus to be 
used, the testing burnei, and thc icsting candles of 
sperm, SIX to the lb 

The gas used by the consumer must pass through 
a te.sted meter, supplied and approved by tlie 
undertakers, or a tested and approved meter sup- 
plied by the consumer. Where the meter is not the 
property of the consumer, he must j)ay a meter 
rent for the use of it. The consumer must not con- 
nect or disconnect the meter*’ without giving the 
undertakers twenty-four hours' notice W'l]g:thcr 
meters are the property of the consumer or of the 
undertakers, they must be kejA in gocxl order, and 
access must be had to them at all reasonable times 
for testing and for taking the readings of gas con- 
sumed. If there is a difference between the con- 
sumer and the undertakers as to the amount X)f gas 
consumed, the matter may be rcfeiTed to two 
justices, or to a stipendiary magistiate, and their 
decision shall be final. 
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The undertakers may remove their meters and 
fittings after giving twenty-four hours' nolKe so to 
do The undertakers shall supply gas for the public 
lamps which are within a distance of 50 yards fiom 
their gas mains ; the supply shall l>e measureil by 
meter or otherwise, according to agreement The 
undertakeis must provide a testing place for testing 
the illuminating power of the gas, and foi testing 
the presence of sulphui cited hydiogen Competent 
and impartial persons may l>e appointed as gas 
examiners. 

If the undertaker fails to supply gas to a con- 
sumer, he is liable to a penalty of 40s. a day. A 
model balance sheet is published at the en<l of the 
Act. for the guidance of the undei takers when 
submitting their annual accounts 

Ilf 1859 an Act was passed to regulate the 
measures used in the sale of gas This Ac t recjuiied 
models of gas holders to be supplied to all lo< al 
authorities, and enac ted tliat meters should not be 
stamped if then enor was more than 2 per cent in 
favour of the buyti, or 3 per cent, in favour of the 
seller. The ^♦etlopolls Gas Act of 1800 followed, 
and aj)plied the Gas Woiks Clauses Act to gas 
undertakeis in the metropolis It was further 
enacted that, if an outgoing tenant left his gas bill 
unpaid, the undertakeis slvmld not u“(]unc the 
incoming tenant to pay tor the ancais unlc.ss he 
had agreed to do so. 

Fuither legislation was authc)n.sed, in 1870, by 
the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, Ihis Act 
gave powers to local authoiities to manuf.uluic and 
supply gas in any district in which tbeie was not a 
gas company already existing. The Ac t was 
amended in 1873, and explained the word " under- 
takers " to mean a local authority, a corpoiation, 
commissioners, company, or peisons, and gave 
power to the Hoard of Tiade to consider the a|)j)lica- 
tions of such undertakeis, and to make Provisional 
Oidcis for gas supj)ly These Acts of 1870-3 do not 
apply to the metropolis 

The Public Health Act, 1875, gives any town or 
urban authoiity })owcrs to contract with any jieison 
for the supply of gas for public lighting oi to suji- 
ply gas themselves. The Local Govenimcnt A« t, 
1894, gives power to cvciy rural parish to provide 
their own lamps for public lighting. 

As electricity is now used in .so many jdaccs, the 
article entitled Electhicify must be referred to, 
and, on the general subject ot ])ubhc and private- 
lighting, must be read in c onjunclion with this one 

(iASAIL— (S(?e Forlion Weighis and Mi.vsrici-s 
— Egypt ) 

UASOLENE. -•This is the; American c-xpicssion 
for the English word “ Petrol," and the l-ieiicli 
word " Essence." The; correct geneiir name- loi 
it IS benzine {q v ) Gasole ne is a distiliate ol ciudc 
petroleum. 

GAUGE. — This word occurs both as a noun and 
as a vcib. When the former, it signifies eitla r a 
standard of measure or the measuring lod ..’hic h 
is used for ascci tainv^g the contents of casks When 
the latter, it means the ascertaining of the c«»nteni.s 
of c^sks, t.f., the number of gallons contained in 
them, by means of a gauge or gauging lod. 

This IS also a tcim used to denote an " < xact 
measurement." "To gauge 001'" means that 
all mcasurc|yicnts of the article or the part in 
question must be witlun one one-thousandth pait ol 
an iifch — greater or less than the mcasuiemcnls 
specified, otherwise the article or the j>art will 
not be accepted or paid for — an almost invaiiabie 


condition of oider.s given for woik on machine 
toc»ls c^t anv descujifRm. 

GAUGEft.- The oificcr of Customs oi Inland 
Revenue, whose business it is to asceitain the 
contents of casks, 

GAUZE. — A light, transparent fabiic ol any fine 
fibre, though originally made only ot silk. It is 
much used tor veils, dre^s purposes, and by millers 
loi sitting Hour It was at one time piodui cd m the 
west ot Scotland, but Frame and Switzeiland are 
now the ihict souices of supjdy Mantles lor 
incandest.ent lamps are maile of a sjiecially 
inaiiufaLtuicd vaiicty ol gauze. 

GAVELKIND.— liilike the sv-hU-rn undei which 
the ual est.ite of a det easi*d peison who dies 
inte.statc descends according to tne law ol juimo- 
genitut e (y t; ), or acconling to the custom ot borough 
English {qv ). the old Saxon system ol gavelkind 
has remained the law a.s legards the sucLession to 
leal piopeity in the county ot Kent, und aUso in a 
few other jiaits ot lingl.iiul, unless, in tuc t, the land 
has been disgavellcd, \ e, ticed from the system, 
b'nder it, instead ot real jirojicity descending in 
c asc.s ot intestacy exclusively to the lidist son or 
the next male hen oi the ilei eased, it is divided 
(■(jually amongst the sons, and the name i.s 
jtaitii ularly apiiiopnate, being derived liom tluce 
Saxon woids, sigmtjing "give to all alike" If 
there is but one son, the whole ot the (‘.state goes to 
him to the exclusion ot any daughlus. It only 
daughtcis survive, and theic au* no <les( endants of 
a dec cas(;d stm oi sons, the leal juojH'ity goes to 
them nmitly, as m the ca.se of ])i imogcmtui t- 
GAZETTE. — 'I he otfu lal iieiiodual published by 
the authority of the Goveinment. In I’ligl.ind it 
IS published eveiy 1 iiesday and I riday 

Iho prcRludion ot a < oj)y of the Gazette is gene- 
rally accepted as evideme of any notice or order 
contained m it Gieat care is taken as to the 
in.scilion ot notu.es, and all those whu li do not 
come diiect fiom Government offi* es must be duly 
authenlK atecl 'i he signature of a so1uiU)i«ih m 
most cases sufficient, but it this (annol bo obtained, 
any advertisement or notice must be ai < omjianiecl 
by a declaration 

In addition to the official notices of the Goveiri- 
ment, all the piincipal slejis taken m bankniptcy 
and vvmding-u|) piocce«lmgs must be advcitised, as 
well as notices ot changes of partm-i ship.s, aps' 
those calling ujion c.'editois and otheis to come in 
and prove then * !aim.s in the administiation of 
estates. 

GAZETTED. — A 'pei.sr.n or thing is said to 
" gazetted " when an oflicial announcement touch- 
ing either the one or the other is contained in the 
Gazette {qv) » 

GELATINE. — A jnoduct eddained chiefly from 
jiarmgs of tlu hales and skins of calves, sheep, and 
oxen, the b< st vanety for human consumption 
being prepared fiom* c alves' feet (ircat (are is 
best(>wcd on the prexess of extraftion, in order to 
procure an ab'olutcly ])urc article for use in Con- 
fectionery, cooking, and medicine, in which it is 
much employed t coating t<?r nauseou.s pills. 
Othei varieties are used in the pieparalion of 
jchotographic jdates and lor,^ nu^jnti«)us other pur- 
poses Gelatine is of tly* same origin as glue, but 
differs from it in the amount of care devoted to itft 
pieparation. * 

GELATINE DUPLICATOR.- (Sec Duieicaiing) 
GELATINE DYNAMITE.- '1 his ns a well-known 
exjdosive ol t4ic iiitr(>-gl)cerjnc; class, It is chiefly 
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used for tough rock work, and consists of 80 per 
cent, of a gclatim' lormed of nitro-glycerine and 
nitro-cottoii, and a dope of 20 per cent , consisting 
of wood rmal (a special varu-ty of sawdust) and 
nitrate of potash. It is largely exported in car- 
tridge foini m bovr's rorilainmg 5 lb , ten of which 
,ire in a ( ase Foily of such cases aie in a ton, 
the e\j)losivrs Ion lx ing 2,000 lb only, asauthoiised 
by the I'.x |)losjv{'-% Act, 

(iKLKiMTK. —An excellent high explosive, a 
modification ol gelatine dynamite {qv) Perhaps 
mor(; of this substance is used than any other 
individual explosive, with the .single exception of 
gunpowder It is exclusively utilised for commer- 
cial purposes, and consists of a gelatine formed of 
about 00 per cent of nit ro-glycerinc, 4 jier rent, 
of mti o-col ton, a dojic of 12 per cent of nitrate 
of potash, and 18 pm cent of wood meal, a special 
variety of sawdust It is used for a variety of 
pui poses, and is put on the market in the same way 
as gcdatiiu' (lynaiuite. 

GENERAL ACCEPTANCE.— This is the name 
given to the acceptance of a bill of exchange [qv.], 
often called also a " clean acceptance,” which con- 
sists simply of a signature by the acceptor and the 
name of the pla< e of payment. 

GENERAL AVERAGE.— (See Avkrac.f ) 
GENERAL CROSSING. — A cheque is said to 
be crossed generally when it bears across its 
face — 

(1) The words ” and Company ”or some abbrevia- 
tion of the same, between two parallel transverse 
lines, either with or without the words ” not 
negotiable ” (*71'); 

(2) Two {larallel transverse lines simply, with 
or without the words ” not negotiable.” (See 
Crossed Cheque.) 

GENERAL DISTRICT RATE.— The general dis 
trict rate is levied by urban district councils and 
municipal corporations outside the metropolis to 
cover exyienses incurred under the Public Health 
Act,* 1875, and amending Acts ; it must not, there- 
fore, be confused with tlic general rate of the metio- 
politan boroughs, whnh includes poor law expenses 
and all local rates cxccjit the water rate 

Section 207 of the Public Health Act, 1875, enacts 
that all expenses incuired or payable by an urban 
authority in the execution of the Act, and not othcr- 
c'^ise provided for, shall be (barged on and defrayed 
out of the general district fund and general district 
rate leviable by them under the Act. with the 
following exceptions, viz. : (1) Where the expenses 
incuned by an urban authority under the Sanitary 
Acts wore at the time of the passing of the Ait 
payable out of the borough fund or borough rate , 
(2) where *vxpenses incurred by an urban authoiily 
acting US' improvement commissioners (that is, 
possessing jiowcrs of town government and acting 
under local Acts) Avcrc yiayable out of a ratv in the 
nature of a general district rate; and (8) where 
rates for certain purposes under tlie Sanitary Acts 
w'ere payable out of the borough fund and rate, 
and for other purposes were payable out of other 
rate or rates leviable for various sanitary purposes. 

The Act provides for the establishment of a 
” district fund,” and for the purpose of defraying 
any expenses chargeable upon it which that funcl 
IS insufficient to meet, urban authoiities^ arc 
empowered to Itirvy from time to time a rate or 
rates to be called '* general district rates ” Tlie 
rate may be raised for the purpose of meeting 
future expenses or chaiges, or m order to raise 


money for the payment of charges incurred at any 
time within six months before the making of the 
rate. No limit is fixed as to the amount which may 
be raised. 

Public notice must be given by the local authority 
of intention to make any such rate and of the time 
when it IS intended to make the same, and of the 
place where a statement of the proposed rate is 
deposited for inspection. Before proceeding to make 
a general district rate or private improvement rate 
under this Art, the local authority is directed to 
cause an estimate to be preparecl of the money 
rtxjuired for the purposes in respect of which the 
rate is to be made, snowing : (1) The several sums 
required for each jiurpose ; (2) the rateable value 
of the property assessable ; and (3) the amount of 
rate it is necessary to make on each pound of*such 
value. This estimate, after approval by the urban 
authority, must be entered in the rate book and 
kept at their office open to public inspection. 

Appeal may be made to (juarter sessions by any 
ratepayer who deems himself aggrieved by the rate. 

Ihe general district rate is levied jpon the occu- 
pants of all kinds of ptoperty for the time being by 
law assessable to any rate for the relief of the poor, 
and is assessed on the full net annual value of such 
property as ascertained by the valuation list for 
the time being in force in the district. The owner 
may be rated instead of the occupier in the 
following cases — 

” Where the rateable value of any premises 
liable to assessment under this Act does not 
exceed the sum of ten pounds ; or 

” Where any premises so liable are let to 
weekly or monthly tenants ; or 

” Where any jircmiscs so liable are let in 
separate apartments, or where the rents become 
payable or arc collected at any shorter period 
than quarterly.” 

Provision is made for the owner to be assessed 
on a lower estimate, such reduced assessment to 
be not less than two-thirds, nor more than four- 
fifths, of the net annual value Where the reduced 
estimate is.in respect of tenements, whether occu- 
pied or unoccupied, then surh assessment may be 
made on one-half of the amount at which such 
tenements would be liable to be rated if the same 
were occupied and the rate were levied on the 
occupiers. Except in the last-mentioned instance, 
where owmers aic latcd at one-half of the rateable 
value of the premises, rates are not chargeable on 
any person in respect of premises w'hich are 
vnoccupied. In tne event of empty premises 
bei oming occupied, the incoming tenant, or the 
owner, as the c ase may be, is liable for the pro- 
poition of the rate dating from the commencement 
of the tenancy Should any person assessed cease 
to be the owner or occupier of the premises in 
respect of which he is rated, he is only liable for 
the payment of such part of the rate as may be in 
propoition to the time during which he was owner 
or occupier. ^ 

The Act also proVides for the assessment at;., one- 
fourth of the net annual value of land use'll as 
arable, meadow, or pasture ground only, or as 
wcKxllands, market gardens, or nursery grounds, 
and for canals and railway lines. Amending Acts 
have extended the application of this reduced 
assessment to orchards and allotments. 

Section 222 enacts that the rate shdJl b© 
ublished in the same manner as a poor rate {i.e., 
y affixing notices ori or near to the doors of all 
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the churches and chapels in the district), and shall 
commence and be payable at such time or times, 
and shall be made in such manner and form and 
be collected by such persons, and either toKcther 
or separately, or with any other rate or tax, as the 
urban authonty may from time to time appoint 

'Fhe authority also has power to amend the rate 
from time to time by inserting therein the name of 
any person claiming and entitlc<l to have his name 
inserted, or by inserting the name of any person 
who ought to have been assessed, or by striking 
out the name of any person who ought not to have 
been assessed, or by raising or i educing the sum at 
which any person has been assessed, if it appears 
to the authority that he has been under-rated or 
over-rated, or by making any othci alteiation 
which will make the rate conformable to the pro- 
visions of the Act If, after a rate has been 
demanded of any person, it is amended, eithci 
consequent on an alteration m the valuation list, or 
for any other reason, a fresh demand must be made 

If any person Assessed to the rate fads to pay the 
same within fourteen days after it has been law- 
fully demand^ in writing, or if any person quits 
or IS about to quit any premises without payment 
of any such rate then due from him in respect of 
such premises, and refuses to pay the same after 
lawful demand thereof in venting, any justice may 
summon the defaulter to appear before any court 
of summary jurisdiction to show cause why the 
rate in arreai' should not be j)aid ; and if the 
defaulter fails to ajipear, or if no sufficient < ause 
for non-payment is shown, the court may make an 
order for the payment of the same, and in default 
of compliance with such order, may by wan ant 
cause the same to be levied by distress of the goods 
and chattels of the defaulter. The costs of the levy 
of an ears of any rate may be included in the warrant 
for .such levy. 

The authority has powei t<f reduce or lemit pay- 
ment of the rate on account of the poverty of any 
person liable to tlie jiaymcMit theieof. 

The services, the cost of which may be borne by 
the general district rate, include sewerage, removal 
and disposal of house refuse, scavenging and cleans- 
ing of streets, provision ami maintcnaiTce of hospi- 
tals, mortuaries, sanitary conveniences, fire brigade*, 
highways, street lighting, dwellings, public iileasuie 
grounds, markets, slaughter-houses, etc , ancl general 
sanitary administration. Baths and wash-houses, 
libraiies and other institutions established unclei 
adoptive Acts {t e , Acts the putting into force of 
wluch IS optioi^l) may cither be charged upon this 
rate or upon rates levied for the sjiecific purposes. 
Where only purt of a district derives benefit frorfi 
works of a specAl nature, such as seweiage, water 
supply, paving, etc , the local authority is 
empowered to divide their district for the purpose 
of rating and making sejiarate rates lor the 
different parts Differential rating may also oc( ur 
where adoptive Atts are applied to a part of the 
area only. 

Befoio makikg comparisons between the ' cn .al 
district rates of dlilerent locahties, it is important 
to ^ccitain exactly what services aie ch ngeable 
upon them, for it does not always follow that 
these rates are strictly comparable, although they 
bear the same title. The rate m one district, for 
example, may include charges for libraries ard 
baths and wash-houses ; in another charges for 
baths and wash-houses, but jiot for libraries , 
whilst in other towns such services may not exist. 


or, if they do, arc maintaineri by special, An 
apparejit difference of several pence in the pound 
might thus be shown, which, after the rates had been 
reduced to a common basis, would quite disappear. 

Ihe anomalies connected witli the genor*U district 
rate — and the saline aj’iplies moie oi less to other 
latcs—are such as to tall for a thorough over- 
hauling of the vvhole system of rating, ’lliis will 
no doubt take jMaco at no distant j)eiiod 

fiKNKUAL PAUTNKH.- (S, e l^AUINKK.sniP ) 

GENTIAN. — A genus of plants of which there aio 
numerous spcHies, the Genttana lutra of South 
Kurojic being the best known From the dried root 
of this j)lant a bitter tome is obtained, which has 
great meditmal value. 

GEOGBAPUirAL DISTRIBUTION.-The earth 

is ajipioximately a spheio, but sim o the diameter 
between tho poles is loss than the diamolct at the 
equator, it is more corus tly d. sciibed as an oblate 
spheroid. Tlus tcim, howev(M , ls not cjuito suit- 
able. for there aie difforemes betwc'cn tho shape of 
tho earth and that of an ideal oblate spheioid, and 
so the tonn “ geoid ” has Lanm ajijihed. Ihe most 
exact measurements give tho lengths of the dia- 
meters as 41,852.404 ft at the equator and 
41,709,790 ft. between llie p<des These iiuinbei.s 
may, however, be 250 ft too gieat or too small. 

The solid jjoition of the earth, or the ciust, is 
known as the hthospheie. 'Ihis t»?rm is sometimes 
used to im hide also the intenoi, although the 
exact nature of the intoiioi is a mattei of sj>tH’ula- 
tion. The watci wlm h rovois tho gio.iter part of 
tho hthosj)liere forms the hydrusjihcio, while tho 
envelojie or ,ui coinjiletoly rnt losing these is tho 
atnujsphere. Both animal and vegetable life arc 
Unuted in distribution ujiwaid m the atmo.sjihcre 
and downward in the hydrosjiheie, and the sjiace 
between these limits is called the biospheie. 

The greatest height attained by tho land it 
about 29,000 ft. above the h vc'l ol the sea Ihe 
greatest know'u dc'jith ol the sc a is about 6 imh s, 
otf tin* Ladrones Islands, m tin* racitic Oc (sin 

Oistiibuliun of Land and Water. Tho total urea 
of the surface of tho earth is about 190,94?), 000 
square miles Of this, about 142,000,000 is occupied 
by the s<‘a and 55,000,000 l)y diy land. 

Tho land is ma.ssod chiefly in two great sections, 
whit.h fjcjiu lustoncal leasons are known .is the 
Old and New Woilds These two appioach each 
other most closely at tho licdiring Stiait, where 
Asia and North Amern a almost join; but frchii 
hciro they diverge fiom ecu h othei so lapidly, 
that just north of the Krpiatrrr they are separatocl 
hy half the circumtcicnce of tho globe, Ihe inter- 
vening distance being ‘occujacd by tho Pacific 
0( ean On the* whole, the Old and New Worlds 
he closest along fheir Atlantu shoios. 'Jlie land 
ma'>s of the Ohl W^ald lies almost wiiolly*to tho 
north of the Equator, only the smalfer jiart of 
Afnca pcin^ south C)f it 1 his far.t, combined with 
the vast are.i of the* Fa< ifu , mak''s it possible to 
divide tho vssjrld info two hcmis[)hores : a water 
hemisphoio, ( ontainmg but a small part of the 
land surlace, and a land hcnuspliero whir.h includes 
tho bulk of the lantl, and also the^-bhaped Atlantic 
Otoap and the ii. a.m Ocean. 

Tho particular arrangements of land and water, 
wluch of thoncselves have 10^ th^gi^eatest influence 
on yio history of man w«tMin histone times, are the 
width of the Pacific, and the grot^t extension south- 
ward of both South America and Africa, coupled 
wdh the fact, of cciurso, that in both the Old and 
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Now Wor^is the land penetrates far within the 
Arctic Circle. 

The width of the Pacific has jirevented inter- 
course between i'.astern Asia and the Amerii as till 
^liute r(‘(<iil Xiai-i, and li seeiix'd likely that this 
must e(jfitinm‘, fmt the, adv.inces in shipbuilding 
and in tlu spe( <1 of vessels have removed many of 
the diffu ullies encountiied in the j>ast, and there 
is much lio|)( for 1 lu' future 

Inter! ourse Ixdwe n Western Europe and India 
by sea was not estaldished until after the discovery 
of Anunua, btn ause of the southern extension of 
Afrn a , whih; tlie southern extension of America 
to Magellan Strait led to lepeated futile efforts to 
finfl a north-west ])assago to China and the East 
Indies, in order to shoiten the journey. 

Jn l)oth Arnerua and the Old World a land- 
locked .sea makes a passage nearly through to the 
opposite ocean, the Mediterranean, being separated 
fiom (he Kod Sea, an arm of the Indian 0<ean. by 
the Isthmus of Suer, and the Caribbe.in Sea 
separated from the Pacific by the Isthmus of 
Panama In both cases the cutting of an isthmic 
canal iuis l.niljtated communication between e.rst 
and Wi st 

To a lessor extent the intrusion of the peninsula 
of Indo China, with its long extension in the Malay 
Peninsula, into the ocean almost to the Equatc^r, 
kept the peoolcjs of India and China apait. 

The Distribution of Land Forms. Land form's 
may first be divided brc^adly into upland and low- 
land No fine line of distribution can bo diawn, 
but there exist gieat, well-defined areas of highland 
more than a mile above the .sea, and even greater 
areas of lowland at less than a thousand feet. 
Highlands In North America, from Alaska 
southward to Popocatapotl in Mexico, there stretches 
along the western part of the continc'iit a great 
highland region bordered on the east by the Eoi kic'S, 
and on the west by various coast ranges, whn h lies 
for the gicater pai t nioie than a mile above the sea, 
and includes several extcmsive areas more tlian 
3 milc's above sc'a level 

In^South Amori( a the Andean system, st.irting 
on the Caribbean coast, luns southward to the 
extiemitv of the loiitinent Generally it consists 
of parallel langcs, b -tween wli ch lies a high plateau, 
which fiom b® N. latitude to 40® S. latitude is in 
no [dace le-^s than a mile high, while betw«‘c‘n 10® 
and 30® S latitude; it is only at oc casH>nal passes 
t'fi.it tlie height IS lc;ss than 3 miles 

In Asia wc- have the most extensive of the gre-at 
highlands North of the; llimaki^as, and stretching 
Pom the P.inurs in tlie west, tbiough libc-t, to the 
border cd China in tlie east, a distanc e of 2,000 miles, 
the whole- smbue is fiom 3 to m-arly 6 miles above 
the sc-a^ '<'■ bieadth in places of 800 miles 
Lowlands The largest of the groat lowland 
areas is that ot Icurasia, extending from Brittany 
m the south-west of Europe to Behring Stc.iit in 
the north-east of Asia, with its^greatest breadth just 
within the borders of Asia. 

In South iXmetica the- greatc*r part of the basin 
of the enornums iivei Amazon, with those of the 
Oiinoco and the Plate, form a ccmlinuous low-kind 
in juxtaposition to (he wall of the Andes, and 
covering more than half the continent 

In North .\mor.ta .he great lowland stretches 
from the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico, '-nd 
right across the ccvatinent from the foot hills of the 
Rockies to the Appalachians and Laurentian 
Highlands near the Atlantic shore r 


The more important of the smaller lowlands are 
in Asia, where the fertile plains of the digns- 
Icuphratcs, lndus-Gangc‘s, and China Proper have 
always been of consequence. 

The Distribution of Daylight and Temperature. 

'file sun .shines on cve.-ry part of the earth during a 
total of .six months in the year, but the distribu- 
tion of sunshine throughout the year varies greatly 
between the Equator and the poles. At the 
Equator tlie days and nights are practically equal 
throughout the year, exten.sion of the length of 
the day to 12 hrs. 6 min. being due to tlie refrac- 
tion of the sun’s lays by the atmcjisphere As wo 
get further from the Equator, the length of the day 
at midsummer iiicreases, and the length of the day 
at mid-vvintt;r decTcases to a similar extent. At 
20° the longest day is 13 hrs 18 niiii , and the 
shortest 10 his 52 mm At 50° the tiine^are 
16 hrs 18 mm and 8 hrs. 0 mm. , at 60°, 18 hrs. 
44 min and 5 liis. 44 mm , at 65®, 21 hrs 46 mm. 
and 3 hrs 24 mm. At 66J®, the latitude of the 
Arctic and Antartic Circles, the longest clay is 
24 hrs long and the shortest 0 hrs long. In other 
words, the midnight sun of summer balanced by 
the miilclay darkn(;ss of winter Within the Circles 
the length of the longc-st summei day and the 
longest winter night me tease to a week, a month, 
two months, and so on, until at the jiolcs them- 
sc-Ives the longest day is six inoiitlis Jong and 
the longest night also six inonlhs, so that clay 
coiTcsj^iondb with .suninier and night with winter. 

if the average annual temperature of a laigo 
number of places all over the woild is taken, it is 
found that the warmest jiart.s of the world he 
ajijiroximately betw-eeii the trojin s, and that 
towards the poles the temporatuie falls gradually 
i until jicrjietual snow and ice are encountered. 

For convenience of dc'scnjilion, the- Ic-iins hot, 
temperate, .md cold arc- apjihi-d. this aiiangement 
coiic-sjKmcK with the average height of the sun. 
.\ll places within the tiojacs have the sun diiectly 
oveihcad twice dining the year, ancl at a c onsider- 
.ible midday altitude during the lest of the year 
On the Equatoi this altitude is nevei less than 
I 66|° above the horizon OiitMdo the tropics the 
altitude of the sun at midday gets lower, until on 
the Arctic and Antarctic Circ Ic-s (66|® fiom the 
Eejuator) the sun is never highei than 4 7° above 
' the hoiizon m summei and is on the honzoii m 
mid-wmte-r at noon Withm the; Circles the .ureatest 
altitude becomes less and less, until at the jioles 
the sun is nevei moie lli,in 23J° above the horizon. 
But while this ssinmetmal arrangement of hot, 
temperate, and cold zones holds, when a whole 
year is coiisidc-red, the actual, or oven average 
monthly, conditions vaiy considerably. 

A line jiassing through the hottest parts of the 
globe, after corrections to sea level have been made, 
is called the heat equator. In Januaiy, when 
the sun has been farthest south and is returning, 
the licat equator is an irregular line lying on both 
sides of Cajiricorn It then moves northward 
until in July it lies on botli sides of Cancer. With 
this movemcmt of the heat equator the other 
temperature belts move also 

The ehect of the sun's rays vanes with its height 
above the horizon, being least when it is actually 
on the horizon and greatest when at the zenith. 
The greatest amount of insolation will, therefore, 
bo cxjienencod at neon when the sun is nearest the 
zenith : but owing, to the fact that more heat is 
generally received at any place before noon than 
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is radiated by the earth, the highest tcrapcratuie 
during the day is after inidday, being in summer, 
in Kngland, between 1 and 2 p m. At mght, when 
)i«Mt IS being radiated by the earth and none 
received, the cokhjst period is between midnight 
and dawn, unless oilier conditions intcr\enc 

When a whole year is (onsideied, there is a 
similar distribution of temi)eratuic o\ci the grcatei 
part of the world Most heal is reicived duiing a 
period immediately before ami alter Juno 21st in 
the northern hemisjihere, but the hottest month is 
usually July In the winter, January is the coldest 
In the southern hemisphere, conversely. January 
lb the hottest month rand July the coldest 

Rattge of Temperature. Kange of temperature, 
or dillerencc between the highest and lowest 
average temperature during leitam periods is 
licist in the oceans, and most in those parts of the 
land farthest remo\ ed from the ocean , it is also 
smallest at the ccpiator and greatest tow.od the 
poles Then, too, in a region of (onsuleiabh* lam- 
fall and abundant vegetation there is a less lange 
than in a rainless region piactuaih devoid of 
vegetation Ihis is paiticularly n(dKeable in the 
daily variation, the hottest days in the Sahaia 
sometimes being followed by very cool nights 
'1 he “cold pole" of the noithcMn hemispheie is 
not, as might be exiiccted. in the Polar legions, 
but in the neighbom hood of Vc'ikhoyansK, in 
Siberia, wdiere at 400 It above the sea the aveiage 
temporal ure for January is GO® below zero I-' , oi 
92® of fiost Verkhoyansk, also, has the grisitest 
langc of ternjieratuic known, for while the aveiage 
range in oi eaiiic islands on the Ivquatoi is onl\ 
d® or 4® and that of London 2G®, it has a range of 
120®, le , fiom GO® below /eio in January to GO® 
above m Julv 

Vertical Dtsirtbuiton of Temperature In .ill 
jiarls ol the w’orld an im lease in the height 
of the land leads to a decrease m tenijicratme, but 
the rate of de( re.isi; is inoililied consultTably by 
latitude, rainfall, and the lelative height ot tiie 
surrounding cojuntry In Aim a, on tlic eqiiatoi, 
only those mountains that rise above 17,000 it aio 
abcjvc* th(' line of perpetual snow In IJntain, snow 
s imetimes lies throughout the \ear in sheltered 
< niieis of Hen Nevis, wheri* a lew bundled ieet 
would (airv the mountain to the line of peipelual 
snow In tlu* west of North vXmem a, in the grc'at 
plateau ii'gion, the snow^ line is mu( h liiglu r than 
might be exjH'Ctcd irom thealtitmh i lusisdue, no 
<loubt, to the general high level of the < ountry , and 
if isolated mountams spiang stiaight from the sea 
h'v el instead, thesm^w line would doiibtli'ss be lower 
Distribution of Winds. Winds are caused by the 
unofjual he.itmg ot t^e .ui m different parts ot the 
woild. When air is heated it expands, and, bulk 
for bulk, IS lighter than i ooler air, so <liat when- 
evei there is unequal heating and a consecjuent 
disturbance of piessnre, a niovcment at ome takes 
place winch tends to restore the balance, dhis is 
well illustrated in an ordinary room wheie a ln«‘ 
IS burning The air above the* fire is warm t..d 
expanded, and being ^lus made lightcrr, is is- 
placed by the <air outside the room, which fo’C(\ 
its way* between the fittings of the door and 
windows, and gives rise to draughts 

I'he great di her ences of temperature that affett 
the circulation of the air are (1} between the liigh 
temperatures of the equatori.il regions and the 
lowei ones toward the poles, and (2) betw'cen the 
continent ^nd the oceans. 


The movements due to (1) are sometin\^ called 
the planetary circulation. If theie were no largo 
continents to disturb the ariangemont, the following 
belts of winds and calms would bo set uji — 

(1) North Polar system. 

(2) We->tc;rlv and south-westei ly system. 

(3) Cairns ol ( aiucr 

(4) Noith cMsl lr.ides. 

(5) Diildi unis Ol Lquatorial calms 

(G) South-e.ist tiades 

(7) Calms of (,,ipm CM n 

(8) Westeilv .iml not ih-westerly system 

(9) South Polar sy. stern 

I'hese systems .ire sot up in the iollowmg maimer : 

I he luMtmg and (onsequent laiolvmg ol the air in 
the noighbourhotul of tlie Kqu.itoi gives ri.se to a 
flow of ,iir on cither hide, too mg the heateil air 
u[)w.iids 'Ihe belt wIumo the ,aii is using has 
pi.'K tually no wind, and is known as the Doldiums, 
OI the belt of Kqu.itonal *alms I'ho flow of an 
fiom the north and south < oiistit uti’s the trade 
winds, but, on a< count of the rotation (jf the 
earth, these ai tually blow from the iioith-e.ist a\id 
south-east 'i'ho .ui that uses in the Idpialoiial 
bell of calms moves mnthwaid and southward 
towaids the ]>oles and .ibovv* the trades, so th.it 
when it c allies < loucls with it they can bo seem 
moving at a high altitude in .in aimost ojiposite 
(lircs'tion to the ti.ide winds on tht‘ suifate of tiro 
earth In the neighbom liood id the tiopus tho 
high cun cuts begin to descend, and since when air 
is desccmding. as when it is as< emlmg, little wind 
is f<‘ll, two belts of calms — the Calms of (.'am er and 
the C.ilms of ('apinoin — aie s*‘t uji 'llie region.^ 
wheic these aie expeiiem <*<1 aie known as the 
hoise latitudes On .ippioathmg the eailli, pai t of 
th<; (lescenclmg an tlovvs into the tiades again ami 
pai t iontmues towaids the ])oles near the suifaie, 
giving use, oil aciounl ol the delhs tnm duo to 
lotation, to the south-westerly and vvcsteily winds 
(d the noithetn heiTUs|)h(‘rc and the norlh-westei ly 
.and vvcsteilies of the southern. 

All the (ontinents (‘xen ise a modifying nillimiico 
C)n the planelaiv circ nl.itioii, more espes lally in tlfti 
Old World, where the monsoon system ol Asia 
( ompletc'lv cdl.n es it Monsoon systems ass(jii.ited 
with the othei continents hold svvav only at ceitain 
se.is(ms 

1 hci plamdaiy winds th.U aie best developed .ue 
those of the soulhein hmmsphese. where the 
wesleilies, known .is the “biave west winds," 
blow' almost entnelv across tin* ocean 

As the portion of the Doldiums dejjends ui)on 
the |)c.sit]on of tlu* he.it.e<|uator, they move lu^rth 
und south with it, .and s. , to<e do the* edher 
systems Jhis north and south swing is most 
not u e.ible m its elfetds on i. onfall 

1 he monsoons of A ia, wlm h exeicise su< na pfo- 
fouml ndlneme o’-er India, Cluna, and tlie, ’neigh- 
bouimg lands, .nc* dm*, bioadly, to the fact that 
in summer flu Kind is mucli hotter than tlie sea, so 
that there is a flow of .nr from the sc*a to the land ; 
w’hile in wml(*r the land is mm h c ohler than the 
sea, ami, < (insecpiently, the flow of air is towards 
the *sea t 

In India tins altci dion expresses itself in the 
w<-t south-west 'monsoon of .summer and the cool 
riortli-cast nionsocjii of winter Ijir o'iic/' coiintiies 
the dncctions aie diffeicmt* but the movement 
from sea* to land in summer and lapd to sea in 
winter is the same 

The Distribution of Rainfall and Climate. The 
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precipitation of the moisture in the air as rain 
depends ^pon the lowering of the temperature of 
the air to a point when it can no longer contain 
the whole of its moisture To some extent, this 
cooling oc(iiis when a warm wind blows over a 
cooler btrctrh of country, but by far the most 
common cause is the rising of air, cither because 
of mountains that he in the paths of winds, oi 
because of the upward spiral movements known as 
c\(loiU‘s, or (riuu such conditions as exist near 
tlui c'lualoi The upward movement leads 
to a ri'diiction of pressure, and a consequent 
gradual evpanMon and cooling until the mois- 
ture IS ])iecijutated. On the other hand, as 
astxmdmg air cools and temds to give up its 
moisture, so, per contra, descending air rises in 
temperatuie, and can take up more moisture; in 
other words, such air is lainicss. So, too, for similar 
reasons are winds blowing to a warmer region. 

As a result of the planetary circulation of the 
air, theie are three prim ipal rain belts : The Equa- 
torial belt of very heavy rainfall, and the pre- 
varting westerly systems of the north and south 
hemisplieres. 13etween these are the trade winds, 
which are not generally rainy, except when they 
strike against a mountainous coast after traversing 
a large expanse of ocean In the westerlies, rain 
falls on account of the upward currents caused bv 
cyclonu movements. All these systems move 
north and south with the sun, sc) that some regions 
have lain only at certain tunes of the year. In 
the tropics a region is in the rainy Equatorial belt 
at one part of the v eai and in the dry trade wind 
belt at another. Ihis accounts for the wet and 
dry seasons, and since the sun is overhead twu e 
during the year at each part of the tropics, theie 
are generally two well-marked rainy seasons, in 
parts the rain belt does not move far ncjrth and 
south, so that here there is heavy rain throughout 
the year. 

Fmther from the h'quator the two rainy periods 
merge into one so that there is a wet season, whu h 
occurs in the summer, and a dry season 'I'hc 
leVigth of the wet season diminishes with the 
distamc from the Ecpiator until at such jdaces 
as Khartoum, in Afiica, it lasts for only a few 
weeks, Heyond this is the desert, where ram 
falls only at long and irregular intervals, lleic 
the diy belt moves noith and south, but not far 
enough for some parts ever to be in either equatorial 
r rainbelt on the one .side, or the temperature 
lainbclt on the other In .dl the continents, either 
<mor near the tropics, are aiid or semi-arid regions. 
In North Africa is the Sahara, and from there 
an arid region stretchy's through Arabia and right, 
across Asia almost to the Pacifie, with but few 
breaks. In North America the deserts of Aiuona 
anct Mexico are outside the tropics, but in all 
the three southern continents the western portions 
on the tropic of Capricorn are desert ; the 
Atacama desert in Chile, the Kalahau and other 
dry areas in South Africa, and the great desert 
of Australia. In each case, the eastern side of the 
continent is backed by mountains, which condense 
the moisture of the trade winds and so have a 
rainfall sufficient for agriculture. 

Heyond the desert regions are lands that are in 
the (.Iry beC-t ^iirij\g the summer and in the tem- 
perate rainbelt during ,jvinter. Such are, to a huge 
extent, the countiies lying around the Meditei- 
ranean In California similar conditions prevail, 
the rainfall at San Francisco in July being nil and 


in January 5 inches. In South America, parts of 
Chile, and m Africa and Australia, the extreme 
southern limits of the continents also have dry 
summers and more or less rainy winters. 

Beyond these regions are the lands such as 
Britain, where rain falls throughout the year, and 
IS heaviest on the west and m mountain areas near, 
the ocean. The Pennines and Cumbrian Mountains 
m England, the Highlands of Scotland and Scandi- 
navia, the Western Mountains of Canada, the 
Southern Andes in South America, and the Southern 
Alps of New Zealand all he across the path of the 
rain-bearing winds, and separate a very wet 
western slope from a much drier eastern. 

Digtributlon of Vegetation. Economically, the 
chief vegetation areas are the tropical forests, the 
tropnal grass lands, and, in one sense, the tropical 
deserts, the warm tcmpeiate evergreen forests, the 
cool temperate evergreen forests, the deciduous 
forests between and overlapping these, and the 
tern Derate grass lands. 

Distribution of Kconomlc Plants. The distribu- 
tion of plants depends very largely on soil and 
( limate, and in considering large areas the more 
important of these is climate Tl.e most valuable 
plants still sought in the natural state are the 
trees producing timber and the grasses that feed 
the hocks and herds of such regions as the prairies 
of America Rubber-producing plants, until recently 
sought after in virgin tropical forests, are now being 
grown in jilantations 

From trojucal forests, whose dense growth is 
due to the combination of great heat and heavy 
rainfall, the hardest wood.s — teak, mahogany, and 
ebony — are obtained. These forests are found all 
lound the world on both sides of the equator, 
esjiecially to the north. 

The cool tem])oiato forests extend across the 
northern parts of North America in the New 
World, and Europe and Asia in the Old World. 
In the colder forests, conifers (pine, cedar, spruce fir> 
larch) are the prevailing type, while in the warmer 
parts, forests with oaks, beeches, and maple are 
found 'Ihe tcmpeiate forests have been very 
extensively and wastefiilly cut down. Except m 
Germany and a few other European countries, no 
eflcctive means of replanting have beeh instituted. 
In some North American forests the white pine, a 
most useful and at one time a very plentiful timber, 
has pi actually disappeared Part of this dis- 
appearance IS due to cutting down for lumber, and 
part to the burning off of forests to make room 
for agriculture. 

Cereals Wheat flourishes 'in the temperate 
zones: m the northern between 35® and 50® N., 
and in the southern just sout^ of 30° S. In sub- 
tropical countries, as the North of India/, in the 
upper ba.sins of the Indus and the Ganges, it is 
grown as a winter crop. 

Oati> will ii[)en not only in many parts suited to 
wheat, but also further north and in places with a 
climate too damp for wheat. In England, where 
both ciops arc* growm on the same farms, a damp 
season generally ensures a plcntrful oat crop, and a 
dry season a good wheat < rop 

Barley, the most widely distributed of the 
cereals, can be grown further north than oats, and 
as far south as wheat. 

Rye, fiom wluch black bread is made, will grow 
on the })oor soil and with the cool climate of north- 
western Europe, particularly iii* the countnes 
bordering the Baltic. 
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Maize, or Indian corn, is most largely grown in Oriental Region, which includes Indian Iho south 
North America, which produces four-fifths of the part of China, and the intervening peninsulas. To 
world’s supply, and m southern Europe. It requires the south-east of this is (4) the Australian Region, 
a higher temperature than wheat, more especially The iblandh lying between these arc sharply divided 
at night. into OnontaJ^ and Australiun sections. The two 

IS the food of a large part of the human race Ameiuas, separated fiom the othei regions by 

living in tropical and sub-tropical lands, particu- broad oceans, are themselves divided into (5) tho 

larly in China, India with Burma, Japan, and Java. Neaittic Region of the north and (6) the Neo- 
The most suitable situations are on the low-lying tropical Region of the south Between those the 
flood plains and deltas of the nvei s, wheie the neat desert regions north of the tropu . the mountain 

IS greatest, and wheio the Hooding of the fields is area of Mexico, and the nariowncss<T the i.sthmuses 

easy. In hilly districts varieties are grown, how- of Central Ameiua foim a very efTcctual bainer. 
ever, which do not requiie this flooding The number of wild animals of et (uiomu' iniport- 

Other Plants. The vxne is grown in Europe ip ance is rapidly becoming less I'uts and skins are 
those countnes iKirdenng the Mediteiranean and obt.ained li<»m all the legions to a gieatcr or lesser 
northward in France to about the latitude of extent, but the most \aluabU: .irt* undoubtedly 
Pans, and in Germany to about the latitude ol those of the thuk-coaled animals in the noith of 
London. In North America there is a similar the Palae.ii ctic and Nearctu Regions In the 
range: while in South America. South Afiica, and IThiopean and Oriental Regions the elephant is of 
Australia the chief areas are just south of paiallel iinportante as a souik' of ivoiy. and in the lattoi 
ono c as a means of Iranspoit also 


Sugar. Cano sugar requires iho high even lem- 
peratuies of the tropics and the adjacent lands to 
bring it to Wirfection Beet siigar, grown most 
extensively in Germany and the neighbouring 
countries in the same latitude, requires greater 
attention in growing and more skill and caic in 
manufacture, but is largely disjdacing the tropu al 
product. 

Coffee, which is entirely tropical in range, grows 
best in the uplands, the plateau region of south- 
ea.stern Brazil producing the bulk of the w'orld’s 

^(^ocoa, or more correctly cacao, is likewise tropical 
in range, but, on the other hand, requires a low 
land situation. 

J'ea. Except for small quantities of mal6 or 
Paraguay tea, grown in South America, the bulk 
of the world’s tea supply is from India, Ceylon, 
China, and Japan Natal and some other British 
colonies also jiroduce small amounts. The tea 
plant grows best whore there is plenty of w'armth 
and rain, but where the surplus rainfall is soon 
drained off, so that the plantations are most 
usually found on the hillsides. 

Cotton. The great cotton areas are in the warm, 
moist plains just outside the tropics, as in the 
south-east of the United States, m lower Egypt, 
northern India, and China. Within the trojnes the 
principal areas are in the uplands, as in the Dccian 
in India The limit of the cotton area into the 
temperate zones is largely delermiiied by the 
complete abs'^nco of frost while the plants aic 
growing. t 

Rubber can be produced fiom the sap of plants 
grej^ng in almost all parts of the world, but most 
easily from some that grow in the tropics, so that, 
economically, rubber is a tropical product J ho 
most important areas arc the Amazon basin, the 
Congo basin, and the Malay Peninsula, with the 
adjacent islands 

DUtrlbution ol Animals. The animals of the 
w’orid are div.vled into six great regions, v hicl. aio 
separated from ei^ch other either by the ocean or 
b)>some great land barrier: (1) Ihe Pa'aearrtic 
Region extends across Eurojic and Asia, and is 
bounded on the south by the Sahara, the desert of 
Arabia, and the great Highlands of Central Asia 
These deserts and highlands form barriers betw(X*n 
the diflereflt regions as effective as a wicie ocean 
Sou4h of the Sahara, m Afrn a, is (2) the Ethiopian 
Region. South of the highlands of Asia is (3) the 


With the opening uji ol Ihr gre.it plains of.Nor 
Ameiica and Sibena in the norlli and Aigentina, 
Australia, and New Zealand m the soiilh, together 
with South Africa, tin- distribution of domestic 
animals has been greatly extended. In these 
countnes, unlike Biil.iin ami the giealci jjait of 
the continent of Iniiojie, wheic animals aie kept 
on f.iinis, sheep and cattle, and, to a lessiu extent, 
hoi.s<‘S and swune, .ne laised in enoinious numbers 
in sjiaisely jieojiled lands 

Ol sea animals of economic value, the most 
iinpoitaiif are the seal ami tin* whale Ihese, like 
many of the lam! annuals, an* Hiieatened with 
extinction, on account of the wlioUsile slauglilcv 
earned on for the pui|)Ose of secunng skins ami oil 
In the case of the seal, the nuiulx i t o be slaughtered 
each year is regulated by the Govenimcnts of Iho 
countnes on whose shon's the animals live 

Distribation ol Population. ITirojic, with Britain, 
India, and China, contain togetliei three fouifhs of 
the population of the world India and China ar© 
agricultural coiintric.s, able to sujijiort eiu^mous 
populations, on acAOuiit of their well-water od plains 
and abundant sunslune. In Euro])e the most densely 
peopled areas arc where the presence of coal and 
other minerals gives use to gioat industries. To 
supply food tc» those so engageil, intensive farming 
IS carried on in the neighbouihood, thus augmenting 
ihe density of jiopulation in these areas. In Brils^n, 
wc have l.omlon wvtli about 7, 000, Odd inhabit mil s, 
the largest cit\ m the world, smioumled, howevei , 
by lhmly-]>eoj)led legions, wlnle m a ciicle of 2.S 
miles’ i.ulHis with'Manchestei as flu* centre, 
are between 8,000.000 ^and 9,000,000 inhabilants. 
i)robal>ly the densest pojnilation to be found any- 
wheie in the woil<l In Asia, the Jf)elt<^ of the 
Ganges Brahmajinlra and the low jil/iins around 
th<‘ moiitli of the Yang-lsc-kiang art>. the jjiost 
thickly jxopled Outsule Imtia ind China, and 
islands of Hofido (Japan) and Java, Asia 
has a very small population indeed, great stretches, 
as in the Gobi desert and the frozen shores of the 
Ai ctic, being practieally uninhabited. T,ho trans- 
Siberian Railwa was attracting juople to a long, 
narrow belt righi aeioss the continent, prior, to 
the outbreak of the Great Wai 1914 ; but the 
chaotic condition of Ru.ss^a aftd Siberia in 1919 
ai-d up to the time of wniing in 1920 has made it 
impossible to prognosticati.* as t£) the future of this 
T)art of the world 

In Afnca, the most thickly-pyopled country ol 
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Egypt anfifthe uniiiliabited Sahara he close together, 
Egypt being really a large oasis. Elsewhere in 
Afrua, excojit m the neighbourhood of large cities 
belonging to Ivuiopean peoples, the west coast, 
from Cape Verd through Upper and Lower Guinea, 
with the basins of the Niger and Congo, has most 
people. 

In North Amcrua the 100th meridian marks 
roughly the limit of rainfall in the United States 
sufliuent to su[iport agriculture, and is, conse- 
fjuenlly, the limit of the nopulation of the Missis- 
sippi ba.sin. In Canada, the population is thickest 
from Lake Huron eastward along the north of Eric 
anrl Ontario, and then along both shores of the 
St. Lawtome 'J he extension of railways, however, 
is attrat ting peo[)lo across the continent, as in 
Sibciia, but to a greatei extent. Iiiuuigraiion will 
no doubt be fui tiler stimulated owing to the peculiar 
jxi'-.l-vvai (“cononiic condition of the Old World. 

In Central America, Mexico and Salvador are 
the chief centres of population. In South America 
a fovy stret( hes of coast in Chili, Brazil, Peru, 
Venezuela, es[)e(ially in the neighbourhoods of 
largo towns, contain nearly the whole population 
of the (.ontinent 

In Australia the great (h‘seit limits settlement 
on any scale to the east and south-east coast 
regions and the extreme south-western coniei 
'Iheie IS uo leal reason wdiy vNustralia should not 
normally provide a home for large numbers ol 
people from other lands. Ihe rate of immigration 
in the past has been very largely influenced by 
political considerations. Ihese may alter with the 
la]>s(‘ of t lint' 

The total population of the world is variously 
estimated at trom 1.500.000.000 to 1.700.000.000. 
Of these people more than half arc in Asia; about a 
quarter in ICurope ; a ninth in Africa; a tenth in 
America; and not more than one two-hundiodth 
in Australia and the surroumling islands 

Europe is the most densely pojuilated continent, 
with over a hundred people to the square mile, while 
Austj'alia is the most sparsely populated, having 
only Uvo to the square mile 

Racially, the Caucasian or white race is the most 
numerous, lorming about half the total , then 
come the Mongols or yellow ra(.c*s, forming about 
ono-third of the total ; while about one-cighth are 
Ethiopians or blacks. '1 he bulk of the remainder 
are Amoiican Indian, and kindred races. 

^OEUANIUM OIL. — An oi^ distilled from the 
leaves and flowers of the Pelari’omum radula It is 
imported fiom Algiets The name, however, is 
(frequently applied to several kinds of essential oil 
' of rosc-like fiagrance, whiChaie used as substitutes 
for oil of roses. 

GERMAN. SILVER. — A hard, silvciy white alloy 
of copper, zinc in proportions vaiying 

according to the purpose for whicn it is required. 
It can be spun as well as Britannia metal, a/id it is 
largely used as the base of ehctro-plated goods, in 
which case the alloy consists of 50 parts ot copper, 
30 of zinc, and '20 of nickel. Many spoons, folks, 
and other articles are made of German silver alone, 
but these soon los ^ their bright appearance Silver- 
oi,d, argentoid, navohne, and nickelinc are ^ewer 
substances, closely resembling German silver, but 
containing an atdrthxtitie of tin, cadmium, or other 
metal. German silver is frequently jenowm as nif kel 
silver. 

GERMANY.— Position, Area, and Population. 

Strictly speaking, the term " Germany ’ means 


the land cx:cupied by the Germans, and extends, 
in reality, across the middle of Europe from the 
North Sea and the Baltic on the north to the 
Adriatic on the south. More recently, however, 
it was taken to be apjihcd to the Gorman Empire, 
which was so [loweiful m the early part of the 
twentieth century, and which has now become 
disrupted. In 1914, when war broke out, the 
c npire had an area of 208,789 square miles, and a 
population of a little ovei 65,000,000. It had 
increas 'd ov.^r forty per cent, m a generation. It 
was tliim the third state in Europe with regard to 
area, and the second m po])ulation. After the 
Treaty of Versailles, Alsace-Lorraine, which liad 
b^'cn taken from France in 1871, was restored to 
the French Republic, together with ceitain coal 
measures in the Saat basin , the greater patt of 
Upper Silesia, Posen, and ihe province of West 
Prussia were united to the newly formed kingdom 
of Poland ; paits of Schleswig were ceded to Den- 
mark ; and the small iciritory of Moresnet and 
Maincdy to Belgium The last-named conceded 
territory has a jiopulaUon of about 10, ()()() 

The position of Germany in the centre of Europe 
gives it a very long frontier, whirn .separates it 
from Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France, Switzer- 
land, Austria, and Russia. Duo north acro.ss the 
Baltic, at no great distance, is Sweden ; northward 
across the North Sea is Norway, and westward 
Britain By means of the Alfnne tunnels, it is also 
connected through Switzerland with Italy ; and by 
rail through Austria, Serbia (now included in 
Yugo-Slavia), and Bulgaria with the Black Sea 

Recent History. During the period immediately 
before 1866, Germany, in tlie wider sense, was made 
up of tKirty-fivo states known as the Deutsche Bund 
or German Confederation, varying in size from a 
single town to a country of the .size of Prussia. 
The struggle for leadership was between Prussia 
and Austria, and was .settled by the war of 1866, 
in whu h Prussia was victorious Previously, too, 
Prussia had also taken Schleswig-Holstein from 
Denmark, In 1871 the rich provinces of Alsace and 
Loiiaiiu' Wi'rt' taki'U from Franco, and Lhence- 
forwaul supplied the count ly with mucli of the non 
ore n‘“eded tor its eviu -met easing .steel ])rO(luction. 
In 1890, H'digoland, a small island citf the mouth of 
the I'.lbe, was obt aim'd from Britain in exchange 
for a tract ot land in iVfiica Ihe jiossession ol this 
Island and Sclileswig-Holstein secured the saf'ty 
of tlv' t ana! joining the North Sea at thi' mouth of 
the ldb( with the Baltic and Kiel, and so g<ive 
Get many an enormously enhancei^ position as a 
naval pow^ r 

All tins has now been changed. The territory 
Io-.t in Europe has alrisady been mentioned, and 
it IS to be added that it is one of the terms otthe 
Treaty that the foitilications ot Heligoland shall be 
disniauHed. 

Again, Germany had gradually gamed valuable 
po3s 'ssions in all quartois of the woild, and her 
colonies were likely to play a great part m the 
empire’s economic exjiansion. As m result of the 
war G'rrnany has had to renounce the whole of 
her oveiseas possessions, and sc^me of these I^vo 
already been allocated to the various powers, or 
loft to be dealt w’lth latei on by the League of 
Nations 

The German Emperor abdicated on the 9th 
November, 1918, two days before th ^ Armistice, 
and since then the, country has been ruled by the 
Council of the People’s Cxunmi.ssioners, The 
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Federal Legislature consists of a single chamber — 
the Reichstag — wluch represents the whole nation 
and is elected by popular sufliage. 

As It IS quite clear that Gennanv has not yet 
completely settled down, any changes that inav 
lake place before the end of the Etu ycL)pa<'iitit is 
reaLhed will be found in the Api>endix 

Jluild and rilmate. North Germany is a low pl.un, 
which rises more or less steadily southward to the 
mountains of Bohemia and Switzeilaml. 'j‘ho 
principal divisions of the country aio the North 
German Plain, the Central Highlands, the South- 
Western Highlands, with the plain of the Rhine, 
and the Alpine region in the south-east. 'Iho 
northern pTain is an actual plain only in parts 
I-or the most, it is hilly, with few of the hills using, 
howover, above 600 ft. The Central Highlands are 
jiarl of the system extending from the Caipathians 
w-estw-ard. It includes, in Germany, the Noith 
German Rhino Highlands, the Hansruck, the 
Taunu.s, the Harz, the Thiinngian Foiost, the 
Fichtol Gebirge, the Erz Gcbiige, the Rieseii 
Gcbirge, and the Sudeten Bergland. In the south- 
west are the 'fosgos. Black Forest, and the Swabian 
and Frankoman jura. From the southern boundary 
northward to the Taunus is the low-iying plain of 
the Rhine, bordered by the Vosges and lilac k 
Forest in the southern half and lesser upl.inds 
further north. 

-dhe increase of altitude to the south counters ts 
to a large extent the decrease in latitude, so that 
except in the low-lymg plain of the Rhine and the 
valleys of the Mosel. Ncckar, and Main, the aveiagc 
tcinpciaturc is but little higher in the south than in 
the north. The summers are, indcc<l, warmer, but the 
winters ot the south aie as cold as those due north 
of th<‘m in the plain The low-lymg iiver valleys of 
the south-west are actually the wannest jiarts of 
the whole ioiintr\, having hot summers <ind mild 
winters. In the west generally, the climate is faiily 
moist on account of the influence of the sea, and for 
the same reason the differences between summer 
and winter aic not great Eastward, however, and 
more especially north-eastward, the ramlall 
diminishes and the dilfcronce between summer 
and wintei becomes more extreme, so that while 
the vine will ripen in summer further north h<Mo 
than in any other part of the world, the Ballu 
ports arc blocked by ice in winter, and for an 
increasing period as the Russian bonier i.s 
approached. Spiing is much earlier in the south- 
west than in the north-cast, vegetation in the 
Rhine valley l^ing well advanced before the <hs- 
tricts toward the Russian frontier have lost theit 
winter covering lof snow. 

Ihe character of the German roasts is a matter 
of (onsiderable intcicst and importance On the 
North Sea they are low-lying like those of Holland, 
and in some places have to be protected by <lykes 
d he sea for many miles from the shore is veiy 
shallow and difhcult to navigate on of 

banks, some o4 wluch, rising just above s^ale'cl 
form low islands suidi as the Fnsian Islands iU the 
wes^ and the Noith Frisian Islands (Sylt and the 
HafTagen) off Schleswig-Holstein. In the west, the 
great stretches lying below extreme high water and 
low water are divided into “ marshes near the 
Rhore and “ watten " nearer the sea. The former 
have been, ia many cases, re( lairaed by the building 
of dykes, and form very fertile^ farm land, more 
fcplile, in far.t, than the sandy soil above sea-level. 
Such coasts are very difficult of approach, except 


through certain channels, and arc, consequently, 
e.rsily ilefondcnl ; while for further defensive pur- 
poses a ship canal was m piociss ol ccmsli uctioa 
at the tiinr ot the outbuak ol wai, through the 
low-lying lands bctwi-ni the latge tstuaues, fioni 
the mouth ol the Elbe to Bienieihavcu and theni.e 
bv \\ illienishaven to Emden on tlu' Hollail. This 
liiu', vvlun cumjfleted, coupk'd with Hu Kiel Canal, 
would give a slu'H» ud loute tin vessels fij^u end 
to end of 1h( country 

On the Baltii the latgei iiveis have widti mouths, 
aeioss whh h the silt, brought d(jwu by the rivois, 
has built long, narrow sjuts or tie /mm whu h 
convert the mouths into laige, shallow lakes, or 
Auf/i, eoniux:te<l with tlie sea bv very narrow 
ch.umels. Ihis peiuliaiity h.cs led to the growth 
ol secondary out-poi(s, as. foi ev.implo, on the 
Odor. Hero Stettin, some way up the iiver, luu» 
Sumeinunde on Iho sandy nehtuu'^, almost on the 
Baltic, as its out-poit 

Besides being imdio ad vant.Tgeous ! v plaifd for 
lomineico with the groi'itei part of Iho woild, the 
Atlaiilu coasts have tlie fuithrr .ulvantago of being 
always uevireo. 1 he lialtic ports, on tho other 
hand, owing to tlie shallowness ol the sea, tho 
c oinjiai ati vc tieshn<‘ss of the water, and the .severe 
winters, <ue all blockc'd by ue dining tho 
wiiitei 

The Hiverg and Canals. VVitlr the exception of 
th(' \V»'s. r, nom ot th< laigii (in man iivirs lies 
wholly within tho country. Iho Khino cnteis from 
Switzerland and its tributaiy, tlie Mosel, Irom 
jMaiuc, and just after passing k.mmeiK h, enters 
Holland on its way to tho sea This is umloubtodly 
a disadvantage, but in tho < ase of tlic bdbe from 
Bohemia and tlie Vistula fiom Russia, a < orisidor- 
able amount of trade from these countries finds its 
way to German poits 1 he Dauulie, on tlio other 
hand, rises in Germany and flows into Austria. 
All the livers, except tho Khine. even those from 
othei lountnes, rise in the Central Highlands, and 
h.avo climinishod (in rents in dry w'oather The Khine, 
howover, rising in the Swiss glaciers, always inain- 
tains a considerable volume 

A permhar featuie of all tlie large rivers w^s 
mouths lie in Germany is tlieii gonoial north- 
oastward direction and tho shai ji nght-augled 
bends in thoir lower courses. Rofoiomo to the map 
will also .show that many of tho noi th-oa.stward 
stretches m one river soem to be continued b/*a 
tributary entering Oie next nver from tho oa8»-. 
Tlus arrangement greatly facilitates tho jcsining of 
adjacent rive^rs by waiials, so that it is possible foi^ 
goods to bo sent by water almost the whole way 
from east to west of the countiy. By the settled 
policy of extending this c ast and west c ,^nal system, 
and improving the nver navigation j>outnward, 
sometimes, imleed, also augmenting it by canals, 
the whole country is b<nng covei^ed with a network 
of fine* wai erways, lyhu li jirovi'le the means for 
ihcap transit m every dirottion, especially for 
heavy raw materials, suth as oio and coal, which 
will not bear the cost of carnage by rail. Tho 
"westernmost angle of tho Vistuli^ is quite close to 
the Netze, a tribib o y of the Oder, and is joined to 
it by ‘the Bromberger Canal. Similarly, the Oder 
13 joined to the Spree and tl#e ’’Havel by the 
Freitjorit k WiUiam and «I' mow Canals. Quicker 
communication is proposed by ^ canal from tho 
Oder direct to Berlin. Bedsides tho ship canal 
mentioned above, from tho Elbe westward to 
Emden, anotlior ship canal is being made— chiefly 
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by the enlarging of the present waterway — south- 
ward from Emden to Dortmund and then west- 
ward to the Rhine, thus giving, in effect, the 
KhiiK a iiiouih 111 (huiiiany Another ship canal 
was pro]<'(tt(l some years ago, which would give 
commtinicatioii Ix^tweiui the Baltic and the Danube, 
and so with the Black Sea 'Ihis was to follow 
the couise ot the Od( r to the borders of Austria, 
From Jiere a canal w<i.s to join the March, one of the 
tiibiifmies of tlie Danube For lliis the w’aterslied 
was to be tunnelled, the size of the tunnel being 
sLifticient to allow the passage of ships of 6(H) 
t ons 

In ] Havana, the Ludwig Canal connects the 
navigation of the Rhine and Danube. It runs 
from the Main, uji the Regnitz valley, past Nurem- 
burg, and thence through hilly country, to the 
Altmiihl, a tributary of the Danube. 

The Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, from Brunsbuttel, the 
mouth of th(' Elbe, to near Kiel on the Baltic, is 
dei'p (‘iiongli tf> allow llu* largest vt“ss«ds to pass 
throu|;h it. Commercially, it shortens the voyage 
between the North Sea and the Baltic by hundreds 
of miles Strategically, it was of the highest 
impoi1anc(\ as it allowecl lh<‘ Navy to inovn quickly 
to any point on either coast, and at the same 
time provided an easily defended retreat. Its 
dimensions arc, length, 61 miles ; depth. 29^ 
ft. : width at surface, 210 ft ; width at bottom, 
72 ft Its future utility remains to be seen 

The total length of navigable waterways in 
Germany is 8,464 miles. Of this, 4,922 miles are 
less than 6 ft. 7 in. deep, and 520 miles more than 
16 ft. 5Tn. deep. 

Lakes* The principal lake area in Germany is in 
the eastern part of the northern plain. The lakes 
fall into two sections, differing in character and 
origin. Those along the low shores of the Baltic, 
in Pomerania, are regular in outline and shallow. 
They have been formed by the sediment brought 
down by the rivers forming sand-spits which have 
cut them off from the sea. Those further inland 
lie o.i a low plateau ; they are very irregular in 
shape and very deep, and ate drained by short, 
swift rivers frequently broken by rapids 

Kail ways. The total length of railway of ordinary 
gauge is nearly 40,000 miles, of wluch only about 
3,5(W miles arc owned juivately, while about 24.000 
miles belong t o Pi ussia. The pi incq>al railway ceiiti e 
is Berlin 'j lie clmd lines ot intei national iiiq ort- 
ance are . boufhwaid along iBiine v.illey tluough 
Switzeiland (St Gotthard tunm-l) to Italy, east- 
ward \\hete the Orient K.xpiess liom Pans |>asses 
thiough Slrassbuig, Stitt gait, and Munich to 
Constantinople, via Vienna , noilh-east ward in 
which direction the line from Pans to Ptdrtigrad 
and oTier paits of Russia passes thiough Cologne 
and Berlin. 

I'ho (fermiin States. The distribution of the com- 
ponent States of the fonm r G< rman F-inj.irc, and 
which now make up the Re])ul)lic of Grcnnany, is 
very conq)lex. Some of the smaller States aie but 
patches m the middle ot laiger ones , otheis, again, 
are composed ot a disconnected giouj) of such 

E atches , in one case two constituent jarts of a 
late being 180 miles apart. The po.sitions of the 
larger States, Lo'-’eve’', are simjile 

The former Kingdom of Prussia, the largest of 
all the States of Germany, occupies the nonhern 
half of the country from the borders of Holland, 
Belgiui^, and Luxemburg, on the west to Russia 
on the east, and Austria on the south.-cast, and has 


an area of about 101,000 square miles and a 
population of 33,000,000. Its capital is Berhn. 

The former Kingdom of Bavaria is divided into 
two somewhat unequal parts. Its area is a little 
less than 30.000 square miles, with a population of 
about 8,000,000. Its capital is Munich. , 

The former Kingdom of Saxony occupies the 
northern slopes of the Riesen Gebirgc It is the 
most densely poymlated of the German States, 
having a population of about 5,000,000, whilst 
the area of the State is under 6,000 squaie miles. 
The capital is Dresden. 

The former Kingdom of Wurtemburg is a little 
larger than Saxony — 7,500 square miles, and a 
population of nearly 3,000,000. It^ capital is 
Stuttgart. 

After tlic four former Kingdoms, it is neccssaiy 
to notice — • 

(1) The fdrruet Grand Duchies— B-adcn, cajiita) 
KarUruhe : Hesse, capital Darmstadt ; Mcchlen- 
burg, capital Schvenn ; and Oldenburg, capital 
Oldenburg. 

(2) 4'he forinci Duchies — Anhalt, cajiital Dessau ; 
Brunswick, ca])ital Brunswick , S<vxe-Alt(‘nbiirg, 
capital Altenburg ; Saxe-Coburg-Got ha, capital 
Gotha , and Saxc-Memmgen, capital Meinivgen 

(3) The former Principalities^ — Lippe, capital 
Dethnold , Reuss (FUler Branch) tajiilal Greiz : 
Reuss (Younger Brandi), cajiital Gera; Schaum- 
burg-Lippe, capital Buckhurge ; SchwarzbuKf;' 
Rudolstadt. capital Rudolstadt ; Sc hwarzburg- 
Sondc'rsliauscn, cajntal Sondershausen , and Wal- 
deck, capital Arolsen. 

(4) The three Hanse Towns — Hamburg, Lubcck, 
and Brc'men. 

The positions of eadi of these^re clearly inrlicatod 
on the ina]>, which also shows then comjiarative 
si/es 

Languagos in Germany. The bulk of the people 
speak one of the two piincipal forms of German : 
Low German m the north and High German in 
the south dhe principal nop-German language is 
Polish, chiefly in the south-east. In the valley of 
the Upper Spree, between Kottbus and Bautzen, 
an old Czech dialect known .is Wend, still survives. 
Except in a portion in the south, the French 
language crosses the frontier for some miles into 
Germany. In the extreme north-cast the old 
Litliuanian language is used on both sides of the 
Russian frontier ; while on the borders of Den- 
maik, Danish is still spoken. The dialect spoken in 
the North Fnsian Islands, j)articularly in Sylt, is 
the one that most nearly approaches English 

Outside the political boundaxies, German is the 
native language of Austria and ^'arts of Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, Hungary, and Bohemia ; 
while scattered through western Russia and Rou- 
mania are numerous small districts where German 
IS the pre\ ailing tongue. 

Productions and Industries. Much of what is 
stated here rclers to the condition of Germany 
in normal times, that is, up to the peiiod before 
the outbreak of war. \Vit>iout attempting to 
prophesy, there is nevertheless a great behef that 
Germany may revive and that the conditions .nay, 
in all real respects, resemble those of by-gone years. 
Down to the middle of last century, Germany was 
an agricultural country. More recently the people 
became engaged in industrial occupations rather 
than in any other, while large numbers are engaged 
in tra<le and conuncrcc. Agriculture, howeveg^ ia 
still very important. 
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Minerals. Tlie principal mineral raised is coal. 
Iron ore, is raised in Westphalia, Rheinland, Luxem- 
burg, and Saxony. Silver and lead are pioduced 
in the Harz and Saxony. The production o( cojiper 
lb about the samt* as that of silver, and is chiefl> 
tioiu the Harz Tin and zinc are also obtained 
From the northern lowlands potassium and other 
salts, especially rock salt, are dinved 

Agriculture. The most extensively giown cro]> is 
rye. The next in importance are hay, oats, 
potatoes, wheat, barley, sugar beet, vim's, hojis, 
tobacco 

Sugar-beet. Germany 13 the chief bcet-growing 
and sugar-making country in Europe, and succcss- 
fully competes, in Bntain and other countries, with 
cane sugar. This is due to a great extent to the 
methods employed in the extraction of the juice and 
tlieVianutacture of the sugar, these methods moie 
than compensating for the easier cultivation of tho 
sugar cane in tropical countiies and the cheaper 
labour available in those countries. 'Ihe States 
jnoducing the great ('st quantity aie Pius'-ia, 
Brunswick, Anhalt, and Bavaiia dhe pimcip.d 
centres of th#sugar manufacture are Fiao^foit-on- 
Oder and Magdeburg. 

Forestry. With agriculture might also be 
reckoned forestry, on account of the attention 
paid to the cutting down and replanting of the 
ioiests Altogether 26 per cent of the surface is 
covered with these forests, espei laliy on the lull 
slopes of the centre and south , much of the north 
being iinsuited to trees on account of the strong 
winds from the north-west. One-third of the forest 
area is under oak, birch, ash, and beech, the latter 
being very j)]ciiliful on the i halk soil of the island 
of Rugen and the western end of the Baltic country. 
'Ihc propoition under these tiees is, however, being 
diminished m order to mcicase the area undei 
conifers Of this area, the Scots Pine occujues 
about lialf 

J he Iron and Steel Industry Jhdore ihc war, 
Luxembing and Loriame, although together jiro- 
duciug 80 per cent of the total output of non or(\ 
bad not a coirespondingly' laige iron indu-itiy, as 
tlu' lack ot coal m those jiaits had led to the convey- 
ance of much of the ore to tlu Ruhr basm niaifit ld 
So.ui'coal, how( \ Cl , was bi ought back by thctiains 
that had conveyerl the ore, and t litre was, conse- 
quently, some production ot iron and steel ('o.d 
tiorn the Saar coalhcld was «iIso used Ow'ing to the 
alteration‘s in the territorial boundaries after tlie 
Tieaty ot Versailles, these conditions have ch.ing« d 
The most productive oie is found in the neighbour 
hood of Bonn, and sells at from four to live time* 
the price of th^^ of the soath-we.stcrn j?iovm<c‘> 
Other non 01 c producing regions are Bieslau and 
Claiisthal. 

The principal stecl-produeing region is West- 
jdiaha, more than half being made by the Bi-s->emer 
process An important feature of the Gc^rman stet 1 
trade is the large exjioit of partly manufaO ncd 
steel and -^teel ^nods 

dhe Cotton Jndj^'itry. The cotton indu ly of 
Geigiany is less lex ali.sed and, consequcnllv, l<‘ss 
spefialiscd than that of Britain. The piwvnices 
with the largest number of sj»mdles ar- Piussia, 
Saxony, Bavaiia, and Wurtemberg 

Although at one time dependent uj)on the Livei- 
pool market for supjilies of raw cotton, Gerinany 
now buys tlirect, the cotton market being at 
Brem*cn. More than one-third c^f the total export 
of cottons are sent to Britain, which sends in retuin 


cotton manufactures to an even grater value. 
Other countries taking a consuleiable poifion of 
the expoits arc the United Stales, Austna, and the 
Nethei lands 

The Chemical Industry. The manufacture of 
chemicals, im hiding dyes an<l maniiies, U'lvanced 
to a phenomenal extent in uient years in 
Cn'iinauv In jtail this was due to the loiuineicui! 
aspect of the teaching of s( leiicc in some of the 
universities, but also to Ih*' uniijiie niinetal rosourccs 
of the country. "At Slassfuit, and olhei parts of the 
northern plain, there aie dejiosits of < oniiuon salt 
and also chemic<d salts found 111 no other p.ut of tho 
world in such easily av.ulabic foim A>>dine dyes 
and other cheinuals mad(' Irom tlu' bv-juoducts 
ot coke .Old g.is-uialviiig ai c also iiupiu taut, J he 
(flt'ct ot th(> wai iqiou the cheiiue.d industry will 
only be thoioughly understood when londitums 
become more noimal It is quite ccitaiii that 
Geiiuany wull iievei again eiqoy the inouoj)oly 
which she had jiuor to IHl I 

(’omniorce. Tlic diange of the loiuhtltm of 
Germany liom an almost purely agiuultuial sluto 
to one piedominantly mtlii'tu.il led fo tlie 
tiade With othei coimlues clost'ly U‘st‘iid)ling that 
of Bntain, tc, the imjtoits aie laigely food and 
i«iw matenal, and the exjioils chielly mamifai lined 
goods. 

it IS idl(> to speculate as to wlial might h.ive 
happeiK-d if the (beat War ot 1914-18 had lu \ ei 
taken j)la< e, ami as to what will hajipt n ris 1 he ii'sull 
ot 111. it stuiggle ('oiise(juently, any liguics ot 
st.itistics ot any kind c.iiinot have tli(‘ sjiglitfst 
real valm* at the present tune, .uid, <. ()us< ([Ueiitlv, 
110 reference is made to them I lu stat^ ineiits 
Ill'll altei ni.ide ha\n leliniuc to Git many m it.s 
noimal (ondition, whi< h may jxissibly be quiclily 
restored . 

Principal DiHfrbds and Trad« I'pntres, lllE 
NORTH GlcKMAN Id.AlN 'Ihc Nmth German 
Plain may be divideil, for purposes of dost 1 iption, 
into thiec very unequal area., whose lioundaiies 
arc foini(‘d by the Weser and the h.llx' J lifi two 
western divisions form the j'lussian jirovimo of 
ILuiover ami tin toiim'i C.iaiid Diuhy ol Olden- 
burg W< st ot the W( s(.r the siniac e becomes iiTTHtfe/ 
and mote ]ik<‘ Hollaml in chaiactei . tlie shores ol 
tlie l£ins esliiaiy ami th<' Dollar! aie dyked, and 
wimbmlls bf'coim' a ])ioniim'iit teatiire, while tlie 
baiioii Bourt.uigti Mooi Ik s on both sides (d i,' e 
I rout K 1 J he .iiost ffi tile lands aie t )i(js<‘ v\ Im h have 
])een ic'(laum'<l f'om the tide, the sturdy sod Imthei 
inl.ind, known as ge/st, being little suited foi agri- 
cullure. Inland, the kuwl Ix-rornes mote Inlh , biiT 
never rises to any gieat lieight Betwe 11 llio Wes''r 
and the Lllx- is the next division of the northern 
})lain, Hat in the north, but with low lulls further 
.south in Luneiibutg Heath Here the l.fr kof fei tile 
soil has jxevenled agiicultuie fiom s]uea’ling, khd 
the wiiTds fimn the North Sea Iflwe pieventc-d the 
growth of natural forest, thus adding to the bairen- 
mss of the distiut. Now, however, < onsiderablo 
plantations f)l trees .uc betng siK(,essfully planted, 
'lo the ‘outh-east of Harujver lyid lying on both 
.sides of the I'dbe 1 the P» ussian province of Saxony. 

'I hr- pnniipal iruan 1 towns within the borders of 
HanoM'f are: Oldmburg, tly ca^iUl of the Grand 
Duchy, built on the left^banlc of the Hiuite, where 
it turns suddenly eastward to join the Weser; 
Hanover, the cajjital of the province on the Leine, 
another tributary of the Weser ; Magdeburg, on 
th<* Lll>c, the cajJital of the province of Saxony ; 
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^ Mecklenburg^ and 

ne Prussian provinces of Pomerania and East 
Prussia ^ong the BaJtic, and, inland, Brandenburg 
in which lies Berlin. From Pomerania eastward 
into Russia, and divided into two 1 y the Vistula, 

IS a low, rolling upland region wiih many Jakes,’ 
whose riveis cut deep valleys in thd soft soil. The 
Si)il, thoui^h f^vneraUy sandy, has consulciable tracts 
of fciiilc soil of a light, clayty nature, known as 
loess. Forests cover nioie than a quarter of the 
eastern section. In the exti enie west and on the 
clinikv island of Kiigon there are numerous beeches 
Oaks, too, aie also plentiful in jil.accs, but east- 
ward’ am/ .south waid pines become increasingly 
nunieious, until they aie the only kind found. 

Kye and oats aie the principal grams grown; 
jiotato s die c'xteusive'ygiown ioi the mamiladuic 
of splint 

/nr/in (2,070,695)— llir pojnilaliou fiyiires are 
thov‘ of 1910 IS cl city ol niodrrn giowHi, ami 
owes itb use to its ct'iilial ])osiliou. fnst m 
Tiussid, .ilt(M wards m the cmiiuc. ami now m 
lh(> ri public, ami to the lad that it lies m 
a lowland, with easy communication bv i oad 
and w'alcT, over a large area With regard to its 
position in Pi assi.a, its distance from Luxemburg, in 
the south-west, s ahno'^t exai tly the same as its dis- 
tance from Tilsit in the noith-east, and the same 
is tiue with regard to the dist.anees horn north- 
western and south-eastern coiners of the State. 

In its lelalion to the wlioh country it is piactiealJy 
('(jui-distant lioin the most noitlieily and «asterl\' 
])arts on th<' bordets o) Kussi.i It thus become 
tlio most convenitul ca])ital and the laig<-st lailway 
cerdi'i mtlu couidr) 'I In- wat mwa^s converging on 
it bring 45 pi i cent oj the total goods it rcccixcs 
Standing on tlie SpU'c, .i tnbutary oi the Havel, 
which, in its tuin, is atiibutaiy ol the Elbe, it is m 
dnect comniuiiKation with Hamburg ami the North 
Sea, while two c.iii i!s link it with the Odei syst(in, 
and so wi(h its neaiesl ]>oil, Stettin, and the Baltic! 

S..., Intel uatiomdly, it occiijiies an iinjiortant 
position on the lail loiiti' lu'lwren ilollaml and 
BeJgnini (ami, conseiiiieiitly, Jhigland) ami noith 
France on the west, .uid Kussia on the east 'ihe 
i<d' from Harnbing to Aiistiia and eastern JCurojie 
also passe-s llirougli it 

Lilcc London, Pans, and other large capitals, it 
has riumcious industiu's of local inifiortance 
kiesidc.s these, it manufaqbncs large quantities of 
macliinery and mimhcis of pianos, 'lliere is also 
a con.siderable output ot china and ihemuals 

To the s6uth is the working ( lass suburb of 
Rixdorf (£.17.978) wheic finiiiture, hnohunu. 
pi^.xOS are made', and general inanufm (mes earned 
on • 

On the west of Berlin, in fac t foi niing a part of it, 
is Charioitenljurg, with .905,181 inhabitants. The 
technical and common lal scJiools of Charlottenbuig 
are known throughout the w'orhl, and are the models 
on which many such schools have been organised. 

' Due wxst on the Havel, o]>posite to the junchori of 
the Spree, is Sfivdau, with a population of 84,919, 
important as a fortified town protecting the wes*^ern 
approach to the capital. F rank lort-on-the- Oder 
(68,230) has large beet factories. Stassfurt (16,79.5) 
on the Bode, a tributary of the Elbe, is the principal 
centre for the manufacture of salt, chemicals, aad 



•roduc^ of salt in t,^- «hich ' 


IS the 


in the Middle Ages tKosUmn. 

port, partly on account of its favourahi*^ •^'onan 
Jor overland trade with the 
partly because the Baltic was then a e erier' 
mercial sea than the North Sea. It l lh Tl 
town. too. in the Hanseatic League 0/ Germ 
ports It is the only one not on a far^e ri/er Z " 
acces5 to a large commercial area, the Tiave on 
wluch It stands, having a small and ummpoitant 
basin; but the construction of a canal fi om the 
Trave to the Elbe at Lauenburg has considerably 
increased its trade. At the mouth of the Ti%ve 
estuary is Travemunde, the out-port of Lubeck. 

Stettin (236,145), on the Oder, is the nearest port 
to Berlin, with which it is connected more or less 
directly by the Finow and Frederick William Canals. 
More direct communication is proposed by joining 
the most easterly bend of the Oder w^th the Sptee 
It is also the principal port for the great manu- 
facturing distnct of Silesia, vessels of considerable 
size being able to reach the Silesian town of Kosel, 
As a shipbuilding port, it is known throughout the 
world for the great ocean liners built by the Vulcan 
Cuiujviny {Danzig (170,347) at (he we.stciu aim o! 
the Vistula delta, once a most iinpoitant poit of 
Germany is now a m'utralised poit ) At the 
entrance to the river Vistula at the easlern end ol 
the delta, is Elbing (58,631), once the iival oi 
Danzig, connected with the forested region ot 
East Piussia by the Overland Canal. It is siluattil 
mar the south-western cud of the Fiisclus Half, 
at the north-eastern end of which is the mouth ot 
the Picgel, on which stands Konisgberg (245,853), a 
gram and timber-export mg town Siilau, uii the 
northern side of the channel leading tiom the 
Frisches Hatf to Danzig Bay, is its outpoit 
Memel (21,470), on the narrow outlet of the 
Kurischcs HaiJ, is the nearest town to the Kus.sjan 
frontier, and is the natural outlet ^f the basin of the 
Memel of Nienicn, which enters th? Haft fuither 
south. But while it exports a considerable amount 
of timber and other Russian products, its import 
trade is small on account of the high dues levied 
on goods going into Russia. 

THE ATLANTIC PORTS. Each of the larger 
rivers flowing into the North Sea has its group of 
ports. Besides the commercial ports, theie is 
JVilketmskaven (35,047). on the Jahde, the principal 
naval port of Germany. All the NortJi Sea ports are 
open throughout tlie year, altliougn, in the coldest 
weather, ice-breakers liave to ho used. 

Hamburg (932,166), the largest port in Germany, 
and one of the largest in the world, ranking with 
London and Ntwv York, is on the Elbe, miles from 
the open sea. Locally, it is the port of Berlin, from 
wluch it is 180 nulcs distant, and yie surrounding 
district, but it is also the river and canal centre of 
the greater part of Germany. The Elbe makq^ it, 
to some extent, an Austrian ])oi t. The largest 
ships, 1 e., those drawing more than 28 ft., cannot 
get lugher than Brunshausett. Other ports on the 
Elbe arc AUona (172,533) adjoining Hamburg; 
Marburg (55,676), across the river ; and Elmshorn 
(14,689) lower down. Cuxhaven (14,888), at the 
mouth, is of growing importance as an outport, 
and although the largest vessels cannot yet approach 
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low tide, works were inaugurated in February, 
i2, by which vessels up to 50,000 wll be berthed 
Jii all times. Bfunsbxittel is at the south-western end 
the Kiel Canal. Bremen (246,827), on the Weser, 

' has its outport in Bremerhaven (24,140). Tins port 
is the most suitable on the whole coast for large 
vessels, as there is always sufficient water to float 
them. Adjoining Bremerhaven is the jiort 
Geestemunde (25,099) ; while about 10 miles below 
Bremen is Vegesack, which was important before 
navigation all the way to Bremen was possible. 
Emden (24,038), on the Em.s, is on a canal which 
leads to VVilhelmshaven, and at the Ixjginning of 
the waterw^ay that leads southward to Doitmund, 
on the borders of the great Westphalia manufactur- 
ing district. It has thus become a gieat coal port, 
dealing largely with the im{)oit from Britain. * 
WKSTPIIALIA AND iUE RHINE PROVINCE. 
The great industrial area of western Germany lies 
partly in Westphalia (Westfalen) and the Rhino 
Province (Rheinland), the latter lying as far south 
as Coblenz on both sides of the Rhine. On the 
right bank the Rhine receives the Ruhr, in the 
basin of whicn is a nch coalfield. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of the coal are the iron and steel 
works; while across the Rhine, but easily acre s- 
siblc, aie the textile factoiics of the Krefeld legiou. 
Duisburg (229,478), near the mouth of the Ruhr, 
has large iron and steel works and many smallei 
manufactures. On the ojiposite side of the river is 
lUihroft, the centre of the i oal ti a<lc down the Hhiiu* 
into the Netherlands Bochum (136,916), betcceen 
h^bsen and Dortmund, manufactures steel, especially 
armour plate for warship.s, Nc\ar Boenum is 
Gelsenkirchen (169,530), formed by the growth and 
coalescence of seveial smaller towns, occupied 
mainly in making coke for conveyance to those 
parts of the country where there is no coal for 
manufactuies Mulheim-on-the- Ruhr (1 12,602) sends 
enormous ciuantities of cc'al by ^ail and canal 
to all paits of Germany, It also lias large smelting 
works and some* textile manufactures Dortmund 
(214,333), of increasing importance on account of 
its canal ( onnei tioii with the mouth of the l^ms 
northw.iid and l4ie Rhine we.stwaid, is a (oal- 
inimng and iron-snielting ci ntre Cassel (153,078) 
has some of the largest railway works in the country 
It also manufactures textiles. Bielefeld (78,334), at 
the northern foot of the Teutoberg Forest, ow'cs its 
importance partly to a break in the hills, through 
which Mins the route from Cologne to Berlin and 
also to its linen industiv. Just norlli of the Ruhr is 
Essen (294,629) .well known on account of its cast steel 
and ordnance works, paiticulaily those of Kru]))>. 
Barmen (169,20 If and (170,1 18), prartu ally 

one large town, have large textile industries, chiefly 
woollen and silk. Barmen has also some chemical 
works. North-eastward from Barmen is a "Black 
Country," tlirough which luns the Ennerpcistrasse. 
Ober hausen (89,897), a towm of recent growtli owes 
its use to the facilities for iron and zinc srnc!' in 
the luighbourh jod Krefeld ( 129,41 2), wc -l -1 the 
Rluuc, is the larger t producer of silk goods i.i llie 
coui.h), and is srcond only to Eyons m th wlioir 
world. Mtinchen-Gladbach (66,440), and the neigh- 
bouring town of Rheydt (44,003), form together one 
of the largest cotton centres m the counti v C cloi nc 
(Coin, 516,167). whose long history te.stifics to tlie 
iniportance ^f its position, is the largest port on 
the Rhine, with a considerable transit trade, dis- 
tributing to the surrounding counti y and up the 
Rhine the goods received direct from Rotterdai’' 


and returning goods collected from these part*. 
The railway l^dge connecting it with Deuts on the 
opposite bank is, perhaps, the most important 
crossing of the Rhine. Next in importance is that at 
Dtisseldorf (357,702). on the right oank lower down, 
with a trade resembling that of Cologne. Bonn 
(87,967), to the south of Cologne, is a university 
town, above which begins the siiicndid scenery of 
the Rhine gorge. Almost due west of Bonn, on the 
borders of Belgium and the Netherlands, is AachiH 
(Aix-la-Chapelle, 156,044). a centre of great indu(^ 
trial activity. Coal, iron, and zinc are all founa 
close at liand, and there is also a large w^ooUen 
imlustry laigely dejiendent on the flocks of the 
.\rdennes for raw material. I he southern port of 
the Rhine Province is mounlamous and tk .lined 
by the Mosel, which flows in a very deepl>-cut 
valley at the mouth of whuh is Coblenz (56,478), 
tlie capital ol (he juovnicc. On llie sIo})is of the 
valhys ot the Mosel and the Khim , south ol 
Cologne, ai(‘ nuiiicious vme\ai(N In the ('ij^treme 
north ol the Rhine Pioviuce. on the Dutch bordei , 
is the Customs potl of / trmerich (13,425), (As 
.UK.idv noticed, ])art ol llu RIuik* Pioviiue oi 
Ri'iclisland has bmi icstond to hiaiice by the 
1 1 eat V ol Vei sallies ) 

dllE HARZ AND THE IHURlNGiAN 
STA'l I:S 'Ihc Hatz fonn a barrier to coiii- 
niunu.itions betweim noith and south, ,ind for a 
distance of nearly 60 miles there is no r.iilway 
across them. Commei c lally, tliey aie imn<;rtant lor 
their minerals, pnncipaliy copper and silvei, found 
most abundantly around Mrmsfeld in tiie cast, in 
the neighbourhood of which, as m othei parts of 
the Saalc basin, aie c'xtensive deposits ot lignite 

dhc Jhiuingian States aio largely agmullurnl, 
although there are a number of small industries, 
such as doll-making at Sonneberg (15,878). ITio 
most important conimc^rc lal c entres arc llalle a-Saale 
(169,916). and Erfurt {\\\ A(o\). Eisenach (38,353) is 
historically important fiom its asscxialions with 
Luther. iv,tmar (34,581), Coburg (23,794), Mfitn- 
tngen (17.186). Gotha (39,581), Rudolslidt (17,949), 
and Sonderhausen arc the capitals of their respective 
States. 6><ri^ (23,245) is the ca])ital of the 
Reuss, and Gera (49,283) of the Youngei 

SILESIA. Silesia consists almost entnely of the 
u})j)er valley of the Oder, lying bidwoen Bohemia 
on the south-west and Russia on the north-east. 
Ihe greater pai t yt IJjmer Sib’Sia, as already 
slated, has been ceded by Grrmuny and now 
fotrns ])art of the new K(pu]>h( of Poland. 
Although possessing good supj)lies of coal, it 
until the clevelopment cu railways and waterways, 
so remote fiom the 8ea, espeoially the North Sea, 
as to be almost entirely dejiemieuL iipKin tl\e* local 
yijiplics of raw inabtial, largely ores aryl wool, for 
its m.imifactiues Mai hinery is, of i ouVsr, largfjv 
used, but tht re is still an extensive domestic branch 
in the textile industnts <)n the forested mountains, 
particulaily those on Die Bohemian border, a con- 
siderable amount of timber is cut, the rapid moun- 
tain streams being used for both jiowcr and trans- 
j)ort to the 0<lei. dong v'hich larfts are drifted to 
the P-altie Coal is found m the south in the 
neigh Ixiurhood of Kdnigshiitle (72,462) and 
Beuthen (67.718), and at tlfe fitit of the Riesen 
Gel rgi .It H’aldenburg {]^. (^2). Zinc ore (calamine) 
IS fc.uui' m lar.c quantities on thc^southeru coalfield 
and smelted at Kouigshutte. Good iron ore (selling 
at twm e the value of the ores of Alsace-Lorraine) 
IS iound near Breslau. 
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Breslau (511,891), the capital, known tormerly as 
Wratislaw, was founded where the Oder was most 
easily crossed, and now an important railway 
centre. It has large manufactures of machinery 
and textiles, prindj^ally wool, while in the neigh- 
bourhood, at Uundsjeld Gels, leather and paper 
are made. Gorlitz and I leiinttz (66,620) have large 
woollen indnstties, Goilitz also making linen and 
)ute gooils, tlax being grown in the neighbourhood. 
Kosel, connected by canal with the neighbouring 
coalfield, is at the head of the navigation of the Oder. 
^SAXONY dhe Kingdom of Saxony occupies the 
northern slojxs of the Krz Gebirgc, and extends 
into the noithcrn plain beyond Leij>zig. The 
mountain aiea, with a poor soil, is forested; the 
lowland area is very fertile. At the foot of the 
niounUuns is a coalfield, which supports the densest 
population on the continent of Euiope, the average 
density for the whole of Saxony being 779 per 
square mile. Two-thiids of the woi kers are engaged 
m tcj^tili's and industries, and the bulk of the 
remainder in the making of maduncry, tools, pajier 
and leather, and mining The value of the iron output 
IS four and three-quarter million sterling. Beer, 
uvei a 100,000,000 gallons per year, and alcohol, in 
various forms, to the extent of 3,250,000 gallons, 
are also produced 

Dresden (546,882), the capital, is situated whcic 
the route along the foot of the Erz Gebiigc crosses 
the Ivlbe. It makes large numbers of pianos and 
builds steamers for the tiaflic on the river. The 
china, for which it is famed, is now made principally 
at Meissen (85,790), lower down the Elbe Ziinchau 
(73,538), on the Mulde and in the coalficUl, also 
makes china. Chemnitz (287,340) has woollen, 
cotton, silk, and other t textile industries Plauen 
(121,104) makes the finer textiles of all kinds At 
Frieburg (36,237) silver, lound lu the neighbourftood, 
is smelted. Leipzig (587,635), on account oi its 
position, IS second only to Beilin in tlu‘ amount ol 
land traffic it deals with. It is also lh(‘ most 
important book .ind ])!intmg centre m Germany 

Tlfil PLAIN OP THE KlIINh:. From Mayence 
[Matnz, 1 10,634), opposite tlie entiance of the Main, 
^i+hward almost to the Swiss bolder, the Khine 
flows through the middle of a broad plain bounded on 
cuther side by mountains, the highest of which arc 
the V^osges and the Black Forest Us low, sheltered, 
southward position and fertile soil make it a great 
agt*cultural region , while m the south-west are a 
number of indu.stiial centres In the lower or north- 
ern half of the jil.un, particularly on the blo])es of the 
^yardt uplands in the west, are numerous vineyards, 
and also in the valleys of the Mosel, Nch kar, and the 
lower Main, 'fobaceo and hops are laigcly grown, 
and wheat js the ]uincipal eeieal. 'Ihiough the 
gap to the south of the Vosges comes the camd 
wliijch conn\*( ts the Rhone with the Rhine thr^iugh 
Sfrassburg. The principal cotton town is M Uhlhausen 
(95,041), in the south, with inoic spindles tl an any 
other German town. To the iioi th-west, at the foot 
of the Vosges, is Gebwetler (12,994), another cotton 
town. Kolmat is also engaged in the same industry. 
That jiait of Alsrv;e, ot which Strassburg (498,913) 
ii^ the principal city, was lestored to Fiance by the 
Treaty of Vei sailles Fiankjort - on-the - Alain 
(414,598) w'as, unol the ii'^e ol Berlin, the commer- 
cial and banking centre of Geimany. It is stifJ ot 
great import ance, and since the deepening of its' 
liver has necome a busy port. UVtsfcacfcw (109,133), 
across the Rhine from Mayence, has mineral 
sj^rings and exists largely to cater for visitors. 


Mannheim (193,379) at the mouth of the Neckar, 
is at the head of the ocean navigation of the 
Rhine, ships of 750 tons not being able to proceed 
any higher. Heidelburg (56,010), higher up the 
Neckar, at the foot of the Odenwald, has given 
place to Mannheim in importance. Ludivigshafen, 
opposite Mannheim, a town of recent and increasing 
growth, IS a distributing centre for coal, iron, and 
timber carried on the Rhine. Darmstadt (87,085) 
at the northern foot of the Odenwald, is the capital 
of Hesse. Karlsruhe (134,161) is the capital of 
Baden 

BAVARIA AND THE SOUTH-EAST. Bavaria 
is an upland country, with the lower slopes oi the 
Alps in the south, the Bohemian Mountains on the 
east, and the Franconian jura running through the 
nefrthern half and forming the watershed betvy^een 
the Rhine and Danube. In the south the principal 
occupations are forestry and cattle-raising ; rye 
and oats are the chief grains. In the north, where 
wheat is the chief grain, large quantities of hops 
are grown, the province of Middle Franconia 
being one of the great hop-growing regions of the 
world Wiiittcmberg is similar in' build, and is 
crossed by the Swabian Jura; while that part of 
Baden not included in the Rhine Plain is made u[> 
chiefly of the Black Forest Range. The larger towns 
of the region are nearly all old and historic, for, 
lying in the centre of Europe, jvartly in the basin 
of the Danube, and partly in that of the Rhine, 
many routes passed through it in all directions. 
Nuremberg {Nurnberg, 332,651), Ratishon {Regens- 
berg, 52,540), Augsburg (102,293), ami Munich 
{Munchen, 595,053), in Bavaria, with Ulm (55,817) 
and 6'fuflgart (285,589), m Wiirttcmberg, wcic at the 
crossings of the more important routes, and 
flourished on the trade that passed through them. 
Now, with the intioduction of railways, although 
traffic still passes through them, Munich is the 
only one which actually handles the goods to a 
considerable extent on account of its central 
position and its nearness to the Brenner, the lowest 
of the Al]»mc Passes , and is, in consequence, 
rapidly increasing m importance. 

Munich, the capital of the kingdom, on the Isar, 
owes its importance to its jiosition on an inter- 
national route and to the manufacture of beer, 
which it produces in greater quantities than any 
other town in the world. It is also the leading 
town in Germany for the manufacture of scientific 
instruments through it ]msscs the line from 
Berlin, through the Bienncr Pass m the Tyrol, 
the lowest oi the Alpine Passes, to Italy. 

' Stuttgart, on the route from Pans to Vienna and 
Constantinople, has manufacture: of hosiery and 
chemicals. 

As already stated, Germany has been compelled 
to give up the whole of the foreign possessions 
which she hc'ld before the war 

Productions. Fiom these islands, with the 
exception of the Mai shall Islands, the principal 
exports arc copra and other palm products, together 
with rubber, sandal wood, ebon./, and other woods. 
The chief product of the Alarshall Islands is 
phosphate. 

GHEE or GHl. — Clarified butter made from the 
milk of the buffalo. Curdled milk and salt axe 
freiiucntly added to the butter before it is packed 
in jars. Ghee is not appreciated by Euig^peans ; but 
large quantities ai;e consumed m India, where it is 
used for culinary, ceremonial, and medicinal 
purposes. 
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GHERKINS. — (See Cucumbbr.) 

GIBRALTAR. — Gibraltar, the only BnUsh pos- 
session on the mainland of Europe, comprises a 
small pcmnsula in the south of Spain, ]U8t wilhin 
the entrance to the Me<iiterTanean, 36® N. latitude 
and 5®W. longitude It is 3 miles long and a 
quarter of a mile broad, and has an area of 
II square miles. The civil population, mostly 
descendants of Genoese settlers, is about 19, (MX) 
The military population is between vS.(K)0 and 
6,000. The distance across the bay on the west to 
tile Spanish town of Algeciras is under 5 miles. 
The distance across the Stiait to the nearest point 
of Africa is 13 nules, or rather more, if measured 
to the Spanish fort of Ceuta 

The northern half o{ the colony is flat. In the 
souBi the "Rock” rises rapidly to a height of 
1,439 ft . its steep southern face terminating in 
Europa Point. On the western side is the harbour 
of 450 acres, with 260 acres of dc 'p watci for the 
accommodation of the Atlantic Fleet, of which 
Gibraltar is the headquarters. There are also laige 
dockyards 'fo^ repairs. 


GIOnAL.TAn 



Gibi altar came into the possession of Britain 
in 1704, and has been retained ever since It is 
administered as a Crown Oilony, the governoi 
having control of all affairs, both (jvil and inilitarv 
The activities eff the whole ])opulation are direett'd 
towards the maintenance of the military and na\. f 
woiks, and thei^ aic no industries 

Mails are despatched daily via France. The tune 
of transit is about three and a half days. 

GIFT INTER VIVOS.— The tiansfer of ownership 
in an article, the property being handed over 
by one person to another under such c irciiin‘'f anres 
that there is a clear intention of the giver to dui 't 
himself of all r’ghts in the same. By Englisti ' iw 
a gift IS irrevocabie, when once a complete 
trarsfer has been made the giver cannot demand 
bac^ the article which he has given But a gift 
may be impugned if it is made in fiaucl of creditors, 
as, for example, by a person who is on the eve 
of bankruptcy. Such a gift amounts to a fraud 
ami is void. -Again, the gift must be of something 
tangible, not of a chose tn action. Tluns, a gift of 
a cheque, unless the donee casnes it at once or 
transfers it for value, is of no legal efiect. I he 


donee of a cheque, whim there is no consideration 
at all for its transfer, cannot sue the donor upon it. 

GILDS or GUILDS.— A guild is an ancient 
institution, and means a society or brothcrhcKxl 
established for religious, commercial, or feasting 
jiurposes, or a combination of all of these. At tlie 
time when guilds were fust established, the |X)wer 
of the Church was suffuient to make a biothcrhood 
feel that it would be mjunous to cany on the con- 
fraternity without (he bU'ssiug of tic^d, the sanction 
of the Church, and some outward religious form or 
ceremony The earliest foim of guild in this rountry 
was, probably, of a religious nature , it was on caily . 
form of sick benefit siKiety ennobled by Christian 
ceremony and Christian piarlice The members 
met at stated times, they chose a saint as their 
patron, they paid an annual subsciiption, they 
assisted the poor, they assisted their bi other giiilds- 
men in distress, they had Ofcasional feasts in loin- 
mon, and some common meeting -place In tins 
early form the guild in England was distimtly 
benefit lal, and was part of that lifting rnntlunery 
by which the doctrine of the greatest good to the 
greatest numbt^r w-as slowly and .surely jierfcctrd. 

Guilds wore not ^letiiliar to England, but tiaccs 
of them aio to be fouml in many parts of Kuiope, 
As inft'rnal and external ti.ide increased, the guild 
S])int began to spread amongst merthants, not only 
in England, but on the Continent as well, The 
influence ol religion was still pai amount in the 
formation of the htolhethood of merdianf.s, or of 
trad<'is formed of imunbeis of a jjartiiiilar trade 
It was naluial that mer( bant guilds (ould only be 
successful in t itK's and towns, d he fellowship, when 
formed, sought to legulate lire buying and selling 
of Its pc( iihar commodity, to keep up the quality 
of tlie woi kmanship, to keep up the price, and to 
keci^t ompetitoi s out at arms’ It-nglh, or to admit 
tliem to the biotheihood on llu* payment of a fine. 
These merchant guilds often obtained horn the 
king some special privilege or monopoly. 

The members of the merchant guilds in the 
various cities and towns were men of soint sub- 
stance, and it would naturally fall I'J the lot of 
soine of them to assist in the management of^ the 
local govcninicnt of their town, so tlnit there inl^M 
often be a close < ounce tion between liie guild 
merdiant and the town management. Thq same 
shiewd traders who looked well aftei their c wn 
business interests might be expected to look y^^er 
the best interests c»f*thcir town. 

d he best illiisliafion of what was the guild 
merchant in the Miildlc; Agi's is to be found in the 
mere iccital of the nam 'S of the guilds within the 
City of London, dhe chief town liall of the City of 
London is called the Guildhall, a term often used of 
the town halls of other cities' and towns IF is sug- 
gestive* ol the fact of that ancient meetin^’-plai.e of 
some l>roth(ihood in the ciim }>ast, whc;n the j^lild 
of mc-rrh-'is met in the hall* cd tlieir guild or 

(Oiifrateimt> 

dhc I ondon (dity 1 ivery Comj'anies represent all 
the chief tracics at piescnt carried on, and some 
that aie out of use dhe Armo^reis are not now 
required to make ..-Imcts, breast-plates, sworeds, 
and Nhields, but m the days of th-- Blaritagendts 
they wcie imooitanl (laftsr^cn • Lee Bowyers are 
not wanted now, but tiuir bows, w'cre wanted at 
Creepy and Agincourt. The Bowyers' Company 
could not do without the FletcHcrs’ Company, for 
the Fletchers made the arrows to fit the bows. The 
twelve great ccnnpanies, which take precedence 
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because ol iheir wealth, may be summarised thus : OILT-EDQED 8ECVBITIES,Securif 

The Mercers— this guild or brotherhood was estab- highest order, which are considered to be ah 
hshed for regulating the buying and selling of such safe and assured. Ah those securities "h'k 
goods as muld now be sold by a general draper; trustees are allowed to invest are often desiVnafM 

the Grocers the Fishmongers, the Goldsmiths, the by this name. (See Trustee Investments ) 
Skinners the Merchant Taylors, and others convey CliV.— A spirit distilled from malt or other gram 

hv (heir 'titles exactly what sort of a brotherhood and flavoured with jumper berries. It is sometimes 
Zv were On the other hand, the term Drapers’ known as Geneva, from confusion between the town 

romnanv is ambiguous to modern people. The of that name and the Trench word gc«;Are (juniper) 

onTwHl memhei.s ortho guild of drapcis were buyers Pure gin i.s valuable medicinally on account of the 

aiKl sciiei.', of (loth and had littlo in common with essential oil of jumper it contains. The percentage 

a nifitlciii draix'i ’ I he Habeidaslu-rs weic a guild of alcohol varies from 40 to 52. Large quantities of 

of Ir.idtis who dt aii in Muall wares, such as this spirit are manufactured in the United Kingdom. 

I.iitfo'ns, lap. s, thri ads, laces for boots, clothes, and and the British product has a very delicate flavour, 

stays; the S.dtcrs, Jionniongcis, Vintncis, and thus disproving the at cusations of adulteration by 

('loih-woikcrs tonvt \' Ill' ll histoi y by t hen titles means of turpentine, potato spirit, sulphuric acid, 

Veiy few of these ant lent confraternities now and common .salt. U/tf Tow is a sweetened variety, 

perform the valuable trade duties for wdiich they Dutch gm is particularly noted. It is prepared Dorn 

were established, l)ut they are still conspicuous for a mixture of barley, malt, and rye, the principal' 

charity and for feasting , prayer and fasting have town engaged in the manufacture being Schiedam, 

fallen into desuetude, and jii many of the guilds which gives its name to one variety, also known as. 

theie ts not a single member of the tiade to which Schnapps and Hollands. Gm or schnapps is also 

the guild owes its foundation The Ihslimongers’ prepared at Aalborg, in Denmark. The principal' 

Company is a very wealthy one ; Iheic is probably customers of the Dutch are Great BfUam and the 

not one Ihllingsgate fishmonger on it. Yet at the United States. 

time when the guild of fishmongers was exercising GINGER. — The .spice obtained from the rejot of 


of 1 r,id( I s 
buttons, l.ifj 
sla\'s; the 
('lot li-vvoi kci 


its projicr duty, it supervised the fish supply, 
regulated the price, and the craft generally. 

Ihe great Company of Goldsmiths still performs 
one of its most important ancient duties ; it 
assays and proves the gold coinage of the realm, 
and it puts its halliu.uk on gohl and siKii plate 
(See bvx ) 

As far as the City guilds arc concerned, they have 
always been ( losely allied to the miinn ipal govetn- 
ment of the City, for it is the members of these 
vanous City companies who fiave special rights in 
the election of the City aldermen and #(her 
councillors. 

It IS easy to step from the guild of masters to a 
guild of workmen. As the wants of mankind grew 
more and more insistent, the skilled workmen who 


the Ztn^iber officinale, a tropical plant growing in 
the Bast and West Indies and in Africa. The two- 
varieties, black and white, arc obtained from the 
same roots by difierent methods of treatment. 
Ginger contains starch and gum, but its mam con- 
stituent IS a volatile aromatic oil, which makes it 
uscful as a condiment m cookery and as a stomacluc 
m medicine. Ginger is the i haractciistic ingredient 
of gingerbread and of various refreshing drinks, 
such as ginger ale, ginger beer, and ginger wine. 
Ihc variety obtamccl from Jamaica is acknow- 
ledged as the best. Preserved ginger is largely 
imported from the East Indies and China, but that 
sent from the latter countiy is usually prepared 
from gahingal or galingale [qv). 

GINGHAM.— A cotton dress fabric, usually 


mmistrrcd to siu h wMnts began to form themselves 
into brotherhoods or ciaft guilds, with the usual 
mediiKJval b.isis of religious observances, feasting, 
tKi-.'.e piotection, careful apprenticeship, and assist- 
ance to their mcmbcis. Ihe guiKl of the master and 
the guild of tlie man were not always in accoid. 
There were faults on both sides ; the guild of 
misters was ariogant, over-reaching, and tyrannous, 
and conflicts arose between the oarties from time to 


checkccl or striped. Its colours aie produced by 
dyeing the yarn of which it is woven There aro 
many similar materials of different names. Man- 
chester and Glasgow are the centres of manufactuic. 

GINSENG. — The Panax Ginseng or Aralta quin- 
que folia, the root of which is much esteemed in 
Inclia, China, and Japan as a powerful tome and 
stimulant The root is first dried over a charcoal 
file and then steamed The United Stales, of which 


time. For good or for evil, the ancient guild has 
passed away for practical purjipses, and there has 
Come in place of it fcdci^ations of masters, and 
trades unions amongst the woi kers. Prayer and 
fasting have entirely disappeared from the modern 
confratcrnitit's, excepting in the case of tliose guilds 
which are the oflspimg of Chiircli discipline, such, 
fon- distance, as the guild of St. Luke, which is a 
brotherhood of medical men, whose object is 
religion, chaiity, and the excrusc of their medical 
skill to the glory of God and the benefit of mankind. 


the plant is a native, export considerable cjuanti- 
lies of ginseng to China ; but the must active trade 
is done betw'ecn the latter country and Korea. 

GIR.\S()L. — A species of opal, bluish-white in 
colour, but noted for its beautiful reflections of red 
and yellow, to which it owes its name of fire opal. 
Theie are many imitation stones made of glass, 
with an admixtuie of oxide of tin. The genuine 
stone is found chiefly in crystalline igneous rocks, 
and the best varieties come from Mexico and 
Brazil, but Hungary and Siberia also yield good 


GILL. — This IS an English nueasure of capacity. 
(See Weights and Measures.) It consists of the 
thirty-second part of a gallon, or the fourth part 
of a pint. Coin[>arcd with the metric system, a gill 
is nearly equal centilitres. 

GILT-EDGED JHLL. — This is the name generally 
given to a bill of exchange which is drawn, accepted, 
and indorsed by persons of the highest credit 
There is absolute confidence that such a bill will 
be duly met when it becomes due. 


specimens 

GIRDERS.— Beams made of timber, iron or steel, 
supported at both ends, and used for bearing loads 
placed between the points of support. They are 
employed for floors and roofs, but are mainly valu- 
able in the construction of bridges, for wluch jpur- 
pose they are usually made of wrought^ iron. The 
progress made by Belgium in the manufacture of 
girders has greatly affected the British industry. 
GIVERS ON— In the language of the Stock 
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Exchange, the person who is known as a *' giver 
on " w a broker who lends stock to another broker 
when the latter requires it for delivery, and gives 
interest for the, money lent to him on the stock. 
(See Takers In.) 

GLASS,— A combination by means of fusion of 
certain siliceous and alkaline sulistanccs. Sand 
usually provides the basis of sih< a, and alkaline 
earths or oxide of lead are fused with it in pro- 
portions varying according to the purpose for which 
the resultant substance is requiied. The commonest 
bottle glass is made of socla, silica, and lime, with 
an addition of marl, clay, and baryta , but i iwsc, 
black bottles can be produced more cheaply still 
by the use of basaltic rock, either alone or inived 
with wood ash Crown, sheet, and plate glass con- 
sist of soda, silica, and lime ; in Bohemian glass, 
pofefh takes the place of soda ; and Hint ghtss » on- 
tains potash, silua, oxide of lead, and an admixtuic 
of nitre. Great care must be taken to have the 
ingredients free from iron, as this imparts a green 
colour, which can, however, be neutralised bv the 
addition of oxide of manganese. In the production 
of coloured l^lass, various metallic oxides arc 
employed. Many processes are involved m the 
manufacture of glass The materials arc first 
mixed and then fused in special pots and furnaces. 
Pouring or blowing, according to the artulc required, 
is the next step, and this is followed by annealing, 
after which the glass is icady for grinding, cutting, 
and polishing. Fiance and Belgium supply the best 
sand for glass-making, which is an important 
industry in England, with its chief centre at St 
Heh'n's, in i,i:uic«ishiri‘ ihcie wcie alMi, beioic 
the war, large imj-nirts ot glass Iiom Bohcmui, 
V(‘mce, and Jena, the last-named town ha\ mg 
1) ‘Come famous towar<ls the end of the nmeteditli 
century and in lln' early yeats of the twentieth 
century, for its optical lenses and othci glasses 
tor scientific pmposi's 

GLAUBER’S SALT. — Sulphate of soda occairiing 
in transparent ciystals, winch rapidly dissolve <ind 
effervesce in water, but are icsolvecl into a white 
pow'der on exposure to the air. The salt has valu- 
able medicinal properties, being used as a cathartic, 
and it is an imjiortant constituent of m.iny iiatmal 
mineral wateis, e those of Carlsbad, Cheltenham, 
and Hunyadi Janos, It is prepared from common 
salt and sulphuric acid, and is used in the manu- 
facture of carbonate of soda. Carbonate ot limc' is 
one of the ingredients when the mixtuie is rec]mred 
for medicinal use Its chemical symbol is Natb(h -t- 
10H,O • 

GLEBE. — This word is most probably derivecL 
from the Latin ^leba, winch moans “a clod,” ami 
it is applied to fhc land wlmh is attached to a 
church for the support of the minister ofluiatmg 
at it. In olden times no church c ould be consec rale d 
unless propel piovision was made for endowing it 
with land, and consequently cweiy ancient chuicli 
has its glebe. The land was held quite free cu all 
tempoial services The freehold in the gi l-e i 
vested in the incumbent, but his position is 1 at of 
tenapt for life [q v ).*Thc incumbent i annot, exc ' j»t 
as permitted by statute [infra], alienate the land, 
and he is liable for what is knowm as “ w’a:.te," i e . 
such misuse of the land as causes it to detenoiatc 
in value. So long as he keeps the glebe land in his 
owm possession and occupation, the incumbent ma> 
t ultivate it irfany manner he pleases, and he may t ut 
timber for all necessary repairs iJut he cannot rut 
timber for sale, nor can he open new mines u]>on 


the land without the cxinsent of the pavVon of thfr 
living and the bishop of tlie diocese, when the 
royalties {(jr.v ) deiivetl from the mines aio to be 
put aside lor the benefit of the living generally and 
not for the peison.il use of the existing intumbcnt. 
'Ihc restriction as to the sale of the globe, noticed 
above, w'as icmovcd by the Glebe Lands Act, 1888, 
but no sale can take plat c unless notice is given to 
the patron of the li\ing and the bishoji of the 
duxese, and the sale is appioved bv the Land Com- 
missioneis, now the Boaid of Agriculture, Iho 
purchase money deriv'cxl from the sale is invested 
in the name of the Ec c le.sia.sti* al Commissioneis, 
and the im omc arising therefiom is a[)plied foi the 
benefit of the lumg gencially. Ly an Act passed m 
1842, ]>iovision was macle tor the leasing of glebe 
lands for farming pm poses, hut no lease can be 
gtanted which exceeds fuuitec'u \(‘ars in duration, 
unless it IS an improcmg lease, whim the peiiod 
may be extemled to tw'CMity yeais. llicie au' rnanv 
other rc'sti ictions to be ncjlued in comiettum with 
the gi anting of such leases, but these aie oi too 
special a c harac (er to be uotucsl heie, 

GLOVES, — The most imj>oitant gloves aio tho.se 
made fiom the skins of deer, sheep, lambs, gouts, 
and kids, but the lattei aie .sc'ldom used, the so- 
called “ kid ” gloves being usually made of sheep- 
skin. Glaceand su<>de gloves di (lei c>nlv m the method 
of jjrejiaring the skin, the loimcr being obtained by 
die.ssing tlie outc'i side, while “ siubh* " is the lesult 
of dressing the inner sule Mihtaiy gloves, for 
which Vcnduiue is mdcsl, arc mad'' ol chamois 
leather, and the C'ape shes'p sujiphes the uniivulled 
baighsh dog-skm glove i ho best kid gloves are? 
made at (ircnoble and at Fans, but a vei y good 
cpiahty is now obtainc'd Irom Brussels, which does 
a laig" c'xpoit ti.adc, as does also Coiienhagen la 
Englt^id, le.Uhei gloves are c hic tly nKinufacturcd 
at Wot c ester, Yeovil, Ludlow', and l.oiulon Woven 
and kmttc'd gloves aie made of cotton, silk, or wool. 
They are rnanuf.ic tuicd at Derby, Nottingham, and 
I.iicestci, but large' c[uantilies used to be impoited, 
before llu' w'ai , lioiii Saxony and Jic'ilin • 

GLUCOSE, — Ihc eomincre lal name for dextrose 
01 grape-sugar, which occurs in iip^ fiuits, honey, 
etc, but is generally obtained in the foi m 
sugar syrup from mai/e, potatoes, or other starc.hy 
subst.ince by the action of suljjhui ic^ac id It is 
used by Confectioners and brewers Gi'i'inaiiy, 
France, and the United Slates aie tlie chief sourci-ts 
of supjily. • 

GLUE.- -An adhesive substance obtained from 
Ihrc'C piinci[)al sources, vi7.., hides, boiic-s, and fish 
skins ihe ftrst-nanled v/nety is the best, and it)p 
prepaied fiom the lefusc of tan yards, which is 
fust treated with quic klime and watei, then exposed 
to the air and diicd, and afterwards noiled*lill it 
forms a jc'lly. Hx; diying piocess rexpurea the 
gieatcst caie, as ihe glue is apt to ciefompcfiit. 
Light-c cloii'c'd glues arc obtained c liietly fiom 
shc.p-skins Ihe besc glue in thc^ w'oild is manu- 
(aitufcd in Scotland Glue made from decalcified 
bcuu's IS weak It c^iies mainly from France and 
•Germany, <ind forms one ot the by-products of bone 
(hai'oal Fish g! is lujuicl, aif?l is an excellent 
adhesive. 

Marine glue is a substitute fgr the gelatinous 
subMan<e ‘-uitable lor use in ship construction. It 
consuls of a mixture c5f inchaiubber, powdered 
slit'llac, and najihtlia, and is usefl as a cement by 
sJnpbuildcrs, not bring affected, as ordinary glue 
wosld be, by the action of water. 
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GLUT.— ^Vhcnever the supply of any goods in 
a market is greatly in excess of the demand for 
the same, there is smd to be a glut. 

GLVCKULNF.— A colourless, sweet, viscid liquid 
belonging to the series of alcohols, and discovered 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. It 
exists in (ombination with fatty acids m animal 
and vegetable' fats, and in certain fixed oils. 
Glycerine is easily pre])arecl by heating fats in a 
current of su{)f'r-he.ited steam, and is obtained as 
a bv-jirodut t in the manufacture of soap and 
r.anclles I’ui ification is necessary, however, before 
it is ready for use. Glycerine is employed for a 
vaiiety of juii poses Medicinally it is used as an 
emollient, as a .substitute for cod liver ml, and as an 
injection in cases of constipation It has also anti- 
septic and jireservdlive properties, which render it 
useful in the preparation of leather and m the 
preservation of bc;er. It is employed in the manu- 
facture of soaps and scents, and as a solvent for 
many substances ; and, finally, it is the source of 
the vicdeut cxjdosivc, nitro-glyccrine. 

GOATS. — i'hese animals arc found m the moun- 
tainous districts of Europe, Asia, and North Africa. 
They are reared on account of their milk, flesh, skin, 
and hair. The skins are tanned and employed in the 
manufacture of gloves and of fine kinds of leather 
much priced for bcjokbiiKling. They arc imported 
by Great liiitain mainly from North Afiica and 
India, the Angora and Kashmir goats yielding long, 
silky hair in acldition to a woolly coat, w'hich renders 
them doubly valuable 

GODOWN.— A warehctu.sc in the E.ast, where 
imported goods are stored until they aie required 
for usef. 

GOING CONCERN. — This is a name very fre- 
quently ajiplic; 1 to a business whu h is m full working 
order, it is obvious tliat the' value of a business 
which IS being cairicd on is much in excess of a 
similar business which has come to a temjKnaiy 
standstill. Whenever, therefore, a transfer is 
desired, it is the object of the vendors of llie business 
to ha'^c even y thing in the best condition. 

GOLD.— ( _)iic of the most prc( lous metals, and 
the heaviest, excoj)t lor platinum and indium, its 
fpcv,if)c gravity being U) 3. It is more malleable 
and ductile than any other metal, and so solt, that 
goy leaf of thickness may be 

prcp.ircd from it, wlule 15 grains will pi ovule 
2,000 \ards of the finest ware. The extreme soft- 
ness ren<k'rs an alloy of (Oppi^r or silver necessaiy 
for working j)urj) 0 scs. Thus 2 j'aits of copper arc 
mixed with 22 parts of gold to jirodiu e i'.iitish gold 
cyoms ; while jcwcllciy inav be of 9, 15, or 18 carats, 
with alloys of 15, 9, and 6 i cspectively. Gold is 
soluble in ac]ua regia, a combination of mtiic and 
hydrochloric acids. It is quite unanccted by the 
atmospheic, is an excellent conductor of heat and 
cVictiicity, and melts only at 1,067“ C. Its most 
imj)Oitant compound is i lilonde of gold, csbtamcd 
by dissolving gold in aqua" regia, and used for 
toning jdiotographs. Gold is found cither in alluvial 
deposits or inteispcrsed thresh cpiartz. In the 
former case, it occurs m the foim of grains or 
nuggets mixed \^ith clay, giavel, oi sand, which 
ace removed by running water. Alluvial deposits 
occur in the ’Jrp,! Mountains, Sibciia, California, 
Australia, and in the valley of the Yukon, in 
Alaska. Hoc k dejiosits arc, however, now fnore 
important, and tKc^se are found m the Urals, India, 
Australia, the United States, and principally in 
South Atnca, the three last-named countries being 


now the source of the world's supply. The rock, 
being very hard, is mined, and then crushed by 
machinery ; and the gold is treated with mercury 
or fused with lead to separate it from th^ various 
metallic sulphides, oxides, etc.,, with wliich it is 
mixed. Golcl is imported in the form of ore, bullion, 
or coin, and is much used for jewellery, plate, and 
ornaments, wluch are highly prized. Owing to a 
variety of causes the value of gold advanced very 
considerably in 1919 and 1920. 

GOLD AND SILVER, — Articles which are 
manufactured of gold or silver are required to be 
stamped with some distinguishing sign or mark, in 
order to certify that they are of the nature and 
quality represented. For this purpose they must 
be taken to the local Assay Office where they are 
distinguished as follows, if everything is in order j — 

(a) The Hall Mark. This is for Birminghairf, an 
anchor , for Chester, tin ec wheat sheaves, or a 
dagger , for Oublin, a harp, or the figure of Hibernia ; 
for Edinburgh, a thistle, or a castle and lion ; for 
Exeter, a castle with two wings; for Glasgow, a 
tree and a salmon with a ring in its mouth ; for 
London, a Icfjpard’s head , for Ncwxtistle-on-Tyne, 
three castles ; for Sheffield, a crown ; for York, 
five lions and a cross. 

(b) The Standard Mark. This shows the fineness, 
and is represented for England by a lion passant ; 
for Edinburgh, by a thistle; for Glasgow, a lion 
rampant ; for Ireland, a harp crowned. The gold 
must be of 22 carats, and silver of 1 1 ozs. 2 dwts. 
fine. In gold of 18 carats fine, a crown and the figures 
18 are used. 

(c) Ihe Duty Mark. The head of the sovereign, 
showing that the duty has been paid. 

{(i) 'I'he Date Mark. A letter of the alphabet in 
a shield, the letter ilsclf being periodically changed. 

GOIJ)-REATEirS SKIN.— A skin prepared fiom 
the outer coating of the blind-gut of the ox, and 
valuable in gokl-beatmg on account of its extreme 
thinness anil toughness. It is also used in dressing 
slight wounds The membrane is first dipped in a 
solution of potash, then scraped, beaten, soaked in 
water, and stretched. After further treatment with 
alum water, isinglass, and albumen, the skin is cut 
into squaies, which arc placed between the leaves 
of beaten gold. 

GOLD RONDS. — Ihese are bonds which are 
issued in Amciica by the railroad companies, and 
are repayable in “ gold com of the United States 
of the present standard of weight and fineness." 
If tlie bonds are repayable m any other country 
than the United States, payment-' must be, made 
m gold according to the fixed rate of exchange. 
The interest on the bonds is also payable in gold. 

GOLD CERTIFICATES.— d hese are certificates 
whuh arc issued by the Treasuiy of the United 
States as a part of the paper curicncy of that 
country. Gold is held against them and they are 
payable in gold These certificates arc issued for 
ditferent amounts, varying fiom $20 to $10,000. 

GOl.D COAST, THE. — The Gold p)ast lies to the 
north of the Gulf of Guinea, its southern extremity 
being w'lthin 5® of the Ecjualor. The cthole 
possession, which comprises llic Gold Coast Colt»ny, 
Ashanti, and the jirotectcd area to the north, has 
an area ot 82,000 square miles, and a jiopulation 
of 1 .500,000, of whom less than 1 ,000 are Europeans. 

The river Volta, which divides the country into 
two, forms the north-western and the south- 
eastern boundaries, and is navigable for small 
boats for about 60 miles. The country is generally 
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low-lying, except for a range of hills under 2,000 ft. 
The western coast is very’ rainy, but in Ashanti and 
the interior generally it is drier. Blackwater fever 
and dys^tery make the climate very unhealthy for 
Europeans. 

There are dense forests in the west of mahogany, 
cedar, and rubber. Rubber, palm oil, aiul 
gold are the chief exports. The gold is earned 
down by the western rivers, but mining in the 
gold-bearing rocks at their sources is impossible on 
account of the climate. 

A Government railway, 108 miles long, joins 
Sekondt with Kumast. Otherwise, communications 
arc bad, the rivers being navigable only by native 
craft, while even the native paths on land are 
frequently blocked by vegetation. 

^he coast and Ashanti, which came under Biitish 
control in 1896, and weie annexed in 1901 , are iiiuU i 
direct British rule, and are administered as a 
Crown Colony. The other jiarts are visited by a 
travelling Commissioner 

Accra (20,000), on the coast, is the chief town. 
Other towns are Ehmna (5,000), Cape Coast Castle 
(12,000), Kefh, Saltpond, Wiyineha, Antm, and 
Abuse The centre of the protected area bejond 
Ashanti is Salaga. 

Mails are despatched every Friday, the time of 
transit to Accra being sixteen days. 

For map, see Africa. 

GOLD COINS, — Gold was first coined m England 
about 1257. 

Ihe denominations of English gold coins, as set 
lorth III the Coinage Act, are Five pounds, two 
pounds, soveteign, half-sovereign. The coins con- 
tain pure gold eleven-twelfths, copper alloy onc- 
twellth. 

Gold coins are a legal tender to anv amount so 
long as they do not fall below the least current 
weight as given in the Coinage Act. 

The light yellow appearance of many Australian 
sovereigns is due to'the alloy being in part of silver. 
(See Bash Coins, Coinagf. ) 

GOLD LEAF. — The name applied to gold when 
hammered out into leaves about 3^ in. square and 
of Jin inch in thickness. The best gold leaf 
is made from 23 carat gold, but there are ten 
vanetics according to the quantity and nature of 
the alloy, which may be either silver or copper 
The following is the process adopted : The fused 
gold IS cast into ingots and rolled until it is not 
more than of an inch in thickness. It is then 
cut into pieces an inch square, which arc pl.aced 
betwQ^m alternate pieces of vellum 4 in square, 
and beaten until the gold has spread to the size (d 
the vellum. Thi^gold leaves are then divided into 
four, placed between gold-beater's skin and again 
hammered, the process being repeated until the 
dimensions mentioned above are attained. Gold 
leaf is used for gilding. It is prepared in Lomlon 
and in many other large towns of Great Hn fain. 
Belgium, France, and Germany now exjio’ i large 
quantities of ^Id leaf, but the British iTodut 
remains by far theJjest. 

GDLD PLATE.— (See Plate ) 

GOLD POINTS.— (See Specif Points ) 

GOLD RESERVES.— Owing to the meihodh upon 
which the whole structure of modern comrneica is 
based, the importance of having an adctjuaic 
reserve of ^Id cannot be over-estimated, and th'’ 
question of this reserve has been keenly discn‘'^e(I 
or) many occasions. The subfrcl was taken in 
hand in a practical manner by the London Chamber 
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of Commerce in 1908, when the Council ol that body 
aj^pomted a Irold Ke-vivts Commit lee “to consider 
whether the gold lesyucs ot the count! y are 
sullicH'nt, and. it not, what lenicdies can be 
suggested” Ihe coumiitt«‘(' consisted ot twenty- 
five representative nu n ol ihe bankutg and coimnei- 
cial ft at emit Ks, and alter delibuations which 
lasted over lh<‘ gu.ilei pail t)l a vtai, a ripoit was 
published in jul\, 190t) llu' inumutlee was 
neailv iinaniinous in its luidings, tivi ol the uieinbeis 
alone assenting to the dt-tisious with ^onie resciva- 
tions Ihis rej)ort of tlu' (omii ithe vmH always 
be looked ujion as a histone di-e uiik'hI , and it is 
iinpoitant, tlumloie, (hat its ]HiiKij>al elausis 
should be lejuodiiced liny .ue as tollows— 

“4 Youi CoMiiiuttee has taken no (vulenre, 
but having «lebat<'d the nianv and weight v pio 
jKisals brought Ixdoie it by its t)\Nu nieinbi i s, has 
]>ass( d the lollow'ing usolutions 

“(I) 'lh.it the ('onmntte(' n c ognises the 
desii.ibility ol stieiiglln iiuig tlie gold res('ivcs 
of t his count I V 

“ (2) That the issms of tin Bank ol England 
ag.uust (ioveininent <l<-)'t .uid si cunt us, coin- 
niouly called the tidmi,ii\ issuig lonn an uiulni' 
jaopoitioii of till' w'liole, .uul .should be ndiicid. 

“ (3) 'I'h.it a n.Lsou.ible n'seive in gold ‘hould 
be hidd again t tlie deposits in the inisfee and 
l^>st Otiice Savings Banks 

“(4) I hat the Bullion l)i ]>ai1 lueni ol the 
Bank ol England ailoids a nie.ins b) jls i nlarge- 
nienl foi the aggi i-g.i1 ion ol gold nsiive.s held 
by otheis than the (loveinimnl ol India, viz.— 
“(a) 'lh<‘ banks ol the IJiulnl Kijigdorn, 
m< biding the Bank ol l-.ngl.ind, in usjxcl of 
such gold lield against their luibihtii's in I'xce.ss 
of till inonc’y .is any oi tluiii may elect to 
di jiosil m lh«‘ Biillum Dejiaitim nl 

“ (/j) Scotch .ind Jiish banks in nspict of 
all Ol any poition of the i xlia gold held by them 
against c'xcess issues iimlc r the Act of 1845 
“ (r) 'Ihe National Debt Commissioners and 
the I 'ostmasb I -Genc'i al in lesjiect of Iht: gold 
whicli the Committee lecomruends shouhl be 
held ag.unst the liabilitu'S of the TriiisJij' 
Savings Banks and Post Glhce Savings Banks 
respectively 

“(5) '1 hat all jieisons oi conijianic'' (‘anting 
on the business ol banking within tlie UniV <1 
Kingdom should oiicc* m cvciy ralendai ims'lli, 
in case their li.ilfllities on cm rent and dej.osit 
acxoiints exceed in all the sum of tin million 
iHiunds st» ilmg, .'uid once in ev< ly llm e montl^ 
in ;ill other c.'ises, m?ike a f.lateimnt of their 
position shfiwing tin aver.ige amounts of 
li.'ibilitK s and ass(ts on tin b.isi^ of weekly 
b.ilanee sheets loi the jneceding month, o*i three 
])recedmg montlis, nspictively, slapng ^the 
following amounts scjiui .it e iy- * 

* {(li Eiabilitie^s on cuiind, dejjosit, and 
olln r .leeounts 

(/.) faaliiht n s on notes m ciieuialion 
" (r) Eaebilit#s on bills .utijdcal. 

' " {d) (jol<l Hid oUm I coiig and gold bullion 

he lei , 

' '“(e) Bank of England ned' s hedd, and 
balance <lue by the^ Barie of^Efigland. 

^ “if) Balance due^ by dealing agents. 

“ Anel th.al a cop> of the statement should be 
put up m a conspicuous jdacc m every office 
Ol place w’here the busmeass of the persons or 
tompany is caincd on. 
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“ (6) 'I'hat it 13 desirable that the Bank ot 
EriKland should make an annual return showing 
the aggregate bankers' balances for each week ot 
the preceding year. 

“ 5 la arriving at the conclusion that it is 
ilcsirable to sttenglheu the gold reserves of the 
Aountiy, your Committee were influenced by the 
f,ict that the growth ot aggregate liabilities, external 
and mtern.d, has not bcmi accompanied by a 
pro{)ort lonal mciaasc of gold held by banks in the 
United Kingdom 

"6. Your Committee is also of opinion that, 
were larger h " serves of gold in existence, a modifying 
infUnsR'- as I' gards tliicLuations of th<‘ official rate 
of discount, which ar(‘ mori' frecpient in this 
country than < Isi'where, would probably be the 
result 

" 7 file resolutions arrived at by your Committee 
lesolvr themselv(‘s into two main classes, viz, 
those dircctlv, and those indirectly, affecting the 
)!<1 , reset ves, the two not bung altogether 
iiicompal ible 

“ 8 The direct scheme for a central reserve has 
m view a funcl of gold lodged for safe custody at 
the Bank of England, each owner telaimng absolute 
and independent possession and conliol ; the 
aggregate amount only to be made public 

9. 'file indirect si heme has in view publication 
■of the cash assets ot every bank, ilivuhxl into con- 
stituent iiarts. I'his would disclose the indivKlual 
liolding of gold ot uioh bank. 

" 10 'I he resolutions arrived at show that your 
C.onmittee considers that all concerned should 
bear their part m the cost involved in an increase 
la g )ld r ‘serves, and specify — 

“ (a) 'flu' (iovernuu iii , 

" \h) Ihuik ot ICngland , 

" (6) 'file banks of tlu‘ United Kingdo n 
'Ml In conclusion, youi Coiunuttie begs to 
repoit its un.ininious conviction that the time 
has arnv(‘d when the bankers theinselvi's should 
conu^to an agreement on this nnpoitant matter, 
and adopt measure's to conserve and increase the 
gold held m the country, if it is wished to avoid 
)ej^slative measures’' 

fhe lepoit Is exceedingly inti'restmg and instruc- 
tive, paiticularly in the light of the experu'uce of 
the last lew vs'is 

GOLD STANDARD, RESTORATION OF THE,— 

K^Mhe Gold Sr\NOARi) is meant the I’stimatmg of 
pi ices m delimte wi'ights ot gold Gold is llie sole 
measure; wliatever passi'S cuire'nt in tiie buving 
/uid selling of goods is either an accur.it edy deter- 
mined weight of gold or Something float may be at 
will, withoiil dilticultv .Old delay, exchanged for 
that accurabely detei mined weight It is necessary 
to insist noon this defiuiiioa smu' oni whole cur- 
rency system IS basrd upon the pnnciple that, to 
avoid contusion and debate, the prices of all com- 
modities are the weight of tgold for winch those 
commodities will exchange. Notes are at absolute 
parity with gold coins of equivalent face viUue; and 
both notes and gold are at absolute parity with 
gold bullion. 1 

Until the dislocation caused by the War we had 
an etfective gpld standard 'I'hat is to say. the 
currency in cifciitaticn and in bank reserves con- 
sisted ontnely of gold ard subsidiaiy com — Fidver 
and bronze, legal Vender only m small transactions— 
or of notes representing gold. The fiduciary issue 
of the liank of England, about 10 per cent, of the 
total amount of legal tender money, can be regarded 


as in the latter category ; since not the slightest 
doubt existed regarding transfer at will into gold. 
Gold was freely coined by the Mint without charge. 
I here were no lestnctions upon the import of gold ; 
there were no obstacles to its export. We had an 
.absolutely free market for gold ; and under it 
London had become tlie world's clearing house. 
Sovereigns were freely given by the Bank in 
(.xchange for notes at par value The legal tender 
cuirency could be incKascd only by addition of 
gold to tlu currency (I) by importation, the normal 
w’ay, or (2) by abstraction fiom the arts, rarely 
practised 'I he added gold was either presented 
to the Mint for coinage, or as bullion formed the 
basKs of an incuase in the note issue of the Bank 
of England. Ihe legal tender currency could be 
decreased only by withdi.awal oi gold (1) for exjiort 
as bullion or sovereigns, (2) for use in tlic arts. 
It exchanges were m our favour, gold flowed to the 
coimfiy If the balance of trade was against ns 
and exchanges therefore adverse, it became pro- 
fitable to export gold, 'fhe exporter obtained gold 
Irom the Bank, paying for it by a cheque on his 
account 'Ihc Hank obfamed the gold from the 
Issue Department, in exehaiige lor notes out of its 
banking reserve. Its liabilities to depositors and 
its rcseivc fell, therefore, by (‘xactly the same 
amount That is, the lalio of reseive to liabilities 
iell. If fhe fall was rapid ihe Bank raised its 
discount rate I his was the remedy lelied upon to 
lesloK' an adveise balance, and long experience 
had shown it to be an eitective remedy. Raising 
the I ate kept money here that would otherwise have 
been remiltod abroad, and att i acted remittances 
liom abioad to lake advaiit.agc of the higher rate. 

How far oui gold stand.ud has biokon down 
through Wai conditions — how far legal tender 
curii-ncy is depreciated in teiins ot bullion — is 
prrh.ips impossible to measure, ihal it has done so 
to some extent is certain 'I he ct isis th.at aiose at the 
ouUncak ot war made it necess.uy tor the Govern- 
ment to lake steps to suspend the Bank Chartei 
Act and with it our iigid cunency systmu. (In 
}K)int ot fact the Bank Charter Act was not sus- 
pended.) 'i'he I'reasury, moreover, was empowered 
to issue cum ncy notes of one pound and ten 
shillings as legal tender throughout the United 
Kingdom Guvernnunt did not, indei'd, as hap- 
pened (‘Isf'where, flood us with paper. 'Ihe printing 
pi esses in Russia, Austria, and Germany, have 
lii'en wovking to ptocuU' the " money " that taxes 
oi loans t. ailed to ])rovi(lc ; and nominal wages 
and nominal prices havi- nsim to gfotesque heights 
ihe Govt 1 nments h.ave come into the market with 
their paper and bought the puinniodities they 
needed, thus levying a lot cod loan on the 
community. Heie, too, then' w'as not enough 
increased production and .self-denial , so that the 
Goveinment, creating for itself purchasing power, 
imposed involuntary self-denial upon the public 
through rise ot prices. The currency notes, at 
first merely replacing sovereigns, aie at the time 
of writing, in an excess that months after the 
Armisiice, is alarmmg (Sec Fiduciary Currency 
AMER THE Wak ) Free dealings with gold Vere 
Misponded, as well by obstacles due to the War 
(the submarine danger being the greatest), as by 
the legal prohibition of the melting of ‘gold coin ; 
and importation of gold was rcservec^ito the Bank 
of F.ngland 

One essential jirehminary to the Restoration of 
the Gold Standard is the cessation of borrowing by 
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the Government and the redemption, from the 
proceeds of taxes or of levies, of the enormous 
amount of Government securities now held by the 
banks. For the credit expansion and the excessive 
issue of paper are duo to the fact that the actual 
expenditure of Government has been f^reater than 
the amounts ir could raise by taxaliOH or by loans 
liom the Teal savings of the people Until the 
Government begins to reduce its indebtediuss, 
stability m our monetary system, and the conse- 
quent confidence in it, upon which so much depends, 
is out of the que.slion. The legal and rigid limita- 
tion of note issue must be resumed. (This is 
<liscussed m the articles Fiduciary Currency 
after the War and Currency System after 
THE War ) The machinery for tlie control ot this 
note issue, tlie defirute sepaiation of tlie Issue 
atuf Banking Departments ot the Bank of Kngland, 
must again beco nc operative ; and in oidoi that 
it may be so the Treasury notes must be witlulrawn 
and replaceil, (or internal circulation, by Bank ot 
Fngland notes of low denominations. Any vaii- 
ation in currency must be allowed, that is, to atlect 
the reserve ob the Banking Department, This 
would permit the recognised machinery for checking 
a foreign dram of gold and the sjieculativc expansion 
of credit in the country to l)e kept in woiking 
order; the machinery, that is. of laismg and 
making eftcctive the Bank of England discount 
r,d e 

GOOD FAITH. — By the Bills of Exchange Act, 
1882, and by the Sale of Goods Act, 1898, it is 
enacted “ A thing is deemed to be done in good 
faith .... where it is m fact done honestly, 
whether it is done negligently or not." In con- 
nection with negotiable instruments. Lord Ileischell 
said in a case tried m 1892, "If there is anything 
which excites the suspicion that theie is something 
wrong in the transaction, the taker of the instiu- 
ment IS not acting m good faith if he shuts his eyes 
to the facts presented to him, and puts the sus- 
jiicioris aside without furthei inquiry.^' (Sec BonA 
Fide.) 

GOOD MERCHANTABLE QUALITY AND 
CONDITION. — This is a phrase frequently met 
with in wiitten contracts It signifies that the goods 
that are stipulated for shall be up to the oidinary 
standard of quality, and in their cu.stomary sound 
state, 

GOODS BY RAIL, FORWARDING. (S, ( Kmi 

W\V, CONSIONMFNI OF (ioOD-, ]iY ) 

GOODWILL. — This teim. though very frcxpieutlv 
used and quite wcJl umlerstciod, does not apjiear to 
be capa‘ble of a sati.sfactory and exact delirnliou, 
or, at any rate, none has yet been put forward. 

In one sense, it means every piaitical advantage 
which has been acquired by an established business 
firm in carrying on its trade under a particular 
name and stylo, or, to put it in the language of a 
famous judge, " the probability that the old 
customers will resort to the old place.’’ 

, Two legal writers of eminence have thus reft Mcd 
to the subject. (!)ne of them (Lord Lindley) has 
J^id : The term goodwill can hartlly be said !<> 

have gny precise signification. It is generally used 
to denote the benefit arising from connection and 
reputation, and its value is what can be got for the 
chance of being able to keep that connection and 
improve it. Upon the sale of an established bu.siness 
its goodwill hfts a marketable value, whether the 
business is that of a professional nnan or of any 
other person. But it is plain that goodwll has no 


raoamng except in connection with a continuing 
business ; and the value of the goodwill of an) 
business to a purchase! depends, m some casei 
entirely, and in all very nnu h, on the absence ol 
competition on the pai t of those by whom the 
business Ii.is been jueviously carried on," Ihc 
other (a wTiter on Commercial Law) has summarised 
the various delmitions thus : — " All that can be 
gathcicd from the \arious definitions is that vvheie 
the IcKality of the business piemi.se.s makes the 
tiade, goodwill lepie.sents the advantage dciivcd 
from the chance that iiistoiners will frequent the 
piemiscs in which the business has been cairied on ; 
that where the buMiic-SS is one which depends ujHin 
the reputation of a fiiin, the goodwill loiisisIs of the 
advantage which the owner deiives from being 
allowed to represent himself as siu h ; that wheie 
the business is due to the mdividuahty of the 
owner, and w'hcic its reputation cannot lie sepa- 
rated from Ills, the goodwill is all but non-existent; 
and that where the value of the business dejienda 
upon the business lonncction, the goodwill coilsists 
of the light to be properlj’ mtioduced to those 
connections," 

Ihe goodwill of a business is frequently one of 
its most valuable assets, and theie is a legal right 
or inteiest m it, an iiu orjioreal right, us it is called, 
which is most jealously guarded. On a conveyance 
or an agreement for the sale of the goodwill of a 
business, an ad valorem stamp duty is levied. 
What IS the value of the gooclwill of a business 
must depend entirely uj>on circumstances. 

When a business is sold, the goodwill pas-ses to 
the tiansfeiec, and it is most iinjiorUnt that 
nothing should be done by Ihc liansicror to inter- 
fere with the londiu t of the bu.sine.ss. Ihe common 
method adopleiJ is for the tiansferoi to enter into 
an agi cement with the tianslercc not to compete 
with liiin in any similar busincs.s. if the agreement 
is not too wide to be enforced, according to the 
rules goveimng icstramt of tiado (f/.v.), a tian.s- 
fcior will be bound by tlie agreement. lu the 
absence of any special agieement, the questidfi aa 
to what extent the translcror is bouij^l not to enter 
into competition with the old firm h.as caused grtj^t 
trouble to the courts Alter a scries of vaiying" 
decisions, the present state of the law may be thus 
summed up, as the result of the decision in the 
leading c.ise of J'rego v. Hunt, 189('5, Apj). Caa. 7 . 
That person ahme who has a- cjuired the goodw#i 
of a business is ♦‘iitiHcd to rcpiescnt Inmself an 
(.ontmuing or sue ceeduig to the business of the trans- 
feror. When theie is.no spec i.d provision on the^ 
5<ilc of the goodwill the laimsfcror is at liberty to 
set up a rival business, but he is not entitled to 
can\ass the ( usfomers of the old Inm, a'^d m^ be 
I esti allied by iu|uru lion from soliciting any person 
who was a (oistorner of the old firm j)iiftr,to the 
sale to (ontiuue to deal with the vendor, or not uf 
deal with* the j)ui< hasc^. Ihe trafisfcror may also 
publu ly advcitiso his business with similar limita- 
tions a.s to cin ulansing the customers of the former 
firm. Phe same juitK iphs arc applicable to the case 
\fhcrc a jauson has !.f*cn tak^'n iiTt copartnership on 
the terms that on tie. expiration of the partnership , 
the goidwill of the business shall belong solely to 
the other partner. The rule js tm jfblicitation of 
old cu'jtomcis as l.ud down i^ Trego v. Hunt, applies 
to, all old '.ustomers, even to those who had before 
soiled atioii become customers of tfie transferor oL 
their own accord. 

Tlni rules to be derived from the various cases 
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Cr. 


’ 

1920 
Jan. 1 

To Balance . . 

I : 

..V 6,250 

o' 0 

u'J 


1 

! £e,25Q 

I o' 0. 


;i 

i 

! 

c/ll 5,000 
Ij 1.250 

oi 0 
o; 0 

j ij £6,250 

o! 0 

1 'i 

V i 6,250 

1 Oi 0 


Cr. 


To Balance 


.. ^1^ 6,25()j 0 

' Oi O' 


1 i;6.250' 


1920 I 

0 Jan 1 By Balance .. .• 

' j i Share of Goodwill 


^1 5,0001 Ol 0 


1 1920 1 

I Jan. 1 1 By Balance 


Dr. 


C. Capital Account. 


I 1920 j 

Jan. 2 1 By Cash 


1; i:6.250p)j 0 
v^i 6,250 ol 0 
Cr, 

' ^ 1 I 

2,50o! 0 0 


Dr. 


1920 i 


Goodwill Account. 


Cr. 


Jan7l j To A*s and B*s Capital A/cs ^ | 2,500, 


0 Ol 


S'l ... £ X 

' a^way test'r'ainod fron\' Getting up a i’'®* ’ 

'‘T‘ ol^ notlvXtamlii.g ' that 

way.'^rtrgt^^ 

t ( innt^feror is in no way bound by tnem, 
Tnd mai lira t w 1 meas o/her own account 

p£ ilorae^' to ‘help the wife to comm.t the 
^^A^the good-vill is often the most valuable part 


!h "5»SSS “ 

irmrir teinglaheJi’un^dlr st'ttutorypowem and 

business If the parties cannot agree upon terms, 
‘^'Mrrn;p\^ir’’lmrerr’ futh^t; on tb^ 
rollplor7power''lhe%rdtll^^^^ 
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diminution in its value is hardly appretiahle, 
although the trade premises have eonipulsonlv l>een 
taken. If a business is of a wholesale character, or 
is one which consists of orders from a widely 
extended area, a com])ulhOiy (hange of trade pie- 
mises would be productive of small loss. If, in 
addition, convenient premises can be acquired in 
the immediate neighliourhood of the pieinises 
taken, the loss meuned through diminution in the 
value of goodwill bcv-omes meiely nominal, and the 
owner's only claim to compensation is m respe* t of 
any reasonable e.xpenses which the taking of equally 
convenient new jirennses has rendered necessary. 
On the other hand, there are « ases m which the 
diminution in the value of a goodvcdl may .almost 
equal the entire value of a goodwill Ihis is the 
caAe#where a bu.siness is ictail and local, depeinJing 
on neighbouring customers, and no suitable pre- 
mises can be found m the locality within which llie 
business connection extends. When premises au? 
taken and business is c arned on at a loss, the 
owner may be entitled to compensation on the 
ground that, but for compulsory powers, he would 
have been entitled to remain on the premises and 
to carry on his business " 

The value of goodwill as shown in the books of 
a limited company should be tlie amount oiigmally 
paid for same, subject to such amount.s as have 
been written ofT. The ( rcation of a value for gooil- 
will in the books of a limited company other than 
the above would be irregular under ordinal v 
circumstances, an instance in which it would be 
permissible being where the business and under- 
taking of the company is being sold at an enhanced 
price to another company. In this case it will be 
necessary to bring m any additional amount which 
is to be paid by the pm chasing company in respect 
of goodwill. Goodwill, being an intangible asset, 
docs not dei)iccialc‘. (See llM'RhciATloN.) Gn 
the' other hand, tin* creation' c)l a goodwill value 
is frequently made in partnership books. This is 
often necessitated by the retirement or admission 
of a partner, otherwise it is usually best to elimi- 
nate this figure, charging the amount to the debit 
of the partner's capital accounts in the proportions 
in which profits are shared, and crediting goodwill 
account. 

To illustrate the creation and writing off of 
goodwill, let us assume that A and B aic equal 
partners, whose capitals stand at ^(5,000 each 
They decide to admit a third paitncr, C, who is to 
pay /500 to qualify him for a onc-fifth share of 
the profits, ancf ;^2,000 as capital. 

15/ Method A, B, and C can treat the matter of 
goodwill privateliy without affecting the books, C 
handing to A and B two cheques of ^250 ca< h. 

2nd Method. The jfSOO paid by C can be brought 
into the firm’s books, /250 being crcslited to 
A's capital account and /250 to B’s capital 
account. 

3fi Method. As C is paying ^500 as a qn c dca- 
tion for a one^ifth share of profits, the g< dwill 
value is clearly ^2*5U0 ; and this asset being the 
pre^.Tty of A and B until C has paid, the same 
shmild be debited to goodwill .iccount anc’ credited 
to A's and B's capital accounts in equal shares. 
When this is done, C's capital account should be 
credited with the whole amount of cash intrcKlifced 
by him, in ixspect of both goodwill and capital 

It .should be observed that if the goodwill 
account is now written off, tiftc proportions in 
which profits are shaded being A^. Bj^, and ( < 


A’s capital 

.tccount will be debited with /I.CXK), 

B's 

^1,000, 

and 



.. ’ .. .. ^500. 


Ihus the net icsult o{ this meihod is the same 
.IS Hi (2) 


(iOOSKUKRin.-^lhc U-rrv ol thr pn. kly shiub, 
Rihes Gro&sularia, wlm h glows abundant Iv thioiigh- 
out Noith and Cential huiopc. and m the United 
Malls, where its intiodiution b<‘gaii to be alteiuietl 
with sintcss towards the end ol the nineteenth 
cenluiv The best Knglish goost'bei ries aie giown 
in L.iin ashire The liuit is [)opiil.u both in its 
flesh and in its pieseived slate, and is also used 
in th(“ ]ire]>aialion of nit.iin soils ol \ inegar and 
ol umo 

(JOtltlb-1 he name ot vaiious spei les of climb- 
ing j)lanls of the*oi<lei Cutufbi/a The liuit is 
noted foi its si7e and lleslnness Some varieties, 
t c . the vegetable maiiow and li c imumbci, are 
k« |>t lot hmn.ui (onsnmption, while ( llu'is, e , the 
< oinnion ))umj)kin ol Italy, ate use<i as a cattle 
food The bottle gouid has .» haul outei iind, 
whu h IS used as a dunking \essel, and the tc^rrel 
gouid > lelds a libn soiuetinu s emi»lo\ I'd as wailding 
tor guns I hi' pi. nil glows in many pails ol h urope, 
Asia, and Aiiuiua, and in.iny spe» les uic found m 
England. 

GOVERNMENT NOTEn,- Ih. heasm v notes ol 
the nominal valiu' ot / I .ind Ids, i espec lively, 
which w'c'rc* Inst issued «*n lh< oulbi(.ik ol Ihe wai 
w'lth (ieiiuany in 1914. and which weie made legal 
Ic'iulei to .uiv ail ount 

government STOEK.- (See Nuionm. DI'HT) 
GRAIN.- I his IS the smallest w'cight in the 
systems whi<h aie in use in h'.nglaiul and AmcMica 
for denoting the weights of bodies The oiigin of 
measures and weights in lingland is to be found in 
a giam of barley or whe>at. 1 he; weighf ol 32 grams, 
well dried and taken from the middle of the ear, 
was called 1 pennyweight. The pennyweight was 
afterwards divided into 24 giains, ami is now an 
artificial standard. ^ 

In a statute ol Edward I it is einactcd — 

(el) "An English penny, now the largest Uyin 
in England, which is < ailed a steihng, lound and 
without clipping, shall weigh 32 grains of wlieat, 
well dried, and gatht'red out of i' c middle of tl e 
ear , 

(//) "And twenty of tliese ])f'me, or twv'ty 
penny w'C'ights, sh.dl make an oun' e , 

(t) " And twelve of these ounce's sliall make a 
pcnind ", ^ 

lire gram is usually taken as the common unit ir? 
conipaiing the; system oi weight known as avoir- 
dupois, (ontammg 4.37 5 grains to a/i ounce, or 
7,(M)0 gr.iins to the jiouml, with tin apotht'canes' 
and tin; trc>y oiimeof 4H0 gianis T He inc ipal 
te'ims of th.‘ decimal s\'dc;m of wnghis may iTaift 
be c\j)f('ss(ii in grams — 

' (iratn<t. 

1 Eilogrammc U5432'34H8 

1 Giarnme.. 15' 432349 

' 1 C( ntigi aniiii * , ()'15432 

1 Milligramme 0'0US43 

GKAENS OF PARADISE. - The aromatic seeds 
of the A ffiomum i^rana paf'j hst JLn?1 the Amomutn 
hc'iice called^ also Melegueta pepper. 

' iiiey ai^' used by the African jiative-s as a spice 
and a condiment In England they were formerly 
mu' h employed in the adulteration of gin, beer, 
aiM othc'i fermented liquors, but this was stopped 
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by law, and thnr use is now restricted to veterinary 
medicines l^n tarn’s supplies conic from Guinea. 

«RAM, -Vai lous kinds of jiulse, also known as 
chi( k-pca, belonging to the order Legummosae. The 
seeds are us<.“d .is a food by Indian natives 

(jIKAMMA. - - (See I'ORLKlN WEIGHTS AND 
MeASORI'S — 1 1 \l y ) 

(JRA.MMK. -i he giammc is the unit of weight in 
the metiu system (7 e ) It is the weight of a cubic 
ccntimctie of distilled water at its greatest density, 
le, at a temperature of 4° C. or 392® F. It is 
neaily e(|ual to l.Si grains, its exact value in grains 
being 15-132349 

The Ihiglish pound, avoirdupois, is equal to 
453 6 grammes. 

(SRAND JURY.— (See Jury) 

ORANITE , — An Igneous crystalline rock, (on- 
sisting chiefly of qu.irtz, mica. ’and fcldsfiar, but 
frequently containing various other niineials. The 
colour varies, of course, according to the natuic of 
the C9nstituent parts, but is usually red, grey, or 
white, the best Biitish granites being the grey 
Aberdeen and the red Peterhead. The latter is 
much employed for rolumns in public buildings. 
Granite generally occurs m bosses or amorjihous 
masses, which often extend throughout the length 
of primitive mountain chains. It is much m demand 
for great engmeeiing works, specially for bridge 
construction, and many public buildings are made 
of it, or decorate<l with it. Its great durability 
more than compensates for the difficulty and con- 
sequent expense of working it Granite is quarried 
in various parts of the United Kingdom and the 
Channel Islands, and large quantities arc obtained 
from the countries of Northern and Central Europe 
and from Noitli Amenta 

GRANT.— 1 his signifies, in English law, a con- 
veyance in writing Since the pas.smg of the Real 
Property Act, 1845, grants in writing have been 
effectual for the conveyance of all kinds of property, 
thus taking the place of the old method of f^flment 
{q.vX . 

GRkPE, — (See Vine ) 

GRAPE SUGAR. — (See Sug\k .ind Glucose ) 

miAPHS. (S Di A{.K\MS AND (tIAUTS ) 

* GRASS CLOTH. — A somewhat coarse fabric, 
made principally m China, not from grass, but 
from the fibre of the Borhmerta mvea, whu h, though 
often nils- named China grass, is really a species of 
hcl^rle 

GRASS OIL. — A tomprchen^ivc name for many 
volatile oils of different origin. Geranium oil has 
^\ready been desiribed. Another variety is ginger 
grass oil, which is obtained fiom the leaves of the 
Andropof’on schacnanthus, and inurh used for 
adulterating, otto of roses It is known as Idris oif 
in Egypt The same plant yiekls lemon grass or 
citronella. oil, whu h owes its name to its odour, and 
isSiseil for scenting soap, for whieh purpose Cyperus 
grass oil from the South Eumpean plant Cyperus 
esculentus is also employed. The latter also serves 
as a table oil, while th.it obtained from the Andro- 
po^on wanmeu’^a is used as a stimulant and as a 
remedy foi rlunnv.alTsm. 

, GRATINGS AND COAL HOLES.— The Towns 
Improvement Clauses Act, 1847, gave power to the 
Coramissionei s 'qvvw the lot al authority) to cause 
the occupier to remove oy alter any pon.h, shed, 
projecting window, step, cellar, cellar door or 
window, sign, signpost, sign iron, showboard, 
window shutter, wall, gate, or fence, or any other 
obstruction or projection, provided that any of 


these things are an obstruction to the safe and 
convenient passage of the public along any street. 
If any building, or hole, or any other place, near 
any street, be, for want of sufficient repair, pro- 
tection, or enclosure, dangerous to the passengers 
along a street, the Commissioners may repair the 
same and recover the expenses from the occupier. 

The Town Police Clauses Act, jiassed in the same 
year, gives power to the police to take into custody, 
and to justices power to fine or imprison, any person 
who leaves open any vault, or cellar, or the entrance 
from a street to a cellar, or room underground, with- 
out a sufficient fence or hand-rail, 01 leaves defective 
the door, window, or other coveimg of a vault or 
cellar, or who does not sufficiently fence any area, 
pit, or sewer left open, or who leaves such open 
area, pit, or sewer without a sufficient light alter 
sunset, to wain and prevent persons falling 
thereinto. 

The rule of law quoted above from the Towns 
Improvement Clau.ses Act has been embodied in 
the Public Health Act, 1875, by which all city, 
town, and urban local authorities are required to 
see that the law is obeyed There has been a 
further extension of the rule as to gratings and 
coal holes in the Public Health Acts Amendment 
Act, 1890, where the owners or occupiers are 
required to keep the following in good condition 
and repair : Vaults, arches, tollars, cellar-heads, 
gratings, lights, coal holes, landings, flags, or stones, 
all of which, or any of which, are under any street, 
in the surface of any street, or in the path or street. 

The common law casts a duty, sometimes upon 
the owner of premises, sometimes upon the tenant, 
'flu- cabc of Pretty and W'tje v. Bxekmor^ 1873, 
L K 8 C, P 401, will illusfiatc the point ; A house 
in St. John's Wood was leased to a tenant for 
twenty-one yc^ars ; the tenant was lb keep the 
pieiutses in repair. The tenant entered In duo 
course the flaj) dr coal plate, which was msertc'd 
in the j>ul)lic locMway ovei the- tenant's coal liole, 
l).-came out of repair A lady was jiassmg along ; 
she sti-pped ujion the mseeme coal plate and was 
lujuied. 'I’lie lady's husband hiought an action 
against tlu- landlord, hut the b-arned Chiei Justice 
Bovill said th.at the [leison who was in ]>osseshion 
of the jireinises, and who allowed the coal plate 
to be in a dangerous condition, was the peison 
responsilile to the public foi its bong out oi rejiair. 
In this c.ise the tenant was liable and not the 
landlord, ihe same result was arrived at in the case 
of Bowen v Anderson, 1894, 1 OB 164, and it 
would ajipeai that in the al)sencc of some clear 
e'VKlence of negligence on his jxirt, the landloid 
cannot be held liable at all 

GRATUITOUS DEED. — A deed for which no 
consideration is given. It is the term m Scotch law 
corresponding to the English voluntary deed. 

GRAVIN G.— The act of cleaning the bottom of 
a ship. 

GRAVING DOCK. — Provision has to be made at 
ports for the repair of vessels frequenting them. 
Graving or dry docks, opening out of a dock, are 
the usual means provided for enabling the clearfung 
and repair of vessels to be carried out. 'They require 
to be built of good water-tight masonry. The 
entrance has generally a pair of folding gates 
poihting outwards, to exclude the water ; but 
sometimes it is closed by means of a caisson, viz., 
a vessel shaped something like the hull of a small 
ship, and haN-ing a keel and two stems, which fit 
into a groove in the masoni^y. The caisson is sunk 
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into the groove by admitting water into iN interior, 
and is floated out again by pumping out the water. 
Keel blocks are laid along the centre line of the 
dock lor the keel of the vessel to rest on when the 
water is pumped out The dimensions oi giaving 
doeks vary tonsideiablv. The sizes ol some t>f the 
largest giavnng docks arc as follows: Liverj)ool, 
Canada Dock, 925 J It. long. 94 ft wulth of entiance. 
and 29 ft. depth at the oi dinar > watei-le\el in the 
dock; Tilbury, 875 ft by 70 It. bv 31 i it . and 
Ghrsgow, 880 ft by 80 ft' by 20 J It Where there 
IS no site available foi a graving dock, floating diy 
docks, built originally of wixid, but more leiently 
of iron and steel, have ociasionally been lesorled 
to The hist Bermuda dot k towed acioss the 
Atlantic in 1809, and the new dock la\mcli(‘d m 
Wy2, 545 ft. by 100 It , are notable examples. 

(ilRKASE. — Tatty substances of vaiious kinds 
often more or less impuie. A mixture of tallow 
and cod oil is used for currying leather , and 
another mixture, consisting of tallow, palm-oil, 
soda and water, with an occasional addition of 
tar, IS much^cmploycd as a lubricant for the axles 
of carts. 

GREASY WOOL. — 'I he unsecured wool of sheep, 
as it IS generally imported from South Africa and 
Australia 

GREECE. — Position, Area, and Population. 

Greece forms the soul hem jiortion of the moiin- 
tainous Balkan ]\'ninsu)a JTioi to 1912, llieana 
Ol the kingdom w-as less than 25,(HMJ ''(juare miles, 
vv'ili a popul.ition of a little over 2,50b,tK)b , but 
alter tlie Balkan W'ais cd 1912-13, it was incnastd 
by the addition of ceitam jioits ol Macedonia, 
ICpiius, and certain Aegean Islands Its tiuntoiy 
was further augmented aftci the (beat \V,ir, 
1914-18, by having gianled to it Krtain ]»ai1s ot 
Albania, the pioinontoiw’s of riialcuiue, and the 
island ol (hetc d'he total area is now about 46,000 
scpiaie rmle^ and the ])Opulation is estimated at 
6,000,0(X) Its boundaiies in the north are now 
Albania, Yugo-SIavia, and Buigana, on the 'south 
and west the Ionian Sea, and on tlu* cast the 
Ae ;ean 

Tape M.itajian, the southernmost point, is in 
latitude 3(H ' N 

The Greek isliinds. '1 o the west is the Ionian Sea, 
along the coasts of whuh he the Ionian Islands, 
C<afu, Leiuas (Santa Maurri), Teplialoimi, and 
/acynthos (Zante) Off the eastern coast, in the 
Aegean Sea, are numerous islands, the largest ot 
W'lmli, Enboc.i or Nc'groponte, is scparatecl lioin the 
mainland b)' a'vcry narrow strait North-east w.ird 
liorn this aie the bjiorades. and south-i ast wai <1 the 
Cve lades • 

The islands of Cc-iigi.) and Beiigotto, I>mg off the 
south coast with the numcious islets th.it aicom- 
[)any them, j)rcsont serious obstacle's to n.ivigation 
HI the seas between Ciete and the mainland 

HulJd and Soa Routes, dhe mountains d-ii fill 
tlu' nrainlaiid e.xtencl generally to the sea ■ imng 
ini])osing cliff? and splendid harbours '8 the 
many arms of th^- sea, the largest is the (luli of 
(ovinth, wdiich, extending eiustwaid within 

4%ulfs of tJie Gulf of Aegiiia, makes *-011 them 
half of the country, known as the Belepoiim sus ot 
Morea, virtually an island (The c utting of a c.aual 
through the isthmus has now made it su« h ) boch 
on the east and on the south coasts arms ot the se.. 
penetrate lar into the land, fornung mountainous 
peninsulas. 

Between these peninsulas communication ' y 


land has alwavs been dtfhcuit, and the consequent 
use of the sea os a highroad lias diminished the 
difficulty of iiu orpcwating iiumeious i.slands under 
the- cential government 

Ihe cutting of the Toiinth Omni both shortens 
the journey betwt'en the islands ol the Ionian and 
Aegc'.in Seas, and .ivcMds the dangeiVms roc kvS 
amiirul the Bland ol Congo in thi' south, already 
leferreil to (Ti thr othi 1 hand, the dimensions of 
the <an.il, 26 It deep and k)t> It wide, together 
with the stiong cuiieiils that run tlirongh it, duo 
to its being lut at sea level without ]ck k‘i, lead 
to it.s being but little used exicjit for local tiatflc. 
ihe water bctwiM-n the Island of Lmu as .and the 
mainland is at piesent too >hallow foi shijis trading 
with Coitu fiom the soutli, and the dc‘cpening of 
this channel is undei c onsulei ation 

('llmate and Vegetation. On the whole, the 
climate ol Gicvic in the lowlands is typically 
Ml (iiterianeiin, with vei v w.imi, di y snmmeni and 
w'( t winteis. Ihe western coast, howevei . is much 
nioistei than llie eastern side of the c minli y,‘ where 
cvc'iytlung IS witheied by the' he.at and drought of 
sunmiei and wheie in winter, with the exposure to 
wmeks from across Kussia. the' tc-mpei .itui e is often 
veiy low. Hvergteen j»lants llouiish, .uid the lower 
mountain slopes aic ilothed with fine toiusta of 
oaks and comfeis 

Agrlrulturai Produrtii. ihe jiiodmt that enters 
most largely into foicign trade is the currant, a 
small lined giajie gmwn almost exi liisi vely in 
Ciieoce and the ni'ighbonnng islands. Ihe name 
“luirant” is .1 lorrnptioa of the wonl Corinth, 
in the neighbourhood of whuh and along the 
southern sliotes of the gull of th.il name large 
c]n.uitities of the fruit .11 e produced ihe best 
I oine from the islamls Othei gr.ipcs ore giown for 
the manufai line of wme, some of whu h is exported, 
as are also olives and tobacco, Altliough Greec.o is 
jneiloimnanlly agmuUur.il, not enough giain is 
gi(;wn^ and min h is impoiU'd, (.hieily wheat and 
iii.iize 'ihe ill ought ol summei makes inig.ation 
nicessary almost evei ywhcie lor sum i‘ssf«l agri- 
cultuie The exti'iisive m.ush land known as Lake 
Copais has now bc'cn drained, and the natural 
feitihty ot the lake soil is etihaiu ed by Ihe fa(*HlthjS 
olfeied by .such low-lying land for irng.ition works. 

Mineral and Other Pradurts. I here is considerable 
nmuidl wealth, and 01 is lying ncai the coast ore 
woiked to some extent foi expoit At I.aiut if in 
the l\-niiisul.i of .V.tna, ni.inganifei ous 11 on oie 19 
mined, togc'tlier with siKc‘i-lead ores Ihe island 
of S< iiphos, one oi the ( yc J.ides, also pi odui es iro i , 
some lignite of inf< noi cpiahty is obtained; -ifld* 
emi I V IS found in the island of Naxos 

B.itli sponge's <ue collected in tin .sin 1 ounding 
SI .cs leu {.\poit. Ihe chief centre of the (meek 
industry, howevei, is the Island of Kakinno, of! the 
coast of Asia Minoi, outside Greek tc.rritoTial wtfters. 

Trade. Ihe ccntial posit i-fui of the (.ountry 
botw'ecri the .Mediten aneaii and Black Seas, and 
the neiuness of the oveiland routes to the east 
through Asia Minor and were responsible 

for the comnicn 1 impc ■ t.incx; pf Greece centunea 
ago l.vcn afli I iiu; iurkish occupation of the* 
maial.ind many islands weie retained by the 
rejniblic, of Vi'iiice as tia(iuig ||t: ^lons Hermou- 
pcjlis, on byra, is the chief centre of trade in the 
Adgcaii arirl many Grcetc vessels aie engaged in the 
local trade between the Black* Sea ports. Of the 
Ionian Islands Corfu is the most important. 

• I’assenger steamers of the Messagenes Maritime* 
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)oiii Pira<-us witl\ Naples aivl Marsoillrs on the one 
hand am! with Smyrna and Constantinople on the 
other Cargo V>oals ot the same line also run to 
Genoa, falling at S.ihunala and Patras; and also 
to Salonika and Hie Pdack Sea (Russian) ports 
Other st( ,'i’iishi[) lim s of mtd national import ante 
callefl at (lilieitnt jxuts pnoi to tlu* War, and no 
doubt when nialttis liavf' settled down the old 
(.omhlion ot alt. Ills will bo revived ami ^irobably 
impioved 

The chief exports in order of value arc currants 
and other agru ultural profhuts. ores, ami other 
minerals, olive and other oils, wines, animal yiro- 
ducts, lorest juodm ts, and fishery prcxluets 



'Fhe chief imports of thecfnintry are grain, cotton 
(raw, yarn, manutaOurisl), iVsh, coal, animals, 
woollen gtHuls, building timb(>r, hides, \)aper, cotfcf'. 
^sp.yar, non and steel, glass and eaitlumwai e, silk 
goods, and clu micals * 

111 the trade with Ihitaiii, currants arc, in normal 
tiiiies, the most impoitant e\j>oit, torimng halt 
the total vaiuc Other aiticlesaio non ore. raisms. 
sporjges, and olive oil In r«'tuin, Pntain sends 
prihcipally cotton and woolkn goods, coal, non, 
and machinerv 

Routes and Towns. The roads, of which there are 
about H.OOO miles, at one time little more than 
tracks, have n cently Ix'cn much improved Rail- 
ways, on act ouiito^ tile mountainous character of the 
country and the small {lopulation, are few Athens 
is the only capital in Imrojic wnthout riul connec- 
tion with the tls*.' of»*the continent The most 
important line i onnects Athens with Connth, j^nd 
thence to Patras and other towns in the Morea, 
TTie railways m the noith aie connected with 
the line betw’etm Salonika and Monastir I he 
length of the lines now open (19'2()) is abofit 
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1,500 miles. None of the rivers is of comnilrcial 
importance, 

Athens, after a long period of obscurity, has 
again become important as an administrative, 
intellectual, and commercial centre. It is the largest 
city in the country, having a population of 200,000. 

Virae-us (75,000), 6 miles distant, is the port and 
suburb of Athens, and, since the opening of the 
Coiinth ship canal, lies almost midway between 
the extieme islands ot the country Half the 
sluopmg of th<' country beiones to ihis ]'ort 

Salonika (ancient Thessalonica), on the Gulf of 
Salonika, is the second town in point of size, its 
population being about 17(1,000 It is an important 
j»ort, and the outlet of 
the Vardar Valley Its 
chief manufacturos arc sdft 
and leather, and it is ( on- 
nected by rad with noi th- 
em h-uruj)e Its c*x])orts 
include wheat, olives, law 
silk, m'li/e, wool, s[)ong<'S, 
.uid tobai ( ri ,, 

Gthei towns are Patras 
(:i8,000), Volo (25,000), 
Corfu (28,000), Lans- 

(20,000), iripolitsa 

(1 1.000) , 7 HAA(2/a( 18,000), 
Pyr^os (14,000), /ante 
( 1 4,0 0 0), Cal am a dll 

(15.000) , C/ia/tii (12,000), 
Ijiiiriuin (11,000), Ji'CV- 
roiai,ho (10,000), and 
KofM.il (9 (,00) 

Ihe time of transit to 
Athens is about four 

'TuPKNBACKS. — Ihii. 
IS the coininon name given 
to the notes wdiuh were 
first issued by the Govein- 
mentof the United States 
ill 1862. The backs of 
the notes are printed in 
green ink, hence the name. 
They are legal tedder 
m the United States. 
(See Foreign Moneys — 
United Statfs) 

OREKNGAGE.-^A green, cultivated variety of 
plum, which, though "grown m England, is much 
imported from France, where it is c.alled " Rcine 
Claude." 

GREENUE.ART or BEBEERIJ.— A species of 
laurel, valued for its hard and durable timber, 
which IS muc h used m large engineering works, 
especially for shipbuilding A febrifuge known as 
bebecru is obtained from the bark The tree is 
found III the West Indies and in Ciuiana. 

GRESHAM’S LAW.— Sir Thomas Gresham, the 
founder of the London Royal Exchange, to whom 
is also attributed the introduction intcJ our monetary 
system of that most potent age^t of circulation — 
tne cheque was the chief financial adviser of Quten 
Elizabeth. The " law " which he, first of t'jfte 
moderns, enunciated clearly, is an application to 
coinage of a principle long known, inherent indeed in 
humkn nature. Expressed generally, it comes to this : 
If two articles in my possession can be equally well 
applied to some one purpose, I apply to that pur- 
pose the article which I value the less. Yesterday's 
paper is )ust as good for lighting the fire as to-day's, 
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but*o-day's is more useful in other respects, and 
so I light my fire with yesterday’s. Applnsj parti< u- 
larly to money, the law may be thus stated : When 
two coins of unequal value are equally good for 
releasing from debts, the poorer com alone lemains 
in circulation ; or. in the usual epigrammatic form : 
“ Bad money drives out good, but good money can- 
not drive out bad.” If the State treats pieces of 
full weight and high standard as of equal value 
with lighter pieces of lower staniiard, and seeks to 
compel its subject to do likewise, the better com 
will disappear from circulation Jl'he infenor coins 
will remain m the one market where they fetch the 
same price as the supenor coins. The superior coins 
will assume some form or betake themselves to 
some place where their superiority is an advantage. 
•Itnless there is an effective withdrawal of the inferior 
coinage, or unless the better coinage is rated higher, 
the better coinage cannot survive \ good example 
is afforded by the various South AnierK.ui States 
of to-day No one dreams of paying m gold when 
a depreciated pajH’! currency will serve the sameend. 

The occasion of Sir Thonias Gresham’s remarks 
was the sterile astonishment with which his con- 
temporaries noted that the heavy, new coins issued 
from the .Mint disapjio.ired in mysterious fashion, 
while the old, dipjied, worn, and debased coins 
continueil to circulate everywhere. Elizabeth's 
revered father, the first Defender of the Faith, had 
not kept faith with his creditors or his subjects. 
He had, by debasing the standard, ” that least 
covert of all modes of knavery,” conferred on all 
debtors a licence to rob their crc<litors. The famous 
financier jiersuaded* the Queen ” to call down,” in 
1560, the amounts at which the depreciated coins 
would be received m payment of public or private 
debts Their dcbt-jiaying ]>ower was now no more 
than was justified by their weight of fine metal. 
There was no incentive to cull heavy coins for the 
crucible, or for export, or for hoarding. 

Gresham’s lesson did not, it would appear, make 
a lasting imjiression. In the reign of Charles II a 
resolution was made to reform the coinage. Till 
tlien the coins had been made m what wc should 
imagine a very primitive fashion The metal was 
cut by shears, and was shajied and stamped by the 
hammer A uniform weight could hardly be 
exjiected, and few of the coins were quite round. 
The nms were not marked, so that it was (jiiite easy 
to clip away a portion of the com without being 
detected To the question, ” whose is this image 
and siiperst ription r ” could not then have lieen 
made a full ^answer. The image alone could be 
guessed at , the superscription on most of the osms 
had disappeared. The rigorous laws enacted against 
clippers in Elizabeth’s reign failed to lessen ajiprc- 
ciably the fraudulent jiractice. 1 hough hangings 
were frequent, the clipper jnirsued his lucrative 
calling Some reform was imperative. To effect the 
desired improvement and to lessen the < hanccs of 
clipping, a mill, which m great measure ^,.ipcrsede<J 
the human hand, and wliiidi turned out coins 
dilTicult to count''rfeit, perfectly round, and having 
t.ie edges inscribed, was set up on Tower Ilifi. 
ft was expected that the excellent new money 
would quickly displace the old impaired coinage , 
but since the milled and the hammered coins were 
current together, and were legal tender u^lhout 
distmctic^, the rmlled coins went into the melting 
po^ or crossed the Channel. The people perversely 
continued to employ the old, light, battered coins 
in monetary transijctions, ” The horse in the 


Tower still paced his rounds. Fresh waggon loads 
of choice money still came forth from the mill, and 
still they vanisned as fast as they appeared. Great 
masses were melted down ; gicat masses exported ; 
great m.xsses hoarded : but scarcely one new piece 
was to be foun<l m the till of a shoi^ or in tha 
leathern bag which the farmer earned home from 
the cattle fair In the receipts and payments of 
file F'.xchequcr the milled money did not exceed 
ten shillings in a hundied jHuinds.” It was a 
matter of chaiuc whether what wa.s tailed a .shilling 
was leally tenpcnie, or sixpence, or fouiqicnce : 
there was for practical juirjiose no measure of the 
value of cominodifies , and it betaine absolutely 
essential that vigoious anti intelligent effoit.s should 
be made to relieve trade from its embarrassments 
and tlisorclers. The elhtacy of the gieat re-coinage 
of 1696 was assuied by the decision that, after a 
definite date, only the new toms .shoultl be current ; 
the old ( Gins .should no Icrngei pass by tide but by 
weight like othei commodities. 

All the mtHrt enhglitcnetl nations ndw take 
elaborate jirecautions against the loss of their 
gootl money anil its superst'ssion by light or debased 
money. Hut there was a dangei in the United 
States, before the annulling of the Sherman Act in 
*1893, that gold would disappeai fiom the curiency 
and dej)reciate<l silver lake its place: people were 
beginning to m.ike gold tontiacts anti use gold 
reserves And m some countries, like the Argentine, 
the dejiiet lated pajicr money, wIik h is inconvertible 
— which t annot, that is, be turned into cash on 
demand — has almost disjilaced gold and silver, 
whit h are at a constant premium In our case the 
sovereign, our unit of value, is not cuirciit below a 
certain weight: when issued from the Mint it is 
123 25 grains; if it falls below 122 5 giains it is 
not legal tender And in ottler that there shall be 
no temptation to keep abraded coins m circulation, 
they are automatically withdrawn by the banks 
and j)as.sed on to the Bank of Englantl, wliiih takes 
them for the Mint at their full value The loss 
caused by usage is, therefore, borne, as^ should 
be, by the jmblic ; and, <is a jcsult, we have a 
current y whit h is undoubtt'dly the best in the world 

(iltlFFlTH’S VALUATlUiN. About a qu^itef of 
a century after the Union of Gieat Britain and 
Irelaml, in fatt, in W25, the Government of the 
day rt'solvcd upon a valuation of the land of 
lieland b< nig made, the main object being pre- 
pai.ition of a basts upon which taxation should be 
fixt'd. it was not until 1845, however, that the 
jitojct t was leally. taken in hand, when Mr. Kic^rd 
Griltith (aflei wards -Sir Kn hard Griffith) wSs 
.ijqKjintfd ( omrnissioncr to suj^erintend the valua- 
tion The n'snlt was made known iji 1850, and the 
lepoit was 'ailed Griffith’s valuation. There has 
been mu< li (rituisrn devoterl to thift report ; but 
it has heen found exteedingly useful as a fcjr 

taxation as well as for Arriving at the fair 
I cuts to be paid under the various Irish Land Acts 

GRINDSTONES.— These lU'ular stones of sand- 
stone or gritstone arc found in a natural state in 
Staftoidslure fhey arc s<?ci;^ed to an axle and 
revolved by steam for the purjiose of grinding or 
shAij>cning cutlery, edge tools, etc, 'I here ’is a 
gj-owing demand for art^iciai ,.,nndstoncs, which 
'^nsist of grams of ^antl mixed with silicate of 
lime 

GROAT. — An old Engli.slT silver coin of the 
.alue of fourjienee It is not now issued except as 
•kfaundy Money {q v). 
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OEOATSl -Husked oats Embclen groats is the 
^me given to tlie ground variety. 

GKOCKK. -'Ihi.s name was originally ajjplied 
a person who .sold goods by the gross or wholesale. 
3W it signifies a dialer in tea, ( offee, sugar, and 
^cher similar jiuxluce generally 

GROCERIES .- 1 h e < omniodities dealt in by 
groi'ers 1 he naini* given to a grocer's shop in 
Amern a is a grot cry 

GROSS. As .1 noun, this woid is applied to the 
reckoning of goods, eti , ami oiigmally signified a 
groat bundled It now indn ales twelve dozen 
As an adjcdive, gross is the opposite of net (or 
nett) iqv), and means the full weight or quantity 
of any cornniodity, without making any allowam e 
or dedurtion of any kind whatever It is derived 
from the l.atm cra^sus, " thick," through the 
Flench f^ros 

GROSS PROFIT.— The difference between the 
cost price and the selling ])n< c of goods As goods 
often have work done on them which adds to their 
value before sale, all such cxpendituie is, of couise, 
added to the original cost, in order to arrive at sm h 
cost price, ami in the case of the manufacturing of 
goods, all costs of production of every descrqition 
are taken. These include tost of material, wages, 
management salaiics, rent, rates, light, heat, power, 
insurance, trade expenses, upkeep and depreciation 
of machinery and plant, etc. In cases where dis- 
tribution takes place from the factory, it is oftim 
difficult to fix the exact point in the accounts where 
production cxpimses end and distribution expenses 
commence ; and in these cases, m taking out the 
manufai tuiing account, in order to anive at a gioss 
profit, a point is stiuck, including all items whuh 
are clearly expenses of pioduction, and smccc'ding 
accounts aie always drawn to the same point, thus 
ensuring iimfoi mitv of < ompai isons between pci iods" 
GROSS RENTAL — The rent of a property before 
any deductions have bc'cn made for rates, taxes, 
repairs, or other outgoings 

GROSS VAMIE. — c.ioss value is a leiin often 
applied to piopcity, and me.ms the annua! value 
which a tenant might ic.asouably be expected to 
pay, , taking one >e<u with another, for any 
particular piece of land or tenement, if such tenant 
undertook to pay all the iisy.il tenant's latcs and 
taxes, and if the landlord on his pait undertook to 
bear the costs, repaiis, insuiame, and other 
expenses, if any, nccessaiy to kpeji and maintain 
the propel ty or tenement in such a slate as to 
command that rent 


c(?HOSS \> EIGHT. ] he .u tual weight of any 
goods, etc , together with the package or packages, 
etc., in which thev aiec untamed Ihe weight of the* 
package, ;'tc , is known as the " tare” (<7 v ),and that 
of the goods only as the " net (or nett) weight 

GH 0 LND\GE. — 'Ihc tax that is jiaid by a ship 
for tne vise of the giound or space that is occiqiicd 
by it whilst it IS 111 poi t 

GROUND NUTS.— the fimt of the Arachis 
hy'Pogaea, a Ic’gununous plant of West Afiua, 
where it is uschI as a food. France inqiorts huge 
c^uantitics of the nuts on .account of the fixed sweet 
oil obtained from them, whuh is mainly useful as 
a lubricant, thoujdi it is sometimes employed as a 
substitute for ohv 6 cal 

GROUND RENT.- -Ihis is a payment 111 the for n 
of rent which is made to the owner of fiechold 
property (gv), by the jierson who takes it from 
him, for the use of the land for a specified period 
It IS upon the terms of the payment of a ground 


rent — the periods of payment being yearly, naif- 
yearly, or quarterly, according to agreement — that 
land is generally let out for building purposes. At 
the end of the specified period everytliing attaching 
to thc^ land reverts to the freehold owner. It is 
generally considered a very good investment to 
purchase land to which grounci rents arc attached. 
Not only is the security gocxl, but there exists the 
power of distress (gv), which renders the regular 
payment of the interest on the money invested, t e., 
the rent, almost certain Again, at the end of the 
stipulated ]ieriod* the value of the property may 
have increased very considerably, owing to the 
existeiuc- of the buildings upon it 

ORllVtRF..— A rich cheese, whuh takes its 
name from the Swiss town where it is made Ihe 
industiy has now spread to the whole canton lit' 
Freiburg 

GUAIAfUM.— T 1 le name of a West Indian tice, 
the Guatacuni offictvale, and of its n^sinous picjduct. 
The wood is hanl and duiable, and is much used 
for .ships' blocks, bowls, pestles, rulers, et( . The 
greenish resin has a pleasant odour am' a sweetish 
taste. It IS useful mcdicinallv as a stimulant, and 
is emjiloyed in the prepaiation of various pills, 
powders, and tinctures 

GUANO. —The iinpoitant manure consisting of the 
excrement of vaiious sca-fowl and of othei maiine 
animals, such as seals. It contains all the elements 
necessaiy lor plant life, being rich in jihosphatic 
and nitrogenous compounds 'ihe propoitioii of the 
latter is greatest in dry regions, and tlie most valu- 
able mtiogenous guano is found off the Penivum 
( oast, while guano in whu h the phosphatic con- 
stituents preponderate is found in many islands of 
the Pacific and olf the coast cd Polivia 'I'hc trade 
IS declining owing to the exhaustion of supplies, 
and there are many artificial mariuus on the 
market, though fish guano is still obtained from 
Norway, and bats' guano fiom 'I'exas and the 
1 Bahamas 

GUARANTEE.— A guarantee is a contiact 
whereby one person, the promisor or guaiantor or 
suiety, as he is variously called, undertakes to be 
answerable to another person, who is called the 
creditor, for any possible loss jn rcsj)cct of or due 
to the debt, default, or act of a thud peison, called 
the principal debtor, who is, or is about to be, iiiuler 
a ])riinary legal liability to the ( rerhtor. Moi c shortly 
defined, a guaiantcc is a contract to jceiform the 
promise or discharge tlft liability of a thud peison, 
in case of his default. It will be seen frbm these 
definitions that a contract of guarantee, or a con- 
trac.*t of suretyship, as it is sometimes called, is a 
kind of accessory or auxiliary contrclct, for, exce])t 
in circumstances so I'arc as to be hardly worth 
mentioning in an article of this nature, such a 
contract cannot ha\c an cntiiely independent 
existence ; it must depend upon and have relation to 
another contract between the creditor and the 
principal debtor, and the surety cannot be called 
upon under his guarantee until the pinrftipal creditcjr 
i^s m default under such othei ‘contract It is 
inqiortant to recognise this distinction between ’'a 
guarantee and an entirely absolute and independent 
contract, because the rules of law w'c arc now about 
to discuss may have no application to the latter 
kind of contract, and it is, in practice, frequently 
V»f vital importance to asc ci tarn whether a particular 
contract is a guarantee, and so sub)ect to spe«ial 
rules, or whether it is an independent contract, such 
as a contract of indemnity, jwhich will only be 
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subjdt to the orclinar>' law regulating contracts 
4qv.). The dividing line is often a very thin one. 
and there is sometimes considciablc (iiffuulty in 
ascertaining into which class a particular contract 
falls. An indemnity has been cletined as a contract, 
express or implied, to keep a pcs son uho has entrrrcl 
into a contract, or who is about to enter into one, 
indenmified against loss under the contract, inde- 
pendently of the question whether a thud person 
makes default. A policy of fire insurance is a well- 
known form of an exj>re'3S contract of indemnity, 
and the contract of agency {qv) gives rise to a 
familiar example of an impliccl indemnity, a piin- 
cipal being bound to indemnify hts agent against 
the consequence's of all lawful acts done by the 
agent in jiursuancc of his authority. The test to be 
ajij^ied in order to distinguish between the two 
forms of contract is to discover whetlu^r the person 
who makes the promise is ])rimanly liable thereon, 
or docs lus liability depcncl upon the previous act 
or omission of someone else , if the foimcr, it is an 
indemnity ; if the latter, a guarantee. A sinijilc 
example may make this clear. A and B go to a 
tailor’s shop, ^nd A says to the tradcjsman : " Make 
B a suit of clothes, and if he docs not pay you, I 
will." This 13 a guarantee by A to the shopkeeper. 

If, on the other hand, A says : " Make B a suit of 
clothes and I will pay," or " put it dc.>wn to me," 
tlien A makes himself pnmaiily liable, and the con- 
tract IS one of sale But if A had used some such 
words as : "I wall see you don’t lose by the trans- 
action," then the attendant c irciim.stanccs would 
have to be enquired into, to see whether he was 
giving an indcmnitv, ot was gnaiantcemg that B 
would pay for tiie clothes. 

Formation ol the ('ontract, (luarantees are subject 
to the oidinary requirements of contracts, there 
must, for example, be mutual a.ssent of the parties 
to the contrac t, the parties must be capable of con- 
tracting, and Iheie must be a valuable consideration 
unless the contract is under seal. (See Considf ra- 
tion, Contract, Dkkds ) If there is a suflicicnt 
consideration existing, it is not necessary that it 
.should be stated in the written document w'hn h 
embodies the contract of guaiantee. In addition to 
compliance with these general requirements, thcTC 
IS a further essential to the validity of a guarantee 
— there must be a memorandum in writing of tlic 
terms of the contract sulfa lent to meet the require- 
ments of Sc( tion 4 of the Statute of Frauds (29 Car. 

2, c. 3), which enacts that no action shall he bi ought 
upon any special promise to answer for the delit, 
default, or miscRrnage of another person, unless the 
agreement upon which sue li action shall be brought, 
or .some memor^^dum or note thereof, shall be in 
writing and signed by the party to be charged 
therewith, oi some othei pci son thereunto by him 
lawfully authorised For what amounts to a sutli- 
cient memorandum to satisfy the .statute, s< e 
Statute of Frauds An indemnity does not need 
to be in writing. Although a verbal guaranu can- 
not be sued up^ui, it is not void, and il a pc r . m p i\s 
money under it he will not be able to recover tlu' 
mo-'cy back again By a later Act of Parliamcmi, 
knftwn as " Lord Tenterden’s Act," no rej)rescnta- 
tions as to the character, conduct, credit, ability, 
trade, or dealings of any other person, in order to 
obtain him credit, can be sued upon unless mack- in 
writing and signed by the party to be charged 
A guarantee not under seal must bear a 6cl. .stamp , 
if by deed, the stamp is usuallj^ 10s. A guarani c-c 
to pay for goods to be supplied to a third person 
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does not require a stamp, nor do reprcseiftAtioas as 
to character, etc,, under Lord Tenterden'g Act. 

Surety’s Liability. The liability of a guarantor or 
surety (loes not arise until the princ ipal debtor has 
made default, and. .subject to that, the extent of 
the liabilitv wall depend upon the tc-rms and con- 
ditions of the contract, for a surety is Aititled to 
insi'it on a rigid adhc'iciuc to these by the creditor, 
and cannot be made liable for any thing more than 
he has undertaken, and in the intei pi etation oi the 
teims ancj conditions the ordinary rules of con- 
stuictioii (sec Coniract) will be applied. Dealing 
with a guaiantee Hi a ineic antile contiai t, tlie court 
does not apply to it merely tc\hnical rules, but 
cr)nstiucs it so as to give eilect to what may faiily 
be inferred to have been the leal intention and 
undei .standing of the paities as expressed by Hiem 
in wilting, and ut res nuigis valeat quam pereai, or 
with a strong leaning Unv.uds making the contract 
eltectivc lather than to destroy it 

A gu.arantee may be only m respec t of a single 
transaction or for a specified lime, oi it may* c.over 
a sc^nc-s of transactions, when it is called a "con- 
tinuing guarantee," and endures until tlie things 
rontcmplated by the jiartirs and ( overed by tho 
guaiantee have all hapj)Ciu*ci, or the guaiantee has 
bex-n revoked Unless othei wise agieed, a con- 
tinuing guarantee is i evoked by any alteration in 
the persons to or for whom it is given ; thus, the 
letiiemcnt oi death of a [lartner in a him to whom 
a guaiantee has been given will gmieially discharge 
the surety. (See also Fidelity UuaRani ke.) 

As .soon as thci jani' ipal debtor has made clefault, 
such not being due to the misconduct or with the 
connivance of the ci editor, the latter may piocced 
against the snretv, without bc-ing undc-i any neces- 
sity, unless the contract othci wi.se ])rov?des, of first 
suing the piincipal debtor and of taking any other 
form of proceedings against him. Of com sc-, if the 
contract contains any c:ondilion precedent to tho 
suiety bc-ing liable, that condition must be fulfillecL 
A common example is the stipulation, in a i ontract 
to guaiantee jiaymcnt for goods sold, that tl* goods 
shall be di-livered to the pmc liaser In sue h a case^ 
though the day on whu h thc3 purchaser waa tojiay 
the pi ice has passed, the surety cannot be c^llc^ii 
upon until the goods have been delivc-ied. If a 
surely becomes bankiiifd, the creditor may juove 
against his estate tor the amount of the guarantc.e. 

Surely ’s Kighls. A surety h.is c'ertain ’vcll- 
cletincd 'lights against (1) the creditor, (2) the 
princijial debtor ; (3) any co-siiiety 

(I) Any time befpie default, a suicty is entitled 
either to call iqion the ci editor to ref|uire 
princ ipal clehloi to jiay or to dcj the agreed thing, 
lent lie cannot compel the c reditor to jir^KPcd against 
llie debtor without giving him an under lading to 
indemnify him against all risk and exjj^msc ; or to 
pay off the ci editor and then .sue the debtor, ^lo 
buic-lV'on being sued by the creditor may set up 
any defence that thl- jmncipal df-btor could have 
raised had he bc'On sued , and as soon as he has 
paid wli.it i-c: due from lum, he is entitled to be 
placed m the sai. <- positam Ujv^atds the- piincipal 
cleb1c>r as the c^reditor was. and to have- and exercise 
all ll»e lights and sec uiitu-s ot the ( reoilor m rcspdlt 
of the debt, dotanlt, or migcariyaxe to which tho 
guruautee relates J'his last-mentioned right is 
sometimes, lliough not very accurately, referred to 
as the “ right of subi oration." • 

f2) A surety who ha undertaken the obligation 
at» th.. icquest of the dc’ tor which request may be 
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implied, has a nj^ht to recover from the debtor 
t omplete indernnifu ation in respect of all the surety 
has to pay under the guarantee, and to (all upon 
the debtor to exoneratt him from liability to the 
(rcditoi. He (an leiover bv ,u tion all moneys 
pr(jj)ei ly ^»aid by Inrn undei the guarantee, with 
interest, and, in some lases, the costs of defending 
an a(_tion brought by the creditor 

(d) If two or more sureties have joined in giving 
the guarantee, a suretv w-lio has j»aid more than 
his jirojcei share in rc^speet thereof is entitled to 
receive (ontiibution from his co-sureties, and if* 
these ate bound in \oir>ing ai^ounts, they must 
contiibute projcortionately In scuttling the (con- 
tribution, only those sureties who are able to pay 
arc rec koned 1 bus, if there are three sureties, and 
one has become' bankrupt, the surety who has had 
to pay can recover one-half of the amount from the 
other solvent surety. '1 his right exists whether the 
sureties are bound by the same or different instru- 
ments, so long as the liability is a common one ; 
and eVen though the surety claiming contribution 
did not know when he signed the guaianlee that 
there were or were about to be other sureties. A 
surety cannot eniorfc* contribution if he has been 
guilty of any wrongful concealment from, or 
misrepresentation to, Ins co-sureties 

JMseharge of the Surety. A guarantee may be 
bad ab intito, or may be avoided on any ground 
which affects the validity of an ordinary contract 
i^v), and the suiety will theieby be relieved from 
liability. Among these giounds are failure of con- 
sideration, non-performance of conditions pic- 
cedent, a matenal alteration of the memorancluni 
or wilting, payment, fraud, misrepresentation, and 
non-disc losurr or concealment of material facts in 
certain cases Though a contract of guarantee is 
not necessarily one of the class uhernmae fidet, 
which imjiose on a paity the duty of making full 
fUsclosuie of all matters likely to alfec t the mind of 
the other party as to whethei he will enter into the 
contract oi not, still under .some circumstances it is 
a crecK.oi ’s duty to make facts known to the jno- 
posed suietv ; .thus, in the ( asc of a giuirantce 
given foi the tidelity of a servant, the creditor 
Slioibci disc lo'^c such a fact <is that the servant had 
already embezzled money and been forgiven 

A surety is also discharged from liability by any 
matcual variation of the terms of the independent 
contract (see above) between the creditor and the 
principal debtor, which may \>v ai ranged without 
the surety’s consent, if such variation ojicrates to 
the pieiuclice ot thci suiety. Thus, a surety for a 
^ Contractor will be reheetd from liability if the 
creditor makes greater interim pavineuts to the 
contractor than the building contiact authonscs 
The rirte on (his point has been well stated in the 
following terms by Lc^rd Justice Cotton in Holme 
v*)druns/itU, 1877, 3 C) H D. 49v5. at p 505 — 

“ If there is arty agreement hetvceen the piin- 
cipals with rctc'ience to the contiact guaranteed, 
the surety ought to ho consulted, and if he has not 
consented to the alteration, although m cases 
where it is withogt incpiiry evident that the altera- 
tion is unsubstantial, or that it cannot be other- 
wise than benefu lal to the surety, the surety may 
not be disc harged, if it is not self-evident that 
the alteration is unsubstantial, or one which capnot 
be prejudicial to the surely, the court vmII not, in 
an action against tue suiety, go into an incjuiry as 
to the effect of the alteration, or allow the question 
whether the surely is discharged or not to be 


determined by the finding of a jury as to the materi- 
ality of the alteration, or on the question whether it is 
to the prejudice of the surety, but will hold that, 
in such a case, the surety himself must be the sole 
judge whether or not he will consf'nt to remain 
liable notw'ithstancling the alteration, and that if 
he has not so consented he will be discharged." 

A surety is also discharged if the creditor legally 
binds himself to give further time to the principal 
debtor. Mere inactivity on the part of the creditor 
to enforce his rights does not amount to giving time, 
but any neglect of the creditor to do what he is 
bound to do for the protection of the surety will 
ojicrate as a discharge. Thus, since a creditor on 
icceiving payment from a suiety is obliged to hand 
over to the surety any sec unties he may have 
received from the clcbtor or other person in res^itct 
of the (lebt, if the creditor has by his own neglect 
lost or impaired the value of the securities, the 
surety will to that extent be relieved. In cases 
under the Moneylenders’ Act, 1900, a surety has 
a special light to obtain partial iclief (See 
Monkylkndkrs.) 

Finally, a suiety will be cUscdiargccl if the creditor 
does not commence proceedings against him within 
the time fixed by the Statutes of Limitation, that 
IS, vMthm SIX years in the case of a simple contract, 
or twenty years if the contract was made by deed. 

<;UA1UNTEE ASSOCIATIONS. - Ihese are 
either joint stock comjiames, imoiporated associa- 
tions, or voluntary societies formed for the pur- 
pose's of guaranteeing various c lasses of risks, such 
as the jiayment in due course of ptmcipal and 
Intel est secured by debentuies or moitgages, the 
solvency and icliability of tradc'is and otheis, the 
title to ])ioperty, the payment ot money in con- 
lemjilatecl contingencies, and tlie reimbursement to 
employc'is of the jiec nmary loss sulfeied by the 
defalcations oi othci misconduct ot their servants. 
Such an association issues to the insured person 
eithei a guarantee bond or a policy of msuiance to 
cover the eontemjilated risk, in considei ation of the 
payment to them of a lump sum oi ot an annual 
premium. These aic governed by the oidinaiy 
rules ot law relating to such matters 

(lUAUANTEE FllND.— A fund which is set 
apait out of the jiiolits of a business to meet 
exceptional lossc's 

(JliARANTEE INSEUANfE.— (See Indumnity 
Insurance ) 

GUARANTEE SOLTETY. — (See Guarantee 

AS'^OCIAIION ) 

GUARANTEE STOCKS. — 'Ihese are stocks ujion 
V hic h the interest, oi (he jiiincipal together wath 
the Intel est, is guaranteed Iiit-some cases the 
Intel est upon such stock is guaranteed by another 
compaiy. and then the interest is paid by the 
guaiantceing comjiany if the oiiginal comjianv is 
unable to meet its obhgatirms 1 his frequently occurs 
in the c ase of railway c omjiames, wlu'ie one company 
has the right of running over the lines of another 
comiianv 

GUARANTOR. — 'I he pcrsoic who gives a 
guarantee 

GUARDIAN AD LITEM.-Excejit when he is 
suing for wages, an infant plaintiff must always 
ajijioar in court by his “ next fiiend ’’ {q v ) Simi- 
larTv, w'hen he is a defendant, a peison must be 
assigned to him a.s guardian ad litem, in,yvhose name 
the proceedings must be taken. The " next friend " 
IS alwavs peisonalty responsible for the costs which 
may be incurred, A guar.dian ad litem is not 
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personally liable for any costs unless they have 
been occasional by his own actual ncKligcncc or 
misconduct. 

GUARDIAN AND WARD.- So long as the 
father of an infant child ali\e, he is its n.itutal 
guardian, and after his death the iindher is the 
guardian, either alone or in lonjumtion with some 
other person nominated by the tleceased fathiM in 
his will. Again, a mother of any infant may. by 
deed or will, appoint any ]>crson or peisons to be 
guardian or guardians of such child after the dcMth 
of herself and the father, if such infant is them 
unmarrifHl. And, in addition, a mc)thei is empowered 
by deed or will to nominate jirovisionally some lit 
person or persons to act as guardian or guai chans 
with the father after hei deal a, and the court will, 
if%»tisriod that for any rc'ason tlie father isuiifittecl 
to be the sole guardian, conftim such appoinfinenl 

It is seen, therefore, that, generally speaking, 
there cannot be a guardian excc'pt the falhc'r so 
long as he is alive, unless good cause is shown 
that he is not a lit person to act as sue h. Ihit by 
recent legislation it has been provided that the 
court will interfere and prevent the f.ithca-or 
the mother, li she has succeeded to the father’s 
place — from tegaining the custody of a child which 
IS dettiined, if it is satisfied that the child has been 
abandoned or deserted, or that he has bc*cn guilty of 
such conduct as will disentitle him to have his 
natural lights piotccted The same rule applies 
if a parent has aMowed any peison to bring u|> a 
child under such cii cumstaiu es as make it clear 
to the court that the patent is unmindful of juicmtal 
<luties, and convince it that tlic* resumption of 
paicntal contred is not for the child's bencid 

I'hc guardian.ship of children after a dec reo of 
di voice IS entirely in th(; discretion of the couit, 
and will depend upon the paitieular (iicumslances 
of the case 

It IS only rarely that any jierson c>|liei than c)ne 
or both of the parents can ap|)oint a guardian Hut 
if the parents aie dead, or if thc'y by their conduct 
have tendc>red 1hemsf*lves unfit, in the oj'inion of 
the ( can t, to inainlain their natural right of guai dian- 
ship, a stiangei may appoint or sc'lec t a guai chan 
to a ceitain extent Thus, i( substantial pecuniaiy 
benefits are given to an infant by a stranger who 
])iOf)Oses to appoint a particular guardian, then 
the court will gener<dly give' efic’ct to such <ij>j)oint- 
ment, if it is satisfied as to the proposed guardian 
being a hi and jiroper jiei.son Also where no 
guardian at all has been appointed, the court will 
take u[)on itsc-l! to nominate- a guarcliaii, juovich'd 
the infant has some j)rcj[)erty within the junsdn tu n 
over which thef court can exercise* contiol, if 
necessary. 

Sometimes it is desiicd to make an inf.iiit a w.iid 
of court, as a special jirotection. ihis cannot be 
effected unless the child has some property In 
order, then, to accomplish this purpose, d i^ the 
practice for some jierson who is interested wi ihe 
infant to settle a .sum of money u[)oii him c . her 
£50 or upwards — c to }>ay the sum into cennt 1<> 
the'*credit of the child, Whem this has been done*, 
th? court will cxcrusc a general .supervisicjn over 
the infant until the attainment of the age of twenty- 
one in the case of a male, and until the attainrpenl 
of that age or mairiage in the case of a female 
A person ^ill be appointed guaidian, and such 
guardian will act under the gcmeral supci vision 
of the court. One of the princ ijia! restraints imposed 
in the case of a female vifant, w ho is a ward of court. 


is in respect of marriage, and anv j>eison foncerned 
in prcxninng a maniage with an infant wTird is 
guilty of contempt of couit (q v ) and liable to 
impusonmcnt It is still a case of contempt of 
court though the person or juisoiis involved in it 
is or aie unaware of llu* fa< I of tlie warc^hip 

In most case's the position of guaidian ana waid 
IS exactly the* same .is that of |>aieid and cluld. 
Hut there is one gieat exception l'n!c*ss the cir- 
cumstance's ate veiv excejitional, the court W’lll 
not allow a gilt made by a wai d to a guaidian to 
stand good d made by the* waid during the 
continuance of the guai di.inship 

GUARDIANS’ MKUTINdS (HOARDS OF).-The 
st.ilutory piov'isions governing tlu'se mc'c'tings are 
coidamed in the Local (ioc c'riinu'nt Act, 1894, 
(Sec 50), and the Lublu Health Act, 1875 
(Schc'd I), and aie as folKtws - 

i he guardians at then .innu.il meeting must elec't 
a chairman toi the year, who may be c'dhc'i one of 
themselves oi someone fiom outside. I'urther, they 
may aj^poinl for aconeunenl pcs lod ot office a vice- 
( hairman, who also may be one* of IhemselveH or an 
outsider ; and he will h.ivv the poweis and authoidv 
of the c.hdiiin<ui duiing the latleTs itbsence or 
inability. Hotli the ih.niman and vie e-c h.urman 
must be either parochial c‘le< tois of a parish within 
the particular union, c»r have tc’sided in the union 
dining the whole of the twelve months pieceding 
the election : oi, in the case of a paiish situated 
within a borough, they must be c-ligible foi meml>cr- 
slup of that borough council Women .iie eligible. 
An inteiim vacancy in the* than nianship shall be 
filled for the imex))irc-d pcaicxl by appointment under 
the usual conditions it is extienu'ly important to 
note' the various ways in which a th.yiinan may 
become chsquahfied , sjiace does not permit of their 
being set out heie 

Kvc;rv board of guardians must from time to time 
make' regulations with respect to the bummoning, 
notice, place, inan.igc meiit, ami adjouinrnent of 
their meetings, and gencially with respect to the 
transaction and managc'mcnt c)f then Utisiness. 
Ihc'se regulations appear to be subject in some 
rcsjiects at least to the* control of tlie Loc al Govern- 
ment Hciaid Mc'etings may not be held in premises 
licensed for intoxic aling licpioi , unless nccolbei suit- 
able room IS availafilc Either free ol charge or at a 
reasonable* cost 

The pi o< cedings of .i board of guardians sliaW not 
be invalidated by atiy vacancy or vacancies among 
their members, or by any cjclec t in the election of 
such board, or irk the election or selection, 
cjuahfic atum of .iny rne.iiber tlieiecd. 

ihe annual meeting of a bo.ud must l>c held as 
soon as loiivemeiit alter Ajiril 15tli ui eac.h year; 
and business meetings must be held al leitst once 
a month. 'Ihe first meeting of a boarcT ^onsti^ted 
aftc*r the passing of the 1894 Act shall be hcl(/ at 
siji I) j)hice and on \ucli day (not being more than 
ten days after the completion of the election) as 
the icturning officer may .ijiyioiiit liy written notice 
t(* each membcT of Hu* board. ihe chairman at 
nieetines of the; b od shall be! tjie chairman of the 
boanl, if ])ic'sent , failing him, thr* vice-cliairma^ ; 
fiulidg him, one of the guardians ]>resent shall be 
a])j)oinled to tlic; chair, He'^iieod not vacate 

if i^ie - hail man or vice-chairman should afterwards 
come in No business shall be t^ansac ted at a meet- 
ing unless at least cme-thiid of the full number of 
me mlcers be jirescnt, subject to thi.s, that in no 
cfLse shall a largci quoin m than seven members be 
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required I'.very questum at a meeting shall be 
dei ided by a majority of votes of the members 
present and voting on that <iuestion. In case of 
an equality of votes, the chairman of the meeting 
shall have a se( ond or lasting vote 'I he names of 
tile niem^t rs juesent, as well as of those voting on 
eaf h tjucstion shall be rcMuded, so as to show 
whether e.u h vote given was for or against the 
question Any nunute made of jiroi eedings at a 
meeting, and i opies of any oiders made, or resolu- 
tions jiassed at a meeting, if purporting to be 
signed by the chan man of the meeting at which 
su(di jiroi eedmgs took }>la( e, or siu h orders were 
in.ide or lesolutions jiassed, or by the chairman of 
the next ensuing meeting, shall be received as 
evidence in all legal jiroi eedmgs ; and until tlie 
contrary is jirovi'd, e\cry meeting whete minutes 
of th(' pi oc eedmgs have been so inadt', shall be 
deemed to have been duly (onvened and held, and 
all ju o( eedmgs thereat to have been duly had 

Jioards may, as stated, make their ow-n regula- 
tions as to the procedure at then meetings, subje< t, 
of < ()urse, to subsisting statutory provisions. Boat ds, 
accordingly, will be found each to have their own 
standing orders. By way of illustration, the follow- 
ing ate some provisions extracted from the standing 
orders of an important board of guardians in the 
south of England. 

Oidinaiy meetings are held, foitnightly, on 'lues- 
days. at 3 p,m, , but fiom May to September they 
are monthly only. An extraordinary meeting may 
be summoned on the wiitten lecjuisition of two 
guardians, but only the business therein specified 
shall be transacted, 'i'wo days' notice of meetings 
must be given to guauluuis, excejjt m cases of 
emergency,^ when a meeting may be held forthwith 
and the case dealt with I lie orders of the day (i e . 
the order of business) at ordinary meetings altcu 
the minutes have been lead aie as follow.s — 

1. Business alismg out of the minutes 

2. To receive and considei oicleis by out-relicl 
committees 

3. IV rei eivc' and considci any statement as to 
the financ lal jioi^ition 

4 To receive and c onsiclcT ordeis of admission of 
jftiuj’i^'rs into the wotkhousc 

vS 'fo hc.u ancl consulei sjiccial applications for 
relief 

(S. To examine the treasurer’s account 

7. * .’1 cj receive and considei reports of committees 

8. To eonsidc,‘r lec oinrnendahons of the fm.mce 
committee and make oidcus on tlie treasuici 

To leceive and considei lepcnts fiom ullucis 
* *^’10 To leceive and c onsidvr statements of lecpiuc- 
ments for the several c'stablisluncnts 

11 'i'o apjipint oltifcrs and servumts 

12 bind appi entices 

13. To icteive and considei comiiumic alums fiom 
th# ‘'Local Government Board 

14. 'I'u receive and consider other communications 

IvS. To consider m their oreW motions of which 

notice has been given 

A copy of the oideis of the clav, with a c oruisn 
summary of the Inr.aness, is to be sent to each 
guardian befoie the meeting 

’Four days’ notn e of motion must be gu’Cn. e\c cjit 
that in case of^amnotion to lescind a lesolntion 
seven clays’ notice must be given, and then puly 
atler a month from the jmssing of the resolution, 
unless its reconsid'i^ation be recommended by a 
committee or by three-fourths of the guardians 
present at a meeting. •- 


Subject to the chairman’s discretion, speeches 
must not exceed ten minutes. On a show of hands, 
any two guardians may demand a recount before 
the result is announced. A negatived motion may 
not be again moved for a month, unless recom- 
mended by a committee, or by three-fourths of the 
guardians present at a meeting Appointment and 
regulation of the various committees are provided 
for. A meeting of a standing committee may be 
summoned at the request of its chairman or of two 
members , but of a .special committee, only at the 
request of its chairman The quorum for a com- 
mittee meeting is three A minority on a committee 
may report to the board thiough the chairman of 
the committee 

Except in so far as standing orders may provide, 
the ordinary rules of debate apply 

GUARDIANS OF THE POOR.— The duties of 
guardians of the poor were modified by the Local 
Government Act. 1894 No poisons are to be 
nominated as guardians ; all must be elected by 
popular vote. A guardian must be a parochial 
elector of some jiari.sh within his poor law union, 
or must have resided within the union for twelve 
months belorc the day of election Women, whether 
married or single, may be elected as guardians. 
The parochial clcctois of each paiish shall elect 
the guardians foi that j^iatish. One vote may 
be given tor each camliilale, not exceeding the 
total number to be eleitcd, so tiiat if there are 
ten guaidiaus to be elected out of twenty candi- 
dates, the voter may give one vote for each of the 
ten candidates whom he picfers, but not more. 

A guardian holds otfue for three yeais, and onc- 
third of the number goes out of oltu e on April 15th 
of ca< h year, the retiiing guardians are eligible 
lot ic-eleition A boaul of guardians may, if it 
chooses, elect the chan man and vice-chait man 
from outside their own body The district council- 
lors for any parish in a rural district shall be the 
{>oor law guardians for their parish. When, thcre- 
kire, a rural district councillor is electetl by the 
parochial cleclois, he becomes a guardian of the 
poor as well 

Guardians of the poor had their oiigin in an Act 
foi the lehef of the jioor, jiassed in the icign of 
Elizabeth, 1601 O'his Act ucated overseers of the 
poc>r, who weie to be nominated by the ( hnreh- 
w'ardens of each j^ansli in Eastci week 'I licir duty 
was to set to work, that is, to tind woi k foi, such of 
the jiaushioners who (oul/1 nut maintain their 
(hildren ; to find work fur giown persons, married 
and unmarried, who couhl not mainvain themselves ; 
a-'ml to raise, by taxation or otherwise, a convenient 
stock of flax, hemp, wool, thicad. iron, and other 
necessary stutf to set the jioor on w’oik. Overseers 
were also requued to find competent sums of money 
towards the necessary relief of the lame, imjjotent, 
old, blind, and sucfi other among them who were 
poor and not able to work. Children of the paiish 
were also to be put out to aj)prentice. The poor 
rate was compulsory then, as nov , and whoever 
failed. to pay it was liable to hnve his goods taken 
in distiess or himself to be imprisoned. 

The poor law was amended m 1834, and he 
administration of the poor law was vested in Poor 
Law Commissioners ; that body is now extim t. and 
their place is taken by the Local Government 
Board. The duties of the guardians are supervised 
and controlled by the Local Government Bpard ; 
some of those duties aic The management of the 
poor, the government of workhouses, the education 
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of workhouse children, apprenticeship, the control 
of poor law parish officials, the keeping of actounts, 
the making of contracts All parishes aie grouped 
in certain convenient clusters, each group is called 
a union, and, generally, one workhouse is suthoent 
for each union. The offices connected with the 
union are where the board of guardians meet to 
carry out their duti(‘s. The fund raised from the 
rates for relief of the poor is called the common 
fund. 

It is the duty of the guai chans to asceitam tln‘ 
value of property in every imiish, to assess the same, 
and upon this asse.ssment the poor rate is based. 

In fact, the valuation and assessment made by the 
guardians of the poor forms the basis of all ]>arcR hial 
rates, and imperial taxation, so far as imperial 
taxafwn is raised from piopcrtv in land 

The word “ guaidian " means, any visitor, 
governor, director, managei , acting gnat chan, 
vestryman, or othci officer in u parish or imion, 
appointed or entitled to a( t as a managei of the 
poor, and in the distribution oi oidciing ot the 
rehef to the po§r from the [loor ratc\ The Local 
riovernment Board may fix the' number of guardians 
to be elected foy any parish, oi divide a ])aiish into 
wards, and fix the number of guar<hans to be 
elected for each waul A like jeower is given to 
county councils acting m conjunction with the 
Local Government Boatd. 

A board of guarch.ins is a corjiorate body, ancl 
possesses a common seal by whicli it .luthentu ales 
its acts and makes it.s ]mj>oitant contiacts 'Iheie 
must be at least three guai chans piesent at a boaid 
meeting; if theie arc less than three piesent, any 
act sanctioned would not be legal An extended 
summary of the chitiestof guardians will conclude 
this article. 'The duties of guardians 'I'o direct 
the relief of the jioor ; to diiec t the assistani c givc'ii 
to the able-bodied poor; to dnect outdoor iclicf, 
that is, relief given to the j-'Oor who do not cuilc-t 
the workhouse , to sij])p]y casual waids ; to assist 
in the einigiation of the jioor , to ap{)icnliie poor 
children ; to prosecute vagabonds ancl jx-rsons loi- 
saking then families , to lemove paupcTs to flu* 
union to whic.h they aic jiiopcily chargeable, to 
hire or jiurc base land, and eiect woikhouscs thcieon , 
to appoint the visiting committees of workhouses , 
to appoint registrars and suj'ici intcndent registiais 
of births and deaths ; to pass the unicm accounts , 
to defend appeals against the jiooi rate , to make 
majis and plans for paiish juirposes , and to oider 
a new valuation of the pro{)city of cac h jxirish when 
the same is necessary 

GUATEMALA. ~Gu atcunala is cuic c;f the Stales 
of Cential America situated betw'een the I’ac ilii 
and the Atlantic, about 15® N latitude' It has an 
area of about 4d,00() scjuaic mile s, and the' jtojuil.i- 
tion numbers close upon 2,(KK),00(), twodlinds 
of this numbei bc-mg Indians, >ofnc C)f wlioin .nr 
comjielled to lendc'C forcc'd lalonr 

Running north-w'est to south-east, parallc'l w h 
the Pacific, is a hi^h range of inountams fringe on 
the Pacific side by a nariow coastal plain, .^id 
dej^rentling more gradually north west w-ard to the 
lowlands of Yucatan with several iidgcs jiarallcl to 
the mam iidge. 

Lying within the tropics, the c limate is hot anej 
damp in the lowlands. In the higher lands the 
temperature lower, and when juiiallcl ranges 
protect the intermediate districts from winds, both 
from the Atlantic and the Pacific., the lamfall is 
small — about that of eastern England, The cast is 
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rainy throughout the year, but on the’ Pacific slope 
there is a dry season fre^m November to April. 

Rubl>er, mahogany, and dye woods from the 
forests are valuable jiroduct.s, and aje exported to 
the United States by land thiough Mexico The 
soil IS tortile, and the < hief crop is coffee bananas, 
sugar, nim/(', ancl othc'r tropic iU jirodiicts are also 
grown. The bulk of the population is engaged in 
lumbeiing and ague nltiire . and while the mineral 
wealth IS known to be great, it is at jiiesent but 
little wcjrked 

'I'he loads, although numv au* Idtlc' moie than 
mule tracks, aie jiassabie, excejH m the lainy sea- 
son. Kailwav.s aio being extc'iuled into the coHee 
lands 

The chief ,\tlaiilic. jiort is P\ie*to liafrtos, which 
IS coniu’cted by lail with San on the I’aciftc 

by a line ninniiig thiough the capital 

Coltc i' and I ubbei aii* cxpoitcd cliiiH\ to llie 
Uuitc'd Slates and Gieat Brilaiii, b.in.oias ancl 
silvc'i .irc' also sent to the- State .s Most ot the' iinjiptis 
including cotton, flom, ami lailway iiMlc iials, arc 
from the United States, thos(' deiivc'd fioin olhc'i 
count 1 M s be- mg ol hit Ic' v.diK- 

Guatemala la Nueva, the capital, has a ]*opiila- 
lion ot about 9(1,000, a vciv l.ugc' pioixiiticm of 
whom an' ol Euiopc an clc‘-ccid I he pO]'ulalic)u 
was leducc'd by a c|uattci at hast owing to the 
gic'at caithc[uake m J.imian, 19)7. when tin city 
itsc'lf was piactuallv cli‘s1ic>\( d Olhu tc,wi,s with a 

populaticin of 30,000 and ovei , are 'I'ovtoyucapan, 
Quezaltenani;o, and Cuban. 

Ihe Spanish coke w’as chawn oil m 1821, and 
the jaesent lopiiblic was establishc'cl m 1847. 'I'lu're 
is umveisal sufirage, the legislative power bc'ing 
ve.sted m a National Assembly chi c'c tly, dec tecl, 
and a Coiinril of State', partly appoint'd by the 
president. 1 he cxcc^utivc is vcstc;d m the president, 
who IS dec te d dircc'tly by the peojile. 

'J hc' 1* giilai mail seivicc', in noimal times, is twice 
a w'c'c'k, via New Oilcans 'Jhc' time* of tiansd is 
about twenty cla\s 

h’or map, see Ckntrai, Amhrk:a. • 

GUAVA. — Ihe name of a tiopn.;! tree of the 
myrtle family ancl of its fleshy, ];eai -diapcd friyt. 
'Ihe w'ood of the guava {a sjic’c les of Jbstdium) is 
valued by turners for its hardness, and the aiomatic 
fiuit IS much usc'd in the Y>feparation of jirescrves 
and jellies. J he tree is a native of the West Indirs, 
but IS also found m the East Indian arc hipdagcF 
GUIANA. —■Jhc: GiiiAnas he cai the not I h-c.'aslc'rn 
coast of South Ameiica. just north of the cc|ualur, 
Oiiginally held by th« Dutch, the countiy is i«\V^ 
Oaidccl between the Bntifh, Dutch, ami French 
British Guiana is the only |)c>rtion of the South 
American c ontmc'nt mulei British contr«ii 

'J lie climate is hot and mcast , but the he’at in 
never iinbeai able mar the coast, on ac^eoifn], of thcj 
sea biee/es 'Ihe coast lands are low and swamjev.* 
Inland tlfc country riY'S, and in* the norlh-\M'St 
leac hes an e levation of over €.000 ft These uj>lands 
arc covered with damp, unexjilored foiests, and the 
only inhabited portions of the country are the 
lowlands near the c c ' • , 

ItritiHb Guiana. I5ntish Guiana was finally ecdc'd ^ 
by the •Dutch in 1815, the Roman Dutch law is* 
still used for civil cases, and ihe ^udy jioi tion of 
the ccioti) where extensive,^gnculturc is carried on 
IS the lancl reclaimed fiom the coa.staI swamp by 
the* Dutch Ihe population of 34,000 include about 
1,700 Eurojieans, the bulk of the rcmaincler being 
negrftes. East Indians, Chinese, aborigines, and 
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mixed races The coast line is about 250 miles long, 
and along the Kssequebo, which clividt« the country 
info two, the ccdoriy is about 600 miles wide. 

Althoiii^h the sugar industry is not so flourishing 
as formerly, sugai , molasses, and rum are the chief 
expoit^ after wfiu h come timber, rice, and gold 
Much gold IS kncjvvn to exist, but the difficulty of 
r(‘aching the fichN owing to the rapids on the rivers, 
the toricMitial ram and consequent floods, prevents 
the dcvelofunent of mining 

Ihe chief mqiorls aic flour, textiles, machinery, 
and maniiuis 

Kailways (9v5 miles), rivers, c'anals (12 miles), and 
roads link up tlie c ullivatcd area. 

I he c.ountry is divided into throe counties, named 
after the three nveis, Essequobo, Domerara, and 
Bei bi( c* 

Cicor^eloivn (55,000), on the Domerara, is the 
capital of the whole colony, and is protected from 
inundations by a stone wall. 

Other towns are New Amsterdam in Berbice, and 
Bartica in Essequebo. 

Dutch (jIuUuU) or Surinam, produces sugar, 
bananas, coffee, and cocoa. Its capital is Para- 
maribo, and most of its trade is with the Netherlands. 
(See also under Holland ) 

French liulauu, or Cayenne, is the most unhealthy 
of the Guianas. it has been used as a penal settle- 
ment since the Revolution. Gold mining is an 
increasing industiy, and gold the most important 
export. The capital is St. Louis 

'I'ho regular mad scivu.e is fortnightly, and the 
time of transit about fifteen days. 

For map, see America, South. 

DIJIANA DARK. — A mcduinal bark used in 
cases of « fever. It is obtained from a species of 
cinchona tree grown in Eiciuh Guiana 
GUILD. — (See Gii d ) 

GUILDFR . — Same as gulden. (Sec Foki-ign 
Moneys — Holland.) 

GUINEA . — Guinea is the term used for the coast 
lands of Africa, along the shoies ot the Gulf of 
Guinea, from about Gambia to the southern 
boundary of Portuguese West Afiica The northern 
position IS known as Upper Guinea and the southern 
as [.owei Guinea, but with the exjiloiation and 
opening up ot the hinterland both toirns are now 
less u.socl than toimorly', giving way to the names 
of the newly -loi med Stales. 

' Tiench Guinea extends between the British 
{lossessions of the Gambia llnd Sierra Leone with 
Boituguese Guinea, including the Bissagos Arclu- 
,,])elago, as an enclave. The - oast of Liboiia is the 
Gram (or Teppc^i) Coast , east of this is the Ivoiy 
Coast, and then the Gold Ccjast Cicrmaii logo- 
laud (as it wa> ioiiiicily known, but which has 
now l)ccu assigned to Grieat Britain), I’lench 
l^^ahonu'V', and Western Nigciia border on the 
Slave Ccjast 

In Low'c'V (iiimea au‘ the Kainenin, Vhich has 
Spanish Guinea or Coiisco Bay as an enclave, 
Flench Ecpiatorial Aiiica ; the Congo State , and 
Angola, the inantime portion of Portuguese We^t 
Alrica. IsameruA has since the w^ar been assigned 
.to France 

Since Guinea is prat tically the w'estern border of 
the tropical fbfestS' of Africa its trade was largely 
in forest products, together with the products 
indicated by t^e names given to the coasts of 
Upper Guinea. These, how’cver, have ceased to 
have any significance, and the opening up of the 
basins of the Niger and the Congo has had a marked 


influence on the character of the trade. Of wild 
products, the principal are mahogany and rubber. 
Of cultivated crops, cocoa is the most important, 
being grown in Nigeria, Kamerun, and Angola, but 
by far the largest extent m the Portuguese island 
of St. Thome. 

For man, see Africa. 

GUINEA . — The name of a gold com which was 
at one time current in Great Britain, so named 
be:ause it was coined from gold brought from 
Guinea, m West Africa. The date of the first coin- 
age was 1665, and the value of twenty-one shillings 
was lixed m 1717, although this was scarcely correct. 
Guineas have not been coined since 1817, but 
ipiotations are still made m guineas, especially 
amongst professional men and m connection with 
subscriptions to cliaritable objecds. 

GUINEA PIG. — This is a slang term for a titled 
individual who, knowing little of business, lends his 
name to a ccnnpanv as director for the sake of the 
foes very fre(]ucntlv’ fixed at one guinea for each 
attcmdance at a bo.ird meeting In these days, 
when so many membeis of tlie gnstocracy have 
taken to finaucc' as a jirofessioii, it would be most 
unjust to assumi' tn.it more th.m .i small proportion 
of the tith'd per .on 1 who au' compan}' directors 
are gunuM jugs , tlie fact remains, however, that a 
certain number of individuals still give their names 
m this maniK'r, although, owing probably to its no 
longer being so elfective, the practice may be said 
to be on the wane 

GULDEN.--(^ee Foreign Moneys — Austria, 
Holland ) 

GULF STREAM, THE.—OrIgin and Course. The 

Gull Stieam is an ixean current which derives its 
name from it^ association with tlu^ Gulf of Mexico. 
Although pojnilarly an i.solatcd phenomenon, it is 
part of the general circulation of the waters of the 
world This ciirulation ef tlie waters of the world 
IS due to the three mam causes, all of which affect 
the Gulf Stream in some jiart or another. They 
aie (1) the cftect of winds blowing continuously 
ovci the same area ; (2) differonc os in temperature ; 
and (3) differemes in salinity, llie first of these 
has by far the giealest elfect, acting chiefly in a 
horizontal duet tion The othei two i:)roduce vertical 
movcmenls, siiuo cold water is denser and, thero- 
foie, bulk for bulk, heavier than warm, and, con- 
sc-quently, has a tendency to sink , while the 
greatei the sahnuy of water the gi cater will be the 
(lensity, and downward movement sooner or later 
occurs. 

The circulation of the waters' of tlie Atlantic is 
duo to the north-cast and south-east trade winds, 
wliu h send two currents across the ocean from the 
shores of Africa to America, one called the North 
Fhjuatorial Curicnt, and the other the South 
Equatorial Current The southern current 
striking the eastc*rn angle of the South American 
Continent, divides into two parts, the southern of 
whu h flows along the coast of iFazil, and is known 
as the Brazil Current. The northern part, flowing 
alftng the north-eastern sh^re of the Continent, 
passes between the small islands in the south of the 
West In<han Archijielago, into the Caribl>eafl‘ Sea, 
and thence into the Gulf of Mexico, through the 
passage between the Island of Cuba and the 
peninsula of Yucatan. The only other communica- 
tion between the waters of the Gulf and those of 
the ocean is to the north of Cuba through Florida 
Stiait, and alte? passing round the Gulf m a broad, 
slowly moving " drift ” known as the Gulf Drift, 
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the stream is forced through this narrow channel 
and its speed greatly quickened. It enters the 
Atlantic as a river of very salt water 50 miles wide, 
and 2.000 ft dceji, with a temperature at the 
surface of 81* F and a velocity of 4 or 5 miles an 
hour. As it emerges, it is joine<l by a small bram h 
of the North Eciuatorial Current that passes between 
the Bahamas and Cuba, and then flows noithwaid. 
This direction is determined by the general cit dila- 
tion of the waters of the north Atlantic 1 ho 
northern current, after flowing north for some dis- 
tance, crosses the Atlantic towards Portugal, and 
then flows southward again to bo caught up ou< e 
more by the trade winds and driven westward A 
huge eddy is thus foimo<l, in tlie middle of whu h 
is a region of still water where sargasso weed rol- 
lectSJ^ forming a “ Sargasso Sea ” It is along 
the borders of this cnldy that the Gulf Stream 
flows, the waters of the two systems mixing in 
imd-Atlantic to a considerable extent. 

On reaching the latitude of Cape ilatleias, the 
Gulf Stream tuins eastward 15y now it has ron- 
siderably broadened and lost much of ns dis- 
tinctive charai.ter, and as a cuireiit with a flow 
independent of small changes in the direction of 
the wind it no longei exists It is a bioad, slowly- 
moving drift, whose movements ate susceptible to 
every change of wind , but since it has now reached 
the region where the soiith-wost wind provmls, its 
waters are driven slowly north-o<'istward past the 
shores of the British Isles and along the roast of 
Norway to the Arctic, 

Effect on North America. Coming down from the 
Arctic along the eastern coast of North America is a 
cold current, bringing much ice and giving Labrador 
its sub-Arctic climate AVhere the Gulf Stream drift 
approaches tins, the condensation of the moisture 
above it gives rise to the fogs that aie encountered 
by ships from New York and othoi American ports, 
and that make fishing on the Newfoundland banks 
so dangerous. At the same time the ice, entering 
the warmer water, is melted, so that Kcbergs are 
seldom encountered to the south of the diift. The 
Banks of Newfoundland are formed to a large 
extent of mateiial brought down einbodded in 
icebergs and dropped when the ico melts 

Effect on Hritaln and Europe. The presence of this 
body of warm water ha.s an effect on our islands 
and Western Europe both in raising the temjiera- 
ture in winter and also in increasing the humidity 
of the air. In no y)art of'the wcfrld doi^s the u e-froe 
coast extend so ^r north, and in s<jine places olt 
the coasts of liritam water at a temperature of 40* 

18 found a mile below the surfa* o, while even at the* 
equator lower tenfperatures are found at less than 
half a mile 

The significance of its elfei t on the countries 
ast which it flov\s is, perha[:)S, best illustrated lu 
candinavia and the exticmo not th-west of Russia 
For months during the winter Swedish iron (ire 
cannot be sent bv the Baltic on account of r!i'' 
ice. It IS then s^nt overland to Ofoten, in Noi *vay,^ 
withip the Ar( tic CAcle, and much farther nt)i tli 
tba^ the northernmost aim of the l^altic, and 
thence shipped to England. 

A still more striking contrast exists in Russia 
The shores of the Black and Baltic Seas are 
obstructed by ice m winter that ico breakers have 
to be used tj* extend the open season. Aithangel, 
on the*Whito Sea outside thg Arctic Circle, is closed 
by ice for eight months in the year. Yet Alex- 
androvsk, further within the Arctic Circle than the 
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mouth o( the White Sea, is always ico-lree, and is 
to bo converted into a port. It will, then, bo the 
most northerly, and at the saint' time the only U'O- 
free port, in Russia 

Course in the Arctle. Witlun the .Arctic the warm 
water sinks beneath tlie i older waters of theoretic, 
for the latter, on account of the tiesli water bi ought 
by the great rneis. and tlur little evaporation, aro 
ctjinparativelv fiesh and, theiefote, Iiglit, and so 
kcHjp to the suifacu Both to the north of Spitz- 
liergen and also ti* the noith of loan/, Jostjf Laud, 
this naimer w.itta is lound .il a depth (d Horn 100 
to 490 fathoms 

name of \Mde applu ation, im hiding 
true gums, bu< h as agar-agai (</ e ) , \aiious gmn- 
resiiis, siu h .is .isafootida (</ e ) ; and oicasionally 
balsams of llu' tyjie of gum beni.iimu (</r), though 
these lonlam no tine gum at all 1 hey aie all of 
plant origin, and aie uiainlv obt.iined by exudation. 
The lirst ( hiss is soluble m watei , cchertsis the giim- 
resins .ue not 1 lu' i luef irnpoits tome liom NVesl 
Afrit .1 and India. Gum is used lot adhesive juir- 
poses and for diessiiig taluo It is also valuable 
inedKin.illy Ariiluial gums aie luauulaitmed 
fioni vaiious startin’ substaixes, Biitish gum is 
also known as dextnnc {qv.) 

(HUM COTTON. — Also tailed iiyroxyhn 'A powtjr- 
ful explosive, first ])re|)aied lor pr.utual purposes 
towaids the middle of the niuetecuth centuiy It 
IS obtained from cotton waste, whu h is fust freed 
from grea.se, ]uckeil. diied, and cut into lengths, 
and Imally saturated lu a mixture of sulpluuic anti 
nitric acids Any ext ess of acul is washed ofl, and 
the gim-coLton is redutod ft) ])ulp, tompiessed 
hydraulically to one third'of its bulk, and moulded 
into the sizes and shapes requiied Guii*cotlon is 
muc-h used in bhistmg opt'iations, .iiitl as it is 
unaffc'tted by moipture, it is hugely ciiqiloyed ill 
siibmaiine mining and lor cliarguig toi pedoes. 
The usual detonator employed is fulminate of 
mercury. Gun-cotton is supeiior to gunpowdei on 
account of its smokeless combustion Jt is an 
important constituent of tordite 

(ilUNJAH. — A preparation fiom.the flowering 
tops of hemp, resembling bli.uig {q v ) in its j^o- 
perties and cffcicts It is obtained liom a small' 
district in Bengal 

(JUN METAL. Ih IS is an alloy t oniiiosed 
mainly of copper and tin, to which aie sometimes 
added small cjuantilies of lead and ziiw J he nw^sL 
usual projiortiou of tfipjier tt) tm is 91) to 10, but 
frccjuently tliis quantity of tin is exc eedc’d, and may 
be <is much as 18 p^r cent. Us casting lecpiire^^ 
extreme caie l-'ormerly •used almost exclusively 
for ordnanc.e, it is now mainly employed in makiiig 
castings for cngiuccimg puijioses . ^ 

(ilJNNY lIAIiS. — Coarse, si long bags made of 
jute sac king, and used foi pat'king wool, gAjjin, scexl, 
and salt Tie y arc unit li lu demand, aixi are largely 
exjioMed* fioin liciigdl ,<iud other parts of India to 
the Unitecl Stales, Ausliah.i, and the Straits 
Settlcmcnls. Jiiindee manuhicdures a similar 
;iiti< le. 

(aiNrowDEU.— huk biovcfngor slate-t oloiii ed 
mixtuie of nitre, tjiaicoal, and sulphur, m niO; 
poiliorls varying act ording to the jaii posc for which 
it IS retjuiied For siu)otmg»ganlc, ett , the per- 
(ent:<^;es .are 77, 14, and* 9 respectively, while a 
ILrger qu.mtity of nitre and corrc^ondmgly smaller 
quantities of charcoal and suljfliur are used for 
military wca[)ons For blasting purjioscs more 
chalcoal and less nitre are required. These two 
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ingredients form the explosive mixture, the sulphur 
being added to aid the combination at a lower 
temperature. It is important that all the con- 
stituents should frst be frectl from impurities. 
Ihcy ate then separately giound to a fine powder, 
sifted, ynd mixed in a revolving drum, after which 
they are reduced to meal and i ompressed into a 
cake, which is granulated by various processes, 
accotding to reipuremcnts. India supplies most of 
the nitre, the sulphur comes from Sicily, and the 
charcoal from Holland and Germany, the <woofl 
used in its preparation being dogwood, alder or 
willow Except for the fact that Great Britain 
supplies her oversea dominions, there is little trade 
in the finished product, as the various countries 
supply th^jir own demands in this respect 

In leieilt years the Germans had succeeiled in 
i heajierimg the manufacture of gunpowder by the 
use of loke derived from lignite in substitution for 
th(' more expensive charcoal. 

tliJiMMjWDKU AND EXPLOSIVES.— l hesc sub 
stances are governed by the Explosives Act, 1875, 
and the Explosive Substances Act, 1883, and a 
multitude of rules and regulations made thereunder. 
Petroleum and similar substances arc also subject 
to legislative provisions, the discussion of which, 
however, would he lieyoncl the limits of the present 
article. As the object and purport of the two 
statutes above-mentioned is not uniform, it is 
proposed to cliscuss them separately 

A. Explosives Act, 1875. (1) Gunpowder. Gun- 
powder may not be manuf.icturcd, except at a 
factory cither licensed under the Ait, or lawfully 
existing at the passing of the Act, and registered as 
such witlun three months thereafter, any manu- 
facture at an imauthorised place being jiunished by 
forfeiture of the gunpowdei and ingredients and a 
hue not exceeding j^lUO per clay. The Act also deals 
with tlio storing of gunpowder, lot bidding it to be 
kei)t, except m the factory where it is lawfully 
manufai tm eel, or in a magazine or store either 
licensed under the A<.t or lawfully existing, or in 
premi^'es registered for keeping gunpowder under 
the Act. Guppowder which is kept in an un- 
aul^horised place is liable to forfeituie, and a 
'penalty not exceeding 2s. for every lb, of such 
gunpowder is imposed on the oi i upier and the 
jierson keeping the gunpowder. These provisions, 
however, do not apply to a jierson keejung, for his 
jiri-^ate use and not lor sale, gunpowder not 
exceeding in weight 30 lbs. br to the keejung of 
gunpowder by a earner who is lawfully carr>ing it 
^ in accordance with the jirovisions of the Act. 

.\ new factCKy or magazine lo not toi be estab- 
lished except by licence under the Act Apfdication 
for such a heence is made to the Home Olhce, and 
must contain full particulars of the premises and 
mode anal' conditions of manufacture The Home 
olhce do not at once grant a Inence, but, if inclined 
to consider the ajiplu ation favourably, allow the 
applicant to apply to the local authority for their 
assent. The local authority then advertise and hear 
the appluaticm, and, if they assent, the Home^ 
Offic e confii ms tl>e hcence. Fac tones and magazines 
^re subject to provisions of extreme stringency, 
having for Iheir object the reduction to a miftiraum 
of the nsk of'V?vplovnon A licence may lequire 
amendment, and, if so, this can be granted the 
Home Olhce without any approval by the local 
authority being obtamecl. A licences is not voided 
by a change of the occupier of the factory or 
magazine, but notice of any change of occupancy 
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must be sent to the Home Office within three 
months after its occurrence. The Act then deals 
with the storage and keeping of gunpowder, and 
there are certain distinctions between premises to 
be used for storage of gunpowder and those on 
which it is to be kept for sale. In the case of a 
gunpowder store, ajiplu ation is to be made to the 
local authority for a licence, and such licence may 
be granted if the site, construction of store, and 
amount of gunpowder are in accordance with 
Orders in Council on the subject. The licence 
sjiecifies the amount of gunpowder to be stored, 
and IS only valid for the person named m it ; but 
IS, iievei theless, renewable annually as of right, 
unless the i irciimstancos have so changed that a 
new licence would not be granted In the case of 
premises for the keeping of gunpowder (i.r., kr^iping 
lor purposes of retail dealing), registration is with 
the local authority, as before, i'lus registration, 
like the storage luence, only avails for the person 
registering, but the Local Authonty have no dis- 
cretion as to the grant of the licence, and must 
renew on payment of an annual fe^ The Act al.so 
lays down lulcs as to premises so registered for 
keeping gunpowder ; and, in particular, enacts 
that the amount of gunpowder to be so kept shall 
not exceed — 

(a) If kept in a detached and properly constructed 
building, 200 lbs. , 

{()) 11 kept in a tireprool sate in a dwelling-house, 
too lbs. ; 

(c) If otheiwise kept m a dwelling-house, 50 lbs. 

'{ he sale, hawking, or exposure of gunpowder in 
the streets is forbidden, nor must it be sold to a 
child undci thirteen , ami if it is sold in quantities 
exceeding I lb , it must be pai ked and marked as 
gunpowdei in mannei directed by the Act 

The conveyance, loading, and unloading of gun- 
powder IS governed not only by the Act and regula- 
tions, but also by by-laws made in pursuance of it 
by railway and canal com{)anies and harbour 
authoiities 

(2) Explosives other than Gunpowder. The woid 
" explosive " is defined by Section 3 of the Act to 
mean “ Gunpowder, nitro-glyccnne, dynamite, gun 
cotton, blasting jiowders, lulrninate of mercury, or 
of other metals, toloured fires, and evciy other sub- 
stance, whether simihu to those above-mentioned 
or not, used or manutactuied with a view to pro- 
duc e a prat licril eltecl by ex])losion or a pyrotechnic 
etfett," and it is tonrn ludo " fog-signals, fireworks, 
fuses, rockets, percussion caps, detonators, cart- 
ridgi.s, ammunition of ail desciijftions, and every 
ulaj)t.itiun or pre[)aration ot an explosive as above 
flolined ” Explobiv cs ar(', genei ally speaking, subject 
to the provisions above-mentioned with regard to 
gunpowtler ; but tor the maximum amount which 
yiay be kept for private use and not for sale, or in 
a store or exposed for sale, other than in a sub- 
stantial box. case, etc , there are substituted in the 
case of explosives the following amounts, viz — 

(a) If the exjdosivc consists oi tiafety cartridges 
of gunp )wder, five time? tlie amount allowed 

for guapowder. ' 

[b) In the case of any other explosive, the 
“ prescribed amount,”! e , the amount from time to 
time prescribed by the Home Office 

Two or more descriptions of exj^losives arc not 
(except m certain prescribed cases) to be kept in 
the same store or registered premises, and if any 
explosive other ttian gunpowder is allowed to bo 
kept in the same store, magazine, or registered 
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premises as a supjily of gunpowder, the maximum 
total allowed to be kept theie shall be the same as 
if the whole of the stock weie gunpowder. 1 he Aa 
imposes with respec t to the importation from abioad 
of either dynamite oi gun-cotton, or any explosue 
{except gimpcAvder and gunpowdtT-cartridges, pei- 
cussion laps, fireworks, and any pte^nihed explo- 
sive), proMsions reipuring any piTson impoiung 
them U) have an “importation hctuKe” liom the 
Home Olhee, and toibids owneis and masteis ol 
ships to deliver to anyone who does not ])Ossess 
such a licence. The .Vet gives powei to the Crown, 
by Order in Council, either to forbid or to subjei t 
to lestrictions, the manufacture of oi <h-aling with 
any explosive of so dangerous a t h.iiacter that such 
order is expedient. In pursuance of the powers m 
thi^Section, Oiders m Counul have been made 
relating to fireworks coiitamin; sulphur oi 
phosphorus mixed with chlorates 

dhe use of dangerous explosives in coal miin's is 
regulated by Orders in Council made m puisuance 
of the Coal Mines Regulation A< t, 1896 

It will be ipen that file works are, in genet al, 
within the scope of the v\ct, but small liiework 
factories are also subject to special piovisions. 
Any person may apply to the Icccal authority for 
a small firework factoiy lucnce, the application 
being made at the tune and jilac e appointed by the 
aiilhonty, and giving the name, address, and calling 
of the applic'ant and full paiticulars c)f his jirciposed 
factory. On being satisfied that the appliration 
acc'oids with the Order in Council rc'giilating small 
liiework fac tones, the local authority ate to giant 
the licence on payment of a fee not exceeding vSs 
The licence is only valid for the person named in it, 
and as to its reiievva], exjaration, etc , is governed 
by similar jnovisions to store licences A factoiy 
IS not to be deemed a small firework fac tory for the 
jmtpose of the Act if there is upon the; same factory, 
at the same time — 

(u) More than 10b lbs of any explosive othc>r 
than manufac tured liievvoiks and colouicd fin-s and 
stars , or 

(6) More than 500 lbs of manufacture I firewotks, 
I'ithcr finished or jiartlv finishc'd , or 

(c) More than 2S lbs, of coloined fncs oi stars, 
not macle up into manufactured Incworks 

(6) Administration of the Act and Miscellaneous 
Matters. The Act is administerec] centrally ^and 
locally I’he Home (bffice is I he authc^rit y lor cent lal 
administiation, and has p<jwc‘r R) appoint inspcx 1r)is 
under the Act. ^and determine tluar salaiies and 
conditions of ofhee. No yicTson interested in the 
exjilosives trade oi holding any patent connect cc^ 
wath explc3si\^es mtiy act as an inspector imdc-i the 
Act. The inspectois aie given powei to make sue h 
v''xaminations and iricyuny <is may be necessary to 
ascertain whether the Act is complied vvilh , anj 
for that purpose an inspector may, at all tunes, bv 
day and night, enter and inspect fac tones, maga- 
zines, and stores of explosives, and any jutnicas 
registered undcr’the Act, and require the oci *ipier^ 
of any such jiremisc^to give him samples ; an(4 the' 
occi^icr and hi.s agents and servants are to furnish 
Ihenneans required bv the inspector as neccss.n c 
for such entry, inspection, examination, and buv ing, 
very heavy penalties being imposed for obstriirtjDg 
an inspector. Inspectors not only have power to 
inspect as to, comyihance with the Act, but also to 
Tequir« the occupier to remedy arjything m the pic- 
miscs, or any practice there earned on, which is 
unnecessarily dangerous or defective, so as to 
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endanger the public .safety or the safely of any 
]>eison 1 he leasonableness of any siu h lequisition 
may be clouded by aibitiation, and no jicnson is to 
be precluded by anv contiact [e ^ . a slriictuinl 
covenant in a lease) horn comjilying with a requisi- 
tion c»i an award in lesjcect Iheieol. In ac^lition to 
the M- powei s of the Home Otlic,o, the Hoard of Trade 
m IV, by ordei, diiect lailway. canal, oi niei chant 
shijcpmg iiispe. tois to inqunc into and suptMvi.so 
t hc‘ observ'au' c* ol tlic Act Notice' c){ all ac c ulents 
inusf be sent to the Homc' Otlic e , and it any 
jiortion ol the building is deslio^ed by such acci- 
dent, it must not be* i c*cc)nsti iic tcnl oi any exjilosivo 
storc'd therein without the permission of the Home 
Olliee Hiovision is also made* foi Home* Olfic e 
1 ejcresc'iitativ es at iiujiic'sts on llu* deaths of poisons 
caus'-d by the exjilosioii of any exjdosive, or by any 
accident in connection with an explosive, and fur 
incpnry into accidents and luimal mvc^sligation in 
sc'rious cases '1 he local administiation of the Act 
is 111 the' hands of the local authoiily, that is to.say : 

{a) In the C'ltv ot London, the.' coiiil of the Lo^d 
Mayoi atnl aldei men , 

(/^) In London, outside the City, the London 
( ounty Counc il , 

(() In any non-metiopolitan borough not assessed 
to the* ' ounty latc (and in otlui cases by older of 
the Home' OLfice), the mavor, aldeinic'ii, ami 
burgc'sses , 

(c/) In any haiboui, the haiboui auflionty, to 
the' c'xclusion ol any othc'i loc.il aulhonty , and 
(c) In any other pla< e. llu? justices in jx'tty 
sessions 

JuMal aulhoiitics aic' to cany out all the jiowcrs 
pieviouslv ineiit loiu'tl as vc'stc'd m thc*m, and any 
olluu'i authorised bv them has .i light 4c) msjiecl 
prc'inises on showing his authoiitv 

1 he local authc^itic's .irc* also cinpovveiecl liy the 
Ac t to juovidc' inaga/inc's , .uul liaiboui authonticNS 
and c<iii<il companic's ma\ jciovide carnages, 
ships, and boats lot the roiivc'yaiue*, loading 
and unloading of explosive's 

Mention h.is already bc'eii in.ide r>f the nglits of 
entry and inspection jiossessed ■i)y uispc'ctois, 
whether enqiloyed by (iovc'inment ot a hyeal 
authoiity , but the Act also ptovidcs lot gc'netal 
powers of <'nliv and sc'.Ti^h (if ncc c-ssarv, by lorc'c*) 
hv (ioveniinciit inq)ec.t{us .uul tin; olluc'ts ami 
const.ibic's of loi al aul lionlu s, ihc' latter being 
authorisc'd bv warrant •' 

Such oltn lals hdvf- also jcowc'r to sei/c* goods 
which the/ ccinsich-r liable to loifeitiirc, and to 
hold thc'in pending ch'ision of the jeoint , 

I lu' [x'nalties im()c»sc'd’ by the Act are severe*, 
and llu' court, if it considcis t liat ari)' ollerue, 
punishable^ bv’ fine', w.is rt'asonably c ah niatjed to 
emlangei the' s.ifc'ty of the jaiblic fir those 
enijilcivc'cl, Ol to c.inse a dangc'ious acclck'nl, arjd 
wmt 1 ommir 'd willnily liy tiie [X'rsoiial ac t, dc-faul?, 

Ol nrg'lit^c'iu e of the [vason accused, may mflut 
impnsonment for a penod not excreding six 
m'cnths, w’lth oi without hani labour All olfeiues 
jUndfr the Aft inav bc' j)i fjsec iitc'd, jienalties 
rf‘( o\ crcfl, .cmi forfc . .aes inflK-te^dy c'lther on mdict- 
niunt or before a court of summary junsdir tion , 

I he person charged may ol>jfct to be? tried sum- 
marily it the' p(?nalty for tlur ofienc e with which 
he ise hargeci exceeds )flf>0: and if llu? fine; inflicted, 
by a ( emit of summary junsdic ti^^n ext ceds j^20 an 
ajipeal li<*s to quarter sessions 

R The KxploBlve Substances Act, 1888. As a 
preliminary to the con-sidcration of this Act, it should 
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be mention('d that the OHenees against the Person 
Act, I8tSI, nia<ie it felony, punishable by penal 
servitude foi life, oi not less than three years, to 
destrov any building by explosion with intent to 
commit niuidei ot unlav\liilly and main loiisly to 
cause gr^woiis bodi y haim to another by explo- 
sion, while the Main lous Dani.igi' Act, Ihbl, 
imposes a ^llnllar jienalty for unlawtully and 
main ujiisly (atising .in explosion with intent to 
destroy or d.imag(‘ a dwelling-house in which any 
person is, whereby the lile ot any jierson ma%'’ be 
eiidangi'ied I he piesent statute is aimeil at tiie 
more elfrrtual supjjiession of outrages, and, in the 
first pl.K e, iieates sevrral new olleuccs — 

" (a) Unlaw fully and main lously causing explo- 
sion likely to eiidangei life or i ause serious injuiy 
to pH)i)eity, wliethei sucli injury is actually 
(ausc'tl oi not Felony, punishabh^ by j»enal 
seivilude foi hit' or not less than three y<ais, oi 
iiuj'risonment with or without haul labour k)i 
noj; ext ceding two yeai s 

" (h) Attempting to cause explosion oi making 
oi keeping explosivics with intent to endanger lile 
or propel ty, wdietlu'r any such (‘Xjilosiou or injuiy 
lesults oi not Felony, pumsliable with ]H‘nal 
sei vitude not i xt ceding twenty years oi impiison- 
ment, as in (a) 

" (r) Making explosives or having them in one's 
possession under suspiciousc irt umst.inces b'clony, 
punishable with penal sei vitude not exceeding 
fouitetm years, or luipi isonment as in (a).” 

In respect of all the above c nines, acc t'ssonos {q.v ) 
are punishable as pnncipals 

(ilJNS, SAl^K OF. — Ihe Gun laceme Act, 1870, 
required every jieison using oi cairying a gun, 
otherwise , than within a dwelling-house, oi the 
curtilage theieof, to have an excise licence, but 
the Act excepted gunsmiths or their seivants 
tallying guns in the ouhnarv c'ouisc' ot tr.ule oi 
by way of testing, oi legnlating their stnuigth 
or equality, in a jilace speiiallv set apait toi the 
puipose The s.ile of all classes ofhreaims thus 
remaified iinresli ic ted until the I’lstols Act, 1908 
That Act dcjfuics a “pistol" as "a hreaini or 
othgr weapon ot any description fiom winch any 
shot, bullet, or olhei missile can be disc h.arged, and 
of which the length of barrel, not including any 
working, cletac halile, or iliaga/ine breech, does not 
exceed nine inches" 'fhe Act. however, does not 
apply to a mere toy. I he Act make's it unlawlul 
to sell by letail oi by .aiu tion.Vii let on hue, a pistol 
to any person, unlc'ss sue h jceison eitlu'i (1) pioduccs 
gun or game' licence then in force , oi (2) gives 
reasonable pioot that he* vs a {lerson c-ntitU'd tcj use 
or cariv a gun without a gun oi game licence , or 
(81 gives I ('«\sonabIc' proof that he jnujioses to use 
scull pistol only in lus owui house, cvi the curtilage 
tl^erenf , bi (4) givc's reasonable juoot that he is 
rfOoul to piocc'c'd abioad foi a jieriod of not less 
than six montlis In suppc^it ot exceptions 2, 8, 
and 4. th(' juirc baser must ])roduce a statement 
signc'd by himself and a police insju'c tor or siipei- 
intc'udent of Ins district, or by himself and a justice 
of the ]ieace c'l v poison who sells by letail oi* 
)cts on hire a jnstol shall, before delivery, enter in 
a bocjk kejjt leu the pmpcise pailuulais ot the pistol. 


and of the date of the sale or hire and name of the 
purchaser or hirer, with the particulars of his 
iicenc:e, or of the circumstance of his exemption. 
Penalties aie imposed lor conti avcntion of the Act, 
and it IS also made illegal for a ])erson under eighteen, 
.and not being exempt, as above-mentioned, from 
the Gun Licence Act, I870, to buy, hire, use, or 
carry a pistol, and knowingly to sell or deliver a 
pistol to any such peison c^r to a person intoxicated, 
or of unsound mimi. is an olfent'e under the Act 
None of the provisions of the Act ajijihes when an 
antuiue justcjl is sold as a cmiosily oi ornament 
GUItlllN BALSAM An oleo-resinous substance 
obt.ained from various trees in Bengal, Burmah, 
and the Malacca Statejs. It resembles copaiba 
balsam, and is fiequently used as a substitute fcir 
it It IS sometimes applied in skin diseases, ,^ch 
as ec/ema, and is also useful as a varnish. Another 
name for this aiticle is wood oil 

BtiTTA-PEULHA. — ihc exudation of many 
species of trees found piincipallv in Sumatra, 
Borneo, Ceylon, and the Malay Peninsula. It 
began to be of prac tu al use towards the middle 
of the nineteenth c c'litui y 1 he milky juic e c^btained 
from the stn])pc(l bark liardcns rapidly on exposure 
to the air, and assumes a browmsh-red colour, 
mainly owing to the })U'senc e ot impurities. On 
being heated, it solteiis again, and can be spread 
out into sheets It is ])urified and kneaded by 
powerful machinery bcfoie it is ready for use 
Gutta-percha icscinblcs mdiaiubbc'r but lacks its 
flexibility Us uses are various. It is mainly em- 
])loyc'cl as a coveiing for teic'graph wires and for 
other insulating )>roct'Sscs, owing to the fact that it is 
a non-c onductoi ol electiicitv Its l.'u k ol durability 
IS. however, a gieat delect As it is veiy resistant 
to acids, it lb used loi jupcs and other recejitac Ic's in 
chemical works Gull balls, tubing of all soils, 
belting, jnimp-lnic kets, ailifiiial gums foi false 
teeth ate among the othei artules made from it, 
and it IS also eniplo^c'd for soleing boots A useful 
ccnic'iit is obtainc'd from a solution of gutta-percha 
in bisulphide of i.ubon. 'I lie trees vveie originally 
lolled by the natives to piocure the exudation, and 
this wasteful process led to a shoilage of sup])hcs. 
'Ihe present method jieiimt^ of uninterrupted 
growth, as the bark is stiipped in sections. 

(il’Z. — ('see Fouhgn Winmis and Mfasurfs 
— Persi v ] 

(jTyPSUM. — A mincial conqiosed ol sulphate of 
lime and vvalei 'Ihv pure vliite, maible-like variety 
IS called .alabaster, and is used m carving vases, 
statuettes, etc , though its softnesS is a great draw- 
^)ack llu' fibrous variety is known as satin sjiar, 
from its satiny apjiearance ; apd sclemtc is the 
name given to the smooth, transparent, and crystal- 
lised kind which is occasionally used by opticians. 
Though iisuallv white, gypsum may be red or 
brown in colour, owing to the presence of non. 
Plaster ot I’aiis is obtained by burning gypsum and 
giinding it to a powder, which, when mixed with 
water, sets immediately into a f.nc, white solid, 
’extensively employed by scul^)tors. Crushed gyp- 
sum IS used as .1 m.inuic Gypsum is found m the 
Midlands and in Cheshire, and in the Great «6alt 
Lake of Utah. 
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H. Xhis letter occurs in the following abbicvia- 

tions — 

H M C . His Majesty's Customs. 

H.M.S , His Majesty’s Servue, or Shij). 

HO, Head oltuc. 

H P., Horse power. 

H P.N., Horse power nominal. 

Hhd., Hogshead. 

HABEAS CORPIS.-I .atm : “ Bung up the 

body." A writ of habeas corpus in Knghsh law i.s 
09 ^ which directs a juTson who holds oi tletains 
the body of another to bung him iij) before the 
court, so that it may be seen whetlu r the deten- 
tion I’s legal or not. B> tins means, if there i.s any 
irregularity in the proceedings, a pi is< -ner is eithei 
brought to speedy trial or leleased it is not only 
applicable to ruminal law, but also to (citain 
civil matters, wdure parents an* seeking to legairi 
the custody of their duldien, husliands (if (heir 
wives, etc. 

The Habeas Corjius .Vt, 1679, has alwa\s been 
l(X)ked upon as one of the great bulwarks of Icnglisli 
liberty, although, in fac.t, it did nothing more tlian 
extend one of the jirovi.sions of the (ireat Chaitci 
of 1215. 

Any failure to obey the writ renders the jicison 
in default liable to .severe penalties. 

HABERDASHERY. — Various small wares, such 
as tapes, threads, buttons', funges, etc In statistics 
It IS classified with embroidery and ncedlewoik. It 
IS generally treated as a branch of the di apery 
trade. 

HAEMATITE.- An imiioitant iron cue, so-called 
because it is blood-red when pulverised It consists 
chiefly of jieroxide of iron. A fibrous variety 
occurring in kidney-sliapcd masses is found in 
Cumbeiland and I.ancashiie Another variety is 
known as .specular iron oie, ow’ing to the biightne.s3 
of its surface and its conseejuent power of reflection. 
Ihis also occurs in the North of England, but the 
best IS found in Iclba Haematite is also obtained 
fiom North Europe, North Amciica, and Biazil 
It IS much used m ptejianng the puiest foim of 
iron, and the demand for it has increased since the 
introduction of the Bessem<:r jirocess for manii- 
lacturing steel. Haematite is used in burnislung 
jewellery, in sf*onc cutting, and as a colc^uring sub- 
stance. An luipuie variety at ts as a substitute 
sandpaper on rtatcli bo.xcs 

HAIR.— -A con.sulerablc import trade is done in 
human hair. The eoaise variety obtained Ircmi 
China and India is worked uji into biacclets. watc h- 
guaids, etc., while the finer cpiahtics imported tiom 
Eurc^pe arc used by the hairdresser and wm niakt i 
The fan hair is obtained from Nmway, Sw -Uu and 
Germany, wlfllc the darker colouis come ficmi 
France and Italy " » 

HAITI (or IIAVTl).— Haiti, the second largest of 
tHe West Indian Islands, lies between Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, from which it is separated by tlx; two 
mc:)St frequented channels leading into the f anb- 
bean Sea. the Windward Passage, and the bona 
Passage respectively Politically, it is <ii' ided 
between the French-speaking republic of Haiti in 


tlie W'est, and tlie laigei (liough less deri,sj|)v neopled 
republic of San 1 loriuiigo in the c'.ist, wheie Spanish 
is the picvailmg languagt' 

The island is travel seel from east to west by 
.several parallel laiiges ol mountains, and contains 
the highest jionit in the West Indies (I.oma I'lna, 
10,300 ft ) Itetween these langt's lie bioad, fertile, 
and well-watoied \ alleys. Ihe climate is tronical, 
the diy season being (lom Pcsmihei to Aj^iril, 
while the rainy season le.u lies its Iieight in QctoWr. 

'IHE KEPl’BEiC t)l« HAI 11 Ihe Rejiublic of 
Haiti has an aiea of 10,200 sejnare miles, and a 
pojiulatiou vaiious|\’ ('sinn.il (sI at .i httle o\’er 

2 000 otto 

The prim ipal oc(uj>ation is agiunltme, the 
climate and soil allowing all tiopnal plants to 
grow well ; but theie is great miiieial w'ealth which 
1.S only just being tom lusl Cojipei is actually 
worked to a small extent, and theie aie propo.sal8 
for developing coal and non ore t*okl, silver, 
antimony, tin, nickel, sui])hur, kaolin, and gyjibum 
are also known to exist in consnletable (juantiUes. 

J'he principal ciops aie c.olfee, c o( oa, cotton, 
sugar, tobacco, and hemj) (pda). Ihe forests yield 
logwood, which forms one ol the leading exjiorts, 
'I'obacco and rum are manufactured lor local 
consumption, but the other industries are 
unimportant. 

Commerce and Commercial Centres. Most of the 
trade is wath the United States, Britain, and FTuiice. 

Cotfee and cocoa arc exjiortcd to I'rayce, logwood 
and pitc to the United States Other cxjiorts are 
cotton and cotton seed, lignum vitae, logwood root, 
timber, and cd^iper. Ihe principal imjiorts arc 
cottons, sacks, non goods, and maclimery, Britain 
supplying most of the cottons 

The capital, Port au- Prince , on a fine harbour, 
lias a population of 100,000 Olboi towns ffre Capn 
llailun (30.000), Gonatves (1 3^100) , Lcs Cayes 
(12,fK)0). and J^ort de J’atr (10,000) 

There is only one i.iilway working, and that has 
but little trafhc: 

People, History, Ltfbguago, and boverninent. 

Originally a Fiernh colony, Haiti bc;camc a 
reinibhc m 1804 . the form of governmeut^how- 
ever, is generally that of a military dictatorship 
Nine-tenths of the peojilo .lu- negroes, and the 
rest mulatloes, wdh the exfejilion of about 20(^ 
Europeans • 

The (dti< lal language is Frcmh, but the bulk ol 
the peojile use a debased form lcn<?wu .is Creole 

Eiench. tr 

There is a tegulai weekly mail sert'iic to Haiti 
\ia Sciuduimpton 1 ht'. time of tiansit is filtfccn 

'tTIE KEPUliEir: OF SAN DOMINGO. The 
Republw of "^an Domingo, occujiymg the eastern 
portion of the 'sland of Haiti, has an urea of 
I8.04S sijuare nults, and I’jjvpulation of about 
700, boo inhabitants 

As ill Haiti, the pimMjmi industry is agriculture, 
the chief crops being sugar, ifOcaA.'Airanana.s, tobacco, 
cc>.3te. and cotton. ’/he foicsts yieUl logwood, 
* mahogany, and other valuable woods Copper and 
salt are the only mineials woi^fted, but gold, silver, 
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mercury, yn, asbestos, petroleum, and other 
i^aluablc minerals are known to exist. 

Commerce and Coinmerclnl Centres. The United 

States and Germany aie the chief countries with 
ivhich trade is carried on, the next in importance 
Dcing Ihitain and l-'iamc The leading exports are 
xicoci, sugar, tobaico, bananas, and cotlee , and 
the impons < otton goods, non goods and machinery, 
ace and ])rovisions 

'I'lie ( .ipital IS San Domint^o, on the f)/aiiia iiver, 
A^ilh a population of 25,000. The (hicf port is 
('iierlo [’lata, on the north, with 15,000 inhabitants. 
Othei large towns arc Macons (15,000) and Santiago 
12 , 000 ). 

People. San Domingo became a republic m 1844. 
The bulk of the people aie mulattocs, whose 
anguage is Spanish, although a few on the east 
peak finglish of a soit A large part of the local 
rade is in the hands of Turks and Syiians 
Mails are despatched every Wednesday and 
iaturday via the United States. The time of 
ransit is seventeen days 
I'or ma[), see West Indies. 

UAKFi. — A fish of the cod family, found in the 
Ulantic Oteaa and in the Mediteirancan Sea. It 
s an important product of the Hritish fisheries, 
ind is used for food, both in its fresh and dried state. 
II ALFA,— (Sec Aifa) 

HALF-COMMISSION MEN.— In connection with 
he Stock Exchange there is a large number of men 
vho arc neither brokers nor jobbcis, but have their 
)wn urclc of fi lends and acquaintances, who form 
L considerable chentHe Such individuals frequently 
vork in conjunction with a broker or firm of brokers, 
vho give them ofin e room and jiay them half the 
onftnissioii cained on all the business introduced. 
Dn the other hand, the half-comniisMon men usually 
lave to bcaV half of any loss that may an.se tluough 
lieu introductions Some of these indivuluals make 
/eiy handsome incomes ♦ 

HALF-NOTES. — When it is desired to send money 
jy post, ill addition to the olhei various methods 
idopted, the Itansmission is made by means of 
Dank ii<f/es Hut if a bank note is stolen there is 
Dften no reincily To a\oid this, notes arc some- 
drncs cut in luuvcs, and the second half is not 
lespjtched until it is known that tho fust half has 
irrived in safety Ihe lecipient tluni joins the 
Darts by means of gummci/. j>aj)er, and the note is 
Dut into (ircnlation Until the second half is sent, 

■ he syndei is the owner of the whole note. 

HALFPENNY. A bionzc tym, the half of a 
lenuy. Us standard weight is 87-50000 giains tioy. 
Ihe diameter of the rom is exactly 1 in. (See 

.hD'.NAGlf ) 

HALF-St)YEUEI(JN. — dne standard weight of 
[Ills coin IS 61 63728 grams troy, and its standaid 
inencssMS elc\ enUwelflhs fine gold and one-twelfth 
illoy. It leases to be legal tender when its weight, 
thuSugh w\'ar and tear, falls below 61 125 grains 
tioy. (Sec Coinage.) , 

llALIlil'T. — The largest flat fish. It abounds in 
the Northern seas, but is rarely found south of the 
English Channel. Dned halibut, like smoked 
tiaddock, is exported to South Euiope. In Green- 
land an oil IS extracted from the fish 
HALL MARK.— 1 he mark whu h is placed upon 
jewellery and pl^t^ at ^he Goldsmiths' flail or the 
Assay Office to show its quality and to indicate 
also the year of the markin'g. * 

HAM.— A name -^mally restricted to the cured 
hind legs of hogs. The meat is rubbed with a mixture 


of salt and saltpetre, and steeped in brine, after 
which it is drained and hung up to dry. " Smoked " 
ham, which is noted for its flavour, is obtained by 
hanging the ham over a fire of non-resinous wood. 
Wiltshire, Yorkshire, and many other parts of 
(ircat T3ritain produce cured hams, but the home 
supplies are supplemented by large imports from 
the United States, especially from Chicago ; while 
the best hams come from Belfast and Westphalia. 

“ HAMMERED.^’ — When a member of the Stock 
Exchange is unable to meet his obligations, the fact 
of lus default is publicly announced upon the 
Exchange to the other members, after attention has 
been called by striking the rostrum with three blows 
by a wooden hammer. The name of the defaulter 
IS then added to the list of members who have been 
expelled or suspended owing to their inability to 
meet their liabilities. This process is commonly 
known as " hammering," and the defaulter is SS!d 
to be " hammeicd," The estate of the member is 
then dealt with according to the rules of the Stock 
Exchange, and if the assets realise sufficient to pay 
10s in the £, so far as his Stock Exchange liabilities 
are concerned, the member who has been suspended 
may apply for rc-admission • 

- HAND AND SEAL, — At the end of many deeds, 
the words " as witness our hands and seals " are 
generally found These words refer to the signatures 
and the seals which follow The word " hand " 
originally meant an actual impression in ink, upon 
the deed, of the person’s hand. 

HANDSEL.— Another name for earnest money, 
or money paid to bind a bargain. 

HANOINO SIGNS.— If a sign or advertisement of 
any kind is suspended in a jniblic thoroughfare, it 
may be dangerous to life and limb, either because 
it 13 hung too low, or is out of repair, or is 
insecurely fastened, or projects too far, or by its 
colour, shape, or movement is liable to startle 
ncrvcDus horses 

The public have the right to use the highway 
with as mu( h safety as human j>riidence can 
insure. Therefore, if a pet .son negligently suspends 
a sign m a thoroughfare, and by such negligence 
causes harm to a passer-by, ho must be made to 
suffer. Whatever is of the nature of an obstruction 
to the free and safe use of the highway, whether 
the highway be a street, load, lane, alley, or pas- 
••age, IS consideicd to bo a nuisance at common 
law, or is made a nuisance by statute. 

The local authorities, who have the duty of 
regulating hanging signs or ad\ ci tisemcnts, derive 
their authority fiom the Towns Improvement 
Clauses Act, the Hublu Health Acts, the Local 
Government Acts, and other statutes The local 
authorities are the police, city councils, town 
councils, urban district councils, and rural district 
councils when they possess urban powers. A refer- 
ence to the article Gratings and Coal Holes will 
inform the reader that a hanging sign may consist 
of a projecting window, window sign, sign-post, 
sign iron, showboard or any other obstruction or 
projection which may be an obstruction to the safe 
and convenient passage along any street. 

’ The local authority may give tiotice to the owner 
or occupier to lemovc any obstruction which intfjr- 
fercs with the safety and comfort of the public. If 
the owner or occupier fails to obey the notice, he 
will ‘be liable to be fined. Or the local authority 
may remove the obstruction or nuisance themselves 
and may charge the expenses to th^ owner or 
the occupier. » 
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BA5SARD.— The official record of the pro- 
ceedings of the Houses of Parliament. It is a very 
(ull account of everything of importance which 
takes place, and the speeches of the different 
member^ are given at vai>'ing lengths, according to 
the importance of the positions fKru[)ied hv them 
The question of the length of fhe reports is 
arranged by special contract. The name is deiived 
from Luke Hansard, who was born m 1752. He 
was a Norwich man who established a laige 
printing business, and he published Ihe journals of 
the Houses of Pailiainent fiom 1774 until his death 
in 1828. His name has now become indissolubly 
associated with the reports ever sime his day. 

HANSE.— The real mc'aning of the word is a 
league or confederacy The n.ime was applied in 
ancient times to ccit.iin commercial uties in the 
Hgrth of Europe which combined together for 
defence in the thirteenth century, 'Ihe last three 
of these cities, known as Hanse Towns, were Ham- 
burg, Bieiuen, and Lulxck, ntmh wi i<- t ntualh 
incoi iioratod into Hie (lerinan IHiipiie It is 
impiobable that they will be dissor lat ed lioni 
Germany uj^ider Hu* constitution s( t up alt(i Hu* 
W.'U 

HVUBOUR.~-A haven in which shijis < an ancluir 
A harbour is a place wliich is only partly cm los(*d, 
and 13 thus distingui.shed from a dot k. wlm h is 
wholly enclosed. 

UARBOUR DEES. — Payments whi< h have to be 
made by slups for entering certain harbonis and 
using lauding stages, etc, 

llAUnOER MASTER.- Ihc public officer who 
has control and charge of a haibour 

HARD EASH. — This is <a term often applied to 
coins as distinguished from bank notes, whu h aic 
sometimes spoken of as “ soft money " 

HARDWARE. — A compreliensive name for 
articles of biass, iron, copper, etc., especially iron- 
mongery. 'Ihe competition of Germany and the 
United St.ites is seveicly affecting the English 
industry, of which the thief .scats are Ihrnungham, 
Sheffield, and Wolverhampton. 

HARE. — Though this rodent is common in 
Europe, the import trade of Great Britain is done 
with the United States and Canada, which .send 
large numbers of skins annually. 

HARTSHORN, — The shavings of the antlers of 
ihe red deer, fiom which numerous piodiRfj> arc 
distilled 'I'he most imjiortant is sjiiiits of hails- 
hoin, but the name now stands for a solution of 
ammonia. 

HASHISH.--(See Bhang ) 

HATEHWAY.—'lhc ojienmg m the deck of a 
ship whu h gives access 1 > the hold 

HATS, — StnvY, cloth, felt, oi silk are the usual 
materials (’luployed in the* inaiiufa* tiire of fiats, 
though other materials aie U'.(*d in millineiy the 
tall silk hat was intioduced from Fiamc* towaid.', 
the middle of the ninetec.nth c(*nlury '■^cveial 
piocesses are involvt^d in its manufacl'nr J he 
body of stiffened calico or cork is lust p. garMl on 
a block, coverod with a kind of v.irmsh, a . I nom d 
The covermg of plush is next added, the bums ftre 
shaped, and the article i.s lined, and hnislud with 
silk binding. Opera hats are made on a collapsible 
mechanical frame, and corded silk or inctino 
replace the silk jdush. Felt hats arc marnita' tured 
principally in the neigh bourhcjfid of Mamfiestci 
The fur ol rabbits and beavers is the material most 
frec^ently employed, but camels' hair and wool arc 
cised for the ftnest ancl coarsest p?arieties respectively 


Great Britain does a large export t ado in haff^ 
articularly in felt hats from Manchester ancl straw 
ats from Bedford, Canton and Tusc any also supply 
the straw variety, while Lyons and Met* provide 
the plush for silk hats. New York and Paris are 
other centies of the hat trade 

I’an.una hats are dealt with separat|>y. 
HAELAGE.-l he exclusive charge made by rail- 
wa) , dock, and canal companies for the use of 
carnages and Itucks, the use of a line of rails, or 
the drawing of loaded or empty truc ks or wagons 
fiom one point to another. It does not cover the 
sei vices of loading and disc h.mging the tiucks, 
HAVAS AEENt'Y.— 'Hus is the gicat French 
news distributing oi gaiiisatioii, its jiioper name 
being the Agence Ha\as It was ically e.sfabhshod 
by Charles Havas in the (ail) ['ait of the nino- 
leenth eentuiy, when Najiolcon gave him authority 
to send despatche.s from the aimy to the news- 
papers which weie then in existence in Fiance. Its 
modern develojimenl (lat(*s fiom 18d5. In 1879 the 
Ageiii y wvis converted into a limited conqmny with 
a capital of between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000 francs. 

HAVEN.— An inlet of the .sea, or tlu* mouth of 
a iivei w'here a ship < .in obtiim a gmxl iiiu borage, 
HAWKERS. -A luiwker is generally defined as 
a ])erson who tiavels with a hoise oi oLhei beast of 
burden, and goes from jd.ice to place or to other 
men’s houses carrying to sell, or exposing for sale, 
anv goods, w'art's, or mercdi.mdisc, or carrying or 
cxj>osing samples c)f goods, waies, oi nu*r( nandise 
to be aftc'iwaids deliveied But tins defimtion now 
re<junes extension It seems to me huh* any person 
who travels in anv fashion to a pKu <* in which he 
docs not usually rcsule or cany on business^ and 
llicre sells ot expos<*s foi sale any goods, wares, or 
nieit handisi* at any house, shop, looin.booth, stall, 
or other place hiied or used by him for that 
])nrpt)se. 

'there are .soweial nue {)()ints to be considered 
whudi have been laised at d'llb'rent times as to who 
is aiul who IS not a hawker 'Thus, if a man goes 
round w'lth a horse and van to deiivei goods in 
accordance with a previous contract of Mlc, he is 
not a haw'kei And the same thing is tiuc if be 
dchver.s goods in pursuance of a jirecious oidcr to 
send goods on ai^proval lint if he lakes' gixids 
about to find (ustom<*is hu' thorn lie would not' 
escape fiom his liabitiU* to take out a licence 
meicly by calling upon eei tairK.spc*c ilircl cuHlomcrs 
and not generally upon members of the* pub! c 

r.y the Hawked A< t, 1888. a man i.s biought 
within its juovjsions if, toi instance*, he habitually 
travels about with a hoisc* and cait latiying, 
a c.isk of oil, .ind cals at customers' homseO in 
ccimjchance with Hicir lecpic T, and ihcic delivers 
oil withciut having received picwidus oiders for 
aiiv spc'fifit'd quantitie.s. 

Hawkeis may not hawk giinpowdef.^.rior dqpl in 
‘.pints ' other intoxicant.s, nor hawk tobacc^ or 
smift ' lliev caripc-ct hawk jaTrolciun, unless they 
are h< cnst'c] jx troh um se]k*Ts , nor pejstage* stamps, 
unless they are scivant* eg the Post f)lli< e ; nor 
gcjid c'l silvet • Ute. weMiout an additional licence, 
'Ihc*se enac tmcii s aio laid doWi by vauous Acts of 
f^i) liainenl. » 

A hawker is cccmpclled to take out an excise 
li< en* e, winch costs /2 [x?r#aniflun Tlii.s licence is 
g-firiT-d on the produc;iOTi of a certificate of fitness 
.igncsl by a justice of the pea^e of tlie place where 
the hawker rcsicles, or by certain other persons 
spec ified in the Act of 1888, It is an offence for 
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anv person to aci as a hawker without a licence, 
or to'^cliiso to pr.,.li.oe it for 

Hawking without a licence is punishable by a hn 
of /lU. and the fotging oi a hawker s hcence lenders 
the offendei liable to a [M,>nalty of 

The following < lasses of persons are exempt from 

the neccssfly of taking out a v.tnak " 

({] Sellers of vu tuals. this word cutuals 
being extended to include cverytlung which con- 
stitutes an ing-efhent in any food consumer by 
man (This ex< rnption. however, may be subject 
to any lo( al Ad dealing with the trading of a 
TiartKular m<iiket or jihu e ) 

(2) frimmcrf lal travelleis or other persons, selling 
or seekiiiK or.lrrs for nooils to or from rloali-rs 
therein, who buy to sell again. 

(3) The makers of any goods, or their serviuits, 
et<. . usually lesiding with them, selling or seeking 
oiders for goods nianuf.ic tun’d by such makers. 

(4) Dealers in coal 

(5) Iversons selling or exposing for sale goods or 
merchandise in a public mark.’t or fair. ihis 
exemption also may be subject to 

A hawker is liable to a ])enalty of ^10 it he fails 
to exhibit his name and the words licensed 
hawkei,” in legible charadeis, on every box, pack- 
age. etc., used by him. and on any vehicle which 
he requires for his tiading, and on any handbills 
he distiibiites. and on any rooms occupied by him 
for sale iiurposes 

An officer of the Inland Revenue or a poln c- 
constable may arrest any person hawking without 
a licence, or even a licensed hawker if he refuses 
to produce his licence The offender may then be 
summarily dealt with before a local justice of the 
peace, and if he fails to pay the fine impgsed. 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, ma> 
be imposed for a term not exceeding one month 
As to the ditfcrence between a. hawker and a 

pedlar, see Pian.AR r i i .. 

HAY. — Meadow grass dned and used as fodder. 
The grass is usually mixed with clover and similar 
plants, w’uch imjirovc its quality. It must be cut 
young before the nutriti%e matter has liecome 
fibrous. The weather in whn h the grass is cut and 
dried <3 very imjBntant, as the flavour of the hay 
depends on it. A load consists of 36 trusses of 
56 lbs. each. Holland c‘xjm>rts large quantities to 

CORN, AND STRAW DEAIERS.-An A, t 

to regulate the buying and sclliiv 4 of hay and straw 
was passed in 1796 Hay and straw may cm ly be 
sold m bundles or trusses within the cities of London 
Westminster, and a , radius of thirty miles 
thereof. New hay must weigh 60 lbs a truss cind 
old hay, 56 lbs ; a tuiss of straw must weigh 3b lbs. 
A load *of hay or straw must contain thirty-six 
trusses. New hay must not be sold for old hay ; 
‘httlnside liontents of a truss of hay or stiaw must 
>c of the same quality as the outside. 'Ihe pair oi 
:iands of a truss of hay must uot exceed 5 lbs m 
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official, so that the buyer may have the hay and 
straw weighed. The iDarket hours are : Between 
Lady Day and Michaelmas the sales end at 3 p.m., 
and between Michaelma^ and Lady Day, 2 p m. 
Hay carts must not remain in the market after 
5 p m. between Lady Day and Michaelrnas and 
after 3 pm between Michaelmas and Lady 
Day. Horses must not remain in the market to 

feed. , 

No pci son shall buy and sell again any hay or 
straw on its way to the market, so that it may be 
again bought and sold at the maiket I his practice 
is known as “forestalling” {q.v ). No charge must be 
made beyond the true price paid or agreed upon. 
When a quantity of hay or straw is sold the 
market, no other but that actually sold must be 
delivered None of the following things must be 
added to increase the w'eight : Water, sand, eaiiffi, 
or any other matter or thing No salesman or 
driver must delivei less than the proper number of 

trusses sold , 

If hay or stiaw is exposed for sale iii a market 
]>lace, and is not sold, it must be brought by 1 1 
on the next market day, and not on d “ bye day^ 
false receipt, ticket, or meinoiandum, must be 
given for any hay or straw sold. Disobedience to 
any uilc of this statute is followed by fine, and, in 
some cases, by irnpnsonmcnt 

In 1834 the statute law was amended as legards 
markets of a ja-ivatc character through w-hich there 
IS no public light of way for carriages 1-or siu 
markets the following ruU’S were repealed: Ifle 
times when the market is to close . the ringing o 
“a large handbell”; the keeping of carts or 
wagons in the market after the hour named in the 

In 1856 it was enacted that a ticket or note must 
be delivered to every buyer, containing the number 
of trusses sold, together with the name and address 
of the owner. The penalty for adulteration was 
increased The clerk of the maiket must weigh the 
hay or straw, if requited to do so, and examine the 
same to see if it is free from adulteration, ihe 
clerk of the market has power to summon an 

'^^The'^Coin Returns Act. 1882, enacts that weekly 
returns of the purchases of British corn shall be 
made under the direction of the Board of iradc, 
from such towns as may bo fixed from Lnie to time ; 
and the average j)rice of British corn shall be ascer- 
tained from these returns Icvery buyer of corn, 
who IS required to do so. Inust make a weekly 
return on the last market day in the cj;cek, specifying 
the amount of each sort of British corn bought by 
hdn in the town , the jiricc, the weight, and othci 
particulars, and the seller. Ihe foil Awing are held to- 
be buyers of corn : A <lcaler m B.itish corn, corn- 
factoi miller, maltster, brewer, distiller, eerier 
merchant, ck-rk, or agent, who purcha.ses British 
corn for sale. The paiticulars of the corn returns 
are coUccte.i by inspectors 


a truss o( hay must '.lot cxieeil 5 anj by'^lhcm transmitteil to the Central Depart- 

Common salesmen, ff‘ots.an, agents ,,, paUU.h'ed at regular 


freight. \w/ouiuiwii 

iiust not buy or scdl hay or stiaw on their own 

giccount. . , , i 

Within seven daVs after a sale of hay or straw, 
a Tust and true account of the transaction mu^t be 
^ent to the owiiqr.on whose account tlie sale was 
made. A register must be kept of all hay and =»traw 
sales eftected iii every public market Ihis Aile 
does not apply to i^les made by sjH'cial contract, 
and not made in the hay an.l straw market. 1 toper 
scales and weights must be kept bv the marke^t 


nvmt. The corn returns are published at regular 

*”^\lVZEL nets.— T he fruit of a small tice of the 
oak family Filberts, cob-nuts, and Spanish br 
Barcelona nuts are different species of hazel nuts 
andanother variety is exported from Turkey. Ihe 
nuts are edible, and also yield an oil useful m 
’ pamting and perfumery. Another oik extracted 
from the bark has .some medicinal value, and the 
timber IS employed dor rustic scats. 
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HEALTH, BILL OF.— (Seo Bill of Health ) 
HEAVY LOCOMOTIVES ON HKiHWAYS.— 

“ Locomotive ” means a locomotive propelled by 
steam or by power other than animal. Under the 
LiKomotiye Act, 1S61, it is unlawful for the owner 
or driver of any heavy locomotive to drive it over 
any suspension budge, or over any bridge on which 
a conspicuous notice has been pla(ed, by the 
authority or persons liable for the repair of the 
bridge, that the bridge is insufficient to carry 
weights beyond the ordinary tialfic of the district, 
without previously obtaining consent This ])ro- 
vision does not apply to light locomotives or motor 
cars In the Locomotives Act of 1898 (Sec. 6). 

there is a further power to prohibit, restrict, or 
regulate by by-laws the use of locomotives on any 
Vughway or bridge. All damage caused to budges 
by locomotive.s must be made good by the owners 
of the locomotives. The weight of every locomotive, 
and the name and rcsideme of the owner thereof, 
must be conspicuously and legibly allixed thereon, 
under a penalty of £1. If the user of a loiomotivc 
on a highway damages the road to such an extent 
as to cause a public nuisance, the owmer may be 
restrained by injunction. Every locomotive on a 
highway must be woikcd according to the following 
rules and regulations, \iz — 

(1) Two persons must be employed in driving or 
attending to the locomotive 

(2) In the case of any locomotive not being a 
steam roller, another peison must be employcxl to 
acc'.ompany the locomotive in such a manner as to 
be able to give assistance to any person with horses 
or carriages drawn by horses meeting or ovci taking 
the locomotive, anci must give assistance when 
recjuired. 

(8) When a locomotive is drawing more than 
three wagons, another person must be employed 
for the purpose of attending to the wagons , but 
It IS not necessary in the case of two locomotive 
plough engines (including their necessary geai) 
closely following one another to cmjiloy mote than 
five person^ in all , but one of these persons must be 
employed to ac'c ompany the engines and give 
assistance m manner then by rc'cpnred 

(4) So long as the flics of a locomotive arc alight, 
or the locomotive contains in itself sufficient motive 
power to move it, one jicrson must remain in 
attendance whilst it is on any highway, although 
it IS stationary 

(5) The drivers must give as much spa< e as 
possible for the passing of other traffic. 

(6) The whfstle of such locomotive must n<;t be 
sounded for any purpose whatever, nor must tiie 
cylinder taps l*c^ opened within sight cjf any person 
riding, dining, leading, or in cliaige of a horse upon 
the road ; nor must the steam be allowc'cJ to attain 
a pressute such as to ex(.eed the limit fixed by the 
safety valve, so that no steam is blown off, when 
the locomotive is upon the road 

(7) Every such locomotive must bc’ ..va intly 
stopped on the yierson preceding the sar, or any 
other person with a horse or carriage, 

his hand as a signal to rccjuire such Ic^coinotivc to 
be stopped 

(8) Any jierson in chaigc of any such locomotive 
must jirovide two elfuient lights to be affixc'd < on- 
spicuously, one at ea* h side on the front the' 
same. ^ 

(®) The lights required to be earned on a Ick o- 
motive, whether stationary or 'passing on any high- 
way, must be carried,bctwecn the hours of one lumr 


after sunset and one hour before sunrise during th<f 
six months beginning the first day of April in any 
year, and between sunset and sunrise during the 
SIX months beginning the fir.st day of October In any 
year; and thcie must be cairied, in addition, 
during those houis, an efficient red li^ht on the 
rear of the locomolnc, or, if it is drawing wagons, 
on the tear of the' bust wagon, fixed in such a manner 
as to bc consjiit ucjus. 

(10) Every light cairic'd on a Icvomotive, or on a 
wagon drawn by a locomotive, musi be fittc^d with 
such sliuttcis or other contrivances as will enable 
the light to be tcnijioi ai i!y setecned in an effective 
manner 

(11) In the c'vent of a non-compliance with any 
of the above jirov isions, the owner of the locomotive 
IS, on summaty conviction before' tuti justices, 
liable to a penalty of / 10 

Uiulcm Sciction 28 of the' Highwuj’s and Loco- 
motives Act, 1878, .i locomotive iu;t diawing any 
carnage, and not excec'dmg in weiglit 3 tons, must 
have the tyies of the wlusds thereof not less than 
3 in m width, with an aciditicmal iiu h for cvciy ton 
or fi action of a ton above the first 3 tons A IcTCO- 
inotive di awing any wagon or carnage must have 
tile tyies of the driving wheels thcicof not loss than 

2 in. in width for eveiv ton in weight of the loco- 
motive, unless tile diameter of sue h wlun*ls exceed 
5 ft , when the width of the tjrc's may be reduced 
in the same jirojiortion a.s the dianietcT of the wheels 
IS iiicreascsl, but in such case the width of the tyres 
must not be loss than 14 m. A fix oniotjve must not 
exceed 9 ft in width or 14 tons in weight, except 
under t ei lain c iic unistam c's 1 hc‘ cli i\ mg wheels of 
a locomotive must lie cyhndinal and smc>oth-soled, 
or shod with diagonal cross-bars of not less than 

3 in. in width noi more than threc-cjLarters of an 
inch m flue knc'ss, extending the lull bieadth of the 
tyre, ancl the 'fjiace intei venmg between each such 
cross-bar must not exceed 3 in, A loc al authority 
may give permission to any jicison owning a loco- 
motive exceeding 9 ft m wicltli or 14 tons in 
weight to use it on any highway wi*liin their 
district. 

Section 4 cif the Lcxonmlive Act, 1881, jirovides 
that any wagon, wain, cart, or other c arnage drawn 
or propelled by a locomotive, not having cylindrical 
wheels, must not carrf any greater weight than is 
permitted in such wagon, cart, etc., by the General 
Turnpike Act , and any wagon, wain, c art, c^r other 
carriage having c:ylincltic'al wheels must nc.)t carry 
over cjr above the w'c'ight of the wagon, etc' , any 
grcsatcr weight than 1^ tons for each pair of wheels, 
iinlc'ss the fcllu s, tyre g or shoes are 4 in. or irtoife 
111 bieadth , nor carry a greater weight than 2 tons 
for eac h pair of wheels, unless the (clhert, tyres, or 
shoes arc 6 in. or more in bieadth, nor carry a 
greater wc'ight than 3 tons fiir each fiair of wheels, 
unless U'C' fellies, tyres, or shoes aie If in. or*more 
111 breadth ; and 8)r every single wheel one-half of 
that permitted to oe caniecl (;n a pan of wheels; 
nor in any < ase is it lawful to carry a greater weight 
than 4 tons on *'a<.h pair of wficcls, or 2 tons on each 
wheel Hut if \ . h wagons, «tc., are built and con- 
stnu,tc“cl with sjHings upon each axle, then they are ^ 
allcwrd to carry onc-sixth more m weight, in afldi- 
tion 1o the above-mentione^l weights, upon each plir 
o^ whc;els 

1 fie tabic c.f weights .illowecl to wagems, carts, 
and other carnages, m wintc,^*ancl summer, by the 
{reneial 'J iirnj»ilve Act, 1822 (3 Geo. I\^, c. 126, 

•s 12), IS given on the following page 
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*TA!iLh OF WEIOIITS 

Summer : Winter : 


May 1st to Nov 1st to 
Oct. 31st April 30th. 


For every wagon with 

Tons 

Cwt. 

Tons. 

Cwt. 

9-m. wheels . . 

For every cart (i e , 
two-whcclcd) with 

6 

10 

6 

' 

0 

9-in wheels . 

For cvei V wagon with 

3 

10 

3 

0 

6-in. wheels 

For every cart with 

4 

15 

4 

5 

6-in. wheels. . 

For evety wagon with 
wheels of the 

3 

0 

' 2 

15 

breadth of 4^ in. . . 
For every cart with 
wheels the breadth 

4 

! 5 

3 

15 

1 

of 4J in. 

For every wagon with 
wheels of less than 

2 

i 12 

1 

1 

: 

7 

4J in. 

For every cart with 
wheels of less than 

3 

- 15 

3 

5 

4Jm 

1 

15 


10 


The council of a munnijial boumgh as regards any 
highway situated in the borough, and the county 
council a.s regards any highway situattni in the 
county, but not in a borough, may permit any 
wagons, draw.n oi ptopcllcd by a locomotive, on the 
highway to carry weights m excess of those men- 
tioned in Section 4 of the Locomotive Act, 1861. 
The weight mentioned in Section 4' of the Act of 
1861 docs not extend to any wagon carrying one 
block, plate, cable, roll, vessel of stone or metal, 
or other single at tide, being of gi eater weight than 
16 tons; •but the fellies, tyies, or shoes of siu h 
wagon must not less than 8 m. in breadth, and 
any damagt' aiismg from the use of any siuh wagon 
must bli deemed to be damage caused by excessive 
weight. 

The weight unloaded of ^very wagon drawn or 
propelled by a locomotive must be conspicuously 
and legibly affixed thereon under a penalty of /5. 
A locomotive' must not be used c^i any lughway to 
draw more than three loaded wagons (exclusive of 
any wagon solely used for carrying water lor the 
locfifnotive) without the conient of the borough or 
county council, as the case may be The council of 
a county and ef any boiough may by by-law (a) 
prohibit 6r restiict the use of locomotives on any 
specified hij^^i'.vay ; {h) regulate the use of loco- 

motl^'es and of wagons on any highway ; and (c) 
prolubit or restrict the use of a locomotive ou any 
specified bridge. 

Every locomotive used on any highway must be 
constructed on the principle ot (onsuming its own 
smoke ; and any pc^’ sen using any locomotive not 
. so constructed, or not consuming, so far as practic- 
able, its own smoke, is Uable to a fine of £5 for every 
day the locomotivs ti usrd on any highway. Loco- 
motives must not meet on ^ bridge Every Iocl- 
motive must be licensed by a county council, but 
this does not apply td'any agncultuial locomotive, 
to any locomotive not used for haulage purposes, 
to any steam-roller, or to any locomoUve belonging 


to a road authority when used by them within their- 
district. The licence must be taken out in the 
county in which the locomotive is at the time 
ordinarily used, or to be ilscd, and remains in force 
for one year from the date on which it is granted 
and no longer. The cost of the licence is not to 
exceed ;^10 if the weight of the locomotive (exclu- 
sive of water and coal) is not more than 10 tons, 
with an addition not exceeding £2 for every ton or 
fraction of a ton by which that weight exceeds 10 
tons in the case of a locomotive exceeding that 
weight The council of the county must on the 
grant of a licence ])rovule the person with a hcence 
plate, having marked upon it the date and number 
of the licence and the name of the council by which 
it is granted. Ihc licence ])late must be fixed m a 
conspicuous ]>osition to the locomotive, and mii«t 
not be removed, whilst the licence is in foice, with- 
out ific consent of the council A licence may, with 
the consent of the council by which it has been 
granted, be tiansferred from one locomotive to 
another locomotive belonging to the same owner. 
Whetc a locomotive is licensed m any, county, an 
additional licence may be taken out in any other 
county m the same manner, but siu li additional 
licence expires on the same date as the oiiginal 
licence, and the cost of the additional hcence is /5 
where the locomotive doc.s not weigh more than 
10 tons and £\ for every ton or fraction of a ton 
exceeding 10 tons. A locomotive must not be used 
on any lughway in any county m which it is not 
licensed, except on payment to the council of the 
county of a fee not exceeding 2s. 6d for each day 
on wlu( h it IS used. The penalty foi a breach of 
any of the .ibove provisions is a fine not exceeding 
jTlO. This hcence is gi anted to the locomobvc — not 
to Its owner. It, therefore, passes with the 
locomotive and continues in force during the 
year, notwithstanding any number of changes in 
ownership 

All locomotives not rccjuircd to be licensed (t.^., 
any agricultural locomotive, any locomotive not 
used foi haulage purposes, any steam-roller, and 
any locomotive belonging to a load authority when 
used by them withm their district) must be regis- 
tered in the county m which they are ordinarily 
used, or to be used, in such mannei as the county 
council nia\ direr t, and the fees for registration 
must not exceed 2s 6(1 ; but this provision as to 
registration does not apply in the case of the use 
by any ro.ul authority of stcram- rollers belonging 
to them within their district If a steam-roller is 
used outside the district of the loaci authority, it 
musi be rc'gistcred. 

Whet c, by a certificate of then sur v^.yor, it appears 
to a road authority that, having regard to the 
avciage expenses of repaiimg highways in the 
neighlKiurhood, extraoidinary expenses have been 
incuncd by such authority in repairing such high- 
way by reason of the damage caused by excessive' 
weight passing along the same, or extraordinary 
tratlic thereon, such authority may 'recover from 
iyiy pcpson by whose order suchi weight or traffic 
has been conducted the amount of such expenses 
as may be proved, to the satisfaction of the court! 
to have been incurred by such authority by reason 
of the damage, provided that any person against 
whom expenses arc, or may be recoverable, may 
enter into an agreement with such authority for 
payment to them o^ a composition in respect of 
such weight or traffic. , Expenses may be recovered, 
if not exceeding £250, in the county court, and, if 
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exceeding that sura, in the High Court. IVocccdinga 
must be commenced within twelve months oi the 
time at which the damage has boon done, or.wheie 
the damage is the consequence of any partii nlar 
building contract or work extending o\ei a long 
period, they must be comracnce<l not later than v,ix 
months after the completion of the contiait oi 
work. 

Where an ollcncc under any Act or b\-la\\ 
relating to loromotiveH on higliways, foi \\hhh the 
owner of a locomotive or wagon is liable to a pen.dlv, 
has, in fac t, been (omimtted by some sci\ant, uoik- 
man, or other person, that servant, etc , is liabK' to 
the same penalty as if he weie the owner Whcie 
the owner is chaiged witli any ollem e. he is entitled, 
upon information duly laul by him, to ha\(' any 
otflfer pet son whom he cliatgcs as the at tual olUnder 
brought before the couit at the lime appoinlul for 
healing the charge, and if the owiui pio\(s to the 
satisfaction of the (ourt that he had used (lu(‘ dili- 
gence to enforce the law, and th<it the otiur pci son 
Jiad committed the oflence without the ownei's 
knowledge, cfnscnt, or (onmvniitc, that other jnu- 
son shall be summaiily coiiMcted and the ownei 
shall be cxemjit from any fimc 

HEAVY STOrK. — "J ho stock of tlmse iaihva)s 
which have a heavy goods liaflic. 

nE(TARE.--(Sce Metric Sysiim) 

HEIUiES, HITCHES, AND FENCES. Owing to 
the law as rcgaids tiespass. csjiei lally seeing that a 
man is responsible for llie liespass of his own ( at tie, 
it IS a matter of impot lance to know who is the 
owner, and upon whom falls the obligation of 
repairing hedges and fences, winch foim the dividing 
lines between adjacent properties Generally, there 
is no clifliculty as to settling the ownership, as the 
{uojieity in the hedge or the fence, as the < ase may 
be, icsides in the owner of the soil upon whn h it 
stanils The case is not always so easy when a 
ditch is in (jucstion 

In country districts, as well as in uiban distnc Is, 
where there aie two fields or gardens adjoining, 
and theic is a separation by means of a hedge and 
a ditch, the ownershij) of the he<Igc is in that peison 
in wiiO'.e field the dib h is not Also, the owiicishij) 
of the ditch is, primd jane, in the person who is 
owner of the hedge. Ifut if there are two liitdies, 
one on each side of the hedge, or if there is no 
ditch at all, the ownership of the hedge must be 
proved by showing what lights have been exeicised 
by the parties in the jiast. For example, if one 
owner has rcgu^iily pruned and kcj)t th<- liedgc in 
proper condition for, .say, twenty )ears, lie will be 
proved to liavc a puscrqitive light to the hedge 
And the .same if tine with regaid to a fence, and 
there is no diffeience in the law as to the owneishij) 
of a ditch, whether there is a fenf c or a hedge 

It has been stated above that where there i'. no 
di^ch, the owncishij) of the fence or hedge junst 
be shown by independent evidence Hid f it is 
exactly on tlic boundary line, the (jm iio.* (>f 
ownership, and, consequently, the res]'onsii;)jit y i<jr 
rejtaii, is decided by pioof of aits of ow’ji' sltiji on 
the part of either of tlie adjoining occu’ucrs of the 
land. 

The statement of the conclusion of law as to the 
ownership of a ditch, noticed above, is som* 
curious at first sight. The rule is said to havc 
arisen as fcllows : A man cannot interfere with 
land br commit a trespass upon it when lie is not 
the owner. If, then, there is a ditch, it is prcsuni' d 
that the digger of the same was upon his own land 


and threw up the excavated earth upon his own 
field where the liedge was made. This is, of I'ourse, 
a legal prc'suinption, but it is uqubic of being 
rebutteil. After tw-enty ycais^ however, a 
jiresciiptiv c title is gained, and no question can 
tlun aiisf to hcdge^ and ditches wi^uc h have 
bern so long in cxistcm c 

It is alwavs the cHxnpit'i and not the owner who 
must repair Icm es in the absi iu e ot an\ agrecrnc'nt 
to the lontiaiv, and ho l^ i esponsiblc' lor any 
damage whnh may aiisc lluongn his negligence. 
It Ks not in ev<'iv case that a badl> kcjd feme will 
give iisi' to a light of.at tma at law I he test seems 
to be this: Is the feme a nmsatuc.'’ And even 
then the v\hole circ umstaiu cs ol the i asi‘ must be 
caiefully coiisulcied, especially if any injury that 
aiisc.s hapjxns to infant.s 

A good illustiaticm is su|)|du'd bv the- case of 
Harrold v II ahicy, 1S9K, 2 O H d2(), and the note* 
on the same IS thus giv en in .S/iii/cv’s Lcadtttt^ Cases ; 

" riic plaintitt, a boy of the age ol foul yeai.s, 
while i^.issing along <i highw'ay, tlunbecl upon a 
f('ii< e situate upc>n the dcfcmdanl’s adjoining lieUl 
and separating it fiom the higliway, foi tlu' janjiose 
of looking at other bovs at jilay on the fmllier side 
of the fence, and not for the piii[joS(* of climbing 
ovei it Ihi' fence, which was so delcctive as to 
constitute a nuisance, foil upon th(' j-clainlifi and 
injured him In an actum to iccovet damage.s for 
the uijiiiy, the (dm t (»f YXjijical held that, as the 
plaintill in (limbing uj)on the feme was merely 
indulging the n.iluia! instinct of a l)oy of his age, 
and (ioing an .u t which the defendant ought to 
have ( ontemji'.itc cl as hkedy to b(.' done by childien 
using the highwMv, the defendant was not entitled 
to avail himself of the defence that tlu‘*uijniy was 
caused by the jdaintilf’s own act, and that the 
plaintiff was coy^ equcnlly entitlcsl to i ec ovc'r.” 

HEIU. -'Ihe heir, or heir-al-law as he is often 
callcul, 13 the jhi on who is entitled by law to 
siKcec'cl to the nsd estate- of a dc'ceased intestate. 

'1 he eldest sou aiul his descendants c ome lirst in 
oidc'i in consuieiing who is the hen, and uTtor him 
the sceoiul and the- otliei sons in order and their 
(i(,“S( c nchints So long as it is a cjnestion of inale 
succession, theie is but one person who can be 
luir , when thc-re arc sons Imt only daughters, 
tlie daughters take as c o-jiai ceners, te, tliey 
Slice ecd equally 

'I'he heii -ajip.iiciit is the jieiscai who is ci.tain 
to Slice c.ed to an eiftate in laiul if he smvjvcs the 
jnesent owner 

Ilu* heir-prcsumptivu is the j;cison who woijUJ* 
succeed to the csbde if the jnesent owner were to 
(lie at once, but whose chances of sm ( ession might 
be dcstioyed by the bnlli of .some; 'otlu i jierson 
who w'niild have a jcrior claim 

HElRIiOOMS. — Stuctly sjuaking, iTu#.!- aieJhc 
jicisonal c hattc-ls which }>ass oij the cleat h of uie 
owner \o the- luir ,i”d not to the personal lepre- 
sentativc of the- c|, -ceased, whether executor or 
admmi tiator i hey cannot be bccjueathed or 
(Icv'iscd by will 'See IiMi'Rl.s) 

HEKT(K;RAPH.-(S(' DuilifAUNc; ) 

** HELD OVER.^^ — dins is an exjnessum som»- 
tinu'- used in connection with cheque's which are* 
iri('i\»‘d !>\ a banker after flu- naily exchange has 
be cfi made Such ehecfues are said to be "held 
over " to the following day. ^lu-re is no holding 
over when a banker rec cives late in the day cheques 
clra.vn upon his own bank, dhey should be either 
lifiid or dishoiittured on the clay of icceipt. 
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HELLEBORi:. — Vaiious species of plants of the 
order Ranioitulacrua 'I he roots^wlm h are mainly 
imported from Marseilles and Hamburg) possess 
drastic j)urgativc properties, and .ire sometimes 
employed in r.iscH of diopsy, epilepsy, and mama 
llELIiK'Ct. C^fe I'oKi ic.N Moni vs -Austria ) 
HEMATITE.- (See llAl'MATlTh) 

HEMl*. — ilie Cannabis sativa, a plant of West 
and C( ntral Asm, but now extensively cultivated 
in Kussia, (erm.inv, Italy, and Manilla. It is also 
grown in the Midlands, but the Ihitish variety 
ia( ks the resinous secretion from whuh the popular 
Indi.in nareotK is obtamc'd. (See Huang ) Hemp 
IS mainly iinpoitant on account of its libre, which 
IS obtaini'd by stcejiing the bark in water, and is 
used for rope, i ordage, sailcloth, etc. Hemp seed 
is a favouiite food for birds. It also yields an 
illuminating oil used by Russian peasants, and of 
value in the manufacture of soaps, paints, and 
varnishes. The icsidue is employed as fodder. 

HENBANE. — A herb common in Great Britain, 
and of the same order as the dcsidly nightshade. 
It contains a jioisonous alkaloid, and has a very 
unpleasant smell In small quantities it is used in 
meciu me as a narc oti* . 

HENNA. — A small shrub cultivatc'd in the East 
for the sake of the pigment obtained from its leaves, 
which IS used to stain th(‘ tinger-tips and the beard. 
Turkey imports large ipiantities Irom Peisia and 
Egypt. In (/ermany the dye i^ employed to impart 
a reddish- vellow colon i to skins and leather. 

HEREDITAMENT. — A heieditamont, or herit- 
able prop(;rty, is real or other jiioperty which 
descends to the heir and docs not pass to the 
personal representative of a deceased ^lerson If 
the word is* usetl in a conveyance, it is sutficient, 
in English law, to pass almost any kind of 
property . 

HERIOT. -In cojiyhold estates, thcie is fic- 
quently a custom ni existimcc under which the 
lord of the manor is entitled to take some kind of 
fine on death of the copyholder. I his may take 
the form of a money payment, or it may be the 
best bca.st or the' best piece of plat(‘ on the estate. 
The fine is known by the name of hciiot 

HERITABLE BOND. — In Scotland, this is a bond 
giyen by a debtor for a, sum of money, which 
includes a conyeyance of land, to be held by the 
creditor as security for the money. 

Uli^RRING. — A small fish of /he same family as 
the anchoyy. It is found in the North Atlantic .and 
North Paiific Oceans, but is most .abundant off the 
'tfjasts of (ircat Britain, Norway, and Newfound- 
land The shoals appear "at \Vi« k in May, and 
gradually move southwards, Grimsby and Y.armouth 
being tb*.; c hiet English (cntres of the fishery ; while 
Stornoway, ,\Vi(k, ErastTburgh, Peterhead, and 
Alyvdeen g. e the piincip.d Scotch tcjwns engaged. 
Herrings are c urecl an v.irmus ways, being smoked, 
salted, or kippered, Thcie is . a export tratle from 
Britain to tbnmanv and Russia 

HIDES.- -1 he skins of large animals used for the 
manufacture of leatl^cr. The imported hides are 
salted and diied. In Europe the chief producing 
countries aie Russia, Holland, Belgium, and 4aly. 
Gow hides .are ch]^'t!y imy)orte<l fiom Australia and 
from South America, which also supplies horse 
hides, while buffalo hide.s arc sent from India. A 
few heavy hides come from Africa, as well as the 
goat and kid skins, which are importctl from the 
Cape. Skins clresscd \Mth the hair on are more 
correctly classified as furs 


HIGH BAILIFF. — This is the chief officer of the 
county court, appointed under the County Court 
Act, 1888, to attend the, sittings of the court, and 
by himself, or by the bailiffs {qv.) appointed to 
assist him. to serve all summonses and orders, and 
execute all warrants, precepts, and writs of the 
court, with certain exceptions piovided by the Act. 

HIGH COURT. — The High Court of Justice, so- 
called, pnmanly, to distinguish it from the county 
court, as established since the Judicature Acts, the 
first of which wa.s passed in 1873, consists of three 
divisions : (1) The Chancery Division, (2) the King's 
Bench Division, and (3) the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Division. Ihcre are six judges of the 
('hancery Division, hftoi'ii judges and the Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s' Bench Division, and 
judges, one of whom is the President, of the Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiialty Division. (The number of 
the King's Bench judges was increased by two m 
1910, but these additions were of a temporary 
( har.actcr, Pntil a few years ago, the normal 
number w.as fourteen, but a fifteenth was added 
to assist in woiking oh the great arrears of work) 
'I'he laud Chief Justice ami the Picsident of the 
Piobate, etc , Division, aie ex officio members also 
ot the Court of Appeal, and the Lord Chancellor 
ni.ay at any t ime call ujion any of the other judges — 
th(‘ puisne judges — to sit in the Court ot Appeal, 
it he thinks it necessary to do so for the more 
spisnly administi.ation of justic(\ and, similaily, the 
lands Justices of A))j>eal may be calk'd iqion to 
assist in the lower cfiurls 

Although the High Court has jurisdiction over all 
matters, a litigant must not lush too hastily into 
litigation there, as the various county courts have 
l>e<-ri invested in lecent times with increased 
jurisdiction — ('xtending, since 1905, to ;/^100 in 
many c.ises — .ind a jicrson who chooses the High 
Court when he might have jiroeceded in a county 
court runs the risk of being involved m a heavy loss 
as to costs, unless he can obtain a ( ertificate from 
the High Court judge before whom his case is tried 
that his a( tion was one which was fit to be brought 
in the High Couit instead of the county court. 
There have been piojiosals lor some ye.us to m- 
crc.ise tlu' county com t pinsdict ion still further, but 
whether any further ( hanges in this diiection will 
take place is extremely doubtful. 

i'he division of the High Court m which proceed- 
ings are to be taken depends^upon the nature of the 
matter in dispute, islany matters connected with 
shipping, su< h as salvage, bottomry, and the mort- 
gage of ships must be dealt with in the Admiralty 
Division, and it is to this division that all matters 
connected with divorce and the proving of wills are 
referred. 

To the Chancerv Division the following kinds of 
actions are sjiecially assigned : (1) The administra- 
tion of the estates of deceased persons ; (2) the dis- 
solution of partnerships and the taking of partner- 
ship and other accounts ; (3) mortgages, with all 
qv.esti^ns relating to redemption and foreclosure ; 
(4) the raising of portions anef other charges on 
land ; (5) the sale and distribution of property 

subject to any hen or charge ; (6) trusts, charitable 
and private, and their administration ; (7) the 

rect fication of deeds, together with the setting 
aside and cancellation of written documents ; (8) 
the specific performance of c ontracts Velating to 
landed property ; (9) the partition and sale of 

estates; (10) the guardianship of infants and the 
care of Ihcir estates. When" a case is set down in 
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the Chancery Division it is assigned to a special 
judge according to rotation. Tlus is to prevent any 
suitor choosing his own jydge for any jiarticular 
reason. 1 he bulk of cases, howevet , which ai isc out 
of contract and tort are taken in the King’s Bench 
Division, and if they au' commenced in any ollur 
division they may be tiansleiu'd theic hoi a cei- 
tain class of commeicial cast sast'juratecomt, t ailed 
the Commercial Court, which is one ol the King’s 
Bench Division, has been established 

As to procedure in general, see Action ; ami as 
to anneals from the Hmh Court, '«ee \imm m 

HIGH SE AS.— l he expiession “ high seas,” when 
used with reference to the junsdution of the Court 
of Admiralty, includes all oce.uis, seas, bays 
channels, rivers, creeks, arul waters below low 
w3ter-mark. and wheie great ships could go. with 
the exception only of such parts of such txc'ans, 
etc , as were witliin the body of some county ” A 
foreign or colonial port, if it was part of the high 
seas m the above sense, r g , Alexandria and Algiers, 
would be as much within the junsdution of the 
Admiralty astanv other part cd the high seas. 'Ihe 
jurisdiction, however, is ncecssarily limited in its 
apj>lu.ation. It can only be exercised over [lersons 
or ships wlieii they come to this country. An 
artiluial basin or dock excavated out of land, but 
into uhu h water from the high seas « ould be made 
to How, would not be in any sense ])ait of the high 
seas, whethei siu h basin or dex k was in tins i ountiy 
or in any other ” (jicr Loid ]usti(<' Limlley in Ihe 
Mecca, 1895, P 95). It was licld by the Federal 
Courts of the United States that the Great Lakes 
•are not higli seas, and that these words have been 
used from time immcrnonal to designate the «Kean 
helow low-water rnaik, and have rarely, if ever, 
lieeii apjihed to interior or land-loc keni waters of 
any kind ; but the Sii]>rc*me Court of the United 
btates has held otherwise (150 U S. 249), saying 
that this term is also applicable to the open, 
uncnclose<l water.s of the Grcvit Lakes 
HBillWWS AM) IIK^UWAV AlTllOKITIES. 
— A liigluvay authority is a jiublic body which 
is enti listed wath tlie charge of roads and ways 
over which all members of the i)ub]u have a right 
to pass to and fro, and whicli has c'oinmon law or 
statutoiy jiowers and responsibilities of maintaining 
them for the public benefit. 

There aie two kinds of highw'ays — (1) Orc/i- 
nary highways; (2) mam roads; and thcic 
IS a division of the highway authoiities (oiic- 
spoiuling to th< 4 m Thus the aiithouly for ordinary 
highways wilhin a boiough is the ( ounty Ixjiongh 
or the borough coumil , and within othci in ban or 
rural districts tfie distiict loumil For the mam 
roads, the autliority m a county boiougli oi boiongli 
IS the borough council, and outside tlieir aicas the 
county council. 

The distinction between the two classe. of high- 
ways has only existed since 1878, and i-, nljieiy 
statutory, I\Tam roads are (a) those origin !ly lurn- 
pike roads, (/;) any road declared by the foun^y 
council to be a ruain road ; {c) every i la?) con- 

structed by a county council out of in advance 
made to It by the Road Boaid under the Develop- 
ment and Road Improvement Funds Art, 1909 
^9 Fdw. VTI. c. 47) Any road which lias tec um to 
be a turnpike road since 1878 is a mam road , and 
any ^whiclf so ceased between 1870 and 1878 is a 
mam road, unless it ba.s betm dcdaicd to be an 
ordinary highway by an order of the Local Govt n- 
ment Board, Of all these main roads and bridges. 


except those within the area of (he InTioughs, the 
c»junty councils are the highway authoiiticm. 

The most juimitivc ami siinjilest ot highw*ay 
authorities was the t oinmon law^ jniii.sh, with its 
vestry, whuh appointc-d a surveyor of lughways. 
It had a liability to kec'p the load.s in i c'pgiui , anci if 
it failed it could he imhcled , ami though there 
aie v.iiious other lemedies umlei modem Acts 
ag iinst the authoiities ha)>le to repau , resort to 
indntment still lemains available By the time of 
the Ihghwa) Act, 1885 (5 ami 0 Will, i' 50). in very 
many cases, the hahilit) had parsed by custom or 
aiiangeinent to •dmost twa-iy jiossdde kind of area 
or place, each (d which was a highway authority, 
'rims in the Highway Ac t. 1885. •' paiish ” includes 
any townshijg lithmg, lajte, vi!l, wajH-ntake, divi- 
sion, city'^ borough, liberty, mai ket towm, franchise, 
hamlet, precmcl, cliapelry, oi othei jilac e or di.strict 
maintaining its own highwa>s Jvu( h sm h jilato 
was made by the Act a highway paiish ; ami the 
vestrv ami its suiveyor, oi any meeting ecjuivalent 
to the vestiy which a|)pc)intid its siiive^oi, was 
given a constitution b\ (lu Ai 1, ami tin* pow'ers of 
the suiveyor vveae d<-liiKd and the law ol highways 
imjMoved Some thiilv \e<cis latei, liighuay chs- 
tiuls, with highway boaids, began to be formed 
(ml of the highway jianslies umlei jawcer given to 
quaiter sessions bv scveial Highway Acts, 'ihis 
w'as a useful simjihfic atioii of lughvv.iy aiitliorities ; 
but, in 1875, the J/aal Govei nmeiU Ad (88 ami 
89 Vicl. c 55) ti.insl<‘rred to tho newivoreated 
mban s.mitaiy distiul the jiowits and liabilities of 
tho suiveyois and the vestnes ihiee ycais later, 
by the Highways and Locomotives Aii, 1878 (41 
ami 42 Vat < 77), tlie rui.d saiiilaiy districts 

whose aiea (Oincnh'd with any highwiii}’ distiicls 
were* enabled to take ovei lie higlnvay boards 
under orders ftoin the* justi(c‘s Ihe gu.iidians of 
the poor were tlie ruial sanilaiy authoiities; and 
they seldom availccl themselves of the jxiwer con- 
ferrecl on them But m 1894, by the Local Govern- 
ment Act (56 am! 57 Vk t c. 73), the iiiial sanitary 
district.s were sujx'rsedc'd by the luiar district 
councils, who bcicanic the highw..y uuthonlieb for 
their districts; ami the highvv.iy jiaiishe^ and 
boards ceased to exist, 'ihns the aiilhorities for 
oidinary highways bei^inie tin; distiut councils, 
ami for mam roads the < ounty conmil.s 

1. District founclls. Fvery (list ml conned has 
now, under the Local Goveinnu'nt Ait, 189i, the 
powers, duties, ancf liabilities as to liighw'ays of the 
surveyoi appointed by tho vesliy under the High- 
way Act, 1835, and of the vc*stiy il&cif ; as 
as whatever jicjwers Weie coii/erred iijion urban 
s.initaiy authorities fiy ceilam Sections (144-148) 
of the- Public Health Act, 1875 'Phere arc also 
additiccnal powers as to highways po.s.ses.sed by 
mban ch^tiict < emm da under (he -.amc«(\ct, wljich, 
by an (ndcr of the Local Govc;innient Board may 
be conTeiiecl upon i.”rai clistiut councils The jiro- 
leelion of 1 ights-of-way and of roadside wastes is 
a publi* duly spc'cmliy laid on the district councils. 
Imr the coiKiii. "'t pai : jilayed in jierforrning this 
duty by the jiansli ccmmiTs,* see title Parish 
Ci'CNc ii.s , but jiaiish coiimils aie not, jirojmijy 
speaking, Ingliway authoiities • 

2 County Councilt^. By •the'T^ocal Government 
1888, the mam roads and county bridges in a 
county are vested in the counft^ (ouncil, and must 
be maintained and rejtaired by it, unless the urban 
distiiet council elects to retain any of them under 
As control 'the county council cither maintains 
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^nd repairs'the roads and bildgcs itself, or it may 
impose the duty on the <ouruil in whose district 
they he, ])aying the cost as settled by agreement or 
arbitration Where the in ban ilistnct council 
retains a main io:nl, it bei onies, as we have before 
iTicntione<|, an ordinal y higllv^ay ; and the county 
counul pays an annual contribution, which is 
either agieed or settled by the I.oeal Government 
Ho<ird. WlieK' a main road ought to be rcpaiied 
by a distiud (oumil. the county council may 
napine it to be ic'paiicd ; and if this is not done, 
it may do the repairs itself, and recover the cost, 
'lime aie i ascs in which there- is an obligation of 
lepaiiing bridges in some- local district,' as a 
hundred , and tlie county council has the duty of 
sea unng the jirciper observance of this obligation. 

II may emter into agteements with any district 
(ourKil as to making, impiuving, or fieeing from 
tglls main roads or bridges, wholly cn [lartly within 
its district. Also it may contribute to maintaining, 
rc-paiiing, enlaiging, and impioving any highway 
or public footpath in the county, though it is not 
a main load , and it may purchase or take over 
bridges not county budges, and erect new bridges, 
and maintain, lepair, and improve them Ihe c osts 
for all these ])m prises aic chargeable to the gcmeial 
county ac'count. 

HINDI: PALMIIR’S ACT.— This was an Act of 
Parliament, passed in 1869, which came into force 
in 1870, under which the priority which specialty 
debts igv) formerly enjoyed over simple contract 
debts ill the case of the administration of the estate 
of a deceased peison was abolished (Sec 
Administration oi< Assf.ts.) 

HIKE. — This term signifies — 

(1) Wageii for service- ; or 

(2) The price paid for the tcinpoiary use of 
anything 

lUHE-PUIlCUASE.— A hire-purchase agreement 
generally consists of the following six elements: (1) 
an agreement by the owner of the chattels to let 
them on hire to the hirer ; (2) an agreement by the 
hirer to hire them with (he right ultimately to buy 
them at a fixed pn/. e jiayable by agreed instalments ; 

(3) an agieement by the hirer to pay the purchase 
price % instalments, which instalments are regarded 
merely a.s payments for the hire of the chattels iii 
the event of the piircha<^e not benng completed; 

(4) a provision that on payment of the agiecd 
piirclkiso price, the ihattels become the property 
of the hirer, and until such payment, they remain 
the property of the original owner ; (5) a piovision 
Uiat if the hirer m.ikes default in punctual payment 
of liny of the agreed instal.nents, or c omnuts any 
other breach of the hiring agreement, or becomes 
bankrupt, etct, the owner may seize and le-takc 
possessicin of (he chattels, and put an end to the 
nire-puicha^e' agreement and retain foi himself all 
moheys received up-to-date; anti (6) prcniMons 
for the piotcction and maintenance of the si.bjcct- 
inattcr of the agreement, eg, an uiulertaking by 
the liiicr at his own expense to keep the chattels 
insurccl against damage by fire, and to keep and 
maintain them in gi'iod repair and condition. 

The above are the usual elements, but, as the 
name " hire-purchase " implies, the only essential 
elements are an a^itcinofit to hire, coupled wnth the 
right to purchase under cgjtain conditions. The 
lurer is under no obligation to purchase, but he has 
the light to purchase if certain conditions are com- 
plied with, and the owner is under an obligation to 
sell. A very large amount of business is transacted 
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by means of hire-purchase agreements, especially 
in the supply of furniture and machinery, but 
besides being used for the hire and purchase of 
goods, they are often used as a method of borrowing 
on security, and questions frequently anse whether 
a hire-purchase agreement is not a bill of sale and 
subject to the statutory restrictions of a bill of sale. 

A document which is a hire-purchase agreement and 
nothing else is not within the Bills of Sale Acts at 
all. The title of the oiiginal owner to the chattels 
does not depend on the hinng agreement — he must 
have had a title to the goods before he purported 
to agree to let them out or sell them. It is only 
when the owner of the goods has to rely on the 
alleged hinng agreement as proving his title that 
the alleged hinng agreement may be held m law 
to be a bill of sale. 

According to the definition clause in the Bills of 
Sale Acts, the expression “ bill of sale ” includes 
licences to take possession of personal chattels as 
security for any debt ; and since there is generally 
a clause in a hire-purchase agreement empowering 
the owner to seize and le-take pos'^^ssion of the 
chattels on default by the hirer in paying the instal- 
ments and in certain other events, it is often con- 
tended that a hire-purchase agreement is a bill of 
sale and void because it is not registered, and is not 
in the foim required by the Act of 1882 Thus, 
if A is the owner of oertam furniture and requires 
a loan of ;^150 from B, but is unwilling to give 
B a bill of sale, he would purport to sell his 
furniture to B for ;^150, and thereupon B would 
pay A the /;150 and at the same time agree to let 
out the furniture to A on the hire-purchase system, 
say. at four quarterly payments of £50, so that on 
payment of the fourth quarterly instalment (;^200 
in all), the fuunture is to berome A's property, and 
until payment of the whole ;^200 it remains B’s 
property. In a case of this kind it is for the court 
or jury to decide what is the true bargain between 
the parties — if the real transaction is a loan upon 
sccuiity and the alleged hiring agreement contains 
a hccnce to seize the chattels in default of punctual 
payment of any instalment as it becomes due, the 
document is a bill of sale and void in respect of the 
chattels contained theicin, by Sec. 8 of the Act 
of 1882, if not registered as a bill of sale; and if 
the agieement is not in the form of the Act of 1882, 
it is void altogether (-.eo Sec. 9 of the A( t of 1882). 
But although many lure-purchase agi cements are 
mere devices for loans upon secmity, where the fact 
is clearly establi.shed that the transa^ction is one of 
hit e-purchase only, no registration or compliance 
with any statutory foim is necessary. Thus, if A 
really intended to sell his furriiturt outnght to B 
for ;^150. and B paid A the ;^150 and asked A to 
allow the furniture to remain on A’s premises for a 
fortnight until he could make arrangements foi dis- 
posing of it, and if before the expiraUon ot the fort- 
night A ollercd to re-purchase the furniture of B 
for /200, provided he would allow him to pay for it 
by^four quarterly instalments of £50 each, and make 
^se of it in the meantime, the Utter arrangement 
would be purely a hirc-purrhase agreement and per- 
fectly vahd. Several other devices have been 
adopted to carry out a loan on security without a 
rcgii^ered bill of sale by means of a lure-purchase 
agreement, e g., a landlord distrains on A s furnitim^ 
• for £100 arrears of rent and sells ; B buys it for £100, 
and lets it out on a l)^rc-purchasc agreement to A--if 
the transaction really, was that B lent A £100 on the 
security of his furmturo to enable him to pay his 
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(facsimile of 


hiee-furchase agreement) 


THIS AGREMMT made the 2Snd day of AiJcU 19 botwoen John 
Jones of 395 Chectpslde in the County of Loruiou Pjanoforto Dealer 
(hereinafter called "the owner") of tlm one i>ar! and James f, mi th 
of 794 North Street Ipswieli in tin; County of Sut'rolk Solioitor’a 
Clerk (hereinafter called "the hirer”) of the othin' iiart 


WITNESSETH that the owner acreee at Mie roqrier-i- of t lie hirer 
to let on hire to the hirer a pianoL'oi'te No. maker i’niutz 

and Co . 


••AND in consideration thereof the hirer aiaan a an Ponown:-- 

1. That lie will i^ay to the owner on the datt' oP llu' ona.iiinp; 
of this aq;reefnent a sum of <C1. an(i a furtlier sum op .PI on Uie i'.faid 
day of ea«h month after the SSnd drty of A]ri] JS _ the fiist of 
such additional sums to be paid on tlic CSnd May 19 

2 . That he will keep and preserve the sand inanol'orto fr'om 
injury of all kind whatever (dama/u) by tire Int'ludfel). 

5. That ho will keep tlie sa,id pjnnoi’orto in the liii'er’f' own 
custody at tlie address aliove fnven v i . VCd Norldi Sda cf-t iienvich 
and that ho will not roiriove tlie srimf' or* permit or s.uPhn- t.iie samo 
to 1)0 rcjmoved Pr-om Ihr; said adih’oss v/ithout the [jrevious consent 
of the ownrn* such consent to b(‘ yiven i n .wi'i tin/’; . 

4. That in case the hii-or* does not duly perform the con- 
ditions of this aa:roomont the owncu' may without [)r(\iudK;e to any 
of r'is rifdits under* tliir; afqrooment tonmina.to the lilrin/’; a!id 
retaj<:e j)osst ssion of the said instraariont. And for t.liis ])i1r];)0S0 
the hirer lioiahiy /yives leave and lio-enco to Uie owuen- and his 
ap’onts or servants to enter in and ujion any premises occupied by 
the hirer or* of whicli the hirer* is tenant ^o retake p^osnutssion of 
the said inL;tru*nen{ v/itliout hi'iri/’: ]ial)]e to any suit indictment 
or 0 tiler pr^ocoed i nr;; by the iiirer or any oikj cja.jmjnf{ nndrn-^^lie 
said hirer. 


5 . Tliat if the hiring horoty (u-eaduru sdiall be l.c-j^ini runted by 
the hirer as is hereinafter pr’oviaed a.nd iP ihf; rui i d fdanof'orte 
is returned to the owner- the hi'ser shall r-e?iiain liahlr' to the 
owner for Pmy arreai'S oP hi'S'^uj; to the d.ato of s.iu-h r’otan-ri cund 
shall not in any caso vVh.'itev fU* *1)0 onti tied t(; any,f‘laim allowance 
cr’edit or set-oiT in rospocL of any [)'!;/m<un^ or i-c./iRfai ts pro- ' 
viously made. 

AND' in further consideration tiioi'oof tin. uwfinr a(5ree3 ac 
follows 
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Thf,t the hirer may at any time terminate the said hiring 
)y delivering up the said pianoforte to the owner , 

2. That if the hirer shall punctually pay 'the full sum of 
£40 by inistalmenis as hereinbefore provided viz. £1 on the date. 
Df the signini^: of this agreement and thirty-nine monthly in- 
stalments of i:i each on the 22nd day of each succeeding month 
(or if the said sum of £40 shall have been paid at a date prior 
to that upon which the last instalment shall fall due) the said 
pianoforte shall become the sole and absolute property of the 
lirer . 

AM) the owner and the hirer hereby mutually agree that** 
anles.s and until the full sum of £40 is paid according to the 
terras hereinbefore set out the said pianoforte shall be and shall 
continue to be the sole property of the owner. 

t 

AS WlTh^isS the hands of the said parties the day and the 
^ear first above written. 


WITNESS 

THOMAS BPOWN 


(Signed) JOHN JOHKG 
JAMES SMITH 


39 Old Town Fields 
Ipswich 
Builder 


(As to Stamp, see the article refeireci la) 
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rent, the hire-purchase agreement js void as against 
a judgment creditor of A— in other words, a ju(ig. 
ment creditor of A could seirr the furnituie in exei u- 
tion, although as between A -and 13 the furniture is 
said to belong to B If. again, A wants to bu> some 
goods for ;^500 and has no money to pay for them, 
and wishes to borrow the money from 13, who 
refuses to lend except upon se(untv. and thereu{H)n 
an arrangement is made that B will buy and i)av 
for the gCKxis in his own name, anti let them out on 
a hire-purchase agreement to A, the court would 
hold that the true nature of the transaction was a 
loan to A on the security of the goods included in 
the birc-pui chase agreement, and the agieenient to 
be valid would require registration as, and must be 
in the statutory form of, a bill of sale. 

If** hire-purchase agreement does not lontaiu a 
clause declaring that the goods belong to the 
original owner until payment of tlie final instalment, 
but gives the original owner power to seize and lake 
possession of the goods on default in payment of 
any instalment, the document would be a bill oi 
sale and re(^uir|^ registration. In the absen< c of the 
above provision, the property in the goods would 
pass to the purchaser on delivery, and he would 
merely owe the instalments as they become due. 
and the licence to seize would be a licence to take 
possession of personal chattels as a securitv foi a 
debt within the express words of Sci^tion 4 of the 
Bills of Sale Act, 1878. 

It IS very impoilant also to have a (lause in the 
hire-purchase agreement giving the hiier the oj)tioa 
to determine the hiring at any momi'nl, and pioxid- 
ing that he is under no further liability to pay any- 
thing after the then current instalment. In the 
absence of a clause to this eltect, the hirer W'ould 
be regarded as a purchaser of the cliattels, and he 
would also, by viitue of the Factors Acts, be able 
to give a good title', if he sold or pledged tlii'in, to a 
bond fide purchaser or pledgee, so that the oiiginal 
owner would not be able to recover thc'm, and his 
sole remedy w'ould be under the hirc-jnirchase agree- 
ment against the hirer llic impoitaiue of this 
clause IS very cleaily shown by a comparison 
between the two leading cases on hire- jnit chase 
agreement, viz, Lee v. Butlcf, 1893, 2 Q B. 318, 
and Helby V. Mattheivs, 1895, AC 471 

When the hirer of goods becomes bankiupt, the 
question often arises whetlier they still belong to 
the ongmal owner or can be claimed by the biink- 
rupt's trustee. By the Fankruf tcv Act the tiusfee 
ia entitled to all ^jods wluch at the commem eiiu nt 
of the bankiuptcy arc m tlie i^osscssion, order, or 
disposition of the bankrupt by the consent and pci-, 
mission of the tru«* ownei uiiciei sue h circ uinst.inces 
that he is the icputcd owner thereof Tlie goods 
above referred to arc limited to goocls for the pur- 
pose of or connected with the puijioses of the bank- 
rupt’s trade or busine.ss. When, theicfore, a trailer 
becomes bankrupt and he has in his {lossessior ^'oods 
in the way of his trade bought under a hire pii i n.i e 
agreement, they become the property of the 1. iistee 
in bankruptcy. The^e are, liowcver, several \irell-* 
known exceptions to tlus lulc Whcic there is a 
general well-known custom of letting out goods on 
hire, this doctrine of reputed owncrshij) does not 
apply. Thus it is quite usual for hotels to be pro- 
vided with furniture on the hire-purchase system, 
and if the ^oprietor became bankrupt his trustee 
could aot Claim the furnituic lo;^ the creditors if 
the fact was that, according to the agreement 
between the proprietor, and the vendor of the 
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furniture, the furnituie was to remain the property 
of the vendor until payment ol the Inst oi the 
instalments of the purchase ]>iiie. Similarly, in 
the c<\se of punting inachinciy let out on lure to a 
punter or a g.is engine let out to a fattory. 
Chattels let out on hue are liable to be .st'iri^l niuier 
a distress bv the landloid against the hirer , and 
the Law of l)istU“,s Amendinent A(t. 1908, tliough 
it protests to a l.iige extent the goods ot siiangeis, 
makes no alteiation in ilu' ('•hi biw where the goods 
aie lured by the tenant, but if Ihi'v ate hired hv a 
pei.son who is not the tenant ol the piemises dis- 
trained upon, they are now pioti cted iiotn seizute. 
\\ hei e the hirer has paid ncaily all the instalmenls, 
and ver^ lit lie inoi e has to he jiaid before' he bcH ouics 
the ownei of the (halteN, his bi'nel'u lal inlcMest 
mulei the hiring agieement may Ix' ol some value, 
and if an exeuition is levK'd against the huer, the 
shciitf IS at hbeity to sell the mteiest of the hirer 
and give a good title to tiu* juik baser, unless tlu'iet 
IS some expu'.ss provision in tlie hiK'-purt ha-ie ugreo- 
ment w'hu h t.ikes away this light To sateguaul the 
ongmal owner, it is custoinaiy to inseit a ( lause in 
the hne-j)ui( base agiconienl, giving hun jiowei to 
seize and t e-take po.s.session of tlu' gdlM let (;n hue 
in the event of execution or didnss being h'VU'd 
against the hiier, or in Die event of the hirer 
attempting to .sell or disjiose of the goods entrusted 
to him llut if the l.indloul disti.iins before, tlie 
owner le-takis pos.session, the title ol the landlord 
IS supciioi to that of the true owner, jsoMded tliat 
the hiiei IS disti. lined upon as the tenant of tho 
landlord If the liner is not the leiiiiiit against 
whom the <hstress is being levied, the hired goods, 
though on th<‘ ])n‘mises <listtame(i u])on, (aiuiot ho 
sc.zed i)y the landloid In tho case of an ^ixcKUtion 
against the luil|r, tlu sheiill cannot .sell the lined 
goods, for until the p.iyment of llu' Imal inslahncnt 
they belong to the hi igmal owner , but, as explained 
above, where the terms of the hiring agreement do 
not i^rcvent it, he can .sell the beneficial interest 
of the hirer in the hired goods, e g , where ten out of 
twelve instalments have been paid, he (an f'll tho 
goods subject to the liability of pa\pig the two last 
instalments. If the hirer of goods, befoi e he has jiaid 
the final instalment, ])ini)oits to sell them,* or 
emjrloys an auctioneer to sell them, the ongmal 
owner (provided the agicc^nent sli])ulale.s tliat the 
goods leinain the jiropei ty of the original owner 
until payment of the final inslalmcnt, and tliat <he. 
hirer has the ojition o^deterimnmg lIu' liiimg agree- 
ment <it any time) is ('utith'd to n'(o\'< i the value 
of the goods frdin the pnrchas( r oi auiliuncci as 
damages lor conversion, il lliey .iie not n, turned l6^ 
him on dem.md in the same way, if llic goods aie 
jdedged, till' tiue lAvncr tan obtain 1U(,‘ value of 
them from the jrledgec. .dthough the latter tof^k 
them 111 go(;il l.uth and without notice • 

I he own i of good^ let out on line may assig^/ 
his intei 4 ra in th'-in, and after Ihe assignee has 
given ikAk e of the .i^signmcnt to the hirer, the 
assignee i <in (uiface from the hirer jiayinent of the 
^inTlalnicnts as the bccoiiK due, but if, as ns usual, 

. tlu' hiring agrecmciii. ontanio a hynce to seize the 
g'xxbs in dciaiilt of jainctual payment o/ the instal- 
ments,- this licence to seize ( annot be assigned,* 
Sometimes the goods let out-ton liffc c, e g . a gas- 
e ngir*, or trade rnachinciv, partake of the nature 
cf lixtures and consequently become subjei t to the 
law apphcalile to fixtures FixTfires are movable 
ai tides fixed to the ground or wiil, or t() a house or 
utlijer building, i ^is usual for trade machinery, when 
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let out on hire, to be attached to the building by 
screws and or inserted into the ground, so as to 
make it lirm and steady, with the result that it 
becomes what the law knows as a fixture , and if the 
land and building which contains the hired machinery 
is rnortj^ged by the hirer, the mortgagee is entitled 
to the mai luiuTy as against the original owner. 
Whether a chattel is a fixture or not is a question 
of fact, and depends on the sj>e( lal ( irt urnstames of 
each case. Where a laige number of chairs were let 
out on the hireqiurrbase system to be used in a 
hippodrome, and in consequom e of the regulations 
ot the local autliority they were screwed down to the 
floor, it was held that they did not bei ome fixtures, 
and the mortgagee of the building and fixtures was 
not entitled to them as against the original owner. 

In order to obviate risks of this kincl, it is desir- 
able to msc'rt in hire-purchase agreements of 
chattels whu h may become fixtures a declaration 
that the premises in which the chattels are to be 
placed are free from any mortgage, incumbrance, or 
c.harge, and an undertaking by the hirer to give, say, 
one month's notice of his intention to mortgage, 
and that on receq)t of sucli notice the owners are 
to have the right to determine the hiring (See also 
Bankruptcy (Order and Disposition), Bill of 
Sale, Distress, Ivxecution, I-'actors Act, 
Fixtures, Infants, and Married Women.) 

The stamji duty foi hiie-])iirrhasc agi cements 
simply under hand is 6d. When under seal, the 
stamp duty is, as in the case of a deed, 10s Ihcsc 
duties were first imposed by the Finam e Act, 1907 
lURKR.— i he person who hues anything 
niTiiE. - A small haven. 

H0« — (Sec Foreign Wek.his and Mi:asures— 
China.) 

HOCK.— A light, white, Rhine wine, either still 
or sparkling, swi'et or dry. It owes its name to 
Hoclihoim, one of the importanv centres of wine 
manufacture in the Rhine district 

HOdSHEAO.— 1 lus word w,is employed formeily 
to denote a measuie of < apat ity, but as all li(|uid 
moasup.monts ate now made m gallons, it has lost 
Its foi mer sigm,fli ance, and it is used to di‘signatc 
any huge wisk The hogsluMd, m wine nuMsuie, 
contains G3 gallons, while in beer and ale measure 
there arc only 54 gallons. In the T'nitcd States 
it IS still usc<l as a measure for Iniuids, equal to 
63 gallons A hogshead of tobacco vanes in 
Uitlgrent States horn about 750 to 1,200 lbs. The 
word is su[) posed to mean ox-’u'ad, not hogshead. 

HOLD. — fhe hollow interior of a ship which is 
used for the storage of cargo 

HOLDER (OF DILL OF EXCHANOE).— The 

primary and obvious meaning of this term is the 
pel sou into, whose possession a bill of exehange 
(and, of eourse, this unludis a eheijue or a pro- 
missory note) falls the hedtler may )><' the p.ivee, 
an indorser, (»i the beaiei 

There are three kinds of holdeis to. be ehs- 
tinguishcd ; (1) The simple Holder of the bill , (2) 
the holder for value ; and (3) the holder in <lue 
course. The last two named are considered in 
sepal ate articles 

The position of the simple holeU‘r is tins : He 
'(annot sue any person cm the bill subsequent to 
the last indor.so.. when value was given, unless he 
himself has given value for it , but then he is more 
than the holder — he is a holder for value. 

Unless the bill indorsed and made payable to 
the holder, the holder need not indoisc it upon a 
transfer by him to another person. And if he 


transfers it without indorsement, he is not liable 
upon the bill in any case, although if the bill is 
given in settlement of an antecedent debt or if the 
bill IS not intended to be a final settlement between 
the jiarties, he may be liable upon the consideration 
if the bill IS not paid. When the bill is made pay- 
able to the order of, or is indor.sed payable to the 
order of a person, the transferee has a right to 
demand the indorsement of the holder upon such 
transfer. 

As in all other cases, the holder of a bill cannot 
obtain any title to the same by or through a forged 
signature or indorsement. 

Again, a mere holder of a bill may convert what 
IS a blank indorsement into a special indorsement 
Ihis IS done by the holder writing his own name 
above that of the last indoiser, with a directing to 
the effect that the bill must be paid to the order of 
himself or to fhe ordei of some other person. 

When the holdei of a bill receives payment of 
the same from an indorser, he must give up the 
bill tq the indoiser who pays. This indorser has 
then all the lights of the holder from whom he 
received it. 

HOLDER FOR VALUE. — A holder for value of a 
bill of exchange is definc’d by Section 27 of the 
Bills of Exchange Act, 1882 — 

" (2) Where value has at any time been given 
for a bill the holder i.s deemed to be a holder for 
value as regards the acceptor and all parties to 
the bill who became jiaities prior to such time. 

" (3) Where the holder of a bill has a lion on it, 
arising either fiom contract or by implication of 
law, he is deemed to be a holder for value to the 
extent of the sum for which he has a lien.” 

By Secdion 30 — 

“ (I) Every party whose signature appears on 
a bill IS pnmd facte deemed to have become a 
jiarty thereto for value ” 

A holder for value can always sue upon a bill of 
exchange, but he me urs no liability personally if 
it afterwards gets into other hands, unless he has 
indorsed it 

-Although value is ahvays presumed in the case 
of a bill of exchange, it is open to any party w’ho is 
chargecl to show that no value has, in fact, ever 
been given at all. A holder, therefore, who can 
prove value at anv time is in a bettor position than 
a mere holder. But he is not m so safe a position 
as the holder in due course {g v ). 

If a bill IS ])ayab»e to a hohler for value or his 
order, he must indorse it upon a transfer If it is 
a bill payable to bearer, he need not indorse it, 
but as a transferee by delivcrv he warrants to his 
immediate transferee that the bill is what it 
purports to be and will be met m due course. 

HOLDER IN DUE COURSE.— Of all holders of a 
bill of exchange, the holder in due course occupies 
the best position He corresponds to what was 
known, before the passing of the Act of 1882, as 
the ‘‘ bond fide holder for value.” 

By the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882 (Sec. 29), a 
holder in due course is defineu as follows — 

” (1) A holder in due course is a liolder ' -ho 
has taken a bill, complete and regular on the face 
of it, under the following conditions, namely — 

" (rt) That he became the holder of it before 
it was overdue, and without notice that it had 
been pieviously dishonoured, if such w'as the 
fact ; 

” (ft) That he took the bill in good faith and 
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for value, and that at the time the bill 
negotiated to him he had no notice of any 
defect in the title of the perstin who negotiated 
it. 

“ (2) In particular, the*title of a person who 
negotiates. a bill is defective within the meaning 
of tliis Act, when he obtained the bill, or the 
acceptance thereof, by fraud, duress, or forte and 
fear, or other unlawful means, or for an illegal 
consideration, or when he negotiates it in brea< h 
of faith, or under such circiimslauLes as amount 
to a fiaud. 

“ (3) A holder (whether for value oi not) who 
derives liis title to a bill through a hold< r in due 
course, and who is not himself a i)aity to any 
fraud or illegality aflecting it. has all the rights 
of that holdci in due (ourse as regaids the 
. a^teptor and all parties to the bill jirior to that 
holder." 

A payee docs not come witlun the (lelinilion of a 
holder in due course (see ss 1, abo\e), as the lull 
is not complete until it is indoised by the pa\ee 
Again, by Section 30 — 

" (1) Kvei^' party whose signature apjusiis on 
a bill IS prtmd /ucte deemed to have betonn' a 
party theieto for value 

" (2) Every holdtu of a lull is punid ftutc 
deemed to be a holdci in due (ouise, but if in 
an action on a bill it is admitted or juovi'd that 
the acceptance, issue, or subseipient negoti.ition 
of the lull 13 affected with fraud, duitss, oi force 
and feat, or illegality, the burden of pi oof is 
shifted, unless and until the holder jiroves that, 
subsequent to the alleged fraud or illegality, 
value has in good faith been given for the bill " 
The term "in good faith" used to cause gieat 
trouble , but now by the Act of 1882, the term has 
a statutoiy meaning, and it is thus defined in 
Section f)0 — 

" A thing is deemed to be done in good faith, 
w’itlun the meaning of this Act, where it is, in 
fact, done honestly, whether it is done negligently 
or not " 

Section 38 deals with the rights of a holder — 

" The rights and powers of the holder of a lull 
arc as follows — 

" (I) He mav sue on the bill in Ills own name : 

" (2) Where he is a holder in due course, he 
holds the bdl free from any defect of title of 
jirior parties, as well as from mere jicrsonal 
defences available to prior parties among them- 
selves, and may eiffon e fuiymcnt against all 
jiaitics liahl/j on the lull : 

" (3) Whore Ins title is defective, (a) if lie 
negotiates the bill to a holder in due ( ours(^ 
that holder obtains a good and complete title 
to the bill ; and (h) if he obtains payment <>f 
the bill the person who pays him in due ( onisc 
gets a valid discharge for the lull.” 

The position of the holder in due cours< .s > 
important, that it has been considered lu-i c- ry to 
give the Sections dealing w’lth him in fii" i ut 
shortly, it may oe slated to be as follow's : A bilj 
IS m the hands of pai ty It is quite icg ilift* on 
the face of it, and there is nothing to 'realc the' 
sli^test suspicion of any kind whatever 'Jlie 
holder transfers it for value 3 he transferee btv.orncs 
the holder in due course. He tan sue any pe ’f n 
who is a party to it. He cannot be met by any 
such defences as no consideration, duress, fraud, 
etc. His title is complete, and tht? mere production 
of the bill is sufficient to establish his case if he ha 


to take legal proceedings. And if he sues any of • 
the intermediate ivaities, who may have indorsed 
the bill without rcuiivmg anv value, there is no 
answer to his claim 

In one way, and one way cuily. > an he be 
defeated If the' bill contains u foiged or 

unauthoiised signature, the holdc-r in du^ course 
cannot claim at all thiough that signature. He 
may have his rcuiiedv against paitus sid)sec|iu‘nt 
to the foiged signatuie. but h(' lias none ag.'unsi the 
pel son whose signatuie has been loigetl or against 
am person whose nanu' appeals piior theielo 
llOIJUNfi on.- Holding out , in a gcMiei al sense, 
consists in a pei son’s juetcnding to tniupv a 
position whidi is not his by light, and whnh tends 
to deleave the public by le.uiing tluan to assume 
something vvhu h i^ noi, stiutly speaking, ijuito 
tine Anv pet.son who tluis plates himsell m .sin h 
an <‘quivocal ixisition may lender himsell liable for 
al] the < onso<pieiu es which wcudd follow' if Iho 
assunu'cl position was aitually oimpied by liim. 
Ihe term is most commonlv met with in i onnei tion 
with partnei ships, wliei*' .f )>eison who is not in 
reality a paitnei in a turn does somelhmg which 
entitles thi* outside woild to .issume that he is not 
altogeth<*r independent ot it Ihe lialulilv ot a 
jierson thus ” holding out " is staled in se< tion 14 
of the P.utneishij) Ad, 1830 — 

“(I) Ivveiv <mo who by words spoken or 
written, or by (ondmt repiesents himsc'lf, or 
who knowingly sndcis himself (o lie i ( ])j esenled, 
as a partms in a jiaitieular turn, is liable as a 
j)ai tiler to any one who lias on the f.iith of any 
sudi represenlatum given (ledit to the fiim, 
vvhethci the reiuesentation has or has not been 
made oi < oinmuim ated to the peison so giving 
(ledit by or with the knowled(’,e of fh» appaient 
paitnei making the lejireseni jfion oi sutteiing it 
to be made 

"(2) Provide*! that where after a paitnei's- 
death the partnei ship business i.s (onlimied in 
the old film’s name, tlie (ontmuod use of that 
name oi of the deceased jiarlrier’s name as part 
thereof shall not of itsdf make his execl^tois or 
administrators, c'statc or effectst liable for any 
paitnersliip debts contiaded after Ins death’' 
(See Nominal Paktni r ) 

— (See Hank Holidavs ) 

HOLLAND. —Fosllion, Area, and Popiilalion. 
Holland, or the Met hei lands, lies to the west of 
(lermanv, and lo tlie north of Pelgmni, witl#the 
Nc^rth Sea on its •cvestesn and noitliern sides, 
lutwiin latitude 3“ 25' (.'st and 7' 12' < .ist , and 
l.ililiidi StJ” 15' noith and 55' 32' uoKli Jls 
Is P2, 781 scpnaii' mtli s, .t^(l the king/loni is, Ihere- 
toi ( , idiont I WK ( iln si/.e ol VoiKsliiit, which has 
an aica ol 8,017 qiniic niih s AccoPling^tp the- 
c ( n ais ol (OIHlhi popiikit ion ol 1 loll.utd is a 111 t le 
ovc I (>,77()(»tMl . •, ^ 

'Ihe soiit hcTiimost j'oint c)n the coast is du*e 
c .ist of* Ivani'-gatc', ^ tlie n<ji 1 lie ) nmost of the 
Idisiiui Idamls IS dii' cast of fnnrisby, wlule the 
mouth c)t the' /ii;>dc-t Zee' i-> opposite* the entrance to 
the Wash Much 'tin <</ mtry is really the delta of 
the Hhuie, Maas {dense*), .nid ^oiicldl, and it is to 
its po'dtion at the rnoulh of these nvers and th<; , 
consec^iicrit e.ise of c ommnnn atnui with the larget* 
pojmlation living in vvestciif Ku'lPtpe, on the one 
iiaml, ami of the* {iresem^' cif the sea on the other, 
•that Holland o'W'cs its importayee The history of 
the country emphasises this fact When at 
the end of the fifteenth century the Portuguese 
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discovero^l the sea route to India via the Cape of 
Good Hope, they felt assured of the monopoly of 
the trade Ijetwcen In<Iia and Euiope by that route. 
Owing, liovvever, to the inconvenient position of 
Lisbon foi tint th- western and central Europe, much 
tralfii- went via Holland with such jirolit to the 
Dut(h ^hat they were able almost completely to 
sujiplant the Portuguese m the East Indies with 
their own ships, ami much of this part of the world 
still rcuiaiiis in tluir hands. 

Cliinufe. Whih' the winters are longer and more 
se\eic than in luigland, the climate, owing to the 
nearness of the North Sea, acioss which blow the 
prevailing winds, may bo described as eijuable and 
moist. In winter the canals are frozen and traffic 
is ( an led on cm the k.c. 

Relief and Rivers. As it is to-day, Holland is a 
monument of human energy working in conjunction 
with natural forces. For ages the rivers that enter 
the sea hetc bremght down vast quantities of clay 
«and sand, thus forming banks in the shallow seas 
otf the shoic, gradually enclosing more or less com- 
pletely aieas flooded only at high water. By 
extending and strengthening these natural barriers 
80 as to em lose completely the areas from the sea, 
a larger and larger country was formed. These low- 
lying distrii ts, called Polders, have, on account of 
their lowness, no natural drainage, and are-liable 
to be flooded from the higher land, and even from 
the sea. 'I'o prevent this, great care is bestowed on 
tlie protecting dykes, and the water winch accumu- 
lates IS punij'cd out, to a great extent, by wind 
power, fur which the country, on account of its 
nearness to the sea, and the flatness of the land, is 
particularly adapted Altogether, the area reclaimed 
and lying at ot below the sca-lcvcl amounts to one- 
third of Mie whole country. In these regions the 
rivers and canals at e above the sun ounding country, 
and are kept in by strong embankments, 'the < on- 
trolling centre of the water and canals is at Arnhem, 
fiom whuh the whole of the low-lying districts 
could be flooded, if necessary, in lime of war. 

Along the whole of the (oast from the mouth of 
the Rhine to the Znyder Zee is a line of sand dunes, 
mostly natiual, but in ji.irts artificially stiengthciicd, 
which jirotect the low-lymg lands from the sea. 
This line, broken in places, runs noilhward to the 
Znyder Zee, and then castw'aid through the Frisian 
Islands, and southward through the islands of Zee- 
land, The Znyder Zee rcjiresents what much of 
Ho’land would be like if the sea weic allowed to 
flood the lowlands, while the draining of the sea 
w’ould be but the extension of the polders. To the 
north-east ot the Zuyder Zee are some hills rising 
' to a height ot nearly 300 T. Tlicsc form the highest 
part of the country, except where, in the isolated 
portion nciv Belgium, are some hills rising to about 
1,000 ft. 

The local liyers are small and unimjiortant. 
'I he Waal and the Lek, distributaries of the Rhine, 
carry four-fifths of the river trade of the country, 
and are international vvatciways. Beside the great 
network ot canals for drainage and also for barge 
traffic, there are a number of ship canals for vessels 
drawing from K' to 25 ft, of water. The North 
Holland Canal joins Amsterdam with Heldcr at the 
entrance to the Zuyder Zee. This is less used now 
than formerly, olace the making of the North Sea 
Ship Canal, which joins Amsterdam with the North 
Sea at Ijmuiden. It is 26 ft. deep, and bnng.i 
Amsterdam within 15 miles of the North Sea The 
New Waterway is the canal between the sea and 


Rotterdam. Near the mouth is the Hook of Hol- 
land. The South Beveland Canal leads to the 
Scheldt, and the Merwede Canal (lOJ ft. deep) joins 
Amsterdam with Vreeswijk on the Lek, and thence 
with Gornichen (Gorkura) on the Waal. The King 
William Navigation Canal leads from the Zuyder Zee 
to Groningen, and there aic also canals between 
Groningen and Harlingen ; and Groningen and 
Deifzijl on the Dollart. This latter is now being 
deepened with a view to the greater development 
of Dclfzijl 

Productions. Twcnty-six per cent, of the country 
is devoted to agriculture, most of the agricultural 
land being of exceptional fertility. Thirty-six per 
< cut. IS grazing land, 7 per cent, forest, and 20 per 
cent, waste This waste land consists chiefly of 
Drenthe, Overijssel, and Gclderland, the largest 
stretch being i3ourtanger Moor on the bordfts of 
Germany, On the sandy soils, the chief crops are 
rye, buck-wheat, and potatoes, and on Ihef.lay soils, 
hops, sugar beet, tobacco, and wheat. The best 
grazing land is in the polders. Bulb-growing is car- 
ried cn on the geest or sandy sojl along the edge of 
the maishes. 'J he small quantity of/'oal produced is 
mined in Limburg, where most of the mines belong 
to the State. In spite of this small output, there 
aie a number of manufactures in Holland. Textiles 
are manufactuied in Overijssel and North Brabant. 
Metal goods and agricultural implements arc made 
at various centres, after whu h come paper, leather, 
chemicals, sugar, sjiiccs and margarine. 

The People and (iovernmrnt. There arc three 
peoples in Holland, each with its own language 
or (iialc(.t, but using Dutch as a lommon language, 
at any rale in ( ultiired circles There are Frisians, 
in the north, in bnesland ; Saxons in the cast and 
north-east ; and Fianks m the south Holland has 
existed with its present boundaries since 1830, when 
the southern states revolted and foimecl the new 
country of Belgium, although this was not recog- 
nised internationally until the Tieaty of London m 
Apnl, 1839 The government is a limited monarchy. 
The < \ciutive poNsei ot ih<' Miveieign is vested m 
a responsible Council of Ministers. The legislative 
afl<uis ate dealt VMth by the l^uluunent, a btates- 
('.eiKuai, which consists of lwo*( hambeis, the lower 
alone h.iving the iiKht to initiate' new bills 

The country is divided into eleven provinces, 
each governed by its own Parliament, or Pro- 
vincial States and a Royal Commissioner. For local 
affairs there are 1,123 communes, each with its own 
counwl presided ovlt by the mayor or burgomaster. 

Tlu' provinces aie -Xoith Brabant, Guelders, 
South Holland, Noitli Holland, Zerlaud, Utrecht, 
•'I ie-.lan(l, Oveiijssel, GroniiiKeu, Drenthe, and Lim- 
burg Ihe jiopulalion is densest in the south-west, 
and lea-it (h'lise in the north-east 

There is ( ompletc religious freedom, but the royal 
family and the bulk of the population belong to the 
Reformed Church. Education is compulsory 
between the ages* of six and thirteen. 

Principal Towns. Amsterdam (650,000) is the 
largest town and the commercial centre of the 
cou.dry with an exchange and money market, and 
• a large amount of shipping and manufactures. It 
is the chief diamond-cutting centre of the world, 
and has a university 

Rotterdam ( 50 () 000 ) owes its importance to the 
transit trade. Barges and river steamers collect 
goods and deliver them to ocean-going vessels at 
Rotterdam, returning with foreign goods for 
distribution. • 
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TU Hagw ( s Gravenhage or Den Haag) (:J00 (M)0) 
18 the seat of the Government It contains the i oval 
palaces, and is a favourite re^dential town. 

Utrecht (130,000) stands on the edge of tlie polder 
area, and is strongly fortiHcc*. It is a uni wav centie 
and market, and has a vanetv ot textiles and other 
manufactutfes. 

Groninfien (80,000) is a market for agncultutal 
produce, and a shipping centre, biang m * anal « om- 
munication with Ddlzijl on the Dollart. Harlingen 
on the Zuyder Zee, and Zwolle on the \ cs ht 1 heie 
are also smaller canals connocti-ig with the hnis in 
Germany. It has a university. 

HaarUm (70.000) is the centre oi the bulb- 
growing and cut-flower industry. 

Arnhem (6t.000) is the eontiol eentie of the 
canal system It has a large iiver traflic . and is 
the^luef market for the siiiroundmg disti’i. t 
Leyden (80,000) has a maiket wnth a large iiver 
trade, one of the fust places to rise in importance 
in Holland on account of the trade on the Khine. 
It is a university town, which still has some 
manufac-turcs of cloth and cotton 

Tilburg (55,000) manulactures linen and textiles 
Dordrecht (,^,000) has a considerable tuule in 
timber, com, and wine, 

Leeuxvarden ( 10.000). the < apital of Friesland, is a 
cattle mai ket, and trades wit h Fnglan<l via Hai hngen. 

Delft (37,000) IS a cheese and buttir maikcd It 
manufactures spices and pottery 

Sekeuiam (38,000) is a ( ora maiket, and 
manufactures Hollands gm. 

Enschede (35,000). with other towns in the soulh- 
cast, has cotton and linen maniifaduics 

Raiitvuys. 'riKnc aie ovei 2,100 miles of icilw.ivs 
in Holland of \ \ mcties (4 ft. 11. m) .gauge, all of 
whi( h are piivately owned 

Lines between the United Kingdom and 

Holland. The Coik Steamship Company — lavei- 
pool, Manchester, Glasgow, Coik, and Southam[)ton 
to Rotterdam and Amsterdam ; ihe General Steam 
Navigation Company— London to Harlingen . the 
Gibson Line Leith to Amsterdam, Harlingen, and 
Rotterdam, and Dundee to Rotterdam , the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshiic Railway— Goole to Rotteidani 
Amsteidam. and Dulfzijl ; tin- Great Central Rail- 
way — Giimsby to Rotterdam, the (heat F.astein 
Railway- Harwich to the Hook of Holland and 
Rotterdam , the Holland Steamshij) Ccmipany — 
London to Amsterdam, the Hull and Holland 
Company — Hull to Amsterdam and Hailingc n , 
the Rankinc Line-— J)un<lee .igd Grangemouth to 
Rotterdam, the dyne and lies Steamship Com- 
pany— Newcastle* to Rolteidam, the Ikitavnr 
Lino- -London to Rotteidam; the Zeeland fane 
the mail service * 

Commerce. Prior to the W'ar most of tlie tuule 
of the countiy was done with G-urnany, the United 
Kingdom, and Russia. Those sent 90 per cent 
of the imports and took 90 per cent of the exports 
Alost of the ships \vere also nnflei foreign flags, 
cinoflv British, (dermari, and Norwegian Gtir-ag 
the war Hollaiid*enjoyed cxtraordinai v pro.pentv, 
as she was not a belligerent, and was so enablc»l t<# 
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^tus iiuL a uei^gerciu, aiui was so eiiatilcgl tif HolJand, are su 

carry on trade on a scale which can only be described •*tobac( o, and tin iialf 
»rnarkablc d'hc pnnci])al exports to me United to Chmft and Borneo 
Kingdom are cotton, sugar, silk goods, iron and 
steel manufactures, margarine, leather, paoer, 
butter, cheese, and condensed milk dhc principal 
^oducts of^the United Kingdom imported into 
Holland are cotton yarn, cotton goods, machinery, 
and new ships ^ 


Prior to the outbreak of w^ar m I9l4|ithere wa.«*» 
a regular mad seuice from London tw^icc a day 
via Hushing -the moiiimg through Oiieenborough 
and the evening thiough Folkestone Although 
nstncteil at piesiurt (1920), there is Utile doubt 
Uiat Klion (.omlitioii. h.ioin,. ii„ini.-il llic ,> 1,1 
...mnunu..ilion well I,,- Si.p,,l*n.nt;irv 

m.i.K .1.,- also s,.„t via H,-lmuin ifio ti„u> ol 
r.msii IS I , 

houis to IGsttcid.o t 

Hutch Colonial PosscsslonH. The Colonial posses- 
Mons of Holland cuvupy .m .ium of about 830,000 
square mile.s, and (oiitam a population eslimatod 
at ilo.se on 50,000.009 | hey lompnso (1) the 

Dubh Fast Indus; Sumatia, lav.i, Botm-o, etc.; 

An< (^) the l)ut<h Wist Indus: Curai^ao arul 
Suimam, or Dutih (oiiana 

PomdVfinn Posilion, Area, and 

Population, ihe Dutch l-ast Indies (Ni derlandsch 
(3ost Indie) includes a vast numbe t of ol 

all sues o(T the south-uust of Asia, stieblung w'cst 
to east from longitiule 95" IC m Sumatra to the 
boundary of Ihit. h New Guinea HUh: . and 
north to south fioin th-- same point m Sii’iirntra 
740^0 0 *’^"' ^^' l.ttitude rile total ar-a is . 

irMlwir ,s iMimatol 

Thi-V .lie ,hvi,|,.,l i„i„ (I) j,„,i 
and („) the outposts— Sumatra, Borneo, tlio Riau 
Lingga Arc hipc'lago, B.inca, Bilhlon, C'elc-bes, the 
Molucca Aichipclago, the smalln Lmula Islands 
and the' west, in pan of J'apua oi Xrw (.mn.'a 
hwa Ihe most inqxul.mt o| the isLmds is 
Java, with which Madura, a smaller island to the 
north-cast, h al vajs as.soci.ited Togethei they 
h.ive an aica ol alxjiil 51,090 s,|uni(' mil, s and ,i 
population o( 35 900,909. moi «■ I h,an 1 hre,.!, mi t hs ( 1 
the whole aic hij)('lag,p of win, p lUitavui, m the 
noilh w'< si of tlie island, is 1 1,.- , pit ,il '| lu-'iskind is 
vciy volcanic, fluic being t\ceuty-live attuu' 
volcatUK's, the mud lioni which luis at vanous tinu's 
coveted the W'holt' island, makupg it t xet pi ioiiall\ 
h ilih', so that It piodmes tlie bulk ot Die agneuf- 
tmal piodiic; . Coflee, t.-a, mdigo, (iticliomf cocoa, 
ami tobacco IV'tioh'um is found i# I li. c.id 
lava h<is .d)oul 1,899 mih s of i.nlw.iv 
lianca and Ihlhton, two jsl.mds to I lie eaf) of 
Sumatra, juoduce laige miaiifities of tin 

Sumatra ih fc.test covePed. and among its fices 
IS the gutta pen ha tree Much tobatro is giowm 
Petioleum is foiiml in tlie nortli t'.ist « 

Ituimo IS mliabilc'4 by Dyafs and Kay, ms, who 
collect edible bud’s nest, gutta pen ha, dammar, ami 
other fc,»rcst piodut ts 

Celebes, the lu-althiest tof tlie islands, piodme.s 
coffee undei a fontd l.abonr s) Ttem 

The Moll'* (,as or Spue Islands he between 
Celebes arul New C.uinea . commenially tlu* most 
impoitant are .\mbovna and I.cjnla\ 

Amboy, a is the cloyc island. ”** 

l.ontau pio*liu*-> 11 .uly the wliole of the world’s 
siipjily of nuluu'gs ** 

Lxporls. Ihe < hu f (XfHuts, most <jf which go to 
Holland, are su " tea, nee, indigo, ciruhona, 
d thr I'i e expoited goes 
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l-or.niap, see isASr iNUir-s. 
d K \(, AO IS an island injithe West Indies, the 
largest c;f a group of si x.^ which together form the 
*iOlonv of Curasao, with a total aiea ol about 52 009 
square miles. The other islands af(? Bonaire ; Aruba 
the southern half of St. Martin (the northern half is 
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^ French) ; St. Eustache ; and Saba. Curasao, with 
Aruba to*the west and Bonaire (Buen Aire) to the 
east, lies in the south of the Caribbean Sea, The 
other islands he east of the Virgin Islands. 

The small town of W tllemsladt is the capital of 
the colony 

All wore flourishing in the days of smuggling and 
privateAing, and providecl vegetables and other 
supplies for sailing ships ; now most of them are 
in a depressed condition. Salt and phosphates of 
lime are expoited Large coal de]>osits <U'c known 
to exist, but thes(‘ as yet are untouched. Europeans 
and Chinese cultivate lobaico, sugar, and pepper 
f(;r c'xpoi t 

h’or map, sie Wisr Indu s 

DL'TCTi C.LIANA, or SLR IN AM. lies between 
Btitish (hiiana on the west and From h Guiana on 
the east, the boundaties being formed by the 
Coiantyn and Marowyne rivers respectively. Its 
northern coast on the Atlantic runs due east and 
west along ]>arallel (i® N for 240 miles The 
southern b«nindary reaches within two degiees of 
the iMjuator, a (listancc of about 270 miles from 
thc.coast It has an area of just over 49,000 square 
miles The sliores are low, having in parts to be 
protei ted by dykes; but, inland, successive steps 
Fad to the Tumuc Humac Mountains, on the 
southern border. The climate is hot and damp, 
with little diftcrencc of temperature throughout 
the year. It is, however, tempered by the winds 
fiom the sea Inland, the heat and clamjniess give 
use to dense forests, to which the term *' steaming " 
can sometimes be applied. Passage through these 
forests IS difficult from the fact that the rivers form 
the only roads, and, as there arc numeious falls and 
frequent floods, such travelling is dangerous. 

Industries. Sugar growing is declining; but is still 
important ; rum and molasses are also produced. 
Cocoa, coffee, bananas, rice, and maize are grown 
Some gold is found So far, only alluvial gold has 
been sought, but now crushing plants are being 
erected to deal with reefs Timber is obtained from 
the forests, and a kind of gutta percha, called 
balata^iis exported 

The People. There aic about 100,000 people, 
exclusive of nogioes living in the forests, descen- 
dants of runaw'ay slaves 'Ihe number of wlutes, 
mostly Dutch, is small. 

Paramaibo (35,000), the cajntal, stands on the 
Surinam nver, 10 miles fiom the sea, at the junc- 
tion with the Commewini^ u\er The control of the 
Colony IS in ihe hands <jf a Govc^rnor and other 
otticials appointed bv the (luc-en of Holland. Local 
affairs oie dealt with by an (dec ted body 
'O' From 1650 the country belonged to Britain. In 
1667 it wras exchanged for the colony of New 
Netherlands, now know'n as New Yoik. 

Foi* map, SVC' South America, j) 80. 

H0L0(JHA1'H.~A (Icxumcnt which is written 
Aitirely, or almost entnely, by the person wdio 
signs it. Thus, Ni hologiaph will is one^wluch is 
wntlen out entirely by thtr testator. 

It IS advisable that certain documents should 
alw’ays be hologiajfli Fen instance, it is unwise 
for the drawer ot cheque to allow any part of the 
instrument to be; m the haiuhviiting of any jierson 
other than himself. By avoiding handwri^ting of 
'' several persony.j, thc^fc is less chance of forgery 
being comnutted. ^ 

In Scotland, when a Surety signs a printed form 
of guarantee, ha sometimes writes abo\c the 
signature: “ Adopted as holograph," 


HOME CONSUMPTION.-This may refer to- 

(1) Goods which are consumed in the country in 
which they are produced ; or 

(2) Foreign goods which have been placed in a 
boncled warehouse on, importation, until the duty 
IS paid, in order that they may be brought into 
consumption. 

HOME OFFICE.— This is one of the most 
important of the State departments, as it has so 
much to do with the internal affairs of the kingdom 
It was first established in 1782, but did not practi- 
cally assume its present position until 1801. At 
the head of the establishment is the Home Secretary, 
a Member of the Cabinet of the day, who enjoys a 
salary of £5,000 per annum. Amongst his multi- 
farious and onerous duties, it may be noticed that 
he is the general means of communication between 
the Sovereign and Ins subjects ; he is respoi^ble 
for the enforcement of public order , and lie is 
also confided with the task of seeing that the rules 
made for the internal well-being of the community 
are carried into effect Although this has not been 
the invariable case during the last few years, it is 
considered highly desirable that the jiost of Home 
St'cretary should be held by a man ^'/ho is a trained 
lawyer, especially as his duties are so largely con- 
nected with the administration of the criminal law, 
and to lum is practically confided the Royal 
pri'iogative of merc y 

HOME USE ENTRY.~A Custom House document 
which IS used when dutiable goods are to be removed 
from a warehouse for home consumption. For 

form, .see CusioMs Formalities 
HONDURAS. — Honduras lies in the middle of the 
isthmus of Central America, between the Gulf of 
Honcluias in the Caribbean Sea on the north and 
Salvador and Nicaragua on the south Between 
these tw'o States it extends to Fonseca Bay on the 
Racilic. Its area is a little less than 45,000 square 
iiiilc's. <uid its jioiuil.ition IS estimated at 650,000 

re^ucicalpa (35,000), the capital, is in 14® N. 
latitude anci 87® W, longitude. 

The climate is tropical in the low-lying coast 
lands, but cooler m the higher interior, where 
Tegucicalpa is situated. 

There are extensive foresj;s and considerable 
mineral wealth, but the country is little developed 
and comniunu ations aie bad, even the short 
stretches of railway being in bad lepair. 

The principal product exported is the banana, 
grown chiefly on the Atlantic coast, and sent 
principally to the United States, with which 
country most of the tiade is earned on. The 
principal exports, in order of v. lue, are bananas, 
ores, bar silver, cattle and hides, cocoanuts, coffee, 
timber (mahogany and cedar), rubber, and gold. 
In trade with the United Kfligdom, the chief 
articles in either ditection arc coffee and cotton 
goods 

'The ports are Truxillo on the north and Amalpo, 
in Fonseca B.iy,*on the south 

There is a regular fortnightly mail service via 
Panama The time ot transit is eighteen days. 

I^RITISH HONDURAS. Bntish Honduras Ues 
along the western shore of tfie Gulf of Honduras, 
between the river Hondo on the north anc^the 
Sarstoon m the south. It has an area of 7,562 
square miles and a population of less than 40,000. 
Tiie Belize nver. at the mouth of which stands 
Belize, the capital, divides the country into a low 
northern and a hilly southern part. ^ The , forests, 
which cover the greater part of the country, supply 
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mahogany and logwood that form the bulk of the 
exj^orts Bananas aie also grown for the Tinted 
States, while cattle are reared in the luoie hilly and 
less deii'^elv vvooded legions 

Belize ( ! 1 <K)H), t li.' (,nl\ j'oi r. no hai bom 1 lir 
whole ('(rast li, low and liingtd with small islands 
so th*it all ( argoes ha\e to bi' hghiiitd foi sev, i ii 
miles 

Mails are despatched evei v Wednesday. '1 he 
time of transit is about seventeen days 
b'o) map, see Ci ntkal Ami kic \ 

IIONKV . — 1 he swee t, s\ riipy inpnd * ollei ted fiom 
flowei S by bees and d<*posited by thcmi in tin' ^ ornbs 
of their In\ts ifone) ccuisiOs niainb' cd glucose, 
earn* sugar, gnininy mattei, and watci It \aiics 
in (inalit y aw oi ding to the tlow c i s li oin whic h it is 
pro( ured, tin. age* ol the In \ es, the me t ho(l oi < \ t i ai - 
ti^fi, and the season cd the \»*ai. I he best is of a 
vei V pale yellow (oloui, which dci jtc'iis with age 
Scotland pioduces ex' client honey and so do 
C'hamounix and Naibonne, but tlu' laiges) unjcoi t 
trade is done willi TahloriiM Mcsnl, tlu Icinuntc'd 
Inpior oldaim.cl boin Iioik'n , is a tavotnilc* l>c\eiagc' 
in North bai^ipe 

HON(«. -llus I-, the name wlii< h is gi\.n b\' the 
Chinese to am factoiy Ix'lomung to iMnopcan 
men hauls m Canton lie- Hong meicliant, weng 
picwtous to till' wais with Lmd.ind, tc'ii oi ia<l\e 
natives, who alom wait lcgall\ entitletl to tiade 
witli foiLignets, who wei e known ,is tlu' “ oiit< r 
bailiatians ” 

IlOMJ-KONfi. -Hong Konghesoll the south-east 
of China, abc'ut 9t) miles fienii Canteni (22® N ami 
114®E) It is a long, naf'ciw isLiml of about 
29 square mih's, si'parateti lioia the m.iinLiml by a 
channel half a mile wide, whn h forms a magnificent 
harbfiur coveiing an are-a of 10 sepiarc miles, ami 
came into the possession of the' Bntish m 1811. 
Kowloon, a small peninsula oppecsite, wa.s a«l(led in 
1861, and in 1898 the kirg<‘ ]>cninsiila to the' north, 
with an aica of 676 miles and a pofuilation of 100,000 
was leased from Chin.i for nmcty-nine >(ais, for 
defensive pur[)Oscs. 'Lhe population of the island 
I, aLoiit 870, (lOO, most oi whom .ue t liim s< , thi 
^\'lll1 e inhabit ant s, me I ml ini’, tin na\ .d .iinl imhl .n \ 
uiiiiibt I ing It ss I ban I.S.Odei 

The climate is titqiual, but the rnc'aii muni lily 
te'mpcraliJi cs vary from 40® to 90® I*'. 

Vicl(ma (2SS 000), the capifal, lies along tie not (Ii 
shore of the island It has laigc dot ks for the repair 
of naval and mercantile ships The amount of 
shipping cleared annually, i lelu.sivc of Chinese' 
junks, is over 11,000,000 tons 

fiong- Kong owes its importance to its eonverm'.it 
position for entrepdt tiado between China and Kie 
West, cotton gfiods and other European in.inu- 
facturcs, with opium, being the chief imports , ami 
tea, silk, and hemp the chief exjmrts It is an 
absolutely free port, with no Custom Ibtust', so 
that no olhcial Ir^^tb' returns ate publisl t ' Half 
the traelc is with Britain It is .i imhtar talimi , 
the hcadcpnrtpi s oi the; Bntish blcet (aiinese 
waters , and is strongiy fortific'^l. 

Mails are despatched weekly to II ng ICoiig,. 
t^e time of transit b( mg de, ut twcp'y-nme davi 
For map, see China 

H0N0R.\RY. -An olfu'* or positum is >ai<l to be 
hoiioiaiy when there is no fee or sakuy atta In ^ tn 
it. The payment made to a ban j -.tei -and Hu saim 
was ^ormt^ly tiuc as to a j'hvsician — sm< e he is 
supposed to give liis services .ind cannot sue foi Ins 
fees, IS callecl an " honoiamina 


. IIONRl R. —In oommeiaial ciicles this woul 
signifies ih«' meeting of some claim or obligation 
at the appomtc'd time, eg the aiM'pbuue yr the 
jiavnient of .i lull of e\c haiigc- wlu n it be* omes due 

\m\ -lhe Uutmdus Iiipuln\ a jelant with a 
twining stem, allied to tlic hmii]) and the' nefthv 
Its bittei, .iioinalic pnmijile is .i g,.We'n yellow 
.suhstaiu e known as lupuhiie I lu' c , it kins c ontiun- 
ing it ate used leu biewing, the' be c i depending for 
Its eli.iiai fc'iistii (iavom on tiu' liipiihne Kent, 
Sussex, Woiie’ste'i, and Heieloid .n e the* chief 

■ inties oi hop cultivation m Icnglaml, but the 
home supph is sup[il( nu iifed b\ impoi (s fi om the 
Continent and bom Anieiu .i H<'ps ate uselul 
medic mallv loi tlun nar,otic piojuiijcs 

ll()R,\HM.\ M. — \ dciiduotis ticc‘, the' Ccnfnnus 
hrtult4>, valued loi its white-, lougli wood, wdm li is 
Used IcM agile iiltuial impb-mciits, cogs o| nnlb 
whe'c Is, 1 * 1 . ( ioc)d ( liai 1 oal IS also obi .imc d fi om it 

IIORN.S. — lhe hai d e\c i esc eii. c <, poiiilc'cl but 
unbi am bed, wlmh cpcjw on llu' lioiita! beiiu's of 
o\c'n, sluc'p, and goals Hoin is used m a v.iiiety 
ol w’avs, cups, knile h.mdles, unilac-lki handles, and 
oimumnts being soim ol Mu- chief aitubs nianu- 
lactuu'd lioin i( local Ibil.iiiiS supplies i oiiu* 
fiotn India, Soulli Aimiiia, ami South Alina 
taic' shoukl b<' taken imt lo coiitinu’ honis with 
the' .intle 1 ((/ V ) o( d< c i 

II(MISR-FLI']SIE S \bM RF.- An \( t was passc'd 
in 1889 to ic gulatcj flu* sale of home ilesli lor Imni.in 
too<l iloisc' lb sh may only bo sold loi human food 
m a shop, stall, or plai e, upon vvlm h I liei c- must he, 
at all (lines p.nnled, vvoids iiidnatiiig that hoi sc*- 
lic sh is sol<l tln'ie 'llu- v\oids must bc' j)lainly 
written in lettcis at b-ast 1 in long, tlie woids 
•mist be- c (uispi uoim, both by nigbl .tml by clay, 
duniig the limes Ili.it the (b-sh is e\po*;ed fcM sale 
No s('llei fd boisellesh niiisl -.ell boi se Ib'ali lo a 
c imtomcr who is asking feer some' otlu i kind of flesh, 
Ol foi a ( oinpoimd ai tn lo not UMially made of 
liotse'ilcsh l-oi instame, if a c iistomei .isked tcir 
a iiomid ol bec'f sausages, and the sellei bupjilierl 
sausage's c oinponmled with hoisc- fic sli, Jhc seller 
Would be ilisobcMiig the Ait .Old woulcl bc liable' 
to piinishmc'nt 

Ihc' following |)eisons Uiay iiispcs 1 the pr'-mise.s 
ol a lioi se-llesli sellci, ca any othei seller of meat, 
at ,ill le'.ison.iblo time-': lhe medn al cjlh' ei of 
health, the inspet tor of nnis.ime-,, oi other ciiily 
.ippoinfed oflic 'T of .i local authoiity llic'y ni.ty 
nispei t ami oxaimqe any meal wlm li thc-y ’xhcjve 
lo 1)0 liorse-llc'sh and inlc'iiclc'cl fui hum, in food, and 
if sm h hoise llc'sh is fcinml upon llu pieiuiscs of any 
jioison vvlio h.as no nc tn e ovei the docu or shop 'id 
tho Alt ducts, tlic'U tiic oHne'is may sci/a' smh 
hoi se-llersh ,ind < arry it ,iway, and nialce a c omplamt 
upon o.ith tcj ,i justne of tlu* peace' Any j istne of 
the pc I. ( m,i\ gi.int.i w'ariant to any P theolluer.s 
mum cl above tc^ c n|( r any binkhi-g, c* part *<( a 
bull Im", in whn h the olln oi lias n-.ison tc) believe 
th.it lu*)t ^c'-fF sh inlc-'dcd fot sale .is hum, in foc)d is 
kc'pt lome.d'd lhe vvaiiant authorises the olftic-r 
tc) make- ,i sc'.uc h, and tc) s<-i/e ainl cmiy away any 
im al that uj ; to ice home-fic sh, and tliat is 

intc nc^c'd to lu scjM for huiuan*food, in any jilacc 
wluo- no notice-, m jdainly wiiUcri lettcis at lca.Ttr 
4 in 1 >iig, 1 -. put up as d' .cubed ;ilu)vc 

I' ai.v |)e r ,on (d)sli m ts l,!ee;im(i whe-ft ( ,11 tying 
out* IMS dut' , iiu h otestrfn tion will be tre.ited as an 

■ >f|i lee ,inel puni'hcd ac,e oi dii^lv If a justice of 
tin ))e ,ie o eoiisnlcfs lfi.it the meal seized was hor'.e- 
tlcsh, he may oidei tlu disposal of Ihc flesh m stub 
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manner as i^\ay seem desirable to him The person 
upon whose j)icmis' s the flesh was found will be 
held to have comnutled an offence, unless he can 
satisfy the justice that the horse-flesh was never 
intended by him to be sold and eaten as human 
food 

Ihe penalties influted under the Ait are: For 
every olten('e aj^'amst any provision of the Art, a 
fine not exc(;edinj:»/20 'I'hc term " hoi se-flesh ” shall 
include the llesh ol asses and mules, and shall mean 
hoise-flcsh rooked or uncooked, alone, or mixed 
with any other substam c The local authorities 
who are to administer the Ait are: '1 he I’ublic 
Health Deparliniuit of tlic City of London ; the 
Metiopohtan botough councils; the urban and 
rural district louniils, in Fnglantl, Wales, and 
Ireland In Siotland. the lo( al authority is any 
local authority authorised to appoint a public 
analyst under the Sale of bocxl and Drugs Act, 1875. 

Licences arc granted to knackers by county 
borough councils and urban and rural district 
councils No person may keep any house or place 
for the puipose of slaughtering any horse, marc, 
gelding, colt, filly, ass, mule, bull, ox, cow, heifer, 
calf, sheep, hog, goat, ot other cattle, which shall 
not be killed tot butiheis’ meat, without first 
taking out a luence for that purpose. The knacker 
must jirodiK e evnlem c of good ( haracter, under the 
hands and seals of the miiustei and churchwardens 
or ovcrseeis fhe licence remains in foicc for one 
yi'ar, and, if the kmu ker dies, his widow may t arry 
on the business under it Licence's arc not U'quired 
by the following persons : Curriers, felt makers, 
tanners, or dealcts in hides, who may purchase any 
of the above-namc'd animals for the purpose of 
curing theur hides, or for using any pait ot the 
animals in ‘the course of their business; farners 
engaged to kill aged or sk k c attic , any peison who 
kills or purchases <iny ot thc‘ abeng named cattle to 
feed hounds or dogs 

HOKSLHAIK. — Hair ciblninc'd fioin the manes 
and tails of horses, the latte i soil being the more 
valuable^, J'be .short hair is used for stufting mat- 
tresses, fuinitnie, etc,, white blushes, haii-s( ating, 
sacking, etc , an'Miade fiom tlie long vaiiety The 
largest supjihcs of this commodity come tiom 
Russia. 

llOKSFi 1*0WER. — ibi'^is the'i standaid in use 
for estimating the power of a steam-engine 
A( cording to the tlu'cary put forward by Watt and 
HoiiHon, it Is the foue* winch is Ktjnued to raise 
38,000 lbs avoirdujiois through 1 loot in minute 
Moie resent calculations have made it clear that 
'd'.vs c'stmiate is loo high, but no change has been 
made in tlie standaid set' 

HOHSK-UADISH.— 1 be Cvchlearia Afmoracui, 
a plant' ( ultivaled in Bntain and in t.crmany for 
it.s root, w'h^c b has a hot, pungent taste owing to 
tl\n,[ircseiuv ot a volatile' oil It is a popular condi- 
ment with roast beet when Scraped, and is useful 
lu medn me as an anti-scorbut*'’ 

UOKSES.^f. Cl many supplies the laigest number 
of live animals imported by Bntain, while the 
largest number of hides come from South Aineiua, 
particailarly Irom 'tfic River Plate district Ihe 
O.iitod Kingdom also does an export trade in iiorses 
^lorsehair has been dealt with separately 

HORSES: TftEIR^ SALE, PlIRCHASE, AND 

niRIN(L~T here are two<.ways of acquiring right 
or title by purcha^se m the case of horses, as of 
other personal chattels The sale may be either in 
ojicn market, known in law as market overt (sec 


title), or may be by private contract. Also hoises 
may be sold under the otdmary rule that the 
buyer must protect lus own interests by discover- 
ing for himself defects in the article he purchases, 
and must not expect tlie seller to disclose them 
voluntarily. (Sec Caveat Emptor ) In this case 
the seller’s only obligation is not to deceive the 
buyer by falsi' representations or by using fraudu- 
lent means of conc^ealment , but, further than this, 
the sellc'r may give an assurance to the buyer, 
called a warranty, that the article is free from 
such or such defects We may, therefore, consider 
the sale of horses undc-r the three heads of market 
ovei t, private sale, and warranty. 

1. M^arket Overt, The law of market overt is 
bascxl on the need for protecting innocent pur- 
chasers of goods that have been stolen, in which 
case the pui chaser does not obtain a good titlc^o 
them against the true owner, who seeks to recover 
them. 'J'his protection was found particularly 
necessary in the days of Philip and Mary, and 
Elizabeth, in the case of horses, horse stealing 
being then a very common offence. Though pur- 
chase in market overt generally gives ^^^he purchaser 
a good title to the gootls, the statutes pa.ssed in the 
rcign-i just mentioned lay down particular direc- 
tions for the sale of hor.ses in market overt or Lairs , 
and these dnections must be tollowed, or the sale 
will be void if the hoi sc sobl was a stolen one. 
The true ovvnei is entitled, no matter how long 
afti'r the sale, to seize the hoise whenever anci 
whenever he may hapjien to And it, or may bring 
an action to tccovcr it 
These direc turns are — 

(u) The hoise shall bo openly exposed, in tlie 
time of such fair or market, for one whole hour 
together, between ten m the morning and sunset, 
in the public jdace used foi such sales, and not in 
any private yaid or stable 

{b) tt must th(;n hc' brought by both the seller 
and the buye^r to the book-kcX'jH'i of sucli fair or 
inarkc't 

(c) loll must be j^aid if any is due, and, if not, 
one penny to tlie book-kcepc'i 

(</) The book-kee|5er sliall enter down the price, 
colour, and marks of the hoise, wntli the names, 
conditions, and abode of the jnirc baser and seller, 
the latter being properly attested If the seller's 
name is falsely cntcied, this makes the sale void 
Even a sale stiutly undei these regulations does 
not take avv<iv the pto[)ei ty of the owner, if (a) 
watlnri ’-ix months, after thd hoise is stolen he puts 
in lus claim befote some magistrato^whei o the horse 
shall be found , [ft] within forty ciays more proves 
ib-to bo lus firopcitv bv tlie oath of two witnesses , 
and (c) tenders to llie person in' jiossessioa such 
j>Tuc as he bond fide j\aui for lam in market overt. 

But tile magistiate cannot order the horse to be 
restored to the owner without actual proof of its 
having been stolen , and if he grants a wairaiit 
against the jieison accused of stealing it, this alone 
does not entitle the officer armed ^ath a wairant 
Ip take the; goods out of the possession of the bond 
fide purchaser i 

The biTver must prove that the requirements of 
the statutes have been c'.oinplied with if he is Vo 
resist the demand of the owner. 

Li a case in 1873 a mare had wandeied from a 
park, and was sold by the “ Dinner ” in market 
oveit to the plaintitf Moran. The defoidant Pitt 
took possession ofc-it, alleging it had been stolen. 
Moran was hold not entitled to sue Pitt for 
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damages or ret overy, as he could not prove the 
fornvalitjes had been observed. {Motan v. Put, 
42 L.J. B 47.) 

It will, of tourse, be unvierstood that the buyer 
can only dajm the protection of the law as 1o 
market overt, even though the formalities above 
desenbe<l have all been slrictlv obsei\cd, if he has 
bought the hoise in good faith and without fair 
reason for lx;lie\'mg that it was stolen 

2 Private Sale. The law is the same fm the sale 
of horses as for the sale of otln^r g<x><ls, and tiius 
the Statute of Trauds apjdies , and esptcially by 
the Sale of Goods Act. IStKt (56 and 57 \ i< t < 71). 
the law applicable to the sale of all goewis to\ers the 
sale of horses A < lauso in this AlI pi o\ ides tliat as 
regal (Is market o\ert, the rules for the sale ol horses 
un^pr the Statutes befoic-mentionod shall not bo 
afTccterl Tlic result, therefore, is that a.s those 
rules, by their added strictness, largrly take the 
sale of horses out of the geiiertil law of market 
overt, the law of the sale of horses be(om<*s mostly 
the law laid down for othei gorxls by th(“ b.ile of 
Goods Act, 1893 (See b\u oi- Gcjods ) 

3. ^VarrAnt^. Wlien a warianty is given as to a 
horse, the eflcHd of it is tliat the buyer lias the light 
to biio for any damages (.ansed by the horse ru t 
being according to wananty, not to tieat tlio 
transaction as no conliait A wananty laicly 
ouglit to l^e gneii, as (jucstioiis of soundness or 
urisoundness (;r of vk e, that is, bad habits, aie 
exceedingly liable to lead to litigation. If the pui- 
chaser insists, it can only be worth the risk in the 
case of a valuable hoise. which would fetch hukIi 
more wnlli a warranty, and a veteunary surgeon 
should be employed. Kven then, the terms “ sound ” 
OI " unsound ” aic so di.spulable, that the surgeon’s 
certificate would best take the foim of a des( njdion 
of the condition of the hoi.se, thus leaving the pur- 
( liaser to judge for liinisclf on a skilled st.ileinent 
of the facts And the pui baser gets no w'atranty 
except the implied warranty of title, ni tlu; S.ile 
of Goods A(.t, that the .sclhu has tin* nglit to sdl 
No wairanly as to equality oi filntss foi aii\ 
particulai purpose goes with the sale of a hoise, 
unless somethiug has taken plai e between sr Ilej and 
biiyei from whu'ii this can l)e infei led ; foi inslanic, 
if (he buyer asked for a hoise to < arry a I.idy oi to 
drive in a (ai riage, and the hoi so w.is vicious (»r 
had never been m harness, ihc purtliasei musl 
otherwise have an expiess wairanly if he would 
piotect himself against 1 dden iefes ts lo suing tie* 
seller for damage ^ 

A wairanly neefd imt lx* in any paitn nlai foiin of 
words, and it may be citiur oral or in uiiting 1* 
the seller rejaese^ts that tlie hoir.e is sound, or lit 
for a particular purpose, or is .juict oi lux 1. om \ n e, 
and SO on, he has givam a wananty on those poinls 
But there must bo a definite iindeibikn.g , not the 
mere expression of an cxfxs tation or ostiniao- Jlu 
warrant) mac' be qiAlifu'd so as not to be coi o (‘ely 
general, e g., the buyer may say ; " 1 nevei ■ o it, 
but the hoi se is sound to the best of my knov. a-dge ” 
In a ( asc whore the^^e words were used, the]im . linin 
was held entitled to damages on tlie warranty, when 
hetfiroved that the seller knew of aa unsoundness. 
Where the warranty is cjuite geiieia), it would lie 
indifferent whether the seller knew oi did not aii'j^v 
of any defects A general warranty, hcjw^eym, would 
not cover si^ch patent defects as the loss of an eye 
or lack»of the tail ; but blindness or defect of vision 
would not be such a case, as it may not by a.iv 
means be patent. 


On bleach of wananty, as this doc.s not dissolve 
the contract, the buyei cannot return the horse 
except on the ground of fraud. He must abide by 
his l)arg.un, and cither claim on being sued for 
le^hution of piue, oi himself sue on the warranty 
for dam.iges if, however, the horse has i>ecn .sup- 
plied for a paituulai jmipose, the buyiM is entitled 
to keep It h'lig enough to tiv it lor that jniinose, 
ami if It (Ilk's not answer he must letuiii it without 
clela\ . and lie must not do aii\ thing whu h implies 
ac ting as ownei of it 

A number of ias(*s h.ivo dex ultsi wliat may be 
done generally it tluri' is a bteaih of warranty. 

I he buyer may (d!ei to i el ni n t Ik* hoi so to the seller. 
He .shouhl do this .i> soon .is tho hie.nh is dis- 
coveied , and thus entitle liiiiiself to l>o jisud foi 
Its keep If tho seller agK'es, llie contrai t is at an 
end ()n lelusal, tho liois<? should be sold (irompUy 
by pulilu aiu lion do avoid dispute as lar as pos- 
sible. the buyei wlio does not oiler tho hoiso back 
should .it om e give notn c to the sollei of tho breach 

do set out .ill tho vaiious (.omplamts, disoasos, 
defi'its (whctlier cd sli.ictuu*, timipei, oi habit), 
wliK h loMsIiluli unsdundiK'ss oi vu (>, wouhl be to 
write a liratisc on the hoise It is iiot necessary 
that, wliatcvei tlie disoidor inav bo. it blmuid be 
permam*nt .ind imuiabie 1 lie gi'iioial iiilo foi 
unsoiindnc*ss li is been laid down to be as iollows : 
If, -\t llio time of .s.ilt , the lioise has any disease 
which eillic*! .utii.i'ly does dimmish tho natural 
usefulness cif the animal, so .is to make it less 
< apable of w(»rk of .mv deviiption, oi which, in 
Its ordinary ]nogU)Ss will dimmish the naluial use 
InliKss of the animal, or it the horse has, either 
tioin dis('asc oi .Kiident, umhxi’om' .iny altoiation 
ot .jtiiuturc that (stlier do( s at the turn*, oi in its 
ordinal V efiects will diimmsli tlx' nalmal useful 
iiess ot the liorse, sui h lior.se is unsound ( )\tddfll v 
liurnard, 1842, 9''Mce .uid W (>(>8) 

flus lest of natuial usefulness is ajiplied (o the 
( .ise of Vice or bad habit It must show itself in 
the horse’s temper, oi bo so injuiious to i(,i hoaltli 
.IS to imp.iii its usefulness * 

The nirlng of Horses. (1) Jn lender dhe 
lender wanants a horse lined foi .i paitnulai 
joniney to bo fit and (onipeti'iil loi it llo is 
resjionsiblc tor dchsts m the liorso wlmdi mak*-* it 
iinsmtable to lend to any paitnulai person lor a 
p.irtn ul.ii pin pose, if throiigli its un ^m I nblcnes.s the 
jX'rson boi rowing is injured He must not (on oa) 
defects, sm li as bciifg \ n nurs and uimi.in.'geable, 
fro'ir a jiiison md awair* ol them, so as ft) maki^ 
111 ' liorse daiig( rmis t<i a (x isoi) who does not e.\]H < 

to li.ive b) use nioio tliai. (xdinary (are and skill 
I Ik‘ I ciidi r ( iirmoi . e(|im ' imiK '»i tin Ixxiowii Ifian 
OI dinai S ' .0 ( arnl kill I’lih ss tllei e l ».oine 'indei - 
standing b twcx'ii leinlei and boiiowei, the lender 
lends the injis(3 only to be used by lh(# I )(;rrow^"r 
liirnMilf a nl not by anyone cK't, as, for example, 
the boiicwei’s serv.i, t, if the txxiowi'i allows any 
other jxMsoii than Ininself l(» us( it, he n liable to 
tlic Iciidf r foi an) am i dent th.it may liajipcn to 
it bill h .111 ur.'l' ' mdir ; would ansi* if the lender 
lent the hoise t(> oo tiu'l, iri.c*nilmK l(j sell it to 
the line' If the h ndci sends out .i aavant of hi;*-, 
own w.th tho h(.>r.se or with lioise and (airiage, he*, 
takes ihe ies})onsibiiity on housed 'this applies, 
to.', AiKre third persons injured, and the lender 
.s res) onsible to tlurm Yet ^n some (iusc*s tho 
ciK-uinstam es might be siicli that the driver, 
though he was m general th(5 servant of tho lender, 
wtiipn 'm tho j^articular occasion bo hold to bo 
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under the direction of the borrower, who would, 
in conscQucncc, be responsible. Thus, the borrower 
might insist on driving himself or taking the 
management , and even if the driver inde- 
pendently commits some action which injures 
another twithoiit the borrower interfering, the 
latter might be equally liable. 

(2) 'J'he JJorrowpy The borrower is bound to 
treat the boirowcd hotse as if it were his own; 
and, if he does so, he is not responsible for injury 
to the hoise He must return it at the stipulated 
time , he must not use it differently from his 
agieement; as, for example, by going out of the 
usual roa<l, or ho will be liable for any injury 
liapjiening in such a i ase Otherwise, he is only 
responsililc for negligent e Supjxiso the horse falls 
1(1 bleaks its knees , the lendiT does not prove 
Hi'lKient to enable him to obtain damages by 
sli^'ving that the horse was not in the habit of 
fal, ig He must show the horse fell because the 
hot lower’s negligence t.auscd it. If without negli- 
gent e on the botrowei’s part the hoisc falls lame, 
the boi rowel mav leave it at some jiroper place, 
and give notuo as early as possible to the lender, 
who must st'iul loi it. The borrower is not liable 
toi the hue ot the horse, nor, if ho gives this 
nothe, loi loss of the horse’s services to the lender. 
It (he horse is drivcm after being exhausted, the 
botro'vei will be responsible for the mjuiy to it, 
but he is not liable lor tlie expense of curing the 
horse if it falls sick on the jonincy without the 
borrower's fault In sut.h a rase be should call m 
a vcterinaiv singeon, or he may be lialdt' for 
impropei Invitment, (X ioi non- heat ment He is, 
of eoiiise, resjionsible foi bis seivant while ae ting 
in the oi^Iinaiv tom so ol his duty, but not to/ 
d. linage done b\ a stuingcr without any negligenec 
of his own 1 lie boi lanvci m ies|)(»nsible for negdi- 
geme wheicby tlnrd pailu^ ,u'e injured, except 
wdieit' tlie lendci is in tonliol in flic tin unistames 
mt'ntioiied abo\ Ji two oi nvtsie pcs sons bonew 
horses, and i an lage, they aie all liable lot any 
.siitli attident , but Hie boiiowei alone is liable if 
the oHu'is aie passenges s 

IJens on lIorspH, A hui sebnuker IS. hke any othei 
person, liable foi want of skill or negligent e rn doing 
wdiat he has agnasl (o ^lo Comuirently with (he 
rcspoiisibilily, lie has also the usual lien a.s semnly 
for pavment ol ins seivni's ('-^et* J.ii n ) 'J he 
tra^nci of laieboises has also a like lien , but if by 
usage or lonluu t Hut owmer fnay send the horse to 
run at any rate he t hooses, and mav’ select the 
^>txk('v, the trainer, srn. t' lu> has not the right of 
unlirokeu possession ol flu' horse, does not .u(|uire 
aright of hen (/u>r//t v Siuipson, 1849, 18 0 H (S80) 

An owner of a stallion has also ,i lien on the inaie 
sent to be loveretl 

• UOSIWllV, — Originally slot kings or olhei < over- 
ings toi Hie legs.Jlmt now .ijiplietl to undei garments 
of all sorts (beat Hntaiip^does an aelivc exjioit 
tratle in these artiiles, the iluel seats ot manu- 
facture being Nottingham, Leu ester, and Hawick 
HOTC’Ul'OT. lies IS a teim which is frtujuentlv; 

— almost m\anaf»ry lound m man lage settlements. 
Mild the inseition ol the Oaiisi lelaHng to hotehiHit 
Os foi the ol iMjuiung a Ould or tluldicn 

who receives or ledeive auv jiaiticular btuudit to 
bring into aa ouut thc«hum so ret eived wh^ui Hu- 
trust IS tin, lily, , disposed ol (Sm- Makri\or 
Scrn.uMKNis ) 

IIOUSL AiJKNT. — (See l.ANDLORD AND TENANT ) 
HOLSKlUlEAKIMi, - (See Huioiary) 


HOUSE DUTY. — (See iNHABiTKn i-i/s 
HOUSE TELEP 1 I 0 NES.-NO up“S. y * 
can be considered complete without meant nr “ 
communication betwee* the various dn,.k " 

It IS a strange fact that many la^eN r "nr 
respects up-to-date offices and faclonord' 
sively fitted and equipped with all kinds of «, 
date appliances and labour-saving and imo. T 
machmes-havc httlc or nothing to save , 
able tunc of liigldy-paid executive olhcms ] 
departmental heads, 

There are in vogue several inetliodv, of ,,, 1 ., 
communication. First of all there was the h irm 
struck gong, which the manager sounded wheu L- 
required to see certain officials. Tlivn tlier, us 
the blow-jiipc or speaking tube, but it was iound 
to be insanitary and very unsatisfactory m u-av 
respects. Another method is the jxovision oi aii 
electric bell in the outc^r office, which is count i ted 
with a small bell-push on the piinci])ars desk 
there being a recognised code of signals (r>g, (aal 
ring for the typist, two for the chief deik"' I’luea 
for the messenger, etc ). If there are several cliit is 
using bell signals, each bell commulficates with an 
indicator in the general oflicty on which mdicatoi 
a disc (jn-eviously assigned to the jiaiticnlar ollicial 
who has rung) falls down 'Ihis imbhod is, of 
course, useful only as an indicatujii that the c’hu 1 
requires someone to go into his 1 


torn , and iuik ]i 

tune and unnecessary passing in and out will la 
saved by Hu' adopiion of tclejihouy, winch enables 
tlu‘ message to be sjioken direct trom oliice to oIIk t 
The fust ollice 01 house telejilioiu' had Hie oidmaiv 
extf'iisiou lines, with a switchboard and a spt iial 
ojicMtoi dins h.id all Hie slioi tcormngs so olbii 
attiibnted to Hie jmhhc teJejihoni'- dong jiriiods ol 
wasted lime whrh' Hie reqiiiK'd nundnr was l)ei ig 
obtained, with the 1 csiiltaiit 11 nt ai)ih 1 y and " ’])li()rit 
l.uiguage " d hen camt' anoHiei t \pe ot liouse ti lt 
jdioiic, whicdi was woHonl by twislmg a ])omUi 
lound to a leitam niiiiibei rtpinsenting the (dlit c 
latjuned, and possing a button wliuh lang a bill 
01 bii/zcr ,d Hit' oHier end Wit Inn recent vtais, 
great stiidfs liave befui made m Hit' mallei ol jiti- 
fecling "inside" trdeplione systems , and now Hit' 
duel exemitive ol :in oigiinisatron ran he jihued m 
absolute (onlrol dI ('vay division and section ot 
that 01 gams, it ton in Hm most direct and cKicn nt 
maiuu I Halt human uigemnl), lias }a‘l betm able 
to<|e\ise A bwv not es fjii sonn ol Hie Jat est s\’sl ems 
tollow' , ami fioin dlie liuet dt '•( nj-ft Jons givn n, it 
will Ih S( en Halt tJiey }i,i\ e a Vc 1 y wrd(“ .sjilieie of 
uselulness and wndi iiKUt tlie (altdiil consuh'ration 
.ot all business oig.iniscrs 

Diefograjih. dlie Dictogiaph ly, a system of mtei- 
comimmuation whidi gives Hit' naanagei real jiei- 
soiail control ol a largt' business concein It is one 
ol the most recent develojmieni s in teleplioiiy as 
applied to business naiiiagf'ment Biiefly, it is a 
teleplioiu' which wull hhnatc"thc spoken wind so 
that It may be audible in any part of the room in 
which the apparatus is placid dins 1 ('lejdione also 
^naiy be sjmken to from any; jiait of any ordinary 
office or room, so Halt there is no need to remain 
at the mstiuinent wdnlst can yang c)n a convci sa 4 ion. 
dhe Dictogiaph does its duties jiractically without 
Htampulalion, with a minimum loss of lime and the 
maximu’ai of efficiency It wdl enable the govern- 
ing head of a business to speak to^one or more 
departments sqnultaneously, and a conversation 
may be earned on between several j^eople as it tiny' 
wer(‘ confeiTing m the same loom, all being able 
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to hear what the others are siiying under the 
Master Station control. 

ITie auxiliary stations are called Dictogiapli 
‘'ub-stations ibe Master. Station lias a ciicuit 
whereby a signal lamp lights upon the sub-station 
called, showing it that a pniKij»al is desiious ol 
speaking. Should a sub-station aliead> be talking 
through another sub-station the txicutive pnncijsd 
would, ot course, ln' given pieftience and jiiioiitN 
of call. All coininunicatiuns tiom a Dictograph 
Master Station to any ol the substations an- 
secret , no thud j^art) tan " butt in " on the lint' 
or overhear a con\Lisa1ion ''^iioiild anolht'r ttlr- 
phone call tin- Mastei btatiou wluKt a t oii\ < i-alion 
IS aheady taking place tin* subsialion t.dling 
operates ashuitti and bu//t i at the Mastei Station, 
thys sliowmg who is tailing, but iu> ttim ei s.it nm 
is ]>ossibIe until the Masti'i Station tliiuws llu' 
projxi k(*y below' the opei.ating shut lei It tlu‘ 
Mastt'r Siatitm tioes not widi llu existing tonveis.i- 
tion inteirupttd by tlie tliml p.uty’s bu//ei signal. 



IMelogrrtjih Master Station 2<1 Kejs. 


lu < an si oj) t Ik' annov ,uu (' o! 1 h( l)n//u l)\ a small 
M! liont ol the Mast(i Station 'llu Dieto- 
g) a j )h also assisl s in tin dit t .it i ng ol < oi i < spoiuh lu < 
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nil s'-ag( toiius III a sinad i ai juiit fittid l<> llu 
last 111 111 ('III )iia\ 1 ^ ! .! k« n I ! om il s litioK ai ' |','lu d 

to tlu ' ,ir I h: \\ ill 11)1111. dial ( Iv pii' ' ‘ >Ui| 

‘'I'laknui ’ ''( ii oii 1 oi a(f]<>n, and M i age 
< an tin n be lu .i d (>n)y by llu’ jx isf.n loi wha.u d 
1- meant Sccoriiwy, a '-mail attathiiui may i,i 
lotted which will icgistfi t.dls m u.h C' M-' M,i-.t«i 
Station during llii jajiuip.irs abs< m c , d !lia< 
on leturning, he uia\ ask the K'lativu' di jiutiiuin 
what 1 he\ ANished 1 o ‘-peak aboul * 

The “Junior ] lictogi ajili “ is a small ouilit . ' 
the Pictogvapli Inten ouvet sing Svslein, giMiu; llu- 
Sami' privileges to tiu iisi t rh<' Masti'r S'aliou 
when communicating willi oile r Mib-stations lu 


“ Junior “ outfit has been designed in'tosponsc ^ 
reejuests fioni individuals and organisationa whose 
communication requirements are not large enough 
to necessitate the aiioption oi the larger isystem 
described above, but who. nevertheless, desire to 
use the Dictogtajih pTincqile ol sound IraiiMiussion. 

Tlio Diclogiaph Inteiconveising Systoiii is aulo* 
matic in action, thus ('liminating a switcbbcxcid, 
and its opeMloi's expi'iise 

New Sjstem ’’Teiephonon. Ihe “ New System " 
serxue includes a number oi special and unique 
featuies Ihe standaul instimmnt is tlie 

“ Admii.dty “ automat le inti i -communicating tele- 
jihone. eilliei wall oi desk type . Imt tJiere uie 
vaiious adapt. ilions, disk inst i iimeni s, etc A 
viiy spi ( i.il l<.itme .iboul lilt .system is that it is 
instalh'd on .v u'ut.d basis, ilu compain does ail 
m.iintenanee, leiiewals and lejiaits toi a small 
• piaiteily rent.il. and gnai ani e< s an < llu lent seivice 
loi many >eais ] ht' w.dl t('h phone is giiu'ialiv 
used loi jiioyidiiig lull “auloiiuilic “ inlui- 
communieation betwei n any minilx i of pomis, 
and IS m uh' nj> in a (oiiqileh langi* ot si/( s 
lioiii I cm k( \ s and iipwaids (>p|)o^lle ( <i( h button 
an (iigMNed d« p.ii Imeiilal (icoiMu) luulu plat( is 
lilted, aiul tlu dipiission ot t lu a['j a o| )i lal ( ke', 
.uitoiiiat u ,ill\ .uul iiisl.iiit.ou ciU'h sell ( t s ,01(1 i in);s 
tlu disii.d ^t it ion 0( m/e u/'( u/him Iwool mole 
sialiciis .an also iu bicugld on tlu hiu siiiiiil 
tauiousK, ami a lhi<< loimiid ( oii\ ( t s.it ion laii 
thus |)i i.uiud on Will'll d« '.liable, piovu.ion i .oi 
b(' Iliad.' on 111 "'., s.ts will'll li\ |iiiu(i]i.d ollii lids 
( an, at will, isol.il. tlu ii inst i uuu id '. Iiom tlu ii"-! 
ol tlu .\ si . Ill and 1 .11 1 \ cii ( mi/u/i u/ui/ ( on VI i s.it icn 
. lit It . 1 \ 1 1 . < 1 1 om “ t lilt d 1 1.0 t r ' Ol 1 1 1 t u I it loll Ihe 
^1 < 1 1 t (cutiol billion. ,o e m.idi m di'.tmctui 

I olcm I'd null (I i.il .Old app! opi I.d ' I\ l.ltielh d I oi 
wcil.s, w ,11 . lions, s, ill . will I. cllii i.ds , 0 ( oltni 
.ibsi ut lioiii llu II oIIk I s, visituig \aiioii. ]).iil' ol 
llu pleiiils. s .1 “ inuiid I .ill ’’ siipudlili", S^ teiiilMs 

bi I u <1. \ isi .1 \ (list met i \ I I oil nil I d “ i oiiiid < .ill 

sg'.u.il but 1 oil IS ht 1 1 d on • .u h phom Ihe i al li ng 
)).ol\, finding tliat t)u lu is “ no i. j.ly “ liom llu' 
disiied p.lilv’s tell plunii , d(]ii( .s the "louu<| 
t .ill ’’ '.ign.d ki y .Old si uds out ,i pi i .ii r.uigi d eod.' 
sign.il whuh <outt(i\ simiill .oil ously in rrrty 'tail ol 
tlu- pi'iniM'i llu w.oitid pi Ison, iiioimumg hts 
'I'.'.n.il, jnixi.ds to l)i<- lu.iii'-t 'phom ,iiul, h\ 
dejii . s'>ing tlu “ 1 on ml < .ill '' t .ply but I on, is .into 
m.ilu,'ill\' icrimrt.d tf» llu pii'-on wlio is i.ilhug 
him llu “ 1 Ciind i .ill ’’ i . ,dso \ ,ii ii.d 'le .is a 111 i - 

al.ii m .i"i',.d llu ■' .\.'w Syst.m" lehphoiu '.its 
m.i\ bi cbl ,uiu d til 1 1 <1 w it ]i \ ' n.d i iidu .C oi s, t lu s. 
]x nig Ol < oir id. I .d 'll ' dll. 1 o .1 pi iiu iji.d, '■liovi 'p'l^ 
as llu\ <!o, whiih ol 111 . Iil.j'liom iims air 
“ I lUM". d “ a,'! whuh (im i. i ,dlin;; luni All 
llu “ . w 'si -1 ( III “ ,ij ip.ii .if US 1 . n uidi I i»*n I l\ b\' 

I ’>1 it 1- li \ c Ml ,. II I n I oi idcn 

Heliiy Viitoimitle Telephone iliix, tlu 

po ,p' I. : . ,M pMid o , 1 , ha . 1 x i n. < I* ‘ ntm d t o snp] . 1 \ 
tl" LOI '1 di 111 , Old Ici ,L \'t.m ol liliplunie^ 
w hi( li s. I T . t , T I li dih .pill 1 IU .11 I ion, ( I onoinii j 1 , 
and dc. !ici i..i(lil\ I'o wioiig I 111 ' 'a slim cori- 
■•isK c' I. |. plu ' 1 ’ 1 , i .ilhi'g d. \ u es. 111 .' I liange 
sw di Jdxi.od, -Old tlu eilii.g* Jo tlie oidlliaiy 
p.i' MU tehphom .d pi I .(111 lisl.t I-, ,d 1 aelii 
dl.d d I h , l)\ im .1 ns ( I whuh -viiy .h ii i d n unite, 

II , !' .(li'itid It I (insist* cl ,t Mil iilai phde with 

' . ^ del. s tluciigh 1 .11 l^ot will! li .1 miinlx i is st en, 

I h' ruimlK 1 - bMiij; i onsi i n^i^ eh “ ] " lo “ y ” 
,iml ' (I ’■ III' < M luinge switihbo.od is made iqi 
w'li h o Jay units mcuiitecl on an iii'ii rack ilie 
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relays iisecCare ol a type evolved l>y many ycais' 
‘Xj)cneuee, and after faielul adjustment tluy 
jelclom require lurth<t attention In addition, thi'y 
ire fiieptoof, (luslj)iool, and do not leqinre oiling oi 
leaning - an iinjioit.int point, especially in juivali' 
nstallations Among tlie ad\ .ullage solttu' “ Ki la\" 
uitomatic^lel' pliom system may l)i' mentioned tlie 
ollowmg 11 m ( ds no o|>(itit(;i, the appaiatus is 
ilways o adv foi ns( , IIk annual chaige is low, 
ihsolute hi<uc\ am! freedom from oveilKsiring, 
m|)Ossil)ilily of conneetion to an engaged lim , 
eliahle " (Migagf (I " signal, sinqilicity and llexi- 
aelditions to tlie insl allat ions can Ix' made 
it .uiy time without iiiti 1 1 upting tln^ seiviee oi 
dleeting the mxisting aj^paiatus, aelddions to the 


V 



Relay Automatic Telephone. 


lAiMUalions do not jne\eii^t each telejihonc tiom 
liaving untestmted act ess to every other telephone 
m the inslall.ition, high speed ut oj)eiation 

“ Seleti-0-l*^one System. Tins system gives 
many iacilili|’S which aie uiuloubteclly of vmy 
great advantage in a huge busnu'ss oiganisation 
It provides a coiiduned automatic intenor telejdione 
and a gencial, or factoiv, e- 'ling service' Ihe 
gcueial calling service, when combined with the 
Select-O-Phone aiit om.it ic leh'jihom* set vice, pro- 
vides a means ot instantly loc.iting and veihally 
connecting wnth a 'Viesired jkmsou anywhere in a 
'Ti.i^aling. It IS not iiecossanlv a ])art ot the Sejet t- 
G-Vhonc system, b’t tlio ni.inv advantages it ollets 
makes it a valuable adjunct, I'sjiecially for factoi^es 
or large institutions Its oidission in no way iiiti r- 
feres with the telepl one service. ..s rendered by 
the Select -O Phone, and it need not be inst.ilhHi 
unless desired Provision is made in every system 


for its addition at any time. The telephone service 
consists ol an automatic switchboard and telephone 
instruments It has an ultimate capacity of thiity- 
three direct lines and tvio extensions for each line. 
All ot these are inteicommuiiicatmg with each other. 
Party lines are used for varying leasoris, but for an 
executive's assistant and others canying on busi- 
ness of a similar n.dure togetlier, a party line with 
code signalling is invaluabh' and preferable to 
sejiarale diicct lines. An unusual Icature is tlu 
unlimit(xl talking service, eg , any numbei of coii- 
veisations may be earned on secretly, simul- 
taneously, and without possibility of interriqitiorg 
at the s.uiK time that otln'r convf is.il ions an* being 
earned on over both the gi neial c.ill and confiience 
lines dhc Select -O-Phone is built throughout on 
the unit jilan Om ol tin chief ohpets, ki pi cyji- 
tinually in mind in its developmint, was to design 
a systi m that would be fU xible — om , tin' fust cost 
of which would not Ix' })rohibitive to tlu‘ usei who 
n quu'ed a small niiinbt'i ol stations; hut, at the 
same lime, a systi m that could be added to. as 
requirmncnls (Icmaiuled 'Ihe standard desk 
instiuiiieut, including bell box coutaKung Ihe wne 
terimnrUs, is ju.actically identical in size and appi-ai- 
ance- with the usual ilesk telephone, used for cily 
si'ivice, excejil tliat it contains the numbei cd (or 
(hrcctoiy) dial, with which the desired connt'cfion 
IS obtained, without the services of a switc]ibo.ard 
opeialor To ojicratig the dial is turned to llu^ 
uuiubci (oi name) desued, the receiver lifted, and 
the ringing pmsh biiUou (located at the base of the 
msluiment) depressed. 'Die ojicialion of the dial 
and the autom.atic switchboard conqilcte the con- 
nection When couvei salion is finished, the i ecciv er 
is rejilaccd on the hook 'J'his buaks the cornu c- 
tion and leaves the line ready foi furtlier use 'Ihe 
push button is also used for code signalling, and 
tor sounding giuieral call signals, when the call 
SCI vu e IS used 

IIUCKARArK. — A coarse, soft fabric, generally 
of linen, mui h used for towelling. It is usually 
figuted like damask 

HULK. — This IS the name given to an old ship 
which IS no longer fit for set vice and is made u.se of 
as a place for storing goc^ds, etc 

HULL. — The body of a shq> as distinguished 
from its masts, spars, rigging, etc 

HUNDRED VVEIUHT.— One of the tcims of 
avoiidu[)ois weight, and generally expressed in 
wiittou language by the aljhrevialion “ cwt ” It 
contains 1 12 lbs , and is subdivided into four equal 
parts of 28 lbs each, known as juaiters. The 
French hundrerl w’oight, called a (luintal, contains 
22G 4B lbs., and the German one, called centner, 
IS equ.il to HO 23 lbs 

HUNGARY. — In the jucpaiation of the article 
on Austria and Hungary, in the first volume of the 
Fncyclopaedia, it was mentioned that the future 
of the; enquro-kingdom was not •-/ttled at the date 
of writing The final vvoid on llus part of the 
contiru'iit of Euiope will havx’ to be? left until the 
Appendix is reached, when a new' article will 
.qipear, but it is now jiossible I'o give .a few pai- 
liculais as to tins state of Hungaiy which weie nqt 
available six mcmtlis ago. 

Hungary^ was declared a republic tovvards the 
ciid‘*ol 1918 'Ihe territories of w'hich it was 
, formerly conqiosed liave been reduced by the 
Treaty of Versailles, p.ut having been ac’.cied tq the 
Kingclom of Kumaiiia, and jgut to the new state 
of Jugo-SIavia or Yugo-Slavia. Its exact position 
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IS now shown by the map oppobile page 136 'Ihe 
area of the rejmblic if. about 60,006 squaie imJes, 
and the popidation, composed almost entiiely ot 
Magyars, is estimated at 12,000.000 

I'hc general commeiciaJ and mdustiial conditions 
have been alrtads t onsidt'ud uud« r tin tith' ol 
Austria and IUngarv, but, o( t<,nnse. tis will be 
set n from thi* maj>. tlie towns of /Tc'.'./ ro.*', Ij.o.oh, 
Fiuote, 'fewt’siur, /wuNiCttAm;;, and htous'adl 
ail of which ai(‘ iiKiitiLiiud m tin above naimd 
.article— arc no longti within the Ixunnhanr s cl 
HungaiN’ 

IIlNtLNG.-l dune IS a distimtion that has been 
made, in old and nunlei n law < as( s, bet \\< en hunting 
foxes or otters, or other nmmals killed as vermin, 
and hunting them for tlic amusement of (he (has*' 
Ir#tho foi mer wise, being inteiideil to ba externa 
nated, it was held that their hunting was beneficial 
to the State, be< ause thev arc noxuiusin theiuselvis 
'Iherefore. it was ^aid they might be hunted even 
into the lands of another without tiespass 'I Ins 
w<is laid down as far back as the leign of Hem v \ 111 
by many cases 'flu* only nstrntion imposed was 
that no moie'harm must be done than is iiecessaiy 
to kill the; fox oi othei veiinin. as bv unne< essatily 
trampling down luxlgis, oi if the liuiitsman was 
accomjianied by a larg*' ciowd Nor would this n.glit 
includo entining another persmi's gionnds and 
digging for the purpose of finding any such \eimm 
as foxes or badgers 

But it IS evident that this old view ol the law 
has not much aiqihcalion to a state ol things in 
which foxes and other veimin ate, so far from being 
hunteil for cxtcunination, jirotccti'd for the mere 
amusement of hunting tluun In these i hanged 
CH c umslanccs, Lonl Kllenboiough deeided m a 
case of luirl of /I'scrr v Capd, tned m 1806, that 
persons hunting for then own ainuseinciit over the 
lands of other persons ate trcspasseis, and fox- 
hunters, lilfo otliei luin-ers, may be warned oil, 
and aio liable to action of tiespass As to hunt in, g 
the fox as \crmiii, he said : “ Now if \ou were t<i 
put il on tins cjucstion — Wlm h was the [iiincipal 
motive ? can a man of common sense lu-sitate in 
saving that tlu* j)nn(i[>ai motive and indmcment 
was, not the killing of veimiii, but tlio enjoyment 
of tho sport and diversion of the chase, and one 
cannot make a new law to suit the pleasuies and 
ainusi'mrnts of tliosc gentlemen who < hoose to hunt 
for tlicir own diversion Mere jilcasiircs are to bo 
taken only whcio tlieu is the consent of tliose who 
are likely to be injured by them, and they must be 
necessarily subservient to the consent of otluns” 
Then he showed that it was never the law that 
foxes or other v^iimn could be dug (uit of anothei's 
land, and that a crowd has no right to follow the 
dogs and tiespass. Latei, an action was biouglii 
against the huntsman ol the IVikclcy Hunt, and 
it was iield that damages might be recovered not 
only for the nus>*lm 1 iinnu'diatcly oc( ,n.'d by 
the huntsman himscll, but also by the c- i' -esc of 
pcoplo who accoiTijianied him A stii. '.trongiT 
dcdbion was given in a case, in 1827, ol J v 
Berkeley, 3 C. and P 32, where a st.ig. being 
lAintcd by hounds, ran into the liiftrii of the plain- 
tiff and tho servants of the defendant entered tho 
bani to take the stag. Lc^rd Tentcrden sai-l ; H 
a gentleman sends out his hounds and his soivant'*, 
and invites other gentlemen to hunt with him, 
althcnigh hfe does not hiraseU go on the larxls of 
another, but those other gentlemen do, ho is 
answerable for the trespass tliat they may coinmit 


in so doing, unless he distinctly de&ites them not 
to go on those lands ; and if (as in the present 
case) ho docs not so desite them, he is answerable 
in point of law fot the damage tliat they do " 

By the Game Act, 1831 (Nei* title Game), how- 
ever. It IS en.icte<l that its piovisions as to tres- 
j\i‘'seis and perscnis found on anv lanT sli.ill not 
extend to anv person liunting or ionising upon any 
lands willi hounds oi gie) hounds, and being in 
lush puisuit ol any deei. haie, oi fo.x alieady 
^taitixl iij'iai anv other land Ihe eliei t oi tins is 
not to lake away tlie common law tight ot bunging 
.III action ot tiesp.T''S as .ibove ilesc i ibed, but only 
to I 1 e\ I nt sumimu V pioieediugs beloie magistrates 
against the trespassers, mu h as the .Ai t ]»ruvides 
against jtoailieis and ti <’spassei .s in puiMiit of 
game 

Ihno is no pidprrty in any ol the animals that 
are hunted, wlulhei mete veimin or edilih- ammals, 
until they arc killed, tlum rjue.stions ot ]Mopeity 
aiise 'Ihus; " II ,\ shut a haie in the gionml of 

and hunt and kill it thei i‘ tho piopei t v i ontiiuies 
all the while in B, t>ut it A st.iit the ham in tlui 
giouiid ot B and hunt it into tho giouiid ot C .Old 
kill it thne, the property is in A tlio hiintei ; but 
A is h.ible to an a< turn of tiespass lor hunting in 
tho giounds as well of Jt, as of C " 

this oxamplc. given by Chief Jusluo Holt in a 
( ase in 1666, may be stated in a geneial way I ho 
owner ol the soil, by virtue of his ownership, is 
entitled to eveiv thing that is found them and killed 
on lus propel ty, whether killed by his leave or bv a 
trcspu.ssor But it the hunter does not kill tho 
animal where he staited it, but on another ownei's 
giouud, he IS lumself entitled to it as against both 
competing landuwneis, .ind it is sau^ to become 
the hunter's propnty by right ot lus labour arut 
trouble in catching or killing it Thus iti ( hurthward 
V Studdy, 1811, 14 hast 24t), a p.u Ic ol hariiors 
hunted and < .lught a bate on tho (leiendant ’s land, 
whu li had been staited on tho laud ol another. 
'Ihe defcnclant took away the hate It wa.s ilcculed 
that tho maslei ol tho h.iriHMs ha<t ai^iirol the 
property in it 

Lords of in.inois ha\<', under icn< losiire Aits, 
their lights of lumting, shooting, eti , i(‘smv(s1, 
so that they have the nglit ot lujnting to the 
ex» lusion ot tlie ownem of the allotments, niuJ 
oven if the laltei have enjoycil it < on. uriently for 
a [leriod of twenty >cais, this does not ilejiru'c* the 
lord ot his exclusivie rights 

Usually, It IS neccss.iry for peisoiis intending to 
kill game to take out an annual game MUtih ali^ 
(see Game) ; but nt.y prison may juiisuo and kfil, 
or loin in Ihe pursuit and killing of, any Iran' liy 
(ourang with gteyhounds, or hy bunling with 
beagles or other hounds, without having sm h a 
certifu.ifi Nor is an .inimal gam ' lu .g-e lerjuired 
foi pu uiiig and killing deer by hunting vhih 
hound' 

Ill’SlJAND A.M) iVIFK.- In the j.icsenl article 
it IS intended to .leal with tho general law as 
aft('((in,g hnd) "1 and wife, in so far as the law 
has iclation to iu.,.L6'fs < on new tfd witli ‘ ommercial 
and general trarna. tion s Such m.dteis as 
judi( 1 it bep.iration, and ( ognat e affairs will oi^v 
ja> ulerrcd to iiu ident.ill y • 

^1 • relationshi j) of husband and wife is (on- 
adcied m law t. a <ontia(l. and m most resjiecta 
the oi'iinary law ajiplu able fd ( onlrai ts attaches 
to the st.ite of marriage It is nei essary to recollfN t, 
however, that^marriagc is also consjdercd to be a 
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status, and* for ihc purpose of fUdiniiig it more 
aci uralely it may Im* dost ribcd .as " t he, voluntary 
union of one miUi and one woman to the exi lusion 
of all olhi'is " (.onseijiu nlly, no marriage in the 
English s(,ns( (.in be cidelualed lietwccn paities, 
unless ( .K h ol tie m h a ineinbei of a ( oimtrv whn h 
I et ognises^nonog.uuy It this is so, it is immateiial 
what IS the i elisions belief (h either jieison 

Allliougli, lioui vet , in.uiiage is a spei les of ( on- 
tra(-l. it elands in an eN( (‘ptional position in moie 
than one inijjoilant asjx-i t. In the hist plate, the 
(ontr.ut IS enleied into foi life \n ordinary con- 
tiat t is alwa\'^ t .ipable of i(s<ission by the mutual 
lonsent of th<‘ paitii's, .i inariiage t .innot be dis- 
solved ('xtejit b\' the sant lion of the State. In the 
set ond plat t , wluie.is an inhint is not t apablc of 
entfiiin; into a lontiatt in .i genei.il seiisi' (see 
Ini AN i), a in.irnagc is tpiilt' legal in I'.ngland, il it 
Is duly solemnised, ])iovided the husb.ind is ovei 
touiteen yeai s of age and the wile ovtn the age of 
twelve 1 hese ages .irt‘ wh.it are Known <is the ,igt s 
of loiiseiit of the pai tit's t lu'insi Ives, anil (luic is 
now tio neti'ssity to obtain the assent ot patents 
Ol gu.iitli.ins to tonstituti' a \.ihd ni.uiiage If 
the mairi.igi' .u Lnally t.ikes pl.u e, it is tjuite leg.il 
But if it IS luteniieil that tlu' m. linage teiemoiu 
shall talvt' plate aftei the publu ation tjt b. inns of 
mairiage, .i patent oi a gu.irdian ma> foibulthe 
banns, ,ind it .ui ob)i't,tion is taken tlu' jaibhiation 
ns illegal, and tlu* m.ini.ige, even thougli solenmisitl, 
will l.)e void, ]>iovidcil *he paities at t willully anti 
knowingly with tlu' intention of ev.uhng the l.iw 
When .1 mamage is piopost'tl to t.ike )»laie .iltir 
the pul)h( ation oi lianns bi tween two pi rsons who 
are appaientlv nnnois, anti mathei ol tlum is a 
vvidovvei Ol <i vvultAV, the lU'igvman who otlui.ites 
at the inanftigt' should alw.ivs iiitiuirc as to vvlit thei 
th(‘ (onsint ot the patents or guanh.ins h.is been 
obtainetl then' is no tompiilsion pl.iit'ii upon him 
to adopt this (i)uist' But il he tloes aituallv pei- 
for lu tlu' 1 1 it'inonv alb'r an ob)ei lion has bti'ii 
math, he 1-, liabh lo [irost ( ui ion for .i iiimiiud 
olfcnt e , 

It IS gssumed, n.vtui.illv, th.it the doinuil of the 
partus is ihiglislf* Bnless this is so in l.ut, the 
stateiU'-nts in this .utnle woulil retitnie leviston, 
foi it must III vei b(‘ toigotlen that in (onneition 
with m.iiii.ige it Is the la«^' of the tloinu d whnh 
must iilways [ti ev. Ill (See DtiMicin, 1 n !!• rna iion vn 
Law ) 

I 'poll tht' maiiiagt', tiu' wift'^ an|uu i s both the 
n.itionahiv .uul tin doiuu il ot liei husb.iiid. Beltue 
1914, il a hnsb.iiul math' a (.h.iugf in hi-^ n.iinm.ihtv 
til*' %loinu il, the u.ilumahtv oi domicil ol the wile 
ehangt'd with his autom.it uallv An .illeiation 
was made m I In’ law by 1 lie La it ish N.it um.ilil v and 
StatU’. Aliens At t , 1911, wheitbv a wile ol a 
Laitish snb)( 1 1 m.iy dielaie hei intention of 
U't.mmg Inb Biitish natnm.ihtv -not ufcessanlv 
In-i Biilish tloinu il* in spitc' td any th.inge on the 
])ait of In I Inisband (It iw.ay also be noticed, 
inculentallv , th.it, b\ tin- same Act, a wulow who 
was oiigin.illv Bntish, and who changetl hei 
nation.ihtv .iml domicil by mam.ige with an .ilicn, 
may icveit tolni Miitish u.it lon.ihty on tin' 'loath 
TTf-".'. M husb.iud ) When it b i onu s a cpiestion ot 
if hud I nnoni.il c.iu> ', this is .i maUen ol the nlniost 
iiajKiit .ince dlu- Iviiglish coml winch tle.ils w^ith 
matnmouuU m.itteis will ^lol eiiteitam any suit 
lor divorce m I'aiHkiml unless (.in' jiaities aie 
domiciled m this i.ountry 1 he husbaml c.in, 
IhMcloie, undei the existing l.iw (but this will 


probably be considerably altcied lu the immediate 
future) ])revent his wife troin obtaining a com- 
plete release from luin by changing 1ms domiiil. 
But if theie is a suit sim^^ly for judicial separation, 
resilient e on the part of the wife is sutficient to give 
the couit full jurisdiction. 

No jieisons may marry who arc: vvitlim the jiro- 
hibited degiees ol attmity as set out m the Book of 
Ctmnimm Prayer the most common instance of 
the ceremony of mamage taking plai c between 
pel sons who vveic within llic piohibited degiees was 
that ot a man mterman ying with liis deceased wife’s 
sister Ihitil 19(17 such a union was illegal, but the 
old bar has beem entiicB leinoved by the passing of 
the Dei eased Wife's Sister’s IManiage Act, which 
came into foice on August 28th, 1907 To tins 
extent, theieloie, the t.ddein tlu* Liayc-i Book now 
tc’ipiues revision But although a man is able to 
many his deceasc-d wile’s sister, a woman cannot 
contiact a l.iwful uniDii vcilh her dot eased husband’s 
brother Mc-inbeis ot Ihe Royal Family ate under 
celt, nil resliit lions <is to contracting a valid maim 
age, but this excejilion nsjuiies no notice heie As 
above statetl, Ihc’ie c.in be no y.c.ul mamage 
lu’twecn an Ivnglish man or woman .ind a member 
ol ,i State whit li ic ognnes .ind imai tiscs jiolygamy 
Ol jiolvandrv 11 .my sut h m.im.ige is solemnised, 
and it ,ij)]H'<ai s .ifte’i w.uds that such m. image enighl 
not to h.ive t.iken pku (’ on any giounds, the only 
coutse’ ope-n to tlu’ p.uties is Id obtain .in oidei of 
nullity Ol dissolution bv the touit 1 liis e .m only 
be eflc’t tc'd by .i suit inslilute’d m the Divou e Coin t 
Until sut h oidei is obt.uned, the in. image’ conti.act 
IS re'g.irde'tl as <i subsisting one 

1 lu’ agie’ement ot two peisons to m.iny is known 
<is the’ eonliat t ot beliotlnncnt '1 he pioimsc of e.u h 
to till’ othe-r is the' t onsideralion leejuiietl by tfie 
law of loiitt.iels lot the [iioinise, of the othe’i 
But .ilthough jie'isons m.iy iide i ni.ii i v dming their 
inmoiitv, no .action is ni.unl.uii.ible on the' tontiaet 
of bctiothmenl ag.unsl the p.iity who is a minoi . 
On the othei haiul, hoveever, a minor can sue for 
il.iinages for bieat h of promise if the othei jiarty to 
the conli at t is o\ ei age L lie ac tion must be bt ought 
thi ough the next li u nd {q v ) Alerc’ ratiiie ation of a 
jnomise to ni.ii i y made during intaney .ifter the 
uttainmeut of the age of majority is not enough to 
(onstitutc a biiithng loiiti.ut 1 hei e must, m fat.t, 
be .a new jiiomisc. d he juoniise' iiee'd not be in 
wilting, but tile evident c of the plamtih must be 
( OI roboratetl m some niatoi^al ]>aituul.u Lven a 
m.imeel man may be sui'd in .in action for breath 
of proinise to m.uiv, but it se emsuthat in such a 
ease the’ woin.in must be iin.ivv.ire of the f.u t th.at 
aUehe; tune of tiie making of the jnoinise' he was a 
manieel man 

In oithiuuv c.ise's ot cemti.ict, the- cause ot action 
is neat .alfccled b\ (he ile.idi eal cilhei jiartv In 
c.ises of tort, tins is not so But whe-ie llieie is a 
bre.'ich of pioMiise o! ni.un.ige .ifd the bii’.ich has 
.uis.’u be foie the dc.it h of the ]».irty who is in 
dt'l.iull. no c.iuse oi action exists a'der the death 
ot,the,ilelaultiug p.nly ag.unsl his (oi hei) jiersoiial 
*. ejtreseiit.it i\ os It is a i .asc V)1 artit) pt’fSO}uili‘^ 
moriluy (U>n pcrso>id {q v ) It is asserted that tly 
c.iusi' ol .iclion exists it the’ plaint ill’s estate has 
suite'ieek special d.iniage, and such damage was 
coa^Einjikit ('(I by tin ji.uties to tlie contiact at the 
tiniewlieu the' jiioniise was made 'J his is extremely 
doubtlul liom the expressions us 'd in Mu nidg- 
nu’uts of the Court ol Ajijic-.U m Quirk v 'J ho mas 
{l-.xciutor of], 1918, 1 K Ji .alb, when’ it w.is held 
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th.it ,i huK' not entitled to claim d.'iniajtes in 
.^iich an action e\tn thoiij^h she had f^iveii nj) a 
]>roritaV)le busniess in oulei to inait\ the dec»asrd 
One other jioirit in i ()nnei,iion with this ]cu t ol 
the subject is \\orth\' oi i oiisidt latum It is (dten 
imagined that ^ifts made b\ and to peisniis who.ue 
bound bv llic v^ontiaa of Intiothment ai<' uOaim 
able bv the a biea> h ot the MMitoe t to 

niai I \ Mils is altoeetliei moiuon^, I nh'ss tlnre 
IS a t ondition attaMied, an\ s^itt that i ■> made 
Indwern the jiailns, \sh<thti ih(\ aie oi art not 
betrothed, is on the oidin.ii\ footini; ol i^dts H\’ 
Lnglish law a gift i-. in{'\otabIt 

By the common law a husband and wile ue 
< onsult retl to be< ome one vi]H)n maiiiage It h.is 
betm already state<! that a wift takt s the iMtionaliu 
and the domn d of her husbaml. .ind sl^ .hso idopts 
hi'f name 'I his nanu‘ she is entithd to letain aftii 
his dtsith until she le-maiius oi idopts a m w 
name ujion lit r own iiutiatne (See ('iisNtn of 
N \MI' ) Aftt'l .1 (Its It'e absobile of <luoii e, the wife 
rt‘tains luM mai ned name until slu ai <iiim s .1110 tin i . 
b\ eitliii K maiiiagt 01 itjuifi', and it has 1 mm n 
legally d' i id J 1 tliat sht' « annot lx nstiaiued fioiii 
using hu Dial 1 n tl naim' unit ss it is [.io\. >1 that ‘du 
IS atimg main louslv. and twtn then onl\ d it is a 
<]uestioii 111 a tith' of lionoul 

the union of luisbind and wih was lust as i (.tu- 
ple te 111 i(.s|M.i t of jiiopt 1 1 \ as III K sjM ( t of iiam- , 
n.it lonali t \ , and domnil 1 lie nglh ^ ol the wile 
weie mi'rged m those ol tin liu>bLiid, (\. e|.l in so 
(at as an\ mai riagc m tth im ids allM. d tin i uli s of 
the I ommon law If, tluii, a woman wa- saddh d 
with debts at f ht' date ol lu 1 rein lage, Ik i liu diaiid 
\sas liable at ( ommon l.iw to Iniuidate tlie ^aiu' 

It was aUof'etlui imniatf nal win tin i lb. d( bts 
,Uos( out of (ontuut or out of toil Now, liow- 
siiue 1 h(' passing of the \anoiis MaiiKMl 
Woimn's l*ioi>(‘itv A< Is, liu hiisbaii<l is no long' r 
lial)U‘ fo! inv ol hei debts bexoiid the amount (d 
the as-,et s w hi. h he lia . 1 e. • i \ ( d t hi oiigli In 1 at tin 
<late of (he maiiiage 1 liiis, if a woman is iikI' hi* d 
to the extint of / i ,()()() a( tlie tinu of ht 1 iii.iiinige 
and la 1 w hole pi opt 1 1 \ is t)f the v.iliit of / ItK) and 
this /JOd ( imies into the hamls of llie liusbaml, he 
IS tjnlv liable to Iht' t \tent ol / KK), and t be , i cdiloi s 
must look ixdusiwly tt) tlit waft' foi the balaiu e 
] li<‘ iiglils at t omnit>n law whu h .1 liusb.iiul 
c'njoved in hi. wife’s jiiojaits lemain as tla\ wiie 
beioie the pasnng of flu- M.iinetl Woiiun's I’lo- 
])eit) \>(, bSSl!, as fat as pailics maiiRti bt loie 
the At ( tame into font', e\. > jjl in so fai tlnv 
laid bren modiSe<l to a sm.dl degite b\’ om <>\ two 
piCMOUs ‘t.ifiites But the \( t pi a Iiaiiieil las 
pla. etl nuuiitMl woiiun m a jitisilion of i timp.ii a' e 
indept ndem e sf) fai astli.ii pioj.tits i'> 1 1 >ii< » im d 
For the piupo-ts of tontnat \\i\t.s aie mi lone 1 
considt red as one with th<n liiisl-ands 1 li< \ 'i.n- 
tiatf entirely as (o then < parali estate, ami tlas 
may tmfer into ^cinli.ats with tin ir lit. ' aid. a-, 
with olhi'i ])t 1 .oils I he ( lltM t of fin .iiilia'ls 
m idt suit'' 'J ; \< t ot bSvH'J, aial tile am ding \i t 
of I 89 '_h to gi\c iiiaineil woim n ■ "H' eh 1 ab’« 
.idv antage s w d ho,d an v of the disade am ,g' 5 w ba '■ 
strath to ('tiler person, hi ty lx iKitK'tl that 
tlieir ])owcis as to the elispositioii ot tru ♦ (slat' 
wert" placi'd on the s,ime footing as tlne-e ol nun 
b\ a spet lal \( t ol 1 907 • 

The ]iet.uhar ])osition of a rnai rn d woman a. . 
her ,e onftacts is notae.l in tin ai tiek' MAFRim) 
WOjMln’s Troim riy Act, and hat spen mi c\( eih 10ns 
to the general lulcs of law .s t<» the ndatio liip 


ot husband and wdc* in lespc t oi j> optaty ai^ 
nolK ed in the ai tu le Marriaof M iufmims 

In the state ol maiimge a \(iv impoilant point 
loi consideration is the <‘\t( nt of the ^^l(( 's authoi if v 
to ph tige In 1 husband's < 1 1 dit 1 hei e is no spet 1 a! 
powei giMii ttt tin' wile foi sin li a puijuisi' It is 
.(.uin turn's imagined that the ineie fa. I o^inaiiiage 
t on h'l s the light upon be 1 , but t bm is . pii I e iin 01 1 ei t 
J he \\ile is, m It dit\, llu' agtiil ol Ini husband, 
.111(1, .Is siith, euio\s no lights .IS to lonti.ntmg 
with thud p.ulns e\t ( pi tlu.se wlmh lie a. tuall\ 
gi\es het , ot tan lx* piesimnd to Ii.n (‘ gi\(n hei 
I he fust t ,ise is I le.u ( !iou)',h, wheu' the husband 
ha\'es Ills wile to manage tin* Innmehold, and 
.1' tu.ilK tells lui to pun me sir b thiiiL'. .is .0 e 
in . ( ss.ii \ (ol tin s.une lad <'\ i n t In'ii t lu . .iiit hoi d \ 
Is limited, being eonlitud to lhos( things vslmh 111 
oidiiiaiN inlelhee III pet -.on we. ill I hold (o lx' nei e s 
s.u \ loi tlie household ol tile' t l.ms ol piisolls to 
w hn li the hiisl>.uid be longs 1 Ik 1 e* 1 no ant lioi d y 
to iiKlulg'' 111 ee.udoll > \ 1 1 .1 \ a e 1 m e* hi the sex oiid 
e .ise' .1 hlisb.lIKl Will be iK'Mne.l to hue given 
simil.u peewei ot (oidi.i.tmg .1. hm .ii’< Id to bis 
will it be ji.ivs bill, wbi-h slic he iiKUiH'd 1 Ins 
will ut .IS .in estoppel ((/ I ). .ind tlie hud.ar.l will 
not be .ible to 1 ejui'li.de hi . li.daht V 11 k sIh iigt li 
ol this 1. shown in the < .ise' ol a woman who is 
living with .1 in. Ill to whom she is not nmiiie<l, li 
slie does, in fa't, l(',lde with him midel sm ll 
< n « limst .UK e'l .1 - to ie.K 1 pe ople ( o be het e that -.he 
Is hm wile ll the woiii.ui h "ul iiK . onli.n ts di b 1 '. 
,ind the man iii.uikulv' p.its the bilM '■.iu will be 
piesniind to li.ite bis .iidboidv to .oiili.nl .e. Ills 
agent Ul tile' ' line w.i\ .is .1 wile Would 1 lie oidv’ 
nielhixl b\ tthi.h .1 himbaiid i an K iiniii.de Ibis 
) ind '.I h.dilht \ I , bv loi bidding In , ,t 1 li lei pie dge 
In. ( H dit .uiv lomni, .md .d' o bv nyoiming the 
ti.idesiiKii with whom she hi. pievKMislv de.dt 
that sIk- I ms no an I hoi d y to . lo so I \ pi e ss not n '■ 
ol 1 eve X .d ion should !>'• gi v e 11 , 1 hong 1 1 d is uinie. i ■ 
s.iiv' in (he ( .ise of h.ide ane 11 with whom tlnie 
have been no previous bmaness nlallon, As is 

well known, .idv e 1 tise me id ^ a' e SOUK t line . ins( 1 ted 
III new>p,ipeis by will'll hu-.band itfiipoits to 
loi bid ills wife* to plt'lg'' his e tilii l<u( flnse 
.I'lv ( 1 1 ise me Ids ate ol no v.dm nnh d 1 ■. laov'd 

th. d t hi V Imve .nlimllv < onu' to tin iiotnt’ ol the 

ti. id'smeii with whoin^thei' li.iv' lx < ll 'halmg.s 

Ol ( om ,e, it < I ( '111 1 ■. .l» t n.dl\ given lo the wile, 
lliero is no <)u< lion ol .i;n m \ .d .dl I he wifi is 
the* i.iui'lp.el, ami the hn ,1 ,im) is in lu wra' 
1 c'spoi I a 1 >1' I he' Iffd )i Id V ol .1 h 1 1 ,b.u id foi tin e h bt s 
e'eiidl.nted bv hi-, wife Ul M sj x . I o| house llol'l 
Iimllem 1ms lx < u In'i'ieidlg ldi;;.d(d, .uni in a 
well-known (a'l 1/-’r/ v lari "I d( bnm/uVn/, 
190 1 , X])]' ( I 11 it I , t.ded ■ ' I he l.i< t th d 
lumbui'l am! wile live togetli'i .iifd th^yt ik-< e s 

S.UK ,.!( upphed on the Ol'leis of the wife IH not 
eviileii'' th.d tie hii-biml ami tib^.iK' joudly 

h del' 1 he |)! ' nuni'l ion th.d lie w 1 fe li.e> ui sm h 
a .a-.' .udhoiih I'l pie '1,'e llie Inisb.imrs 'icdil 
ni.ie lx. '.•iidt'd j.iool timt h'- imi'le h( 1 .in 

allott .me .rnd je^ib.idi 1 k 1 tee j.ledge lils .leeht, 

IboMidi Him n'ln, id is not known to those 
vvl .. alpply th. ne ' < s' .n • 

I Ik I e IS no pi ' sun i[ 'll on 111 law i !i d tlx* liiis^.ji/l 
b.i e\(i .no, light to plc'lgt' bm wife’s e i edit,«J,» ) 
li I'.i liow vve.eltliv she ^i.iv’“.X‘, .uid bow slight 
m^ be his me. Ul I Ii^m (; is mi agi m v on t he pai t 
ol th“ himb.in^ e'\. epl bv ei^fa'ss auflioidy. 

llie .igcne V of the wife, ,is ,d>(A'(' iiofReel, 1ms 
been li'.dt with on th'- .issumjilion tlmt the partie, 
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ifi e hviiif^ . If a separation has taken place, 

the authoiity of the wife is much limited, or it 
may not exist at all. Ihus, if a wife deserts her 
husband, being heiself m fault, and refu.ses to 
M’luin to Inm, even though he has not been guilty 
ot cruelty or unfaithfulness, she has no elaim upon 
him fur anything. Hut if he has tleserted her, or 
foiced hei to leave him by leason of Ins own bad 
(ondutl, sh( has, m a<ldit)on to sin h icmedies as 
divorce or judicial sepaialion, a right to pledge his 
( tedit for netessaries supjdied to her by tradesmen. 
'1 he amount of these necessaries will depend upon 
the ( in uinstanc es of the husband This right, how- 
cnc r, only ajgilies aftei desertion where the husband 
does not make lus wife any allowanee, or, having 
,igtecd to make luu an allowaiue, fails to ])ay her 
such allowance. And a husband cannot be com- 
oclled to allow anything for the su))poit of lus wife, 
however innocent may have been her depat tine, if 
slie aftciwaids lapses into adultery. 

11 a husband is sued in any ca.se, wdtclhei he is 
oi is not liable in law, he must always take caie to 
defend the action If he allows judgment to go by 
default, he may have great diflnulty in avoiding 
jiayraent. 

So much for questions of contract in which the 
husband and wife arc interested more or less jointly. 
In other iespcc.ls, modern legislation has made 
great changes m favour of a married woman in 
rcsjiect of contiacts, but in toit {qv) the liability 
of the husband reman. s the same as it always was 
at common law. Thus, if a wife is guilty of negli- 
gence by which a third jiaity is injured, or if she 
publishes a libel or a slander, the husband, how- 
ever innocent, can be sued for the same, either 
alone or jointly with his wife, and he will be answer- 
able foi any damages awarded in respect of tlu* tot t 
This, however, will not apjily if the witc has 
obtained a dec.rce of judmal sejiaiabon. She is then 
solely liable for her own toils. In criminal law, if 
the husband and wife are jointly Indieted, it is 
generally jiresumed that the wife has been acting 
under tlie coeicion of her husband She cannot 
then be proc. ceded against '1‘his doc tiino does not 
apply to the mosf. stuious oftciues, e g., murder , 
but it (lo<‘S jirotect her still m .a large number of 
crimes vvhmh aic of a grave character, such as 
larc^eny, forgciy, etc Iheie is no immunity, of 
course, wheic the wife acts upon her own 
I esponsibility. 

Hofewe the jiassing of the vai ions Married Women's 
I’roperty Acts, the jursonal property of a wife 
became the absedute projiei ty ol hen husband imme- 
cUalely after the mairiage of the jiartios, and he 
was also entitled tu tlu* lents arising uut of her real 
jnoperty cluung lus life. Alter hei death he had 
also an mterest in her real piopeity, which is set 
out m the article on Cukiesy. Hut thc'se lights 
weie. always uu-nfoic eablc* if thiue w'cic any settle- 
ments in existence vdiu h nullifiecl or linulecl them 
With a few unimportant exceptions, the Idw on 
this subject has been entirelv changed as regards 
those persons wdio have inaiiied since 1882 The 
wife IS now cornjileto mistress of her own piopeity, 
subject, of course, V(’) any settlements that have 
bew’ made in resjioct of it She has also full con- 
troi over any eipnmgs of her own obtained 
through her own skill Or employment Presents 
given to her become luv absolute pioperty, 
especially those given on the oc:.casion of her 
marriage Since the unity of husband and wife as 
to contiacts lues disappeared, a woman can enter 


into a contract with her husband in the same 
manner as she is able to do with any other person. 
Thus, she can lend him money and sue for its 
return if it is not paidr Hut in one instance she 
will be postjioned to other creditors of her husband. 
This ari.ses when the money is advanced to assist 
him in a jiartneiship business Should bankruptcy 
ensue, the wife cannot come in as a creditoi until 
till' other creditois have been paid in full. 

It has been stated above that a gift is, by English 
law, irrevocable If, therefoie, a wife receives giits 
from her husband, these become her separate juo- 
perty, though they may be impugned on the 
ground of fraud if made shortly before the hus- 
band's bankruptcy, esjielially if they are of an 
extiavagant nature (Sec HANKNunrCY ) But it 
has been decided that if a husband makes allc^- 
aiK es to his wife for housekeeping exjienses, and 
no special anangernenls have been made, wdiat- 
ever savings she effects out of the amounts allowed 
ate not her pioperty, but the pioperty of her 
husband. This was finally decided so recently 
its 1908, in the case (d Bnhelt v Jiirkcit, 1908, 98 
1, r S4 \ \vif(‘ may also sue hef’ husband m 
toil so far as her sejuitate estate is concerned, 
but the husband has no ( oi responding right of 
action against his wife in rcsju'ct of hei toits 
against his j>roperty Hy a special piovision of 
the Mamed Women's I’loperty Act, 1882, how- 
ever, he may recover jnojx'ily of his own which 
lus wife detains fiom him by means of what is 
known as an originating summons. Exccjit as 
regards sopaiatc projicrty, theic is no right of 
action m tort by husband or wife against each 
other Also, no <imiinal ])i oc ccdings can be insti- 
tuted bv a wife against her husband wdulst they 
aic living together as to any pioperty claimed by 
hei 'Iho same point is true if the:y aie living 
apart, unless the jiiopertv has been wrongfully 
taken by the husband when he is dcseiting or is 
on the jioint of deserting his wife 

'Ihc husband must clothe and maintain his wife 
and t h(“ childr(m ol the niai nage, ;i-, well as any othei 
childien whu h •-he mav have had before mairiage 
If he IS unable to do so, the ic sponsibility devolves 
ujion the wife*, and any seji.u.ite piojierty she may 
possess can be taken to supjioi t the husband, 
children, and gi amlcluldren, it necessaiy. A 
husband has no right to jiledge lus wife’s credit 
without hei express authoiily , but it lu* becomes 
dependent upon the jiari^h ^or relief, the jioor Jaw 
guaulians will comjicl her, through the machinery 
of the law, to grant him a certain aliVncancc 

III connection wath the husband's duty to supply 
lus 'wife with w'eanug apjiaiel, a curious case as 
to the prcqierty in the same was decided bv the 
Court of Apjieal m Boudean, l.c Grand 6* Co v. 
Marks, 1918, I K H 75 It was there held that it 
was (juite legal for a husband and wife to agree 
that the apparel of the wifi* sIiouaI bi* merely h'lit 
to her by hei husband and that the property in the 
same should remain vtsteii in him 

t'he husband is, generally speaking, entitled to 
tOie custody and c oiitiol of his cni’ldren, and to have 
tliem educated mdiis religion, but these tights maj 
be forfeited by his misconduct. 'Ihe roiiit will, 
however iccjuire a very strong case to be made 
out a'gainst him l^eforc inteifciing with his natural 
rights. AftOr his death, the mother becomes the 
guardian of the children, cithei alone or in ‘‘on- 
junction with any "other guardian or guardians 
appointed by the father. (See Pakfnt and Child.) 
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There can bo no tloubt that formerly a husband 
might have Lompelled his wife to losulo with him, 
or might have comj>elled lier to admit him to her 
place of rc^sideiKC Kevent legislation, as (.ons»nieil 
by the couits, has completely alteicd tins \ 
w'oman i^ perfectly justified in lefusing to li\ i* 
with her liusband. and if she de- hues to d<» so, lus 
only loniedv is to obtmii an oider foi tlu* icstitu 
tion of conjugal rights lb‘ is not entitled to k« < p 
her in (ontnninent in orth'p to enloi<e ''U. h iestit\i- 
tion J his was settled in the wt 11 -known |a' Ic^on 
case in 1891 Ibit if an mdai f"i lestilutiMii of nui 
jugal rights is ol't.umd, theic ,ut no nuaiis oi 
enforcing the ordi i It > an oul) be treated, if dn. 
obeyed, as a lase of desertion, *ind .is gnmgthe 
aggrieved party a light to institute a suit in tin* 

1 iivorie Court for judn lal sepaiation 1 he 410 -tioii 
ha^bccn raised wliether a wife is entitled to leluse 
her husband admission to hei house, and to pio- 
cecd against him as a trespasser if ho daies to too 
his way into it llic jtoint appe.iis not to lia\e been 
ilccidcd, but it is chai lh.it he ( .uuiot authmise 
another person to tiesjiass on his wife's ptojMily 
A married wcimari is complete uiistr('-.s of luu own 
domain, just as though she w(“ie a frmf and 

her luisb.ind is [lerliaps in no beltti j)ositioii than 
a thud jierson 

In most c.isLS, m lotmei yeais, lni'-l>.iinb .nid 
wives wcie c.ompell.ible or <-X|)((laiit wit m s 
m citln'i ciN'il 01 cninin.il pi or 1 1 din);^ against oiu- 
aiiot hei 1 ti CIV il mat t ei s, as t.ir .is r ommeii lal c .is« s 
au‘ concerned, tins luh li.is bei 11 swe|.t .iw.iv 
completely In othei casi.s, not peitinent to this 
artnle, special U'gisl.it ion is piovulcs). 

If a liusband dcseits Ins wife, or ictuses to a<lnul 
her to live with him, she can also ajiply foi an oidei 
foi restitution of (onjugal lights, and if this is dis 
obeyed, she can afteiwaids sue fcji a pulK nd 
scpiuation, .and need not w.ut Iw'o v( ars, 01 il 
adiilteiy Ini', been comimltcfl bv tin husband, lot 
.1 divorce 

Any settlements made in c«>nsulet ation ol nniiri- 
age may be leetilied after .1 deciee pronouncing a 
dissolution of m.'iriiage 1 he natuio ot the icrtiln a 
tion will deperul upon the particulai i in umstain t s 
of the case. 

As to the passing of jiropcitv ujion the de.ith ot 
a husband 01 .a wife, see Inti si ac y, Wili s 

HYDROCHLORIC ACID.— A pungent, <olouiless 
gas, noted for the chlorides or senes of salts dciivcd 
from it, of whi( h < onimon salt is the most imj)oi t.mi 
It IS also known as hydrogen -hluiide, and nni} la; 
easily j)repared 4roin i r)mmon salt by the a< lion of 
sulphuric .n( id, the otln i product of the ic.n ln)n 
being sulphate of soda If is vei) soluble 111 w.il .1, 


and the aqueous sohition is known as sjurits of salf 
or inunatic .n id The latter is imich used m the 
arts llydrcxhlonc acid is !.ugel\ employed m 
calh o pnuting, ble.aching, dyeing, .md foi rleanmg 
non .uul otluj nu-t.ds In nushciiu' it is used m very 
dilute lotm .is .in iim-tu, .is an .lutisi plu’, and a.s a 
tonic , it is also .iddtsl to ballis onleied igi cases of 
1 heuiiiatisin .uul Minil.ir altcs lions Its ihemual 
symbol is IK 1 

H\DROCVVMC ACID or CUISSIC ACID. \ 

ioin|)oimd of (.uboii, h\diog»‘n, and mtnegen jiio- 
diuvd by the dc c omposii ion d ih<' .imygclalm in 
.liinonds It IS ptepaied by jscssing Milphuietleci 
h\diog(Mi ocfi diy c\.uiidn ol nui.ui^ It is .i 
most Molciit j)oison. one diop being siifln lent to 
i.uisc* mst.ini.iiu oils dc'ith its s.ilfs, known .is 
c\.imiles, ai e .dso poisonous Polassiuin 1 viunde is 
useful m j)hotogi ,»ph\ Miili. inall\ it is used in a 
vciy dduted loi m m lotions to dunimsh ili lung in 
skin dise.ises, and, t.iken itiuiualU, it lelicces 
coughing, vomiting, .ind j>alpitatioii Its chemual 
symbol is 1 K N 

HYDROKLN PKRDMDF. A vise id tiauHp.iMnt 
lupnd, with a luttci t.i .tc It blc.n lies the majoiity 
ot vegc't.iblc colcMiis, ,111(1 is employisl m whilemiig 
ivoiy, le.itluis, ell It is .ilso inin h us( d foi the 
hair In dilute solution it is eniphnid m the 
icstoiation ol oil paintings Its ( !m nn< .d symbol is 
lIiO, 

inroTHtc. ihis IS a t( I 111 us( d 111 Si oltish 
law to denote* a secuiity given in f.ivcnii of a 
cieditor ov< 1 the ]>iop(itv ol his di btoi while the 
j>io|)t'ity remains m the dcbloi’s pos'aS'ioii It is, 
in fa' I , wli.at is gtnci.illy denoted in Ivnglish law 
as a 11101 tgage*. but it is fuitlui used to im hide 
'> h.it i‘c known in Ivnghsh l.iw ,is .1 hen, wlien 
goods, 'lo( uinent et'' , aio 111 tin* pe^ssession of 
the c I editoi 

HVCOTHLCATL. do pla- (.* or t(; assign propeity 
as security undei an agieeminl, to pledge or to 
moitgagc' 

IIVPOTIIKCATION.—d ho m 1 by whu h piopeity 
is liyj>othc rated, le , jdedged or rnoitgaged 

IIYPOTHKCATIDN, LKTTLR OC. (S^b I.eth r 

OF 1 IyPOI IIFC'M ion ) 

HYSSOP.- \n aromatic j'l.int, of whu ii the com- 
mon vaiiety, //yvsc'/’nv officiitdh'' , is a native of the 
Alps, Aiistna, .ind otliei ^oiintin s of South I* mope 
1 1 IS now ( ultivated in the Ivast J he hav cs ai e used 
for tulm.aiy pmposes aii'i in fin* inaiiiil.K t urc of 
absinthe In .i (hied st.ite the flowers a' t as a 
c ai nuiiali VC* .md a*slom.uhic, the ii)(‘(hcina,l jiro- 
peitu's being due to the presnue (d a volatile oil 
A syruje pieparc'd lioni iiyssop is taken as a reiuetj[y^ 
foi ccjI'Is 
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ICE I 

I. I hit 1'^ in th(* followinj^ abbie- 

V'l.ll Kills 

I /I , I luloi SKiiu nt II I 

11 ) , 11)1(1 , In the s.'unc ])l.i(c (L<iliii, ihic/ern). 

1 ( 1 , 1 he same (l.ahn, idetn). 

Ins , 1 nsiii am e 

Inst , Instant, of the piesent month. 

hit , Interest 

ln\ , liuoK (• 

hr, h I erl(‘(. in.ihle 

ICE, (in at Ihitain’s supplies ol natuial ue arc 
prim Ip, illy obtaineil fioin Norway, but a lar^c 
quantity ot ue i 3 ])iO(lu(e(l artiiuially throiitth tlie 
abstimtion of heal from water bv the vajioiisation 
of lupml ammonia oi ether '1 he deniaml dejicmls 
larj^ely, of (oiitse, on (lim.atic conditions, but a 
(ontmuoLis supply is uipiired for purposes of (old 
stoi a^e, espei inlly in the ( ,ise of ships l)rmfj;mt; nu at 
and other perishable ])io\isions fiom aliioad 

ICEIiANi). — (St'e Di'NMark ) 

I('EhAM) MOSS. ---A Ik lien found in iioithein 
latitudes m'mi.dly It contains ,1 huge penentage 
of stall hy matter, and, therefoie, loinis a nutritive 
food, espei lally foi iiixalnls, the natuudly bittii 
taste being tiist tirniA’cd by stee])mg m watei It 
IS used iiU'dK in,dly in diseases ol the lungs, and is 
also the soiitie ol an alioholie dunk 

U'EliANI) SEAR. A vanety of ( ah spai or 
cah ite, whiih is now' \ery laie its value lit's m 
its tianspar;.‘m y <imi its double ittra(lion, w'lm h 
lender it ,ilmost urmpie lor tlu' i oiisti m tion ot 
polarising 111st 1 mm nts Its ilK'nm<il s\mbol is 
CaCU.i 

lONATIl'S REANS. 1 he bitter' seids ol the 
iatrychno^ h^natii, a native of the hhihppine 
Islands '\ lu \ ha\ e some nu dn imd \ .due, espis i.Ulv 
in cases "ot iholeia 1 h< 11 .utne piimiple is 
stryi liiiihe 

IMiMEIHATE A.N.M H V. Ihis is an annuity 
W'lm h' IS p, liable, .is to IIk' Inst instalimnt, six 
months .ifti-i the pin i h.ise; ^t hei eof, ami terniinates 
at the death of the- anmiit.int 

IMMEDIATE I'\RT1ES. (s^ J.iil of Ik 

CIIANCl , TAKlltS 10 Jill 1 or I'XellANc.l ) 

IMMIOUATION. (Sie Ai.ii n.) 

IMMORTELliES.- (See Lvi HI AS'iiNi. hiow'i Ks ) 
t JMEERI AIj. - (See hoKi K.N Momss -Kussiv) 

iMperiae standards, llu statiitoi y 

stand.uds wlmh 1 emulate tlu' (oin.ig<' .ind the 
weights , ami ' mc.ismts of the lounliv (Sec 
C'olNM.r, \Vl mills AND Ml isoui s ) 

I51PERS(.\NAE A( ('Ol NTS. - 1 lu se .11 e .'U ( ounts 
in t)ook-lcec‘pmg wjm h deal with things ,iiid not 
witli j)C'isons, sm h .is ih.ugis a(i ounts, i .ish 
.iccounls, goods ai counts, cti Anotlur name' lor 
them IS noniiTi.il m counts 

IMPLIED WARRANTlES.~-For a genual ticat- 
ment of w<u i.mtics,-sec .11 tales on Coniuact, Saif 
OF AiOOds, and Wakkaniii s and Condi iions 
IT 3 leader must bear m mind the meaning of the 
woid “ w ai I .int V,’* aii'l the distmetioii'. lutwci,u .l 
warranty and a cordition, .ml between .1 waira,'ity 
and a lalsi' tepi estjit.it ion and apguarantec A 
w'ananty is geneially made exprcsslv between the 
I>artics to the* contiact to which the warranty is 
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alleged tcj be (ollatcral, but in some transactions 
ceitam well-defined warranties are implied by law, 
c e , on the sale of goods; in agency transactions, 
whete the age-nt impliedly warrants that he has 
authoiit) to bind lus piimqial (see Aglncy) , in 
connc) turn with aitulcs of food, when a warranty 
IS imidied by tlie seller that tlie viands are ft for 
the lood ol m.in , in contra( ts i om ernmg land, 
whi( li, howevei, are somcwluit beyond the scope of 
this woik, and on the negotiation by delivery, 
and for value, of bills of cm hange, jiionussory note's, 
and otiui negotiable insliuimnts In this casif a 
tiansfeior is di c ined to w’.iirant three distinct 
things to th(' p( I son to whom lu- dcliiers the instru- 
ment ; (1) i h.it llu' instrument is wli.it it purpotts 
to bi* , (2) th.it he h.is a nglil to tiansfei it, ami 
(3) that he does not Know' of .my fait whu h lendeis 
the insliumint x.dm-liss (See, as t( .tlu'se, ihLi s 
of Jcxchangf, e(( ) 

Sale ol (liooils. On a conti.K t foi the sale ol goods 
a w.Lrianty is im])!icd by virtue oi the Sale ol Cfoods 
Act, 1893, hut only where tlu* ciicumstani r s of the 
ronli.ut .'ire sm h as not to show that the pai ties 
had .1 dirierent intmtion : (1) 3 hat the buyer shall 
have <'uid enjo\ (]uiet ])osscssion of tlu’ goods 3 his, 
howevei, only ixtimis to a {lec'doin liorn inter - 
feicme by anyone i laiimng the goods under a title 
dciivid Irom the seller ,\ seller < annol, of course, 
pievent some peison ovei whom he lias no contiol 
asseiling a ( t.iini to tlie goods 01 doing something 
to (listuil) ttu' bill II m lus injoyment 01 [lossession 
of them If the selh'i had no light to sell, then the 
buier’s remedv is foi .i hiiaili ol the mi])liid con - 
dition .IS to title (see W'akraniiis and C'ondi- 
iiONs), wlmh enablis him to leseimi the (onluut 
It may will be, too, that tlu' iiiciimstames of the 
sale pic'venl the implK .ilion ot su( h a wairanl) 
i'oi example, wheie gixjils aie bought at a sale by 
.1 shenlt umlei a vvnt ot exeiution, the shenlf gi\es 
no vvair.inly, and il it turns out that he sold 
improjieiK, the bu\cr may fnd lus light to hold 
the projieity upsc't by a i hum fi om the line owner 
Iho UK umstam es impoi t a ri pi esi'iitation th.it the 
goods aie not the shei ill’s, .ind, theieloie, lannot 
sup[)Oit an impluation that the shenlt wai rants the 
title C)f a puK hasei simnar state ol aflans may 
exmt whin an .ululc is bought ,fiom a ])eison 
Known to have been the limli'r ol it Hue, the sale, 
up'i'ss in m.uKc't ovt'il {qv), must be subjcit to 
the lights of the tim' ownei and losu ol the ailiih', 
it ever he lomes loiwaul to i laiin it the sellei 
dots not wan ant tlu' title, ami the utmost extent 
ol lus implied wananU I 01 quiet ])ossession w'lll be 
that ho will not himself do anv t.Jimg to anCet the 
puiih.isei's cnjouniut ot the aitule. 

(2) that the goods shall be free fi >111 any charge 
01 imumbiame in tavoui of any thud jAiity, w3ni h 
,;s liot'dei laic'd or known to the ,buyu before or at 
the tune when the lontnu t is m.ade 

(3) An inijihed warranty as to quality or ftness 
for a pailicuiai purpose may be annexed to a con- 
Itac. by the usage of trade 3 he existeme of such 
a wairanly will be I'nliiely a matter of evidence in 
each lase 3 he usage must be piovcd, aji.’. must be 
leasonablc, ami no. dneitly in \ariame with the 
gcncial law or the lc,;;ms of the particular contract. 
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Mftrine Insurunre. In a toiUiait of manne 
insurance (<? i’ ) thcic aie, under the Maiine Insui- 
an< t* Act, 1908, tin iollouin^ unplieil uairanties— 

(1) In a \uya)^C' that at the < uiuiuem e- 

ment of the \t)\nge the i-hip shall l)i 'icauoithv l"i 
tfie pin pose ol tin. jiaitunlai a>l\tntuie nisuied 

(2) It the {'(di' V attailies \\hiit tlu ship i-- in 
poit, that the shij) shvill, at tlie h'Iuiik in « luenl <'f 
the nsk. he 1 e.isonalil) lit touuountir thooidinaiy 
penis ot tin poi t 

(3) It th(' vosape is to be jxifoinied in dillui'nt 
sl.iges, that at th(‘ i oiiinu lu c ineiit <,>t ta<-h stage 
t lu slnp Is s( a\^ Ol th\’ ten 1 lie pul pose s (i| that st agi 

(4) In .1 % o\ age' on gootls oi othei nio\ - 

ables, that at the < eniiiiu ik enient ol the \o\.iL;e 
the ship is siawoilh’,' as a sliip, an<i Masonal'lv lit 
t(^ ( an V the goods oi othti inoeabh s to the 
desi iiiiit Km (. oiilc inplati d b) lh» jhiIk \ 

(5) 'i'h.it the advintiiie iiisuud is .i hiuliil one, 
and that, so fai .is the assuied i an n>iitiol the 
niattei, the .Ki\u\tuie ^hall b<‘ lanud out in a 
la\N tul iiianru i 

Mls(*(‘liuui‘OHH » iirriinties. Hy Se ticm 17 ol the 
Men liandisc ^lai ks Ai t , I HH7, it is pi o\ idul t hat 
“On the sale oi m tin lonliait foi tin sale of 
any goods to v.hi< li a liade niaik, oi niaiK, oi 
trade (hscnpliou lias Inin applnd, tin \Midoi 
shall be deiiind to Wiinant that the in.ii k e> a 
genuine tiade ni.iik <ind not loigt d oi Idoly 
ajiplied, oi tli.it tlie tiade di'suiplioii is mtt a 
t.ilsi, tiadi (!es( nptioii \Mlhin the nHaning ol 
this Ai t , enlcss tin (oiiliai\ is ( \pn s.i d iii some 
wilting signed by oi on Inti. ill ol the \uidoi .nul 
dcliviud at tlu time ol the s.ih oi <oiitia«t to 
and a( m pt c d b\ the vemh e ’’ 

liy the ]'(ilili-.ns tUid 1 ee'ling Mutls \0, bHXi, 
the seller of maniitai liinnl or .nlilnialK pn p.in d 
fdUhsus ot the soil ot f(e<ling sliilJs lot <.it(le oi 
poult I V, Is bound to gn e ,i ]).ii tn iilai iiivon ( to the 
buyer, and this in . on i has t la' < llei I ol a w ai i ant \ 
of the statements (ontaiiK'd m it Also on the sale 
of .111 aitn le foi me cis (attic oi poiilliy lood tlien' 
IS an implu-d wananty on tin pait of the scih i 
that th(' artn le is pm e and is lit tm feeding j>m poses 
Ity the Ant hois and (. linm (abh-^ '\i 1, IH9'’h on 
a (ontiatt toi the s.de ot an .im lioi e\t eedmg 
188 lbs III \v(ight, OI of a t ham t .ibh , tlun is an 
imphi'd Willi .uity that it has bei n jnojieiK ttsltd 
and stamped 

IMPORTyVTION. Mhc a< t of bunging g.xKls mlo 
one countiy lioin aiioila i (b* (' ( ' sioms 

Fokmali ni s 

IMPORTERS. -'1 he pt.i sons \\ lio at c ( ng.ig' 1 in 
the iinpoi tation of goods • 

IMPORTING V(iE>T. -Ihis IS .III iigt lit who-' 

business it is to supciiulend tin impoitmg ol 

goods and 1 lu ir 'uil< , and t o i « ind 1 lit j a Is i . i 

his 1)1 iru ipal 

ImPORTS. 'yic goods brought ini' i <.»aiitiv 
fioiM a foreign tonntij iii tin w.i} t-f • ne m t 
IMPORT TR\UE. -It is .1 tar ea^. matlei to 
U(.eive go(xl' than ti' slnp ih' m abi o id '')mi< 
is not thi SiUiiv' Joiniidable umtiiu 1 o^>l ci 'k 
# throngli, altliough .i nii’iibe’ o^ fo iiis }i,iv< to bt 
tilled in, i'lTid the importer’s gnaltsi wc’ic is '\'tli 
the Caistoms ioimalitu 

First of all, d may be as well 1(» con d f A'.hat 
are flu; jaincipal imnoits ot tins (omiti', and ' 'iw 
th«y ai^ disposed ot 1 ea, t. olb < , sug.ii , and i nbbt : 
find a market in London <it 'tin ( (miim icnti b.ilt 
Rooms, Mincing Lane , Iruii .it C o\ ent (»ai' n and 


elsewheio , oil, s«'eds, elt , at th ' It.iltr L\i h.in|4^, 
London, wool .it tin' Wo.)! 1 \ih.ing<, J.oiuUm 
whilst lotum go( s m.iiiiL to Mine instil .iml 
Lixeipoil Alnu>st all iinpoiis nilii this louiitiv 
.u« siifd ill tin x.uioiis ixchaiigi-' l'^ biokciswlu* 
till! by \ntiK ot tlun position kiiowlidgt. .ind 
.dulil \ , ( oiniii.iud ii it ads mai kt 1 , bn! ^ome In ms 
tlnu .lie who lia\ e tlun o\mi | >!.in1 at lolls in 
tuloiics .ibio.id, .Hid who iiiiiii the goods 
1 lu m-i Ivi s .iiid s. 11 tlu 111 w lio!< --.vh 

111 . e\poi i< 1 abi o.ul s< ii,|s t In iinpoi t. I 1 lu' bills 
ot l.iding, 1o-n tlui Willi ollui dot ii iin ii ! sshuh 
I. i'll I, l.oW'Cii li.i\ e iiolhmg 1(1 ('o willi the 

,u t u.d I oii\ ' \ .iiu ( ol tlu goo. Is , bill vsithoul tlie 

bills ot l.uliiu; It is impos'ibli loi 111. null haul 
to obt .im posi.ssioii ol tlu goods on tlun .niiSiil 
lu tlu «\int ol tin impoitii lia\ iiir, In > ollu c'- oi 
\s ,11 1 lioiisi •- 111 .1 pl.u (' otlni llniii till' .it sshuh 

tin goods ,n 1 u e, t in bilL.iK toi w .o . . 1 « it In i to 

'in dnppiie; I o.iip.tns oi ('t tin lino haul imploss 

0. u ) to tin 'Inppnii', .no iil at tin poi t ol .uiiv.il, 
t o w In 'III I list I in t ion - o i ; i % i n 1 1 ' ( I ' .li tlu goods 
.uni loiw.nd tin Ml to tlnn ih iinahon In this 
I as.g tin ‘hi]. pm; i 'iiip.uis (ot (In .ig<nt) will 
dial witli tin good' oii tlnii .nnsal i.uiijiV wilh 
tin (ustoMis d' iii.iinb .uni loiw.nd l lii i ,isi •, oi 
p.n ka"t - to linn d' -tin.itioii 1 In hiias in u o 
I''.- tin tnstoins .uni 'iiloi intl ion .i . lo (m'tunn. 

1 . gnial mil-' ';<in tails, .u< gi\<u ninli i lln Inadmg 

ol ( I . I oM‘. I'OKM \ 1 M 1 1 s 

^oiin goi I 1- ,U 1 not .illowi (j to In Inipolled into 
I lim ( omit 1 V at .ill , w hi 1 a t In i . .n i ot 1 1 . i ■. ss h u h 
I oiin in Olds nndi'i (iit.iiii u ''intioiis ('hn I 
.uuon" llielioa I ab goi S .U ' {(it. nil ail isl ,Liu ( s ol 
.III e\plosiV( natme, (\ll.i(ts oi ( OIU | lil l .it es ol 
( liK Ol s , ( <»lli I . t ( . 1 , (ob.n ( o, .uni ml< i ted .i in units 
.uid among I lie o < ond ( .it < g,oi v, ' t \ li^ie , a. Ml ( s‘,( d 
eu\el((p(s. and doc's Among.! olh'i llniigs, tin 
( ii-lotiis .uithoiitn , .11 ( (iililhd lo (onini.iti oi 
d'l.un goods W'lin li do not slnisv \slnM tiny h.is ' 
be. 11 m.innt.u*t m ed 

IMPORT TRAOi:, 0R(; ANIS \TI0N OE. \ i 

1 111 poi 1 1 1 , 111 the w id< - 1 St use ot Hu ss oi d , iH .ms 
p( I son ssho ('bt.uns g.oods tiom .ihio.if^ iillur Im 
ins own .ucoiint oi in Klmn b.i .i imnmusion 
III me, Ihe l(im would iiiiliul'' <uis p( i am ssho 
o( ( ision, ills' d( IIS'S goods |i(mi .i (oKign .oiinlrs 
w i1 honi sm li imj.oi I at y )ii loi inmg .in ( ' s( iii i.il p.u 1 
ol Ills 1 egulai bii'.im ss 

W lu 11 us< (1 in .1 11,11 1 ow s( list , t lu 1 ( 1 111 “ mijioi 
tel ’’ sigmlu s .1 IIU ich.int wlio i -, ( ng.ig< d < m 'usivt'Is 
OI to .1 l.iigi e\1»*n1 ill the juo( ining ol goods born 

.ibio.id In this 'xna nupoitiis may b. divukd 

ml u t wo g,i mips - ^ 

(1) M /u</(’su/( af,ii r fail (lcalf}s (.1 tlie '•.une Kind 
.'isllu'si will'll .(1 < < ng.Lg' (1 tn tin 1)0111' 1 1 ,id' As 
,11 nl< tins p( I sons 1 1 .id( iii a ( i 1 1 .i hi i hiijn oi giun j) 
..1 ,ii'u 1< s ,uul k- ( ]) .1 mme (.i h ' s ' Ati'iisivc' slot k 
jH Old' I to nu ( t tin lU ( d- ot h( m i sa ii f(^i( igil 

ciyiisnnnis It is onis in .u'.is whii h ,ir' highls' 

dr \( ,(,p.'d comnn u mils I liat mu h 1 1 .id' i s d( ril in .i 
v-uuty ol hm (t g , 'h ji.iit nn ntal slons) 'iiu 
goo 1- a' I miiallv b<. light fiom abi o.nl be( aust' t lu y 
rnni.ot b< ’ ond ,p tin lumn (oiiiitiy either so 
(In q> or "-'J goo'l « 

I?) (i(nrrul rue 'uu li persons wl^ ai e , 

l.ijiuip.illy eng.ig' d ill tin- oiociiring of f^-'gn 
,oorl-, wliilst the cl.iss (g^om^ (hall in is a mattir 
^t s( ( ondai V im]»(>t1 ^lu.e lluy ai(’ usually ])te- 
paiid to d(<i^ in aiiv kind of goods suitable for tlu' 
im])orl ti.uh , they iaie]y*k(e]i a stock of tlu u 
(CAu, ,iad an cliu 11\ * ngagi rJ in conducting bufcine^s 
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\Vith tliobe' countiics with which it is clilficult to 
(leal (lirecUy {i.e , l(‘ss civilised countries). 

Direct Importation by Consumers. Amongst con- 
sumeis, iiuinufad unrig iiiulertakings play a most 
iinporlant part as direct importers in most European 
couniiu's as well as in th( United States. Tins is 
not tile c? >e, however, in the East and m most new 
tounliies Heic the industrial undertakings arc 
altog( thet ol 1( s-,( 1 impoitance in economic lite, and 
lely ahno.t (uilirely on tlu* raw inateiials produced 
in the country itself dins fact restricts the possi- 
bility ol hiipoi tatioii into sucli aieas I'urtherniore, 
tlie est ahlishinenl of trading relations with buyers 
located at such great distances often presents 
special dilficulties so that the tiade is left to the 
iiiijioiters s('ttled in the countiv in cpiestion 
iniportaliou by Ueluilers and Wholesale Ware- 
housemen. (a) Ri'tinlers. Generally sjieaking it is 
not lh(' tunctifrn of the retailer to carry on an iinpoil 
t r.ule. J n the irilcMcourse between Western European 
count lies, wlu're the purchase of goods fioin loicign 
maiiufat tureis or wholeside dealeis frequently pre- 
sents no greater dilficulties than buying in the 
home market, the retailer often coveis his require- 
ments from <d.>u)ad. In th(‘ laigc cities rctaileis are 
Irequently \isited l)y foreign tiavellcis or ag< nts of 
foreign firms so that they can buy irom foieign 
countries as easily as they can at home In some 
lines, paiiunlatly in articles of fashion, it is soine- 
liincs customary for rctaihus to undeilakc jouriuys 
abroad lor the ])ur poses of buying As a rule the 
letaileis, as a client <^le, have a lekitively small 
rapital and but little coinmeicial expeiience, so 
that business dealings with them are comparatively 
difficult and <'X]>ensive On the other hand, higher 
prices can b(' obtaini'd horn letaifeis than Iroin 
wholesale d-caleis II it is desired to (mti i into 
coinnu'icial lelatiuns siinult aneonslv with the retail 
aivl wholesale' tiadens of one and the same area, 
the i.ilional conduct ot business ni'ccssitates (In' 
adoption of a ].iice policy similar to that adheri'd 
to in the home trade, viz , tin' wliolesaki must b«' 
oitf'red in ices sutrictenlly low' as to enabh' Inin to 
realise a pVolit and be ,ible to compel t' b\ k - selling 
to the u^adcis ; ci tin )>oh( y must lx adopted ot 
<-xclnduig aitich's ulmh have, bi'en sold 1(» wliole- 
salers Itom sale to rel.iilcis In e.xti <i-luiropean 
trade tlu' leUuler is ot but small impoitance as an 
importei, although an exciqdion may be made in 
tlie case ol the depaitmental stoies ol the United 

{b) Wholesale Warehowicinev A huge part of tin' 
import bfjHie United King.dom, in so far that 

it, not ^ndiffcted diiectly bv consnineis and ri - 
laileis, IS earned out by w1kM(' aleis similar to those 
engaged m the home trade Lnkt wise the pn vaihng 
eiethcxl tiacu' is similar to tliat ot tin' honu' tiacU 
\s a I ule, th(' im]X)iti is do business on thin own 
.'-ccoMid and' faielv as Imymg commission agents 
Naturally, diu'cl inleicoiiisi' with the ordinal \ 
wholesalers is developed moie.'Msily il the .tii a ol 
sale IS at a slant distance so that romnmmcation by 
lettci, the liansimssion of samples and occasional 
visits, can be earned out without dithculty TartK 
foi this reason cxpcpfatnui to Canada is moie tie- 
quev'^c than that to South American countries, ex- 
pov at ion to South Atrica more Irccpient than to 
Austialia, and expodtatfon to Persia from Russia 
inoic frequent than 'from otk^^r European countri?-s 
The (ienoral Import Trade. The gAieial importer 
forms a commcicial link which interx'enes as a rule 
between the exporter abroad and the w'holesale 


warehouseman in the country of importation. 
Such an importer sells almost exclusively to whole- 
salers at the place where he lias his business, al- 
though ho IS always inchncd to sell to large manu- 
facturers and other iaige s^ale producers. It is 
only as an exception that he sells to retailers. 

'Ihe general iinportei is the mediator of imports 
from countries tiom winch the wholesale ware- 
liouseman is eithe r unable or unwilling to import 
direct, and the soil is the inoie favourable for the 
developiiK ui of this special import trade, the less 
tin; w’hol(‘s;d(^ warehouseman m the country of 
impoitalioii is able to cany on direct trade, llu' 
cliiei sphere of ojieratious of tin.' general iinpoiter 
IS therefore to be iound in over-sea areas with w’hich 
the ordinary whuks^de trade is not fitli'd to op('n 
up direct trading ri'lations ^ 

Procedure in the Import Trade. On the receipt of 
the bill ol lading troin the consignor abroad, the 
importer’s first (luty is to asceitain when the ship 
cairying the goods is expected to airive. Ihis is 
done by <'uquiry at the oltice of the ship-broker or 
by a careful watch ot the ai rival ot vt'ssels as re- 
ported m the shipjang newspapeis, s'Uhat as soon 
as the ship airivis the projier mcasuies may be 
taken to obtain possession ol the goods. These 
measiirts consist of— 

(1) Passing the necessary customs entries; and 

(2) Carrying out the reipni i ments ol the shiji’s 
rc))rc's<'nt alive 

Customs Formalities. Ti is iho duly of the im- 
portei to pass a custom's entry loi his merchandise, 
.ind his procedure will vaiy according to the nature 
of th(.' im]>orts AHi rnativcs are usually open to 
him - 

{(i) Wheie the inqioi Is are reqmri'd for immediate 
home consunqition ; and 

(6) Wlier(' the inqrorls are not reciuncd for 
iininediate home consumption, but are placed in a 
bonded wai( house 

Taking th(' lust cas(', let u'< suyipose an imjiorter 
d('sn es Ins goods to bi ]>assed immediat ('ly for home 
c onsunqtt ion, and desires to ]>ay duty at once He 
gcH'S to the Cnsloms lIous(' and passes an “ Entry 
lor llonu' Us(' ex Ship” On tins entiy must be 
givi'ii such yiaiticul.iis as an' neci ssary to enable 
tin Custom House ollinals to identify the goofts on 
their disdiarge tioin tlu' shij), and also such fuither 
yxutirulais of tin. goods as aie uiyuired by the 
('lOvermm nt loi statistical yiiiryiosi s Upon this 
eutrv th(' inqjoitei is riqni'cd to state the e.xact 
naluie o! the goods, then value, and w'oight. The 
duty is tln n assessed ou Ins di-claratrin. When duly 
stamynd and yiassed by tlie customs officials, tins 
doeament acts as the meuhant’s waiiaul for claim- 
ing th(' di'livery ol his goods. It is ykt'Scnled to the 
customs olfiCi'is at tin* ]dac< of inqioitation, who, 
in tm a. ('xainiiK' the goods , and, it 1 he examination 
agrei s witli tin. meichant's (k i laialion, the delivery 
IS aTow'cd 

When dnliabk' imports are mt ended for avare- 
housing, the meichant is required to p'ass a ” Ware- 
honsiuf^ Entry ” and a “ Landing Order ” On the 
van'honsing entry the yiarticular^ of the goods are 
stall'd in tin- sann- way as on the ” Entry lor Home 
Use ex Ship,” but there is no immediate jiayment 
of duty The entiy is forwarded to the customs 
ofliceis at>the wari'house in which the goods have 
to be placerU The landing order is forw'arded to the 
officers at the dock where the ship is lyitig ; and 
the gcx)ds vare not allowed to be landed and delivered 
to the warehouse until this document is presented 
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by the rnerc}»ant to the customs officer at the dock 
These documents being in order, the gocKls are 
delivered to the specified warehouse, where they 
are exammed and recoided When the impoitti 
desires to obtain his goods *rom the war« liouse, he 
js rer^uircd to p.iss a “ Hume Consumption W'ai 
rant at the Customs House This document is 
divided into three jy<uts — 

(1) The patticuJars ai the gc>otls arc (utered on 
the body ol the foim, with a statement of tlu' 
amount ot duty chargeable 

(2) The amount ol duty jiaul is entered on 
anothei j;art ot the fotm, which is retained by the 
officials lecmving the duty 

(3) 'Ihc Ihirtl part of the form, known as the 
" Delivery Ordei," is iorwaril( d to the wart lioust- 
kcerKU, and acts as lus autliority for tlie delivery 
of Hie gfX)ds 

bo far the procedure in legard to dutiable goo<l.^ 
only has been mentioue<i, but tlie gieat majonty 
of the imports into tlie United Kingdom ai< duty 
fiec For these an “ Kntiy tor Fiee thxHls " h.is to 
be passed and the ojieiation of “passing” these 
entries is jire^^sely the same as that ol ])assiug 
entnos tor dutiable goods (See Customs Formali- 
ties ) 

The duty ot dealing witli the ship's n^jues, ntative 
IS of a less formal nature sinct* the shipbtolvd, 
unlike the customs (jfticei, does imt leprtstui a 
government <lepart iiumt Partitulars of the various 
goods lauded and warehoused h.iving been su]>pli(>d 
by the various dock companies to the ship-bi oket , 
he then proceeds to make out and supply to each 
consignee a “ I'rcighl Note ” foMh<‘ goods consigned 
to him On rcceijit ot this it becomes tlie duty of 
the irnpoiti r to examine it by chocking the weights 
and rates barged It correct, the amount due is 
paid by tin impoiter.in exchangt* foi whicli he i»‘- 
ceives the warrants for tin goixls In most cases a 
definite tmi(' is named on the bill of lading within 
whkh the coii-.igne(> must apply lf)t his goods , that 
IS, he must havi; passed tin; customs entries and 
obtained the warrants foi the gcxids fioin the ship- 
broke. Tf no time is stipulated on tlie bill of hnltng, 
twenty-four hours is the time legally allowed 

The last duly of the im]>ort(‘r in regard to lus 
goods would probably be the setticnnnt of the 
amount payable for dock or wliarl chaigcs llnsr 
vary owing to tlie fact that the companies take into 
consideration the value of t he good , and tin* amouni 
of labour necessary to be expended upon them to 
prepare them foi s<dc A’list of 1 beset at rs is v ucd 
and supidied to %11 importers 'Ihc dock companu'S 
and wharfingers are critdled to retain possession of 
the goods until their charges an* paid » 

IMPOSTS. -Tfic general name ajijdierl to tav<s, 
espcciaJlv those which ate lecied upon imports 
IMPOUND . — \Vhcnc\’ei it is ronsnlcred net cssarv, 
in the i^erests of justn.c, that documents used in 
the course of any 4rial should he retaine d m tlu’ 
purpose of being considcicd b\ the* law • . ers of 
the* Crown, they are said to be impound- ■ Ihc*y 
ate, in fact, in the custody of the l.tw ^ 

Mso when goodj^re taken in distress py v ), tin v 
ai^i also held to be in the custodv#'>f Me law', an I 
to be impounded. Any person who inlerfeies wdb 
them whilst thus held is guilty of “ jiound b earb 
IMPRESSED STAMPS. — Thc*se are sj)cc idl stamps 
wliich are^equired on the follo’wng documents- 
/fSsignitfents of Life Polnife 
Conveyances 


Inland Dills of Exchange (exeep4 when oi 
demand, at sight, on prc^t'iitation, or not 
exceeding three clays after date oi sight, when 
either an adhesive or inipiessed stamp may be 
used). 

Inland IVomissoty Notes 
Letteis of Allotment 
Memoranda of DepoMt 
Moitgages 
Strip Certiluates 
1 tansfers 

Stamps imiv’ be inijuossed on all instiuments 
except uheie an adlw'sne apjirtiju nil« d stamp is 
necessary (St«- Aii'Koikia ild Siamrs) In 
certain c.ises (^ .<; , a guarantee under hand) either 
an imjuessed or an ailliesive stamp may be used. 
(See Arunsivr Siamps) 

IMPRISONMENT EOR DEDT. It ivS sometimes 
sairl that imprisonment lor «libt has been abolished. 
It IS more at (mate to sav that while a fiaudulent 
debtor will be puriislied in tins way, an honest 
debtor will not Def.uilt m payment of a sum of 
money rcndcis a person liable tf) lin[»risonmrnt m 
tile following cases; (1) Ifefault in paying any 
penalty, not being a jienaity m rr spot t of an) con- 
tract . (2) default in paying any sum lecoverable 
‘Uiinmaiily, (d) delaiilt 1)\' a truslt'e oi peisoii 
aiting ill a fidmiaiy « ipaiil) .ind oideiid b\' a 
cour t to paN a sum in lus jtossession or uncle i Ins 
control, (4) del. cult by a solu itor in payment rd 
costs when oideietl tf» j'ay (osls for nnstoiuUut 
ot in j-taNniMit of money when oidircsl to j^ay it, 
as an oIIk er of the court wIik h makes the order , 
(5) default in jraying for the benefit of crcditc-is 
any poition of a salaiy oi income ninlr t an ordc i 
of a banki ii])tf y court; (6) dc f.udt in j)a\nH‘nt of 
sums for winch oidcis for the paymeT^l of debts 
due under judgments and oideis cd court by 
iiistalnients or otherwise arc in the' I ’c btors’ Ac t, 
Ibtid, author ised'tcj be* made' 

lire hist jiniagt.Tph ,d'o\e *,< t out sficavs that this 
fccrm ot ( onipidsion snr\i\fs in tlie pii i .<licticin of 
the ( oiiif looidcTajudginent dchtortobc inijuisoncd 
lor non nnynic'iit ol the pidginent dchl, #here it is 
.shown tliai he has the means tcc pay, lait wdl not 
do so In such .1 case he is cornmittid to jtrison .is 
for contempt ot court A county court judge may 
c'xeic ise this junsdic turn but il, before the debtor 
IS delivered into < iistod)’, moric \ is ji.nd inic) c onrt, 
the bailiff holding till' oidci, cm itcuving notice ot 
jcayment, mu .f inchasf on the c»rc!( i tin- afronnt 
thi'reof and chMhn • the* same fi orn the amount 
mdorsfcl on tlu ordc-i, ,uici the onhi ol commit- 
ment then c^pcratc's as .i cc>nmntrnent foi the 
balance remaining dm ihc dehte.r may .dsn, fit 
any time b<dorc' (kluciy inoj cust';<b, pay the 
Icailifl the amount nulorsed on llic; r-r^h i ; ^and on 
rec'iMnj’ sn< h amount the hadifl must chsc barge 
the dchtoi If jiayriicMit is mtule vlirm die debtor 
1-. m pn wn, the gaolei must disc harge the prisonc^r ; 
.iiid tlu* clc'btc)! mac abo be* dischaigcal on the 
lecjnest of Ins cie ht-cr (^c e loiixorcs’ Ac I ) 

IMPROVED OROIND KENT. When land is 

conveyed rn idcinLciU (A the jcayment of a 

certain annual sum, llic j^iy.t^'iit thus made i.s 
cal]ccl*a ground rent {g v ] If, now, the perso^to 
whc'i 1 tlu' land is conveyed budds upon the sar^*;, 
an-' -c) ( nliancc s (he value* o^tlmfand, he is enabled 
to 1 this mteiest at higher figure He is said 
1 C. liavc createt^n improveci ground rent 

IN DALLAST. — When a ship^leaves a port with- 
out cargo she is said to be in ballast, a.s she carries 
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^ome kimf of weight, g , sainl, giavcl, etc, to 
give her slabi!il\ 

IN (hXSK OF NFFI).- -A referee " in ( asc of ne(‘<l ” 
1^ the per '.on vvhoa‘ ii.niK' a drawer or any indoiser 
inay in-eit in a bill o' <'X( hange, to whom a holder 
in.iy i( sra t in < asc' tlu“ bill i'. dl^honoured, by non- 
ar' ej)lanr(' or b\ non- jras rn< id the words .no 
usualK' pla< < d in the lelt-haiul bottom roinei fjf 
the bill, as “ In ' ase ot need with the Fnyhsh Itank, 
Ltd, London" A holder may phase himself 
wlutlai, oi not, he lesoi ts to the lefei ec 

W here a dishoriomed bill contains a leferen- e m 
case; oi ined, it must be jriolestcd loi non-iiayiiKMit 
btioie d is presented foi pa\ merit to the referee in 
case of need. (Se'tion G7, Ihlls ol Lxe hange Ail, 
IHS'-! ) (Sec AcciPiANeL i or Honour, Kr I'LRle 
IN CasI'. or N i !■ I) ) 

1N( H. —A linear ine.ismc', the. twelfth jiarL of 
foot, and eiinal in length to three barlev<oins 
IN( IKIATF INSTRIJMFNT. An in. oinplete 
docuin. nt, tis, foi < \ample, a st.iinped bill foini, 
signed fiy a peison and h.uided to iinother pea -.on 
to fill up and m<d\e a < oinplete bill 

liy Sei troll ‘20 of tlu' I'llls of h'xc hange Act, 
1882 - -- 

"(1) Wheu! a simjile signature on a blank 
stamped p.ipei is deliveusl by tlu' signer in older 
1h.it it in.iy be convert, d into .i bill, it opei.itcs 
as a fniiiid facie ant hoi it v to fill it up as a . oni- 
phte bill foi any amount the st.imp will lovei, 
using the' signatu c; loi that ol the' di.iwei, oi the 
ac ( eploi , Ol an mdoisc'i , <ind, m like inannci , 
when .1 bill is wanting in <in\ mater ml parti, iilai , 
the peison in jiossession ot it has a fmaul facie 
authority to till u]) the oinisMon m any way he 
thinks lit 

" (2) '‘In Older tlmt .my iiisti iiimuit wlien 
completed may be enfoi c eable .igainst any peison 
who bee .line a paity tlnneto oiioi to its c om- 
pK-tion, it must be Idled up within a reascuiable 
time, .uid strictly in .u'oid.iiue with the 
authority giv.ui Ke.ison.ible time foi this 
purpose is a cpicstion of lac t 

“ Liovideci tlmt it .iny su. h mstiument alter 
( ompletion is f.egotiated to <i holdcu in clue course 
it sh.dl be Vidid and elfectu.d for nil purpose's 
in'lns h.inds, and he- nm\ enfoi. e it as it it ha<l been 
filled up within a ii-asoimble time; and stiutly 
in accordaiue with the authoiity givc-n." 

It is important to not we that <ui incomplete bill 
mus\ bc‘ filled up stintly m acicjr dance with the 
iiuthoiity given It ajieison signs .i stamped loim 


as an acccptoi and hands it to another person to fil 
up in a ccitarn spccitied mannei and to sign it a 
drawer, and the cirawer exceeds his authority, the 
acceptor will not be lijjible thereon to the drawer 
but if the bill IS negotiated to a holder m due course 
he will be liable to such a holder. Hy arccpting r 
bill in blank, an acceptor may thus find him.sel 
in the difficult position of having to jiay a ver\ 
much larger sum than lie intended to pay when he 
plac< d his name to tli<‘ ]iapc‘r Although tliere nla^ 
i)e case's in which it is necessary tor an inchoate 
document to be issued, it is aivc.ivs a iisky matter 
and littlc' synp.athy c.ui be Lit loi an\one who thu' 
.diovvs himsc It to be ch iiaucUd 

IN FLE AHINCL— 1 his IS a t ei in used in cornu ctioi 
with the Clearing House (7 v ] When a Irank make 
an exchange ot clu epu s with anothei bank, tlios 
chc'cpies which aic' uc ived coiistilulc' tlie ‘*ni ’ 
clc'aiing, whilst tliosc' that ate given out lorm th 
" out " ric anng 

INCOME.— rile gam, piofit, or levcnue arising 
tiom a busiiu'ss, investments, 01 any other source 

IN( 0ME AM) EXEENDITl HE A( COUNT.- 

'1 his IS in eltc c t a pi otit and loss <u cv run t 01 reveniu 
account, <ind de.ds with actu.d income vvhethe 
lecc'ivcd or not, <ind actu.d expendituie whethc' 
]>.ucl or not, but is tluj foi m used by c lubs, societies 
and other such noii-tiading con. eriis for ]>iesentin} 
the- liual a.countstoi a imd In tliese casts tin 
income is chiivecl fiom subsc ii[dions, et.' , of th. 
me mb. IS, and tlu' objc'c t of the .ucount is to shov 
that the income' is sulluient foi the u[>keep ot th. 
c lub or soc icty I he Isd.in. e is not st.itc'd as profi 
OI loss, but as ‘‘sni])lus c)f income oyei expenrh 
lure." Ol "deficit -being excess of ('xpc'iiditiii c- ove 
income " Ihe sin plus balances aie ac c iiinulatec 
as capit.il, ami inav bc' invested to assist futur. 
lucoincg c)r c'xpindt'cl as consideic'd advisable 11 
cc'itain diiccticcns, as, foi mstaii. c', in the .ase of i 
club, in inou' lavish e\[U'n.htine foi the comfoi 
of its membeis 

An in. mm.' .ind ex])c nclit ui .' account should no 
be confused with a leceipts and pavnu nts ae. oun 

{qv) 

INCOME TAX.- -Ihc income tax, in its presen 
form, was origimdly imposed in 1799 It was looker 
ujion, in the fust instance, .is a war tax, and bc'twccr 
IH16 and 18*12 it was .ibolislu'd with the excejctioi 
ot a single year In the last-named year, however 
It was icvived, ami although various piuposition; 
wcic' made at ditlc'ic'ut tiruc-s loi its (hsconlinuance 
notably .it tlu' dissolution ot P-niiauu nt m 1874, 1 


^ Ur Incdiiic ami ExiMuidiliire 

Aeeount 

for joar ending , 11) 



Cr 


1 


il 


J 

.S' 

d 

Id Kept, K’.ttcs, 1 ight, and Insin - 




liy h'ntian. .' f'ec's 

24 

0 

0 

am c' 

850 

0 

0 

,, Annual 8nbsc.iiptions 

1.400 

0 

0 

Sal.iiu'>'. 

2.50 

0 

0 

, Palliaid Room Iveceipls 

80 

0 

0 

,, Servants’ Wage"' 

295 

0 

0 

,, Wines, Spnits, .iml Cigars 

. . 300- 

0 

0 

,, Punting, Statiom 1 \ , c'tc 

74 

/) 

0 





,, Ta'gal 1' xpc'nsc s 

IH 

0 

0 





,, Kc'p.nrs to House' \ Linniline 

48 

0 

0 





,, Winc's, Sini its, and Cigar s used 

223 

0 

0 

i ^ 




,, Interest on Lopivs 

40 

0 

0 





Depreciation of Luimline ami 








<c lot tings 

P20 

0 - 

0 





,, Tfalance of Irk c^mr ovci hd- 








pendituie fc:i the \eai 

188 

0 

- 0 






i\,mA 

0 

0 


L 1 io4 

0 

0 
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was ded^ed in 1907 to bo a permanent tax Be 
tween 1907 and 1914 it was changed in certain pai- 
liculars, and then was introduced the suner-tax 
Ihen came the ponod of the Grtat War. and the 
rates rose ytar by y(ar As a const qiu nee of the 
great indebtedness of tin countiy it uni ossible 
to hope for any substantial nrludion in the t,u\ 
tor a generation at Jtast, though its ratts and 
incidence must vaiv Irom year to according 
to special exjgtr.cn s, and the hiranct' Act ol tach 
year must be consulted tor tlie lat. st latt s m e\t iv 
case TIh‘ various enactnunts relating to mconu 
tax w'hich have been jiassed since 1842 wn,- t ,,n- 
solidated by tlie Income 'lax Act, 1918, but con- 
siderable changes are conti mplaled Ihc’ law as it 
stands at the time of going to press wd) bi- lound 
fully set out and explaim d uml, i Iaxahon 
iNC’OMMENSlJRABLE.—dhis is a word used 
chiefly in mathematics, and signifies a number 
wluch cannot be lejirescnted as a d< finite fia. tmii 
te. the latio lanriot be expiesscd by lw<, whole 
numbers Ihe roots of the cast m.ijcnity of 
nurabeis— square, cube, or highei— are iiuom- 
mensuiable ^ So also is the c irc umfereuce c>f a 
circle as compared with the diameter 

INCONVERTIIILE PAI'EU ( lIRBENC A.-- 1 his 

is the name given to ])apei money whuli cannot 
be converted into < ash at its fa< e saliie on demand, 
but which must be accepted as rcpiesentmg the 
value whuh is punted upon it. When papei 
money is im onvei tible it usually falls m value 
since It IS uncertain whether the obligation of the 
issuer will be cariicd out. In reality the papet is 
at a discount, though it is often said undei mid. 
circ uinstaru es that gold and '-ilver «ii e at a oi emnim 
INCORPORATEB (OMPAMES.— 1 he idea of the 
foimalion of joint stork companns is not at all 
modern. Tlie assoc lations cu c oinp.mies cslablislu d 
before I8()2, howevei, were on a jieculiar f< oting. 
and may be divided into two classes — incoi poi ated 
and uninc.orjioi at< cl Jm oi poialed coiiqianies 
were, in fact, corjiorations (qv), and were created 
either liy Koyal Cliartei oi by a sjiecial Act of 
Parliament. 

Ihe granting of a cliaitei of incorjjoiation is a 
special pierogativc; of the Crown which remains 
to the present chiy. though its exercise is ol \eiy 
laic Occurrence, and is only brought into jiiay when 
pcauhar powers aie lequired by the company 
•seeking incorjaualion Among the best kmmu 
instarres of c ompames iruoi pci ated by I<o^al 
Charter are the hast Tnclia* Company, fbOO, the 
Bank of hngl.^id, 1694, and the Bntisli South 
Africa Company, 1889. 

The foimation of companies by sjiecial A^fs 
of Parliament arose out of the moveincait foi llu' 
construction of canals in hnglaiul in the middlo of 
the eighteenth century. Ihe c onsiriK tion cT 
railways in the early pai t of the nineteenth cent my 
causecinflne companies me oi porated by spe il Ads 
to midliply, and later on ofhci compa'. . wlmb 
undertook fbm working of docks, tiam> ly.s, etc 
sought for and obtained incorjjoiatu'n in tju* 
s-ime way. The isuimber of companic.^ seeking 
'JJ^^^rporation and rcqiiiiiiig simil^ j. .ucis evmt 
iially became so great that f’arliamcnt j.issid a 
number of Acts — such as the Compamc.s lauscs 
Consolidation Act, 1845, the Railway Claus, s Act, 
1845, the Land Clauses Con.iolidaiion Ad, 184.'>, 
and yaricm^ others — to meet their peculiar require- 
ments, where these recjuircmcnl^ were of the -ame 
kind, thus saving the ex^mse which w. aid 
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otherwise have been entailed if each cVmpany h*ad 
been compelled toprocuiea lengthy spec lal Ac t on its 
own account. Each new- company took luKaiitage 
of these Acts, and incorporated the piovisions of 
them in its own special Act by letcieme 

Although companies iiu o'l j oi ated bv Royal 
Chartei or bv a special Act ol Pailiai^eiit nic in 
many respects sinidai m tin n powc'is to )oint 
stock companies, tluie aie semu' point. s in winch 
they dillei, A full knowlcdgi o| ilien j oweis and 
then privileges can only be gained fuin a caieful 
study of the Cbailei or the- special A> t. as the cusp 
may be. iheie aie, Iiowcmi. two j cMihantie.s 
as to chaiteic'd comj.anus wlmh may be noticed : 
(n) ihe numbcis ate not, geneially speaking 
liable at common law loi ihcdtblsol tlie c liai tcied’ 
coiiq-any, and (/.) 1 ho chaitne.) company lias all 
th<> lights and j)Oweis of an oicim.uy pc'iscai, wlni h 
cannot be modified b\ an\ thing lont.iined in the 
(b.ntei ol nuoipoialion m liniilahoii of them, 
though It IS always jM-ssd)!.' foi the* Ciowi, to cam ei 
the chaitcr of iiu oi j>oi at ion in case theie is an 
exercis<« of povveis exceeding thos(« giunlrd by 
tlu' cliaitei On tlie othei h.nul, ni the cao- ot a 
joint stock company (a) Ihe nicmbcis of the 
company aie liable loi ilie dcdils of Die c cmipany 
up to th(' iioinimd \ahie of the shaics which they 
h.ive t.iken, oi up to tlie amount of the guaiantep 
which tluy liav.' gicc.i, and (/,) the husnies.s 
cajMcity of such a (onq'any depemh. <nliiely uiion 
the mcanoianduin of U'-soc laticm, and this cannot 
be exc ceded by the* dm c lois, (»r. if exceeded, c aimot 
be i.itific d 

('omp.uiic's UK oipcaatcd by spec ml Acts of Rar- 
hanicnl moie closely apjciomb joint stock com- 
:>amc s than < h.ii leu d c ompanic s , \ i t , liere again, 
one OI two jicant . of dific ic m e .iic' w m t-hy of nolle e’ 

'I bus, (ompanu's incoipoiatcd by A, t o) Raihanunt 
aie (a) lanutccl^as to then powcis 1)\ tliin special 
Act, bill at the same tune they are ned 1 1 sl i allied 
born ( ornmilting what would be'lu Id to he nuisance s 
without jeaihanunlaiy samlion, (h) Ruder a 
I'c-cuhai kmcl <d liability, as far as tlu^imhviehial 
mcmbeis aie sonceiiu’d, if ixceulion 'h levuei 
against tlK‘com[iany and is ned s.iuslictl , (,) J, muted 
as to llu'ir bcrrrciwing pceweis, and (r/) Rnablc' 
to Itaiisfei then rights extej)t by consent ol Bai- 
hanunf In the case af a joint stock eenipany, 
(cr) 'Die powc-isof the company, as already peantrd* 
out , aie hniiteel by the nu morandiuii of .issoi lalion ; 
(6) 'Ihe liability of the mimiliets is limited by the 
nominal value of llfmr sliares oi by lluii guaiantee , 

(er) 'Jhc l>oiiowmg pemeis of the- onq-any are- only 
limited by the cxja.ss terms, it any, eoritaim-M 
in the menioiandum * of assoe lalion , and ((/) 
'Jheie- IS no i.-tnclKui as lo the li;ui.sfei of the 
whole umlei taking of tlie comj-any urt^ess the 
niernor uidum makes one (Se*e ( omi'\niI'S ) 
IMfHUMfKATEI) LAW SOdETY.* (See ^I aw 

Socieiv J 

INCORPORATIONS ( ERTIFK'ATE OCV (See 

CEKTincAu. or I.ncoki’okatk^in ) 

INCREMENT, 1 NEARNED. — A term useej to 
sigmfv the UK. ■ in value rd land which results 
freun mrlopcndcnt causes and ri?jt fiom any sjiccial 
ex|<neliluie of labour or mon^-y laid out upo/^t. 
'Palo an illustration I a^cl ^nctia.ses in vaftie 
!><<.. use- of an imicsase in jiopuIatKui, the demand 
being greater j 'I liis i4 an instance of unearned 
in> re merit. Itilias been a iiiattc-r of great con- 
troversy whether this increment should belong to 
the owner of ^the .soil or to the public generally. 
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'’iNCRKMftNT VALUE DUTY.^A duty imposed 
by tin- i-in.uKe (1909-10) Aet, 1910, upon the 
increment value ot any land, at the lale of one 
pound toi every i ()mj)lete live pounds of that value 
aceruini; attei Aj)i il dOth, 1909. 

'I'ht; UK lenu’ut valui; is th(* amount by whu h tlie 
site valutf (>l tlu' laml, at the time the ineiement 
Vrilue dni \ was to be t ollec ted, e.\t eeds the original 
site value 

IdH'dutv was pavalsle upon any li ansfi r on sale of 
the tee simple ol land, oi ot any inteiest in tlie 
land, or the f^i.int of any lease ex* eeduipf fouiteen 
year.s, .uid upon the death of any ])eison wlieic laml 
passi^s upon the (hsith, and when' land is ludd by 
any hody, loiporate or unim oi poi ate, in sm h a 
mannei that it is not liable to death duties, upon 
siu h peiiodital (Kiasions as aie ptovided by the 
A( t (\i/ , Apiil 5th, 191 1, and in every subseipient 
fifteenth year) If th(“ body (orpoiate or unin- 
<orp()iat<- so desired, the duty miyht be jiaid by 
fifteen etpial yisu ly instalnumts, and the fust was 
due immediately .\ft(‘r the assi'ssment 

<il tin- time of i^oiu” to ]>iess, it appi.iis that 
this dut\ IS to b(‘ abandom (1, no fuitlur 'htails 
nei (.1 be ( n lu'te 

INHEMMTV. -Compensation for loss or injury 
Conti.nts of fire, rnaiini', and anident lusuram c 
aie examples of tontiaits of mdeiniuly. An 
indemnity must be unefully distinguished fiom 
a j^uai.intee, on .uioiint of the dittment ler;al 
reijuiri'inenls of tin two (Sis- (.bnuANii t- ) 

Wheie a deposit leieij)!, oi .i banUei’s own note, 
or a dividend wan ant, has been lost, the li.inkei 
may .ij^iee to pay the amourit on km eiving a suit<ible 
indemnity or setiinty to pieservi? him ayamst any 
toss in so payinjj; In the t ase ol a deposit leieipt, 
tlie iiidem'nity shouhl ai r ui <it<‘lv desuibe the lost 
do< iiment wlm h tht* b.mher has .i^ued to pav 
without its pKxhu lioii, and should state tin* < on- 
sideiation loi vvhu h tlu' indemnity is yiven, thus 
“ in consideration ot vom so p<i)int; the .iinount ol 
the said ie<eipt ” tin' |>eisons who pnve the 
indemnity, should iindeit.ike and iiKK‘e, jointly and 
seveialU,'. to hold the bankoi haimh'ss and indem- 
iiitied ayanist all^oss, (osts <ind damages which he 
mav' 2-1 any timi‘ oi in any mannei sustain in conse- 
queiK e ot so jiayiny' tlie s<iid leceipt Jt should 
also ( ontain an undertak ng to return the lecinjit 
It It should be toiind 

An indemnity undei h.ind is subject to a stainj) 
duty ot (>d Indemnities m sui|.ible forms aie used 
in (onneition with other matteis than hjst 
documents 

^ !NDE>1NITY INSUliAM'E. - Hus is one ol the 

br.im lu's ot iiisui.ime undei which the* person 
iiisuted IS imhminified against a sjcec ifa loss which 
he may sustain, thc> amount he is cmtitled to elaim 
bc'ing mcasuK'd c'x.ic tlv by his hiss In tliat way 
.in'"'ndenin'itv insuKince dillc'is from life iiisuiamc; 
{q V ), and it is als(» to be distinguished tiom maiine 
iiisuiance [ij v ) in vauious j'ltotu ulais Foi ihe sake 
ot ( caiv emume e tlu' subject has beam airanged 
alpliabc'tic al1\ iiikIcm the' sejearate* lu-adings foi the 
ditteic'iit classes of mde mnity insiuaiuc' 

1 ACCOIINI'AM'S’ INDL.MNin I his c lass 
of msuiaiue IS one of the most levc'iit to be added 
to the contingency' inks undertaken by insuranLC 
comjianies Lloyd’s umlerwi iters aie c redited with 
h wing first btougnt the mattei bef^ie the jniblu 

The objevt of the insurance, asiits title imjdies, 
IS to indemnify auditois and accountants against 
their liability for loss aiising thiough any act of 


negligence, default, or error on the part of them- 
selves or their servants in the conduct of their 
business 

At common law a master is responsible for all 
negluent acts of his empfoyees, wdieieby an innocent 
jieison IS made to suffer some loss, provuled the 
acts complained of are committed in the course of 
the emjiloyrnent A master may, in consequence, 
find himself called ujioii to eledend an ac tion for 
damages owing to the carelessness of one of his 
emjiloyec's Ivvery care and cliscic'tion may be 
exercised in the selection of a stall, yet it is not 
|)os^il)le to eliminate altogether the iisk of a mistake 
occurring, liow'evcr elluu'iit its members may be 
1 he* same remai k ajiplies, of c oui se, to the j)] ineipals 
themsc'lves, }»eih«ij)s in a less degree', for reasons 
vvliic h will f)e obvious lieu a mist.ike does arise, 
the })i inc.ijials may tiud th msc*l\es involved a 
lawsuit losulling m seiious riioaetaiy loss should 
a verdict be* given agamsL tlicmi I In* stirim thus 
jilac ed uj)oii the rc'souicesol the jcrinc ijuils, coujiled 
with the piobablc' loss fd clients, might conceivably 
sjic'll nun to the- th m An insurance, the objcHt of 
wliic li IS to imliminify an emjiloyc'i-'against losses 
aiising from sucdi causes, will, Ihcrefoie, ajijieal 
with j»ec iiliai force to the accountant’s jacdession. 

'I li(‘ follow'ing examjdes, m wdiu h it is submitted 
ail ru tioii toi damages would In: against an 
.icconntaut, will c-nablo the rc'ader to see the legal 
jicisiliciii moi c! ( Icai ly 

A liim of accountants is emjiloyc'd to examine 
jH-nodicMlI V < 111(1 to <iudit the liooks ol a societv. 
J he ^e(ic1<iiy to tin Mocudy, I'v iiirUiijailat ion cd 
till' books ovc'i a Ic'iiglhy jieiiod, mK<i|)j )i ojunifc'S 
/5,()(>0 Had the accemntants jieitoimcd their 
duties in a thoiougli and elfn lent maniua, it is 
improb.ible that so large an .imount could have 
l>ccm Tnisajijuoj)! latecl thcieloie, lack of diligeiue 
III auditing the books would give cause foi <in 
action liy the comp<uiy 

\g.un, <i< ( omit, ml ■, aie c onsulied by ,in intending 
|)UK baser ol a business feu' advice as to the value 
ot the business, and by negligent valuation the 
jiiirc hasers arc' led to jiay mure; Ih.in it is woith. 
In such circ umstanc os it would seem that a good 
cause of acticm would he agriinst the .ict ounlanls 

h'urther, .iccountants aie invited by a con- 
tractor to (haw uj) a balance sheet 'riuough some 
c aic'lessness on Ihoir jiait the bal.uK e shec't show.s 
the coiUi.iclor to be' in .i much moie substantial 
pcrsiticdi than Is <i(,tiially the case Relying on the 
re|)oi t of the ,K c ountaut , tiie c oiitra* tor ('liters into 
new contracts, which, howevei, Ik ulLimatc'ly finds 
he cannot c any out owing to his mistakc-n position, 
l.K' contractoi might right ly claim to be 
indemnified 

Conlract. ihci conditions cd the policies vary 
with the otfe es At fist, the indemnity granted 
was limited to chums inacle or discovered during 
till' cnntatuancf of tiu' juilicy, o within six months 
of the hqising thereof Whilst sucli limilatu'iis still 
apj)car in the conliacts ot some vompanies, the 
Icuidency is to extend the covc'i so as to inchminify 
the insured in resjiec t of c laiius vvhu h may arise 
a-, the losnlt an act committed duiing the ct‘r- 
rciicv of a jioluy, ii respes tiv c‘ of whether it is in 
lore (' r t the lime the cdaim is made 

Proposal. Rroposals are .iccejited from all ejuah- 
fc'd .ucoimtanls oi good standing and rejiute, 
providing they can show a good r(,sord in the 
matter of claims Ihe principal questions put to a 
pToposei aie — 
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(1) The length of time he has beea established in 
business 

(2) 1 he class of auilitmg cleiks eni})l<)\ecl 

(.‘b Whether any error has been made whuh 
migtit give rise to a daim. or foi uhu h a claim has 
alrea<iy arisen 

Premium. 1 lie appioximale late ihai'-td by 
c-oinpanies for a hIst(Ias^ usk is 5s foi eac h 
person employ d, im iudiiiL' the in. iniieis .d tlie 
firm, and KK pei m nt on th.^ amount ..1 tlie bond 
A miiiimum bond ol i.ijun.d l..i .cue 

thre. (.lei ks and pai 1 urn s 

2 li \(.(; \Glc LN^bK \N( 1. Iiu- insiii an. e of 
tia'. elhn's b l^yaf.;e was in co^'M' m tin- .>ail\ jsnt 
ot the mneteMilh (enlui\ It i on.‘ ol tin m tn\ 
boons which the pi a. 1 n .* of insu t an. t* has yi \ (‘ii to 
m.ui ki m 1 , an 1 al t hou yh i n < lee i . . < >1 i m p< a t a n. t‘ a 
ininoi bhsMii^r as rompaied with soiin* o| tin' otinr 
biaiu h('s (It insiii am e, \ ( t it is the imains of a.hliii^ 
gnatlyt.Mlu lelud, and, tlieieloie. to tllO phasuie, 
of those who tta\ .'1 

As tracelhiut imieas. .1, insman. e < oinpaiin s 
made a sptsial luamh of this ..hiss of insman. e 
11 was uml.'rl' k.n, m (he imd.ll. ..f ih. nin.'i. ■ nth 
centuM, bv the Maiitim.* J'a.semu is’ Insmame 
Comp.inv, fonmhsl 1851 . also th.* 1 1 .iv, l).>rs' and 
Mailing Insm.im.* ('.)mpan\. <‘^tabllslK d 1815 At 
the present .lay it m uinha w i itt.m b\ Ih. m.ijoiity 
<if olh( es 

Contract. '1 h(> insman. e .ocas tin' pa. k ages 
and ai tides specified, b\ sea and land, .uid in all 
bmhhiigs, slips jiku c's, anci situations .luiiiig the 
pr 110(1 of iiisurame ag.iinst liie, loss (iiuhidmg 
theft oi jiilleiiiig). and .iamagi' < aiised hy s( a 
walei Ihit the loinji.uiy is not liable foi (h'pr.'cia- 
tion of, Ol damage to, any pa. kage oi its (onlents. 
uuk'ss ( atis.'d by si a wat.r . noi lor <uiv loss in 
respei t of dclav, ( oiih .cation, or detmtion by 

< ustom House Ol othi'r oltn nils or autliorilu's . noi 
tor any cash, b.ink noi."- lionds. negotiable iiisliu- 
nK'iits, title (hids, tiav.dling tnkets, (oupons, (>i 
sec iirit i( s . if any kind , nor lot stn ks oi umbiilhis, 
noi tor jewt'lleiy, tiiiik('ts, wat.hes, gold oi silver 
aitn 1( s, held oi other glass, s, unless the same shall 
h.i\ (• been sc'pai ately spei ifi.'.l and sepaiat. ly \ aim'd, 
nf)i (oi an\ ( hum what so. y. i in i . sp. .1 ol j. w, H. i v, 
find t he <iT t icle T muiie. I dost ft on i, or in (ii;y >rg/ s/. i < ./ 
Goyay, noi for loos, ailid.s win. li did not .i1 

< < »imu. lu'eiii. at of tlie )ouini\' loiiii ]iait ol th.' 
coiit.nts ol am ot the jiackag.s msni.d . noi m 
usp((t of am .uti.h ol, dot lung wlnlst l)(imt\'<*in 

It IS an essential . c»n. htion ol tin* msutain. th.it 
the whole of the >irfy’s ba^^’a^e js xni,nrtd, and 
for the fxdl oaUiC. 
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In the event of the loss c>l any pa. kage or part 
of Its .ontents, the same will be paid foi m 
proportion to the total amount ittMoed 

Bimdes oi tiuyles and tlnii d. fa. liable parts 
will not be .o\eie.l unless sepaialcb iiisuied. 

\otue ot an\ lo^s must be gi\en as soon as 
possible to the He. id ( >llu i* ol tin* eonp.^uy, oi to 
tin agi'iits tluoiigh whom the poll, y is issued, ot 
to the luaust ol (Inn i epics. nlati \ es il the a'.siiied 
is .duoad 

In the e\ent ol a .hum, tin* jiisui.d will be 
le.piiK'd to gi\e leasoiiable piool .n owneiship of 
the haggag.* and oi tin* loss su^taiin.l, .ind must, 
it I. .pined, make an .iltni.iv it ,t at ii t oi y dt'. 1. na- 
tion III sul)s(.intiation of am d.nm .is pi. aided in 
tin- p. -In \ 

Il will b.' iiotn.d (h.it . .nh p.n k.ige, tiiiiik, ui 
bag must be deu iibed in tin jiiopos.il, and the 
appi,.\im.lt.' c.due ol .'.idl stated |.wdl.lN and 
sm h like at 1 1 , les must b< s. pai .it . I \ men I loiie.i and 
sp. I i.ill \ \ .d in*. I , ,nnl it I . .Ill I .sen t i.i 1 ( oinii I ion of 
tin* iiisui.un.* llMt I In ,./nsV ol the b.igg.ige ho 
Ulsuie.l .nnl loi th.* lull \ due 

l‘r(‘mlum. Ihe l.ibl. sinmn bd.nv gim's an 
a|>pioxima(e nlea of the i.ii.s pi.c.uhug foi this 
. hiss of msin .UK e 

f Ik )| 1 ,!• K 1 \ sr l\ \ \ ( 1 ' In till' y .11 1 8 ,Sp a 
comp.iiiy mim.d (In* St. •am Ifodei Insin.ime ( oiii- 
p.uiy w.is est.iblisln*.!, ii.iMim as its , hn I obiei t the 
pi ot. . t loll . i| 11 a I s of d. ,1111 boll. I s .ig.iin d I In* I isk 
m pii s to jiei sou . ,nni <l.ima)’( t . i pi o| . i .,| the 
publn ..Using out ..1 ,ni explosion o| .i l.oilei, oi a 
bi( all. low 11 ol .111 eniuin I In* iii .ui .im .• .iIs.m o\ . i ed 
the loss sust.nin d by tin owner in n .p. . t ol il.mi.ig,e 
to his own piopei ty, nn hiding the bod. i .nnl engine 
Mils (oin|Mn\ was i . oi g.uus.sl m I8(>5, ,.nd again 
in and is now kin.wii .is tlie Vifl. .ui holler 

.nnl (iijieial Insui.nne tomji.in\’ 

''s.veial olln es now' uinhit.ike the ntsuiame, 
amongst them b. mg the .Mam liesl. i Steam INeis, 
tin* O.cMii, Ai.ideiit and (iU,iian(.( ( oi |)oi .ilion, 
Ltd , tin* I'.mployeis' Li.ibililv Assuiame Loin 
paiiy. Ltd , and the Londo i ,nnl Lam^shne hue 
insmance Loiiipany, Ltd 

Vaiious A. ts lioin lime to linn* li,i,\e been passed 
by the legislatuie govi i mng the use oj st.'.im Loilrr.s, 
notably the Jfoilei J*:xj)lo',ions A. t s of I882.iinl 1890, 
undei will, h the lioardmf li.nle is (injiow.ied to 
appoint ( omnnssioneis to lioJd im est igat ions into 
the . .uise-, ol ,dl boilei < xpl.»Mons 1 In* A.ts also 
piocide loi the iiylnlioii of p.'n.ilties upon’sii.h 
p.iso’is as may be In hf responsible loi exjdosions 
I he di fmition of a boih.-r iirnh i t In '.<* A. ts is 

“ y\nv close. I v( .s.'l used foi gem rating sfe.'^*ci* 
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f or for heeling water, or for heating other liquids, 
or into which steam is admitted for heating, 
steaming, boiling, or other similar purposes '* 
Under the Factory Act of 1901, the users of 
steam boilers are compelled to have a thorough 
examination of the boileis once in every fourteen 
months , 

In vK^w of the obligations imposed by these Acts, 
and to the fact that the owner of a boiler is 
responsible for the competence of the person 
employed to make the t‘xaininations, the advantage 
of being able to arrange with an insurance com- 
pany, whose c ngineci mg staff is accepted by the 
Board of 'I'radc* as competent to undc^rtake the 
work, ( annot be ovei -l•stlmatc■d Ik'sides thus, the 
insured is given tlie benefit of the experience of the 
company on matters affecting the efficiency of the 
boiler, the question of coal supply, and the c.auscs 
of waste. 

The objects of a boiler insurance company is 
defined in the prospectus of one well-known 
company as follows ; “ dhc woik of the company 
13 directed to the prevention ot explosions and to 
the preservation of the boilcis by delecting, and 
by suggesting lemedies for, the influences that 
weaken, lessen the utility, and shorten the life of 
steam plant, while increasing both the cost and 
tlio danger of working it ” 

It will thus be seen that the sphere of an up-to- 
date boiler insui am c‘ company is not meudy limited 
to theinspec ticm ami reporting u])ou bc)ilers, in order 
to enable the useis to conform to the requirements 
of the Act, and the indemnifying of users against 
loss or damage occasioned by an explosion. Most 
of the coinjianies aie projiatccl to act in an aclvusccry 
capacity, and a special staff of engineers is 
employed /or the purpose of prcj>aring specifica- 
tions for sujiervising the construction of new 
boilers, ami fc>r dealing with inatteis affecting the 
economy and cfluieiuy of powe'i-pioducing and 
distributing plants 

Contract. A comprehensive jiolu y covers — 

(1) 'ihc pciiodual inspection of the boiieis, and 
the fuinis'ning of repoits in accordance with the 
requirei'nc'iits of the Act. 

(2) Damage to the boiler resulting from 
cxploSiOn. 

(3) Damage to the sui rounding property, whether 
belonging to the insured or to the general jiublic, 
resulting from explosion 

( 4 ) ) Injury to peisoiis, whether employees or the 
general public, resulting from cc-iplosion 

In the body of the policy are set forth the number 
and description of the bc'ilers insuiecl . the maxi- 
iiium load jiermitlecl to be- jilaccd upon the safety 
valves ; and the maxirmim liability of the company 
in respgct cjf claims for damage or peisonal 
injury. 

The term/' explosion " is usually defined to mean 
a violent tearing asunder of a boiler 

The company is not liable for ordinary w.^'ar and 
tear, leakage, cracks, holes, or flaws, unless an 
explosion results as defined by the policy , nor tor 
damage arising from wilful acts of the insured, nor 
for explosions duf-to exceeding the maximum 
pressure stipulated for the jiarticular class of boiler. 

tSiost companies make two or three examinations 
during the year, u. eluding one thorough examina- 
tion, internally aiyl exterujilly 

Premium. The rates vary a goc.a deal with the 
offices. A policy covering the inspection nsk only 
is naturally much cheaper than one combimng 


inspection and insurance. Again, the premium 
varies according to the amount of insurance 
required. Approximately a combined pohey costs 
3s. per cent, on the amount of the indemnity and 
l\ lor the inspection risk, that is to say, a policy 
covering the insured up to /1, 000 in re.spcct of the 
risks specified under 2, 3, and 4 of the before- 
mentioned table would cost £1 10s , })lus £1 for the 
infection iisk, %.e , £1 10s 

Proposal. A peison desiring to effect an insur- 
ance is required to furnish the company with 
particulars of the nsk on a form containing the 
following questions — 

(1) Name of works and where situated. 

(2) Number and description of boilers. 

(3) Makers’ name and address. 

(4) Date of make. 

(5) Maximum pressure on safety valves. • 

(6) Has any company declined the insurance ? 

(7) Nature of known defects, if any. 

4. BUKGLARY INSURANCE. Burglary insur- 
ance is one of the subsidiary blanches of insurance 
undertaken by the accident dcjiartment of an insur- 
ance com jiany, but it IS by no means unimportant 
one, cither ftom the com])anies’ jioint of view ot 
premium income, or from the standpoint of public 
usefulness. 

For rating jiurposes the insurance is divided into 
two broad divisions, t e — 

(1) liivate house risks, 

(2) Trade risks 

The outstanding difference in the contrac ts issued 
in rosjiect of these risks is that a polu y on the ( on- 
tents of a pnvate fioiise covers, almost without 
exception, the risks ot burglary, housebi caking, and 
lari.cMiy, whereas a policy for business ]»rcmisc‘S only 
coveis butglaiy and housebieakmg 

Definitions Befoic piocceding to deal wath the 
piin(ii)le of buiglaiy insiuaiue, it is desirable that 
we should understand what is meant by the teims 
burglary, liousc'bieaking, and larc eny m an insuram e^ 
contract 

Burglary means forcible entry during the night 
(t e , betwi'en 9 p m and flam) into a dwelling- 
house and/or business {uemisi's, with intent to 
( ommit felony, or being in sm h premises and 
breaking out 

Housebreaking means forcible entry of jiremiscs 
with intcmt to comimt felony during the day 
(i e , betwccai flam and 9pm) 

Larceny means theft not jirec'odecl by forcible 
entiy This may b “ coinmittecl by- - 

(а) Pciscms lawfully on the premises, t.e , 
servanlvS, tiadesmcn, and the like 

(б) linsons unlawfully on the premises who 
have gained access without urmg force. 

Private Ilouso Contracts. The policy issued for 
private house iisks indemnifies the holders against 
loss of, or damage to, the insured pioperty, at the 
address spccifieci m the proposal, by ^irrglary, 
housebieakmg, and larceny, iiicluding theft by 
servants , actual theft by members of the insured’s 
family is excluded, but where a tricft is meicly 
,expe<Iited or brought aliout by such member the 
policy will extend to cover any loss or damage 
resulting theieffom. 

The policy is one of indemnity, and the company 
IS vnly hable to pay the intrinsic value of the 
property stolen or damaged 

During rec ent years the companies havCj extended 
the insurance to cover the insured propijrty, aurmg 
any period or periods not exceeding two calendar 
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months in any one year, at any hotel. Iwarding- 
house, or private houbo where the assured may !>« 
temiwarily residing 

The companies’ liabilit' is limited to the sum 
specified in respc*ct of any one attnle, and all sums 
paid in claims from time to time are to be counttnl 
in diminution of tlie amount hisukhI during any 
one jieriod of insurance 

The insured is allowed to le.uo his house 
unoccupied for a peiiod or jx-nods not exiee«finL; 
two calendar months in any one \eai without 
notifying the company, but shcaild he dc-sne to 
exceed this ]>eriod, pei mission must l>e obtained 
and an)' necessary additional ptennnm ]>aid 

Lxceptxons I he insurame den s nc»t usually 
extend to co\er loss c'r damage wliiKt (lie prcanisc's 
ar«^ in the occupation of a sub ten.iiu, or wIumi 
occasioned by civil commotion or not, oi caused 
by file or exjdosion , nc'r loss or damage (o bcuids, 
deeds, bills of excluinge, promissoi \ notes, m()iM'\ 
or seen idles 

Premium, 'j hc' lates ihaigc'd foi piuate Iiuu'i; 
risks aie usually ‘2s ])er < c nt , suhjes t to the full 
contents lieing insured, and j»t()\idc'd the vahn- of 
the jewelleiv and gold and sil\ei phite doc's md 
exceed one half of the; sum insuiecl in lesjtect ol 
the housoliold ot’fec Is 

Example Wheue the calnc of tln^ total contents 
of a house is /600, thc‘ gieatc'st amount allowed ni 
respect of jewellery, etc , w'ould be /3(t0 Should 
the latter items exceed this amount, <in extra 
premium would bo ( barged. 

A limit of 5 jier t cut of tlie sum assurc'cl is |)lac ed 
on any artu le (excluding pianos and organs), unlc-ss 
otherwise ananged 

Tradf kisk8. It now remains foi us to deal with 
a totally different aspect of laiiglary insui.ince, 
%e., its application to trade uslcs. 

It will 1)0 obcious that the two classes of iisks 
are in most rospc'cts dilfcs cut. ,ind call foi dillc'rent 
procedure' on the jiart of those underwriting the 
business 

Trade risks aie more diversified, and the ha/aid 
IS greater or less according to the locality, the 
(da‘,s of goods to l)(i coveic'd, ,ind llu* constiintion 
of the' building in which the goods aic stored 

Contract. Hnefl), a })oh( y of insiname on busi- 
ness premises <c)\(;rs the utc'iisils and stoc k-in- 
tra Ic' .Lgainst lossi or dama^^e causcsl b)’ buiglan oi 
lioiiscbreaking, but excluding dc'ods, bonds, .lud 
cash in till ; oc < asionalKv a company will agice (o 
cover a limitc'd amount of cash if kept ni an 
approved safe • 

Loss by I lots and/or <ivil tcimmcclion is not 
covcTC'd, ncHher is /ys<: l»oui(ht about by \Ln'(nits tr 
members of the injured pirn 

The exclusion of laiccmy uiuki a pccln v t^sm-(l 
on business juemiscs is very nc‘t essai \ ftorn the 
conijianies' jioint of \ic;w, and a moment’s m fie* 
tion wilf sutlicc to c4)nviiue the most optoiw Ik of 
the inacU'isability ol a company iindcTtakio ' n.- ’ isk 

We have scert that the cjefimtion of (ex in 
"larceny” incliule.s theft committed on oi.v ,j)H 
mises where there ha.s been no foicible entiv, and 
th^t it may cither be committed by '♦‘rv.niLs ix pex 
sons lawfully on the premises Consequently it 'vill 
be at once seen that to include tins nsk under a o a-ije 
policy would involve the company in liabilite le)r 
losses sustained in the following c iic umstain os — 

(1) ^opRfkng. 

(2) Shortage of .stock elue to appreipiiation l.y 

employees, • - 


Further, the inclusion of laicenv undw trade 
policies would j><V!.Mhly lia\e the* clliNTt ot causing 
employeis to be Ucss laiefui in fhe* selection of their 
employees -mother uoids, it wcuild gi eatl)' enhance 
the moial ha/aid whuh is always a inattei 
demanding vei y laielul attention ^ 

The following t.ibles aie i epi escntat i\'e of the 
classes into wliicli nsks aic' divided, and (ho 
approximate lales toi eac h chiss 

riASHifil'Mtioll. (7as,\ 1 Rishs (ho. C'l S, I lic'iuists, 
bakers, l)o.)ksellei s, . hiii.i and gla^s inci . liant.s, 
c onl(*c tionc'i s, iioninongeis and photogi aplu'rs 
( fiivs II l\is\s Clothicis, b..iot and shew' manu* 
fa> tiiieis, fail. V goods (l<*al.xs, st.itioiu'i s, and the 
like 

Class in Risks Cigar im-n hauls, . yc le deah'i s, 
pict me dc alc ‘1 s, licensed vutualleis, sub j'ost-olhces, 
and tli.^ like* 

Spftial Risks Jc'wellixs ,u\d silvei aniths, pawn- 
biokcas, liitiicxs, an.l th.* like (in.iii>' o/lu c*t dec Imo 
to .piotc* lol thc‘S(; I I ,ks) 

1 lie .ipjii oMin.it ( i.it.s of j.iennuiii aie - 
Preiiliiilil. 1' li' nnsc s It Dn 

CM . npit d at night o< . npu cl. 

Class 1 Risks d. (>d pei .cut Ft, pei .eiit, 

I he 1 .it c s foi ot h< I < la'>s. s \ ,ii ,u (, or ding to the 
I espe ( 1 1 V e c \pcx 1 . lie . ol (uhc'onipan\ Minv ol 
111. otiii ( s, hovv.v.i, i.gaid sonit of tin* ii.sks 
( nnniei .it < <1 in thes. c.l.i.se'- a-. uiid< mi .ibh 

1 he se i.iles appiv < oiidif ion. illy up.Xi the tof.il 
sto. k bc*ing insin e.l. 

Prupusal. I he pniKijcal cpi.'stions, .uid those 
will, h (hteinime whelhc i the iisk is insmabln or 
not. aie-- 

(1) (a) How .11 c* the* oiitei dooi sc*, ui c d ? 

(/)) How .lie wimlows (fioul aiuj b.ic k) on 
giound flo.a piotccdc'd 

(r) How aic- skylights (if anv) piotected ? 
(cf) How' IS th<^ door (if .iny) in loof 
pi old ted I* 

(2) Are the piennsis h'll unoccupied ,il nigfit ? 

(3) H.ivc the pierniscs ev<x been ('iiteidl by 
thieves ? If so, how is Ih.xr inc'ans of t#c ess now 
protec ted ? 

(4) Have you pievicstisly projjosed for binglaty 
insurant c* ? 

It IS (iistomary to Imve all bm.inc'ss pn mises 
siirvey.xl bc'forc acceptmg'a risk. 

5 ILXCrSb LAD l^LllJS It is on ic?(oid that 
a form ol bad dc Id oi solvcxicy gii.ii .ml c-e u kur- 
.'Uice w IS .ilteniplc (Uliiimg fin pc nod cd the South 
ScM Bubble 

III. businc*ss today is bcxng unilc‘i wi it ten ^ 

by a \ ei y fc'vv I oinjsinic . 

fn vic'W of the ex. c's.iM* .ndit system in vogue 
to clav, losses, by i c ason of b.id clcbt s,* ai e^Mii e to 
occir, hovvevxi DC hilly a business is c oiidui ted. 

I he* I'isk <.f loss I>V b.ul chbts IS al' > n Jiaric c;dj)y 
the fact .hat tr.ideis and incxdiants liave perfc^rce 
n> take l,ii;;er rdk. in ordex to csirn the* s.imc jcrofit 
.It vv,i s f< a umx I y ear nc!.^ '< ai a ^aii vl lea t ur nc>vei , 

I'hc; pi udeiit’ trade! will make the ricx c'ssary pro- 
vision by cie.d! • a re vc' ca susjicxise ac Mumt to 
ni'‘< . the ncaniai a.iie. will, h in'‘j^]1ably aiise in all 
bidiie* • midcxtakings , l)ut it is when these losses 
,iro o' an .ibncainal and c*xi rara cluiai y natun; 1h9^ 
1hc*v las onto a mattei ot gi i*#; i ^•|)or1 am (; to him, 
ofteii 4 iuc's endin'^ in hif^ cajataJ being seriously 
lepbaed ^ 

Hu* cjbjcc t of excess bad delAdnsii ranee as now 
pra' tisc*d IS to insure; traders and mci chants against 
a proportion of» the losses arising through the 
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mability ol^custoniers to meet their accounts Tl e 
trader who avails himself of the cover granted by 
a polw y of insurance knows that even if his losses 
from bad debts hapi'en to assume abnormal pro- 
portions he cannot lose moie than an amount 
which h(! IS a!)le to nu-et 1 he* ease <d mind thus 
prodiu ccK- emibles him to trade with greater con- 
fidence, and to extc'iid his connections with less 
fear of having Ins profits wij>ed away 

Som(‘ ecanpames aie j)repaied to cover a })io- 
poition of the loss arisiiu' on any individual account, 
whereas others te(]uiic the whole of tlie accounts 
of (ustomeis tes form the* basis of the insurance 
It IS ( ontc'ndi'd that tlie foimer method lends 
itself to a selection against the comjeany, the 
tc-ndenc y of insiiters being to cover only tliosc’ 
aia ounts whcTt; doubt exists as tc) sedthmu-nt 
PropOHul. 1 he usual pioc ecluie whem <in insuranc e 
IS dc'siic'd to bc' (dfec ted is lor the' j)io|)Osc‘i to submit 
to the company, on certain piesciibed forms 
infoi mation as to the* - 

Natuie ot the tiacle canicsl on 
Name's of c ountiies in whn h business is ti ans- 
ae tecl 

Estiin.ited gross tiirnovc'i , also the lossc's 
loi the' p.ist five' v'Mis, in< hiding c uri eiit yeai . 
Largest net los-. on any oni' account 
Systc m o( ( I edit to c ustcuiu i s 
Stc'ps taken to obtain lefetences ic'gai cling 
iic'W ac c ounts 

Limit of crc'dit giantc'd to aiiv c^nc' custcunc'r 
Conditions of the (nsurance. 1 lu' insmcis 
guaiantc'O undt'r tlie jiohcy, subjc'c t to ceitam 
specified conditions, to pay to the' insiiic-d sm h 
amount as he may lose dm mg tlu' pc'iiod ol insur- 
ance, through (he* lusohc'ms of lus dcbtois, in 
exc ess of L ( el t.uu sum , the amount to be boi ne by 
the insuic'd \aiving with the c u < unistam c s A 
hunt IS fixc'd 1)\ tlu' lU'^UH'is ip ic'g.iid to then 
liability foi any uidividiia! case* oi account (sbouM 
the' insuif'd ('X( ( c'd stub amount of ciedit, lu' does 
so entiic‘]\' ,it his own nsK), also m lespcc t of thc-ir 
total hal^^hty und< i the policy dming an\ one' }e.ir 
of insure aiue 

Cei lain stipulations and c onditions aie laid down 
gov c'j rung the ojcc'iung uj) of new accomifs aftc'i tlie 
insuiance has bc'eu ellc'c ted, tlie met hod of ai living 
at a settlernc'iit of a c lane whe re one aiises, etc 
As previously mc'nlioiu'd, the insurance docs not 
provide' a c ompU'le indemnity, the' me n hant ha\ ing 
to bear a ceitam pi'ic c ntage of tlu' loss before^ the 
polic y tx'c omes opc-iativc', and sue li .uiiount is 
detc'i mined by ascei laming the aveiagc .imomit of 
t.hjs yeaily losses over a spc'c ilie nuinbci of yc'ais 
juior to c'tiecting the ifisui.incc' f lie fcdkiwmg 
example illustiates the- pnne ipie involved- 

A nmuhaut effects a policy foi fa.OOd lus pi o- 
poition of the loss lieing fixc'cl at, say, /500 In the 
c^i«ut of h.ss amounting to y 3,500, the msuteis will 
pay bun y,3,000 

PrODliuiM. .M.inv ])C)iiits, h.ive to bc' considered 
beloic the company can aiiive at a pn mium for a 
risk ; due legatd must be had to tlu' uatme of the 
business, tbc' amount oi “fust ’’ loss to bc borne 
by the insurc'd (w.iich sum is baseef c)n the previous 
Iposes suslaineci by him), the class of customers, 
and the conntiycs ^^with which the piopem'r 
trades 

6 FIRE INSi’RXNC'E ft vvi’^ ho olivioiis in a 
work of this kiiukdhat it is only possible to deal 
very briefly with such a highly tec hnual subject as 
file insuranc c> Full justice could only be done to 


the subject by dealing with one particular jihasc 
of it, but it will, perhaps, afford instruction to £ 
greater number of the readei s of this work if 
msteacl of specialising upon one particular brand 
of the insuranc e, the mattc'r is dealt with in a non 
technical style and the mam piinciples governing 
it exjilained 

First, it will bc inteiesting to take a glance u 
retrospect and trace biietly the lustory of tlu 
insurance' 

The history of fire insurance as now generailv 
caiiu'd on by coiujviuk's date's Ircim the Gicai 
l*'ii( ol l.oiuloii 111 tlie \ car KSBti fhc' basis o 
most of the soric'tics oi comjcinu's at thisearlv' y)enod 
was founded upon a system cd mutual coutnbu 
tioii In KuSl) ,i joint slock comjiany name c 
'fhe hire OHue,’’ with c)i(K(s at Iht' back c>f tin 
Itoyal h!\c li.ingc', was toiinded \ commence 
nient having been made.*, hovvc'vei, comjianies tol 
lowed one anothei in cjmc k succc'ssion Among th 
nioie impoit.int c.f the' eailic'i comjxinu's may b 
mentioned tlu' I land-in-Htind, the' Sun, the Londoi 
Assutance, and tlu* Royal Fxc h.inge, all of whu l 
arc* still m c'xislc'iu <> 

In the year 1782 an Act, known as 22 Cu'o III 
0 48, was jiassed “ for charging duties on jx’rson 
whose' juojierty shall be msuiecl against the ” Ih' 
duty was ,it fust Is 6d pc'i cent on amoun 
insured, increasing to 3s jiei c c'nt in 1815 'fh 
imjxisition of tins duty was a serious handle aji ti 
the* dc'v ( lojuTU'iit of tlic^ business, but it was not 
however, abolished until 1889 During the eai 1; 
period of fire insuiance, and, in fact, up to th 
year 1888, the (ompanu’s maintained their owi 
fu(' biigades In that yeai the Me trojiohtan Doarc 
of Works took ovci tlu' dntic'S wlin li had up til 
then devolved upon tlu comjsinies 3 he clutic' 
are now nncic'i takc'ii by the London (kninly Council 

111 1858 the leading Ihilish oltii c's ccunlnned am 
instilutc'd what is known .is the Fite Olfic es Com 
mittf'f', wath the object ot bunging abcait ,i uni 
foimitc, 111 the* (onti.ets, ancl to cmahlc; .i mor 
s.itisl.u tol y classification d irnks tor the jiuipos 
of latmg, obtainable' c»nly by tlu' jioohng of th 
exjx'T ii'iic C'S of a l.iigc' numbei of oltnes 

'1 he* assoc i.itc'd otln C'S, being frei'cl fiom th 
huidc'n ot maintaining their own hie biigado' 
fonndc'd the I.ondon Salvage' Coips 'I lus body i 
dislim t ficun the* tiic' biigadc^, though as fai a 
j-)Ossible llu'y vvoi k in harmony with each othei 
lluir duties aw to jaeseivc' ami t.ike chaigo c 
f>ro(><'ity when a lire occurs, with a view t 
minimising thi* c omp.inies’ losses, and also t 
act in <in advisoiv caivuity to the Fiic Oflicc 
Cccmnuttec* 

Confrart. Indeinmly is the 'essence of a fii 
insur.uic «' ( out I ac t 

Under a fiie policy, the comjiany undertakers t 
mdenmity the- msnrc'd, u|:> tC) an amount sjiec ifiec 
for .my loss or damage* by l\rc' to tlib '|)rc)])('rt 
insured 

From this it wall be* sc'C'ii tha<i tlie indcmnit 
ynder a fuc* jiolic y is limited to the actual loss c 
damage to the juojic'i I y insui etkand take's noac c oun 
ot oflic.'r lossi",;^ vvluc h would nafutally lesult t(^ 
merchant whose stock oi j^remises aic destroy e 
firy; , foi mstance, the loss of jrrofit which h 
would have' rc'ceived ujion the* turnover of h: 
goods bu't tor the urc' We need not dwell furthc 
upon this jcluise of the subject, as it vyill full 
dealt with later 

Insurable Interert. 'Ihc Act of George HI, passe 
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in the year 1774. and toinmonlr known as the 
Gambling Act, makes it unlawfnl foi a jx'isun to 
effect an insuram e upon th<* pioj*eit\ oi another 
unless he has ,i pecuniary interest An interest to 
be insurable must juiilak of the* nature cithtr of a 
legal OP of an Mjuit.rble right lu'i iiKrance a 
moitgageeor ^Iu^t»“eof pioj)eitv woidvi ha\e an 
insui able inter est 

Proposal. A per-^on rh'siKurs nl « lUs ting an irisui 
amt? nnist fuiiiisl\ tie' ctunpanx with tlu' lull' st 
jiat tic ulai 'I |)<)ssibl(' of tht' risk to b< to\ei(il. upon 
a prt's'iibt'd lo.m lire tomphltd piopdv.tl loiins 
the basis of the tontiatt, .ind as an\ mis- 
staltmunt or lome.ilmint ot material la< t citrates 
a jioluv. it IS iiujioitant that due .itt»ntion bi 
given to the answering of the <plest).ln^ -ontaimd 
in th(‘ toim 

• In juoposing for an insmameon goods, it should 
be 1 emi'inbei ed that a flic p< lu y onlv < o\ < i s mu h 
goods as are contameil in the ])iemises sjiMilnd m 
tire siheduh' 'llu-tefoie. a polu \ msin <1 in KspMt 
of the (ontonis of a {nicate housr wouhl not i o\ t t 
goods stori'd m an outhousi', mdevs spei lallv 
im'ntioiied \slien ('(biting the insuiamt' 

I'lji an m uram e on tlu (onltiii- of busim s 
|)ic'mise^, the I ompanu's itipiii* M'gatal'' amounts 
to be plai ed uiKMi 

(1) Stock and ul('nsils in tiade 

(2) hixtui t's and fittings 

(d) I’lat'' glass tind plate glass bouts 

(4) Goods m trust oi on i ommission 

(5) .M,i( hiner\ and j'hinl 

heloK' grantiiig an insniame upon btrstne'>s pte 
mi ^( s, it IS usual loi th(‘ » ompanv to ha\e the risk 
suiveced I’eiidllU', tlu' ie|>olt ol tie li sUiV(\oi, 
the pt ) poser 's In Id " t o\ r i (‘d,” -horrid in mi ih mi ( , 
Upon tlu nndei s! amliiiL’ lh.it a pieniiuiii i('])ie' 
Sent ing t lu' time on i u k be ] i.iid 

Policies nnd i’oilditloiis, Ihoadlv spe.ikmg, fee 

Uisui.ime IS dicuhd D'to t\co (lasses, ir, jurcale 
house and busiiu'ss As the (onditions of the 
pii\.it(‘ house jiolu v present no spis lal dillu till y , 
we will ( oiifim' o'li i( nun k‘. to llu' polu y us' d loi 
biisiinss lusks 

Tolu les l(a twelve months oi ioi loimei or 
bhoiter periods ( <in b( ,ui.ing(d 1 hoac ixtinding 
1 rev end t \\ ( 1 \ ( iilori I hs are Known .1 “ long p( i lod, 
and those nndei twelve months "sh(»it p(iiod," 
])oll( K s 

"Sliort ju nod ” ])r>li(i<s are inosllv is'-ind iti 
conmction with merijiaiuhs(‘ at do( Ks or ware 
hous( s , <uid “long I’reirod p('ihi n s in i (' p( ( t of 
piiv.ite housc«risks 

1 nsui rnu -'s may be elfeited to (oxer- 

(1) Buildings , • 

(2) ('ontents 

(d) Kent and rati'sand t.ixes 

I’oluK's co\(‘nng till- <ont(iils ol ,i paituiil.ii 
Irnildjp^ ar(' known a-. “spr'Cilu polu n Wlun 
a im?r(h,int, as i^ ofirn tlu' (Use, hu'- d -li.i('! 
in sf'viM.il PRIM'S (hn ins(.rn< e, in d boiuhil 

stores, or war' iious('s'), (hecahiesof wl h.n(*'Oii- 
slaib 1 V flue tnat rng, it i iisu.U to insin umk i ^ hit 
n termed a “floating, jroln v- 
" Conditions. Rovi.val nj (jondf ll .it .mv (mu 

dining tlic cnirc-iuy of a polu y, goods whuh .n e 
the subjcvt of the insiiT.iiuo aiej-i inoctd ti* *i Kie 
building described in Uie o,oh( y, tlm (nrni.io- s 
liabiht\*( e.ises, unless its san' Iron has b( err obtaim it 

^Itcraifon in Premises olfu e sliould be 

advised of any contein[rIated stiu(tuial alt^ hons 


OI internal re .m.ingi'ment before flu* vnn k is pnt^n 
h.ind Kcjuily demands this in (aiiness to the (lun- 
panv, wlio. as one of the lonti.u (ing paities, sliould 
be given an ojrpoituiuly ( t d(s idmg wlielhei the 
.dtei.ition OI .iddition ('iitails .in\ iiu lease in the 
trie h.u.iid .ind whethei oi not it is a iisk thry ai e 
piejMud to .IM ('pt undei the polu V 

I !<(/'/. u.'N I nle-s other w is(' ai I ang^d, lue ]roli- 
iies do not (ovti dec'ds, bonds, moiu*\ . sfamjw, 
ot borrks ol .ulonnt Noi ail' the I omp.iiiies lialrle 
foi loss .iiisiug tioni ear t li(|u.ike, huiruane, siib- 
teii.uK'.in liK', OI iiu.isioii, Mill loimriotion or 
nuht.uv Ol usurped powir or lo.s oi damage 
laiistd bv I xplosioii, other ih.in rxplo.ion of ( oal 
g.is. Ill a buildrm; not b< mg part ol .in\ gas wrtiks, 
nor toi d.un.ige to goods oi ut'iisils whilst uudtM- 
goiilg .Ul\ pioiess III whuh the applu.dioll ol fltt? 
lu'.it IS lus ( ss.ii V , or d.im.ii;e ( aused bv spon- 
taiK oils lombustiou loss oi d.im.ige ( anseil by 
light II mg, wlu thei th(' j rope i ty insin m 1 be .ti tually 
s( t on tii (' t her < bv or riot , u-, hov\ e\ ei , m i \ < 1 1 il 

I ) ill! ^ l( > of I nil )i ' t W h< I e I n ,11 1 1 ( I [ I opt 1 1 \ IS 

I I .iiisfei I ed or .is .igiu d without tiisl nohtvmg the 

tom|>anv, (he polu v in so l.ii .e* sn, li roods .u (* 

(oiuitiKsl Ix'.oiiu'- inoptiative 1 !u' k.i .luibie- 
m ss of this ( lausr will al oiue b( siin, it being 
obvuais lioiii the point oi \ u w d the nu i.d h.i/.ittl 
that lh(‘ (omp.inc should know sour thing ol the 
p( I sou it IS insni nig 

Wdthinlii'^ \\ .11 I aritu s ,m e neeiltd in polu les 
by t he ( omp.iiiK s .1 -I .1 iiu .Mi‘( ot liniitini; the h.i/.ud 
whuh Ihev .lie Uiuh l talone, hv pl'Vrntiiig Die 
instiK'l lioiii oht.rmmg piotiihon on the iiiuler- 
st.inding Ih.d Mit.nii iiulluid'i ol m.iinihu I ni e oi 

III .it ing .iiul ot lu 1 m.it I ( 1 . .tie not i ,ii r n i! out , and 

snb.iepuntly inliodiumg thes< nnlhods h'or 
111 ' I IIU e. I hei ( .IK m.inv 1 1 .l(l( S W liei ( t i l( ' 11 ('( ( ss.i 1 y 
work I .m be done iitiuT bv' h'lul or Du* iis( of 
pow ( I m.K Iniu I \ , .ii'd 1 f ,1 n iiisn k d h i > si n t ed Di.d 
no pow('i m.u I mei \ is um d, lie will jg ( the lx tiefit 
of A low i.de ol juemium, .liul Ins polu \' will (on- 
1 .nil a ( kill '(' t o t luM lb ( t t li.it it IS w.i 1 1 .nit ( '1 1 1 m t 
(luK? lx? “no powi'i m.uhineiy imid on Du? 
pi cmist s “ • 

Ratine 01 IfinkH. in ( oiiin ( tu>n wiDi pn ab' house 
iisks, Du' imifoim i.des of N bd p( i < ('td on 
the building .ind 2 t p( i (int on tlu' 'ontenls 
apph 

W'lDi Kgaid to biisftiess nsks, the (pu s'lon of 
rating u <i iinu h more ( omplu .it( d m. liter, the 
rates dcpe'iidni)' upon a variety of e in innstaiu es, 
SIM ll as the ( oi^sfi m turn and Mtiuitioii of the 
building, the n.iluM' of the li.ide (.iiiud on, Die 
(harrutir of Du goods fiom Ihe point of v'l w 
s.ilv.nge, Du? melluxl of lighting .nul healing', •flfld 
fii ^ome tiad's Du' nnml)' i oi hands e'miiloyed, 
et. 

Ml, III, ten ilu' building geiuaalb, lollow- Du* 
r ,1 , ,, n t he |, ail 11 iil.ii I i.lde i .e i d on, .i,nd wild e 
p, 1 i ddliU' I Of I iipu d h\ ,1 nil iiilTe 1 ed M mini s 


01,4 on , 
hi huh 
, ,ihh b 


lift. 


< n 1 he I at , ( hargt ,1 
nnd on Du le in is 
1 , naiil s, as w ell a', 
nin I ( III o k ajeplie s 
, rs , unnnimu at, , i c , 
;lT,d le, 


lit t I .t'h ^ 1 1 

itMl li.n!' , 

whoi( <,l the 

g, i„.,l ' . . d . D 1 ),.. 

;i ' r-K I'lnMo I 

,li\ u!i d ll oil, (.nil oil 
ol ( oiKt I lie I ion 
OI I .ilmg pill po .( - 1 'tiild « 

, blo.ui ellV isioll , 

Jhu k an^ .tone i *1 hose in whuh tlu' },arly and 
buddings exf^Tial walls are built of 

i these materials alone 


some In ( pi(H)t 
are di vuh'i^rito 
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b) Brick arid tim- 

bcr, stone and Those where any limber, lath 
timber, or iron a and plaster, is used in the 
and timber I external or party walls, 
buildings j 

c) Timber build- f Those entirely built of this 

mgs ^ material. 

Congtruction. From tune to time certain Acts 
lave been j^asscfl enlor< ing ccitam conditions m 
egard to the < onsti in tmii of buildings The 
.ondon liiiilfling Ads, 18M4 and 1905, the ]»ro- 
nsions of whidi aie of the greatest importance to 
risurain e (oini)anies, iiiav be < ited 

Extoriial Hazard. J'his is an important factor 
roiii the [>oiut oi view of lating ; indeed, tlic sur- 
oiinding OI adjaient buildings may be of siu h a 
haiader as to make the pai titular iisk uninsur- 
,ble, although in itself a desirable one. Where a 
mddiiig IS in close ])roximity to another, one of the 
hicf points to ( onsider is whether there are any 
ipenings, doors or windows, ojipositc to each other, 
ls wheic this IS so the iisk from exposure is much 
;reat(‘i 

Internal Hazard. Particular attention should be 
laid by the insuimg company to the heating ol the 
luilding All chimneys, sto\es, and other heating 
ipparatus should bo fitlecl so that theie is no 
ixposure to woodwork 

Where a Hue passes through a wall not built 
mtiroly of buck or stone, the aperture should be 
protected by an iron plate inserted in it. 

The floor space around lireplates should be con- 
itructed of stone or an incombustible material. 
Fenders, either iron or stone, are a further necessary 
protec tion 

Gas brae kets should bo plac cd at a reasonable 
distance fre'm any woodwork or inflammable 
matcjrial, and as far as possible be made ftxture.s 
In certain trades lights should be protected by 
wire cages. 

Consideration should also be gi\'eii to the jiro- 
cautioiis taken with a view to combating a liie 
when one <i,rises. Many lactones aio to-day tilted 
with fiicoixtingiushing appliances such as auto- 
matic .sprinklers, .ind it h.is been found from 
expoiieipce that whoie those are installed the tiro 
hazard is considerably reduced '1 he c omjianics 
fully recognise this, and a ^pecial lediution in the 
rate is made in such cases 

Where premises aie lighted throughout by 
elec truhty, a reduction is allowed olf tlie normal 
rate 

, Adiugtmont ol Losses. In the event of a fire, the 
irwivrod must immediatc-ly give notice in wilting 
to the company in accordah'C with the conditions 
sot forth in the* poln.y, and fuimsh such reasonable 
proof as tSte circumstances of the case admit ; he 
must also state whether any other j^aities are 
intcn "‘^ed iiPttie clamaged pioperty, and if siu h 
should prove to be the case, the various j)ai tics will 
apportion the loss between th ‘insclvos 

The company may, if it chooses, enter into, and 
keep ]-)Osscs.sion of the building in whic h the loss 
has occurred until such time as the claim is adjusted 
In the event of a bc5?gus claim being put forward, 
the CfiTiijiany is freed from liability ; but a distinc- 
tioiPmust be drawn between a claim in which the 
value of the destroyed articles is merely exaggerated, 
and one where a c'i'aim is made fc the loss of 
something which has r.ever really existed 

Wo observed in the earlier portion of this section 


that a fire policy is a contract of indemnity. It 
follows, therefore, that in the event of loss, the 
insured will only be entitled to claim an amount 
which represents the intnnsic value of the articles 
at the time of the fire, due regard being paid to 
wear and tear and depreciation The actual loss 
can only be regarded as a basis or medium for 
arriving at the value immediately prior to 
destruction 

The conditions of the policy invaiiably give the 
company the right either to settle the loss by a 
cash payment, or to reinstate, or repair, the damage. 
So far as buildings are concerned, this right is 
statutory, granted by the Acts of George III and 
Victoria. Where a company elects to reinstate a 
property, it is liable tor bad workmanship. 

The same jinnriple ot indemnity applies equally 
to buildings as to goods, and the company’s liabilify 
is the actual value of the buildings destroyed, not 
the cost of putting up new ones So also in the 
case of damage to unfimshcd goods in the hands 
of a manufacturer, it is usual to take the cost of 
production, excluding any addition for jirofit, as 
representing the damage. Also whore machinery 
IS damaged, if it can be rejiaired, the sum lecovcr- 
ablc IS represented by the amount it will cost to 
put it into the same, or as good, condition as it was 
before the fire. 

In cases of loss under a farming stock policy, the 
insuicd can only claim to be indemnified up to the 
market value of the jiropeity destroyed. 

Under “ Valued Pohc.ics,” which are occasionally 
issued on the contents ot private houses, and on 
works of art {following on the system piactised m 
connc'ction with maiine insuiance), the question of 
the actual \vf>rth of the articles at the time ot a 
fire does not arise, as a dcfmito sum is fixed for 
each artu le wlu'ii the jiolicy is effected 

Fire rates aio based ujion the assumjition that 
the full value ot the stock or goods is being 
insured. Where this is not done, the company 
piotects itself by inserting an average clause in the 
j)olicy The effect of the average clause would bo 
that if, and when, an insurance is for an amount 
Ic'ss than the full value, the company is only liable 
to make good such a jiroportion of the loss as the 
sum insured shall bear to the total value of the 
proj^erty at the time of the fire, that is to say, the 
insured is his own insurer for the excess value of 
the property, and so liable for a proportionate 
share of the loss. 

Where the insurance is fc* the full amount, the 
question of the salvage is a matter of adjiustment 
between the insured and the company, but where 
the average clause comes into operation, and the 
msuied has to bear a projiortion of.JLhe loss, he is 
entitled to shaie in the salvage for an amount equal 
to the uninsured portion 

Besides the above clause, wliich is called the 
"pro rata average” condition, there a-e - two 
fuither conditions of average in use amongst the 
companies, t e , the ” second condition of average ” 
as applied to "floating policies," and the "three- 
fourths condition of average " which is used m 
connection with farming stock po?icies. Both have 
important bearing ujion the question of the 
apportionment of losses, but they are too 
comj'hcaced to enter into here. 

The habihty of the rompany for loss in any one 
period covered by a single premium is lirrited in 
respect of each description of property teS the sum 
insured thereon ; all sums from time to time paid 
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to the insured by virtue of the policy in any period, 
as before stated, being accounted in diminution of 
the amount insured for such period 

/irbitrUiUon. It is a condition of most fire insur- 
ance contracts that in case any dilfetcncc oi dis- 
pute shall aiise between the insurcnl ami the tom- 
pany under the policy, such diffeience shall be 
referred to arbitration in actoid.imo with the 
arbitration clause contaiiUHl therein 

rhe obje* t of the clause is twofold : in th(‘ first 
place, it Liencfits the company, in that it pre\ents 
the insured running up veiy excessue law costs, 
which the company may ultimately ha\e to pay , 
and, secondly, it benefits the insuied in that any 
dispute he may have will be settled by leference to 
an expel t in fire insuram e math'is 

Consequonflftl Loss lusuranee. We ha\e se en tliat 
ordinal) lire policy, whilst it (o\eis damage to 
a building and its ( ontents, does not ]>iovidi* lom- 
pcnsation for loss of tiade lesulting from the 
interruption of business <onsc<]uent upon a fiie 
Owing to the vastly different conditions \clmh 
obtain in the (oinmeitial world to dav, the impoit- 
ance of a more complete rndemnity is sti-adily 
being rerogiiscxl by business men, ami .i ileinauvl 
IS springing up for a fiic polu y wlm h will 
include witlun its covei the iisk ol c onsecpienl ral 
loss. 

In fairness to the coinjcanu's, let it be said that 
they are not only responding to the need, but are 
taking active ste];s to impic-ss upon all ineu bants 
and manufactutcis the impoitame of being 
protected against the risk 

Policy. A “ Coiiscquential l.oss " poln y covers 
Loss of net pnfits aiising liom ji.iilial ot total 
stofiyiagc* of business due to a fiie; 

Payment of Standing Charges sin h as K'Mit, Hates 
and Taxes, Inteiest on Debeiituies, Moitgagis ami 
Loans, Insurance Prennums, Ailvertising. S.ilaiics 
to Permanent Staff ami Wages to Skilled Ifmj'loyee^, 
Travellhig Expenses e‘<. ; 

Increased Working lixpenses sin b iis Rent of 1 < in- 
porary Premises, line of Machinery, or additional 
cost ol Raw Mateiials, ett 

PropUHal. Pcdoie an insuiamc' can bc' elbated. 
the companies ic'cpiiro the applnant to answei 
certain <]ueslions, amongst which may be men- 
tioned — 


Premium* The rate of piemium varies according 
to the natuie of the risk ami the p(*u hI for whiih 
the iiuleniinty is lecpined lUiially the rate per 
cent IS the same* as that chargcMl umlor the 
ordinal V liie ]n>ln c 

Adjustment ol I.osses. When a claim ames umh*r 
the pcrlu y, an ii(«ount.int is mutually appointed by 
the iiisuicd and the icMiipany to as^eitain the 
loss, and Ills ceitifnate is legaidc'd as lomhisixo 
J he cost of the leitifuate is borne by the 
c onipany 

In all businesses Han, is a ccnfain " starnlard " 
and any ledmtictn in (his standiud insulting lioin 
a fire, and wlm h tlenotes a <, cn responding i eduction 
m piofits, IS the measuic of the' i oiisecpientuil loss 
sustairu'd 

'1 he si.nidaids of “ tuinover ' foi (lading con- 
cuns and “outjnit” foi inanul.K tin ing concerns 
aie mostly appln able, but the rompann*« aic pre 
jiared to issue poln us based upon otliei stamlaids 
to induidmil cases 

1 he method cunploved in ai living al the com- 
pensation pay.cbU' when a claim aiises is a simple 
one 1 ho a<(ounlant asiei tains the shoitagr 

between — 

(1) 1 hc' .inicMint ol the slaiidaid in c .n h ol the 
months following llie Ine in lespc'ct of the jxmiod 
foi wlm h flu* insuiaiue is cllectc'd and 

(2) 'Ihc* .iiiionnt of the stand.ud in the coirc* 
sjrondmg moiillis of l!ie jiievions 'yC'ii 

Sm h ]'ei<entage ol llie shoibige as the* sum 
instiled beaii to tin* total nivioiiiit ol the standard 
for th(‘ twelve months imnnsliatcdy |iit'i('ding the 
file, together with an allowame in i«'sjk,m t of the 
iii(ic‘as«d ( osl ot vvcsking im lined in cairyiiig on 
the busine'-^', lepH'seiits tin* c c iinpc iisat ion clue 
nndc’r the jtoln v, potvidcsl always such sum does 
not ('XicM'il the .n tnal pei ( c'lit ige oi tfic' nc't riiofits 
t<» the stamlani obtaining in the \c'ai imineclialely 
pri ( ('ding tin fii e 

1 he* tollowing example will chaily illustiate the 
nietluxl of ad lusting basses — 

A policy IS eticsted for /S,0tH), c (A'enng loss of 
net orofils and spes ifn d standing c^aigc's for a 
pc'riod of imlemmty Inniled ' ), say, six months 
aftc't a file 

A lire' cxcuis, say, on Dcsenilx.'i dtjtli 


(1) Nature of Business caiiied on 


? 


(2) Arc youi Books rc',gulai]y Ainlited ^ I . . 

If so, please state hou jften, and give 
idain^ and A ddress of y<nir A uditot ) . . 

(3) Have you at present any Insurance 'i 

covering Loss of Net Prolits and I • 
Standing^ Cnaigcs ^ ‘ * 

If so, give details I 


(4) Has any Proposal nunle by you for i 
Frrc Insuram c or Loss of Net PrcTi'' I 
and Standiif^' Charges been dex line ' , 

/ / so^give details 


(5) Have yon ever sufiered laass liy Fit* i’ j ^ 

If so, stai^ particulars. > 

Total amount of the Annual J'l/e Insuram c-s with all < ojiipanies on the contents | 
of the IVemiscs to which the insinaiue is to o'{)Iy (excluding i)w riling 
Houses, Offic cs aijd Stablc-s) » - i 

Total Annual Premium paid in respt 1 cT sm 1- Iii'-nifc.i' c".. . 

Name^fibre Insurance Company having i 

the largest share of suMi msmances. ) 


/ 
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Thfi ac(ountant asccitams-J 

'I hat 4ho turnover for the twelve months 
iinnicfbately prercdinfL' the fire was ^^50,000 

(2) 'lhal the peitentage which the sum insured 
beats to that turnover is 10 per ( ent 

(M) '1 hat the pertenta^e of net profits and the 
spot ified stanrlin^ ( liarpes in the financial year 


immediate Iv jne 

ceding the fire to the 

turnover for 

that pc-i locf was 

not less than 10 jier 

cent 

'I he loss IS, 

therefore, ariivecl at 

as follows — 

Month 

1 111 never in 

, lui never 

year p.e.erl.nc 

the hire 


/ 

L 

Januaiy 

4,000 

1,500 

February 

5,000 

1,500 

March . . 

5,000 

2 000 

Apt il . . 

5,000 

3,000 

May 

5,000 

4,500 

June 

4,500 

1 4,500 


I IK I eased 


in ease of default by fraud or dishonesty, any losses 
which may be sustained, to an amount specifically 
named and agreed ujion in their policy, and by such 
means obviate the necessity for private sureties, as 
well as the obligations arising therefrom, which 
often fuove as prejudicial to the best interests of 
the employers as to the party seeking guarantee," 
In 1842 a stimulus was given to the business by 
the recognition by Parliament of an insurance bond 


Shortage iii 
'lurnovc-r 

At 10 i 

per cent. 

Monthly 

Loss 

1 

i 

• 

i 

2,500 


250 

3,500 


350 

3,000 

. :! 1 

300 

2,000 


200 

500 

1 

50 

Nil 


• Nil 

of w'oiking 

dc'dal Lews . / 

me urred, say 

1 , 1 50 

500 

Total amoun t jiav al le .. / 

1 ,850 


7 (lUAKAN ri'p INsUPANCP Tlu- tcim In that year a sjaaial Art was jiassed, « onfii ming 

" guaranb'e " is of wide applu.ilion, masmm h as the Act oj 50 Goo HI i 85, whnh made it 

all insiii am es ,u e ginii .ml ee^ in OIK' [oi m oi aiiol h»'i , im umbeiit ujion h(.»ld<is of Goviunnu'nt oIIkis to 

but the ti'i m IS h('i 1 used to (U'signate m partn iilai find suieties, and making it lawful for the Loi d 

those insuiames wim h ha\e to do with the due I ligh '1 nsasui oi and Commissionei s of the '1 1 e,isury 

peiformame ot duties p(>rt,iinmg to jiositions of to acce[>t Die bonds gianted by the Guaiantee 

tnist Soi lety in lieu of jicrsonal suieties jaevioiisly m 

Histoiy lotoids th.at a foi m of lidelity guarantee vogue 
insutaiicc was jirojcsted as fai back as 1720, and From this time onwaid, a number of compann's 
the St h(‘me had for its object the insuimg of loss weio fouiuU'd for the liansactiou of the business, 

sustained by mastcis and inistiesscs as a lesult of several oKices combining hit' assuiame with the 

thefts by tlfeur servants The project w'.is made giiaiantee of fidelity 

known through tha Press, ami the public wete The necessity for an insuiance of this kiml as a 
invited to take uji sh.iies in the comein on the juotection to an (unplover is untoi tunatclv only 
following (omhtions: Fach /^I,000 share to bo too often dcunonstratt' 1 by cases wdm h must have 

subject to a payment on aujihc ation csjual to 6d come umlcM om np1i<c‘ of peisons ol jiuwiousK 

per cent ; calls made should not, in all, exceed good ch.u.ulcM who ha\ e imsajcproju latcsl the 
lOs j)or cent during tlio first year No one person money of their em[)lo\a'rs 

w'as permitted to subsc iibc tor more than 3,000 The unsatisfactory ic'^iturc i attaching to juixate 

shares suretyship of a peison being placed under an 

The Fidelity Guarantee Insur.ince Company, obligation to Ins fi lends or lelatives to act as 

fcxinclod in 1840, was tlie fust to phu e an iiisur- sureties for Inm, and of the abseiKc of ical sc'curilv 

aiu'C on modern lines beforoKhe public , the < om- affor^lcd by such personal bond?, owing to the 

panv’s rcgisteied address w'as It). Birc^hin Lane, possible decease or bankrujitc/ of the surety, aic^ 

Imndun, FC dhe objects of the society were entii ely reino\ cd by 1 he siibstit iition of an msui am e 

clearly set foith in a memoiandum issued by them company’s bond 

in tly following tei ms - The argument m favour of an insurance bond as 

" To obviate the dc'fecls of the system of suictv- against a jwnatc' suiety is wadi piikon the following 

ship by jiiivate bondsmen, wlvch is univeisaHy extract from a pamphlet written in 1843 by the date 

acknowledged to bo attended with vaiious incon- Mr C. Saunderson, foi some years deputy chairman 

veniences and objcH t ions , instam es have ( onstantly of tlic Guarantee Society — 

occurred m which j^ersous of tlic highest rcsjiect- In the disc haige of trusts between jiaitics united 

ability have been ibligcal to foiogo valuable by daily tiiencJlv mtercouise, there is a natural 

• appointments, from either the great dilTiculty of rejuignancc to allude to a chx'd providing security 

obtaitmg socurity, or a rcjnignance to place their for their ifaithful perfoimance and pioceechng on 

relations oi fi tends ann thcJmselves under obligations the assumjdion of the possibility oc dishonesty in 

involved theiein 4. < i a fiiend, m ‘whatever station of hie he njay Ixi 

"The Society undert.akes, on the payment of a plac eel The instrument, therefore. ICSes'*- much '■of 

small premium pei cent jicr annum to make good, its controlling power, and is less likely to prevent 
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(FROFO'>\L- FORM IN C\S» OF COxRVMir INMKVMl,) 


1. STATi: AT Fl’IA. LKMiTII \ti\ii ( luisti.in N.uiu 

and Smnamc, and Place of l^t'sKlein e 

2. A'^c and PLn c ol Pn tli 


d. \V)K‘lh(‘i Single, Maiiied, or a Widowir 
4. Whelln'i a 1 fonsc h. il(|ri 

5 \\'ln'tlici anv Ivundy . if (a), what nnniheT ol 
Childicn ^ [li] Mow main aio wholly d(|a'ndint 
upon yon , it paiti.dl\ dej cinhnt, how inaiw an«l 
to wluil exit 111 f 


6 What IS tlic uiiumiit of sofurily iMpnn-d ^ 


7. '1 he n.dine of einplosnn nl 

8 W’hal will be hugest amount of “(ash m liand “ at 

any one tune ^ 

9 {Ji| What .unoiint of s.daiy you leicue in n-pett 

of tins app<ind nn at 

(6) Wh.it otiur i( muneiation will \on nsner in 
resjieet ot this apjiomt eu nt ■' ft tra\ellmg 
exjicnses .dlowed, st.iti' jiaiticnlais 

10. Wlndher yon havi' am (dh.-i busnn ss oi ( .illing, ami 
the amount ol iin oiin' \on d* ii\e tioin sanu' 

It so, gue name and addo-ss ol otlui (mi>l<<^<l 


11 . 

12 


18. 


Alndlier yon <ue secmity toi any prison 

(i) Wh'vo you evei liankinpt ot insohiiif, ot del ^on 
v\cr aiiange with Mun (tedifois!* It so, wIhH'' 
b) Ate you now disth.ugrd, and m wh.it inanm i '' 

a) 'the amount of yonr piivati dtbts 
h) The amount of jour tiade dibts, ami all your 
other liabilities 


1 duimg 


14 1! ow and by whom have yon I een ( n.g 

the last Tin Yeats? 

MON III MON 4 II 

h'rom I I 

From , 1 * 

loom • 

State why you left your hist situ.dioii 
I’ll- ASF /^'SW^K THIS (lOlsIlON l'OII^ 

15. Ihc# parli^ulais of yoin PiiNate liop<it\ 
pcisonal. Ol othetwisi', whethei m youi pos- 
in ie\eision, or in expeitamy • 

. SL. - • -------- 

16 It you haycapplu'd toan\ othei ' 

the date, the name of the C ompany . and tin -itna- 
tion you tlien held Also how yonr I loposa w. 

• d.s|>os.Hl o( , an.l, .f a.K-pOd. tho I'n-mium V- 
were recjunasl to pay 


le.d. 

■ssion, 


17 If you have previously apphed^to^this (ompany, | 

staff pnrtn ulars. | 

18 StatroTlTamr, A.i.lXTand Oi.pIT.ycr j 

for whom the (biarantee is od ^ ^ I 

19. Give theTumer^nd A.ldAsscs ol | 

• * (not relations). 
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fraud than if the CMslen <.f the 1 m, nd was 
penodieally iin]tresse<i up(,u the nunds of all paities 
The annual nolu e wlmh '>o,iet\ issiies to the 
parties guaranteed and to their juuuij^al su|plus 
this defect It icnunds^lic one that, lu.ldmg the 
security of a bond, it is his dut\ to e\aniin<‘ .ind 
balance jieriodu all\ the a<M>unts ot tin pat tv 
guaranteed, and to thi* othci it i, sails e\ c i ^ \i ir 
the I enienibi aiu c' ol the ol Inpitions undei wimh 
he IS bound to a faithful dis, haiee ot tin* tiiist he 
has undei taken to perfonn It itnp ,sr^ n,. buillHii 
upon the p’liuijial, unh'ss an ordinaiv attention u* 
his own. interests i an be so i egare’e 1. and it i , iiunes 
fioin the seivant nothing mote than si in t nitigiity 
of conduct 

" Not only theiefoie. is a more , unij,), te m » unly 
piovided Ic r the jiiirn i[)al, but tlu' so< let \ imiui- 
ftiges the giowth of a higii moial in ling in oin of 
the most useful (lasses ot th<‘ (onnmimt\ -tliose 
entiustecl v'lth [xHunniiy ti.insai tions oii a(«ount 
of others . and \vat( lies v.itli Mgilame any sign ot 
th(' deficiency of su( h pi nn ijilc s, or the cxistt m e of 
|)C‘tim.ious habits 

“So conviiKisl hac’e many pninipals of well 
established ms bcaome of tlie gusit iionln.d 
vahu‘ of the position taken liy tin* (biaiaiiO'e 
So(i('ty, that IIk'v I>a> as a \'duntaiv !>iM to tlu' 
indnidual tlie amount ( f pumiuin re(|uiieil bv the 
s<jc iet> fiom the j-eison vsho n, the* sub](;i t of the 
giiarantc'e “ 

'i he busmens of tnlcdit) guai intee msuiani( may 
be di V ided into tin' I hi ee f< ,llo\\ mg bi oad (h \ isums 

(1) foi the gu.n .inh ( mg of 

the fidc'lity of ch'iks, ( ashn rs, tia\tlleis, inanageis, 
sea 1 <'• a' u‘s, and the' like, engaged m nnhisii’al 
und<'rt<»k)ngs 

(jovt ) )n>:ent tl e ginitardcenn: of tin* 

fichlitv ol SOI \ ants holding .ipjxunt nients undei the 
Crown , I e , Hoard of 1 1 ade, I or al (h)\ < i nment , and 
post Oltu o' olln lals , Customs lloiisi*. fnlainl 
Kevemn, and isxciso offneis, officials of county 
conits, and the National Itebt ()lfi< (*, and tin* filer' 

(d) Tegu/ Bonds, foi guaiantermg th< fidrlil\ of 
admniisl I aloi s in Conner tion witli llu I’lobale 
Court, lereuers and am I lonrei s ap[)')intc'd In the 
Chancel y t'ouits, ami tin hk*' 

Coniniereial lloiids. I’mlr'i a guaiantee bond 
issued in r onnr'i tion \silh tr)mmei(ial rmks, thr* 
com])any agiees to leimbuist' tlu* ('iiiplo\<i siu li 
{lecuniai)’ loss as In' ma\ siist.un by kmsoii ol fiaiid 
or dislioncsty of an enipIo\ vo m r onner t nm u il h his 
duties, amounting to ?*mbef -dr me nt ol mom \ , r oni- 
miltc'd and c^isrovccd diiiing the ( nnlinii.im r' of 
the itisin tnr c, anrl witlnri tluee mt/iitlis fiom the 
dc'ath, dismissal, oi i r. t n einent ol tin' cmpl()N’'e 

Should anc^al^e' ation m the dutn s ,uid < oiulTlions 
of scr\ ice of the ('mplo; < (" , or an\ i edin ticrii in tlu* 
remuneration take jilar e Hjbsec|iienl to tlie ('iilr'iing 
into of the agreement, without nolne tin nr, I being 
given ito file r oinp.iny and thru cons- •' obtained, 
the agreement onies void ami the; i ■ iinim pai 1 
foiTcitOrl . 

When loss uises, immediate notu e nu t b^'eicr'ii, 
followed by a f’dl statement of r laini wdim. - lin e 
months after chsroveiy, and it is on uiiilx-nt upon 
the insured to furnish to t-P.e tCmpany n-asoinible 
proof of the correctness of sur h r laim, and tender 
to the Company all information and as*- st.nn e to 
enable it to sue for, and otherwu'e to <1 ‘am, 
rcimbwrsement by the emp'ovec ol any moneys t, < 
co*mpapy shall become h •' 'e to pay umh-r the 
policy. 


No iiioie than oi e t laiin, and that oglv in rctcpect 
of acts CM detaults romuuitrd within tweb’c nuMiUis 
fiom the d.ite of elliuting-or renewing the agne- 
nient, shall be made umh'r the polu which, liom 
the making of sm h rltim, shall wlurlK' cr'asr* and 
detei mine 

Pr4l{}0sal, 1 lie Imm nl jur-pos.d li‘'('d III ((Ilim*,- 
tuui with (duumeir I il 1 kinds gMi, i.ilK lams tin* 
rpiestioiis shown m the inset 

An (ifiire r>n uHciMiig u jiii'posd lor guarantof' 
iiisiii.ime piiHceds to makr iiupiuN into the 
standing, l>oth (mam lal .iml nioial, of the 
pioposei 

1 hr* l,ir a'lit im}>l()\ei is a**k(‘d to gl\c full 
pailuulais (-1 the ,lulies id the applu ml, thr* 
leiigt II o( time he has br eii I U his sei \ ti e llu* sal.ll V 
Ol roiiumssloll he is to irs ti\(', tlu .muMiul of rash 
lie Is hKel\ to h.i\i* in lus posstssuiu ,it ,m\' om* 
tinu', ami the imthod grmialb' adopted with a 
\iew to deter (mg an\ ^Iegul.ul!^ 

I hr' I ( fei (“es ate r oininmur ated with in 1 1 ;’ai d to 
the h.ibits ol the appluaiit aild hi* lutrgllts' 

1 he pi ( (post I ’s pM \ lolls eiupliw ei I ai ( also a ds( d 
to I r'plv to rjur s| loll I < I’aMllllg tlu Ii le ' h ol time 
thr' appllr aiit h.i , b. ( II 111 thr II -ri\u, al;\ he Was 
l<‘a\ing, OI h.ul hit tluii semur aiul wlietlu-i 
dm mg Ills I air ( 1 with tlu-iii I lies had loimd him to 
be ol sob' I habit, and w hr t hi'i llu\ li.ul leason (o 
susoet t him ol dishorn sly "i mipio)'i i < omliu 1 
(olleelhe or Sclieiliile INiiicieH. In iaigt fums 

wheie then- ,IM a immbi t ot rillphwii. to br' 
gliai ailt eei b I lot III ol poln r, linow II as n ( lillr r tier* 

Poll' IS adopti'd Sill h a polu \ r onlams a 
S. heduie in whu h the Iiamr ol r ai li euiplo\fe is 
r'lll' Ir d, and altr latlolis ( an be lii idr* a . enij ,1, ces 
hact .iml otluis elite! the sei m< (' lluis obciatlllg 
the m'le.sity (oi a iminlui ril mdiudual polu ms 
Umlr 1 (hi. s\sl(iii (he pirmiMiii ^laid loi an 
empIo\(e \\ho Iraces (he a i \ K e beloie liir (>ml of 
the y ai of infill .im e ( an br* a PI 'll' d to the liu.m * 
,im (‘ of lus , Mit ! essor Moieocei, tlu pKiiimm 
( hai gr'd 1 usuall\' at a iowei i.ite pr i i>nl than 
on mdi\ irliial insui .im es 

Prcinilllll. I Ills \ <me . ,U r Ol (Img t^lheriirum- 
stiliirr*. ot e K h I ase, and ,is ituie an ram rjUt'S 
tioii > w Im 1 1 I ndm m e ( lu* i .it ' , it is mi 1 \ ible to 


gi\ ( .in appioMinate uh a < 
insui aiu (* 

,( 1 lu r o*.^ ( 

,1 an 

Jkuik ami Pailway (•!( i ks 

Il om () . f) 1 1 ' I 

( r nt 

Ihilldmg Sor lety Se< letailes 
Coiniimi ml ( h i ks .uul 

,, 7s ()d 


C'ashieis 

St ( ri't ai K's .iml Man.igcis of 

,, ()S Od 


Pul )lir td .iripaim s 

, Hs Orl 

,, 

Cr mum I ( lal ( ollf' t < ,i s 

Coiimu 1 ' ml 1 ia\’e|lei s (on 

,, Ills fvi 


sal.ll \ and expruisc's), ex- 
( ept 1 h(,sr 111 r oniU'r lion 
with Wine am) Spmts or 
>mulai (i.idi . wliK h are 
arrr'llfrrl 1 sper l.ll r.ltlS 



of jiir mum. • 

,, 2()S Od 



(iovornmont bonds. Ihus far om lernaiks have 
be* Il ( oiifn. t o t lu msui am e of ( oinmerr lal risks 
i he r.umg ■ 1 1 , 01 . ds m i.,nnertion with appciint- 
:miii^ iirulei (.o.eiimunl ioTii iveiv large pro- 
;,o'(ion o( the biisine .s tiaiiouted by tlu; ff'^^lehly 
<,M,ff>nnfie depaitrmid a company 

0 ! tie following (ioseiniitcn* (lepai t im-nt s, among 

othrrs to 'whom rionds an; issued, may be 
me ntionc'd - •- 

Inland Biceaup Coinpiising rhslribiitors and 
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8u^-distribut,ors of stamps, collectors of income, 
and surveyors of taxes. 

Local Cfovernment. Comprising clerks to 
guardians, lioroiigh councils, surveyors, assistant 
overseers, rate rollerdors, relieving officers, treasurer 
of parish councils, and master and matrons of 
workhouses 

Hoard of I rude Comprising superintendents, 
assistant stiijcr intcndents and < lerks, and mercantile 
marine officers Official receivers, trustees and 
special managers (under the Bankruptiy Act) 

Liquidators and special managers (under the 
Companies Acts). 

(historn bonds lake the fcjrm of 
iiidoinnitic'^ in respect of fraudulent dealing with 
goods liable for duty. Bonded wareliousemen, 
wharfingc'rs, heemsed lighten men and carmen, and 
0 (c iij)ieis c)f examination floors have to give bonds 
to tlur Customs 

Excise. The security required by this depart- 
ment IS in respec t of the proper use of methylated 
spirits 

Proposal. '1 he pioposal forms, as well as the 
forms of jiohcies, Inivt' 1 o be- ajjproved by the* var ions 
Government depar t riient s 

Promliini. The tollowing arc* appi oximat e rat es-- 

s d 

Official Recc'ivors, Trust(>es, etc (under 

Bankruptcy Ac t) . .. . Irom 2 (> 


Bonded AVT.reTiousenien 

5 

0 

Collectciis ot Inconn* and Assessed J'axt's 
Guardnuis and Boioi'gli Councils when 

10 

0 

whole ol stall IS insured 

5 

0 

Rate Collect ors . 

10 

0 


Special Contingency (Juarantco Insurances. Ihe 

following aie some of the special contingency risks 
in respc(.t of which bonds arc issued by many of 
the leading of.iccs— - 

(a) Guaranteeing the repayment of loans. 

[b] Guaianteeing the repayment of mortgages 
{c) Guaranteeing due performance c.-f contracts 
{d) Insurance of titles (leases, etc ) 

{e) Bad debt (c'ommcrc lal c 1 edit) insurance, (This 
has been tre^'^ed under the heading of Excess l^ad 
Debt Insunnc e ) 

(/) Issue insuranc c 
(g) Forged transfers 

8 LI VI* STOCK INSUKANCI-: The term “ live 
stock " fiom the insurance punt of view is limited 
to two important classes, i e , oxen and horses. 

Insiiranc.es are granted on valuable dogs, also on 
sheep arid pigs where the whole stock on a farm is 
insuied, but such risks are not sought after nor 
desired by the companies We will, therefore, con- 
fine ''ur observations to the before-mentioned 
classes. 

Cattle Insiiraaee. A policy of insurance issued in 
connection with cattle provides for the payment of 
a sum, equal to two-thirds the market value, in 
the o, ^rt of do th from accident or dibcaso occur- 
ring or contracted during the continuance of the 
policy With the exception of bulls lor show pur- 
poses, cattle between the ages of eighteen months 
and seven yc.irs only are insurable 

The pohc:y imposes iqion the insured certain 
conditions, the ob.sei .*lncc of which are pi credent 
to the, .ight to claim. 

Where an accident or il'ness occurs, the insured 
must obtain, at his own expense, the sci vices of a 
qualified veterinary sD.geon, and must exercise all 
reasonable care with mow to minimising the 
danger of loss. 


In the* event of an animal being attacked by a 
contagious disease, it must be immediately isolated, 
and precaution taken against the spreading of the 
contagion amongst the other stock. 

The ordinary policy does not cover the risk of 
anthrax, a disease which invariably terminates 
fatally, but the risk can be insured by special 
arrangement at an additional charge. 

Classification and Proraiums. The approximate 
rates foi the insurance ol cattle against death from 
accidc-nt or disc^asc are — 

(a) Fattc'iiing Cattle (ovei 6 montlis 

old) . . . . . . . 5 per cent. 

{b) Bulls (over 8 mouths and under 6 
years old) including I ubcT- 
culosis if [massed Tuberculin 
Tc'st within 3 months of 
Projiosal . . . . . . 5 • 

(r) Pc’digrc-e Cows anti Ifcifc-rs kept 
lor Brec'tiing only, including 
Tuberculosis if passed Tuber - 
culm Test withm 3 months of 
IVoposal .. -.7^ ,, 

(d) Pedigree Heifer s (excluding Breed- 
ing risks) including Tuberculosis 
if passt'd 'rubt'rculm Test 
within 3 months of Projiosal . . 5 ,, 

(c) Cows and Ht'iftus for Dan yl^Pur- 
])oscs (including Calving) in- 
cluding Thibeiculosis if ])assed 
Tuberculin T( st within 3mont hs 
of Pro])Osal . . . . . 8J ,, 

TTk' insurance is generally for ilit' full market 
value except on dairy i at tie, in coniu'ction with 
which the conqianics only accept Jialiility up to » 
two-thirds of tin* value 'JTu' iisk of de.ith trom 
[loisomng, fire, lightning, o]iei<i.t ion, or malicious 
injuiy IS mostly excJiuUd 

Usually a deposit is insisted on wmIIi all ])ioposals 
sufficient to covt'i' the company's vtlennary sur- 
gt'On'.s foes for mspt'clion, which sum is refunded if 
the insuranct is complctid 

Horse Insurance. There are various kinds of 
policies issued under this heading. The most 
important are — 

(1) General horse. 

(2) Foaling. 

(3) Stalhon 

(4) Castration 

(5) Hunters. 

As its title implies, " General horse " insuranca 
policies are issued to cover horses used for business 
purposes against the risk of doath by accident or 
disease The classification is — 

C/a'.s 1 Private Carnage anH Saddle Horses 
('/ass 2 Liglit Trade florses used by Groceis, 
Bak<‘is, Jiutcheis, Doctors, and tlic like 

( '/ass 3 Light J'radc Horses used by Brewens, 
Coinmeicial ITavclIcrs, Coin Merchants, etc. 

C/ass 4 Light Draught ar 1 Job Horses. 
Horses for posting, or let for lure ^ Colts and 
fillies over I month, and under 6 mc:>nths of age. 

( lass 5. Heavy Di aught Horses, except those 
sper ified in Class 6 

C/ass 6 Hca\ y Draught Horses, used for * 
hauling dead weights, sucli as stone and timber, 
and those used by Railway Contractors and 
General Garners, 

Horses ovei 10 years of age, but not exceeding 
12, are specially rated Proposals for horses over 
12 are not generally accepted. 
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Cltsstfifatlon and Pr(‘iniuin8. 



9 PERSONAL ACC II)I;M INsri^WCi.; iv. 

sonal accident insuiaio c is llie olde .i nl the i .isuall\ 
insurames In tlio sea laws ut \\isb\, <la(ed IS 19 
a reference is made to the pun tue of the ouiuis i.i 
ships insuring the lives of the masteis against thr 
dangers of the sea 'J his appeals to lie tlie earliest 
form of accident insuiame on r<‘(oid It was not 
until the yiMr 18^9, huwevei, tliat an\ piadnal 
attempt was made to popuiaiise it 

Ihe Railway Passengeis Assuiaiue Company 
has the lionour of Ix'ing the fust oiln c it'gisteud 
to umlertakeii^i < Kh'ii I insuiame. Ihe (onti.i, (s 
or coupons as they weie di signaled, win \ . i v’ 
limited in their scojxv— < ovei mg lailwav .n<ideiits 
only They piocided fatal and non fatal beintils, 
ami the picmiuin loi hist * lass nsKs was ,\ uci 
annum to insure £1,000 at ileath No fixe.i .unoiint 
was stated as payabh' foi mai fatal mjui\. “but 
smh sum as sh.ill be dceiui'd leasonalik * ompeiisa- 
tion for biu h in|iiiy, as w<‘l! as loi tlie p,nn of miml 
and body, and th*^ los-, of time' and money * on- 
soquent theicon " 'Ihesi* w*)i<ls w*‘m>, h*>we\ei, 
^ound by experiem e to allow of sn< h a wide inlei ’ 
pretation, th.it it was deemed expedn-nl in snh 
seipient (*>npons to spisify a di9ini1e amount foi 
non-fatal injiiiies 

In the year 1850 the Accidental Peath Assiii an* c 
Company (the ])ioneei oOi* (• *»f the jiresi at foini of 
insurame) was foime*] This Company issiu'd <i 
policy covering ar* idents fiom any lause 

A large number of (ompanies weie legisteied 
during the yeais 1849 to 1859. and the |)oli* les 
issui'd dining that peiiod weie veiy opi n om s 
Consequently, ownng to the * upnlity of Home and 
the dishom33ty of ofhcis <*\eiy advant.ige was 
taken of the * omjiames in tin; matter of * hums, 
and altogether during the first fen ycats tluy h.id 
a most unsatisfactory exjxnieme 

From 1862 the insur^i* c l^eiaine in*at‘ hn rali\e 
The offices had gained more expciiciKe m the 
drafting of thc^r ccmtiacfs, and also m the * lassi- 
hcation and lating of inks, m t.i* t, the bin luss 
was (amdiicfed so siici cssftilly that tli*‘ ‘'Noiwnn 
and Lomlon, "•together with the “ Railw.iy P.is 
sengers," agiced to allow 10 per cent <»ff the 
renewal piemiiims after a p'lluy had lx eii in l*ii*«* 
five yeais. Fiom this tim* oinvai*! soim- IiiuuIkiIs 
of comp!lnics * oimnenccd opeiafions, lh< ,0 > s ol 
most^were of shn^ din.ition, <i t*‘w onl\ 1 ei lining 
to this day • 

It IS Intel esln.g to note that it was not m 11 xIk ut 
the year 1892 that a j)oh< v was issinvl to Tin In* • 
l^nmpensation fc^r disablement fio^i dn .-asi-s wi il 
as accident. This class of polu v was ]»l.i*t*i benut- 
the public by the l.aw A**ident^and Con'ing^inv 
Society. The j)olu y also imdTided.’for f In* hi si mm 
the payment of double * omp* iisaf ion f*-i injmn 
resultinff fr,^)m an accident to Ihe tram in win* h .m 
insured jferson was travelling as a ])ass<*ngei 

llle payment of double bem^lits has been exten .'-d 
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to main other contingem les, and hits iKHome’a 
peiinaneiit featuie of the presriit *li\v contrail 
but the piacticc, it is subnnfteil, is wiong in 
prnu iplc 

It IS inquiitant to lenienibei that the pniuiple 
iiiulei lying pel son.il a* * idenf msni am *' (.m*i, indeed, 
all msuiaiues, e\* epl life and maimt)#s inlnully 
one of md.-mnity, n*)lwithst.m*img tlie *ontiaits, 
as usu.ilK *h.iwn ii}i,.iie imt mdeminl les in (he liiu' 
sense of the w*itd. m.isiiun 11 as the * tuiip.ms aglets 
(*> pav a definite lixeil ann'unt Im * mnpensi.tion ni 
tin* e\t‘nt «■( mjuiv ftu .1 L’i\*'n pitiiiiiim In 1 hto- 
Lj/i/ \ IuiiIkuv y ’a i, Jkiic'n '\M*-ison said: 

1 ln*se aie imt *uiitirit1s ol iiuhiinulv, becaus** 
a jiei.son *annot 1«* mdimnifu'd fm a loss of llle 
as he * an in tin* case of a hnuse 01 .sin p " Tegallj, 
this IS (oiit<t In .utual pi.ufn*, lhiW*\ei, the 
pinnipleof iinknmilN must not he (i\ ei looked by 
a (omp.iiiv, ollu'iwisi, if .1 pii*-*!! IS peimiffed 
to iiisiiie .ig.imst a* * nlenls loi .m\' .mioiint he likes, 
coinht loiis .11 e ( I «',i(e*l undei whnli (land isiasy 
1<» letinii !i<un (his dignssnui, .is Hu* (oiiipeti- 
Inui b* * .inn* K<‘**ini, <<.inpaims \ied with *)ne 
aiiotlni m .i*l*hng to tin hst of <lise,iMS »oM>ied, 
until to d.i\ lliLie .III .iboul tilt^ nn hid* *1 m the 
‘'**>mbme*l poln n-s ” issm-d b\' most of flnin 
J..istly, (In*. “ \!1 Sn km '.s ,md A* i nteiit " ion 
ti.ut appe.ii(*| 111 111** pH)' p*-. (uses of .v huge 

iniinl)*'! *.f **unp.mn', 1 his .oiiti.nt is««\ distm* t 
advaine oii Ihe *oiiiltine(l poll*) with its sihediile 
of iliseas(‘s 

I ml* I some * 011 ( 1. .1 spe* lin'd .illow.uni* is 
in.nle loi incdn ,il i \pens* s 

rontmet. I ndei a jxisoii.d aiinhnf polity the 
company agiees to pay to (he iiisiiKd, m flu* 

< v< nl *•! his ‘.||'^l.lmlllg .m\' bodilv iii|ui\ i aused 
I'V viol* ut, .uinknt.d, *\t(iii,d 01 vsibl* nic.iiis, 
('* 1 t.iin c.ipil.il sums loi d( ai II, loss ol Imihs, ainl/oi 
(yi*-, and .1 sCepd amount jn 1 wiik, lot ,i hiintid 
ptiiod, duimi^ smh time .is the im.iin d )s eillni 
paiti.div <» wholly <hs.ibi(d Most poln les also 
pMivnl* l*u an .miniity 111 theiMiit ol (lis.ililemeiil 
for life b\ a**nlent, oth* 1 than lo>s oi evesighl or 
limbs, loi wlm h *,i| ilal ‘unis ar ‘ provmetl 

C(‘ilain nsks, smh .is sufi nle, s(*l| mllnted 
inpuK's, intoxn at ion, ins.mitv, and limit. d dis- 
eas(,“s an* exihukd, .uni ,i < l.iiise giving eift** t to 
f his IS * ont.ime'l m thegoiili.nt 

'flic ])oln les .ue usually annu.d (Uies, and (lie 
comp.my is nf>t Ixiund (o invite tin* Kiiewsil of the 
msui..n*e Wheie a poln v i''* ku one \e;u, lenew- 
abk* friiin linu* tfi time b> (onsent, it ha.s been 
Iiekl fh.'it e.n h lenew.il is .'i mw tint raft and not 
a lenewal ol tfn* oiighi.il lonli.nt ^ 

lhdl(*l(*H and I'remiuihK. M * j^ubln today have 
a < In iM e of Mil < I f'U ms of p<di( n s, i^L — 

1 I’olnies <*>v<iing aifidents only 

2 j^tilicics (f)V fling aifirknts .iinl defined dis- 

C.ISCS ^ 

3 I'olnies 'ovfiing a* (idenf. and all .sickness 

'j fn‘*-ij)i>ended table givfs the a}fprf;xiniaf <; rales 
and beiiffits 'Oven*! undei ea* h rispe* lively. (Sco 
next ]) igc ] 

Om lemaiks ■ s' ) lar apjihed more partif ularly 
to policies rov^Ming .n<nlin( syie* ified diseases, 
'ill* -\!1 Sn km ss ” iirair.tjic* is a dist me t arWanco 
on th*' Coiiiluned Policv^ wj^i its schedule!!? of 
fin* < N. but th<* })!* sent coat i.u 1 s ai (' by no means 
pt^l ‘t lln^ < out r acts issue! by all companies 
ar* , with pdliap om* * xce|g’/m, annual ones, and 
in tins rfspfft v * r\ unsatisfactoi y, lor it is quite 
within the ri^lits of an office to refuse to renew a 
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policy should a jx ison be unfoitunate enough to 
•sulfir fiuiu a It cun tut (.oinjtlaint 

Tht' nori-foi teit.ibic coutiact is undoubtedly the 
only cue Ih.it ciiii givn enlirt' sat isf.ict ion to the 
insurtd, ,ind vve can onls lu»j)e tin liiue is not tai 
distant win n insui.intt loiupann-s will see th» n 
w.iy to issio' such poluus 1 hus, the piolessional 
man and the tiadisinan will be t naliled to inakt' 
pro\ision ag.unst tin ills th.it ginti.illy iiestd old 
agt , 111 shoi t , will be <ib|e to do loi llieinst 1 vc s in 
an ad( ([u.it (' inanuei what is all eadv ]>ossibl( to the 
woi long man tlirough tin luetliuin ol sick bein lit 
sot n In s 

The jiieimuius vai y in actordante with the class 
of otcupation, and the ]n.utne t ominon among 
olhees IS to ( l.issity tlie iisks undei thiec he.idings, 
t t , Oidin.iry, MimIiuih, ainl Hazardous As a rule, 
the majoiity of risks uiidei taken f.ill within one of 
tht'se. 
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' A(<i- 

( CJIll- 

: bu kiK'ss 


. dents 

bmc'd 

.ind Acci- 

. 

, onlv 


dent 

Annual /Vt'minurs 

/ A (/ 

/ S ,/ 

\ i s d 

Class [ Uidinary 

4 0 0 

1 0 0 

io 0 0 

Cl.iss 2 -Mc'diuiu 

.5 0 0 

8 0 0 

11 0 0 

Chvss 3 -I la/,u doiis 

G 0 0 

0 0 0 

12 0 0 

w 

Accident Benefit^ 

/ 

/ 

i 

Death, loss ol two ^ 




limbs or eves, oi | 
one hrnl) .and e\ e I 

1 ,000 

H,(,U)0 

. 1 ,000 

One limb OI I've 

.soo 

»500 

500 

Pei manoiit^l^it.iiDis- , 
ablenumt, per .uin i 

ml 

30 

ml 

Temjiutai y total Di's- , 
ablerpent. per week i 
Tempo! ai yP.irtial | 

Disablement j»ei ' 

week . . i 

G 

.S2 wks 

1 10 0 
.S2 wks 

»G 

.S2 wks 

‘1 10 0 
S2 wks 

, G 

52 wks 

1 10 0 
52 wks 

Disease Beiufits 
lem[)orarv lot.il ^ 

Dis.iblement , a// J 

ml 

ml 

, ^ 

52 wks 

' I'K kiu'ss, per wc-ek. | 
Do. do as (a) per wk | 
Tot al BlirtVlness 01 i 

nil 

G 

1 Wl w ks 

ml 

P e 1 m a n c' n t | 

^'a^ lysis ’vt. ) 

ml 

' 500 

: ml 


* t>)\iblr btMipftts .iro payihle [or injtiry arising from accidents 
to tlu’ josseiiger lift, liaui, Iraincar, ommbns, or ollnr licensed 
vehn le, or Mist unol m a burning building 

(a) Aneuiism, angina ivcloris, anltirax (malignant pustule), 
apriplexy, appendicitis, ,y.iatic tliolera, buhomc plague, bursitis, 
cauwr,^ caibiiucle, ehicknnpiix, diabetes, diplithena, dys'iilei^ , 
epilQ ly, erysifH-las, faen! par.uysis, fistula, glanders, hemiplegia, 
hydrocephalus, hvdrophok'a, I andry’s paralysis, acute laryngitis 
(uoii-tubercular), locomotor ataxia, mahiria, measles, meningitis, 
mumps, invxoxicma, acutcnephrilis, Hitis, suppurative penrard is, 
rtcufe p<'ritonitis, perityphlitis, pleurisy (nonAuliercular), acute 
pneumonia (lum-tubercular)^ .stomaine poisoning, py.i'inia, quinsy 
(suppurative), scarlet fever (scarlatina), seolicu'mia, shingles, small- 
pox, sunstroke, tetanus, tetany, typhoid fever (enteric), typhus 
fever, or whooping cough. 
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The " Ordinary " comprises bankers, solicitors, 
merchants, and the like. 

The “ Medium " comprises tradesmen who 
superintend and direct their workmen. 

The “ Hazardous " toiitprises tradesmen working, 
i e , builders, butchers, licensed victuallers, and 
the like 

Proposal, ihdore a poln y can be issued, Mic pro- 
poser has to complete a ]>toposal form which 
contains, among other (luestions, the following — 

(1) Name, address, occupation, age, height, and 
weight 

(2) Have you irvei made a projiosal for insurance 
against anidcnts or su kness, anti have you ever 
been d(H lined oi ac* ('j)ted on sjietial terms ior life, 
accident, oi su kness '' 

{3) H.ivc you any physical infiimity, t e , defective 
eyesight, liardntss oi hearing, or lameness ? 

(4) H.iv(‘ von cv(M sulfeieil fiom \aiiiosc veins, 
hts, fiaialysis, hcinia, ilicumatu h'vci, ])ncumonia 
OI plcurisv, asthma, < onsumi'tion, he.u I disease, 
ajipendn itis, oi anv olhci discasi' ol the stomach ? 

(vS) Do you ('ngage in mountaincci ing oi sjioits 
of any kind ^ ( 

(G) 1 las anv iclativc sulli'ted tiom ccmsumption ^ 

(7) Ha\e you rciiaved c onijrensalKm for su kness 

or ac( ident / 

(H) Ale vou now in sound lieallh ? 

('Tcneiallv sjx'aking, ( ompanu's ai(' willing to 
acccjit jiropos.ds loi accident .ind disi asc insuinnce 
li oiii lu .lit ii\ liv< s bcl \v( i n 1 h( .ig( s of si\t ci n and 
si\l\ lu sickness and acculcul iiisuiance the 
limits .uc sixticn to iilt\d’uc 

I lie propos.d bring tlu- b.isis of tlu' (ontiart, it 
IS ol the utmost jmj)oit.uu.e that the proposer'^ 
should .uiswc r the (pu'stions i.uefullv Any con- 
lealnuMit ot m.ileiial l.u t oi inis-statenu-nt nullifies 
tlu“ iontr.ut, .uid lelieces the loinjuiny of all 
h.ibiht v 

S(*h‘(*tlon ol llisks. dhe utmost late isre(|uiied in 
tlurseler tiouof pioposeisfoi .ici idi'iiland su knessm- 
suiauio A (aicdul iiudei wi itei , bedote airi'pting a 
))iopos.il, will see that ear h (jiiestion on the lorm is 
.inswiM ed fully and in unecpiu o< al tc‘i ms If thea[)pli- 
cant hassullereil fi om some picvious aci ident oi su k- 
ness, lull paituulars of its nature and diiiation 
will Ik' insisted on Ke]di('s siu h as “ no illness of 
any m.iteiial unpoilaiue" will not be anepted, 
for the reason th.it whilst the (.omplaints to wlmh 
the pio|)os('r mav be subjei t .vie of a ininoi natuie 
by (omp.uison, yet tlu*\' nv'y be sutfu ii'iit to i ause 
disability tor two oi tliic'e wi'eks each year — a 
jioiiod long enough to swamp the ."-unual [ireimum 
charged for the iisk Where tlu'te is any ])hysu al 
def(A t, siuh as deafness or short-sightedness, laio 
will be taken to asceil.un the exar i nature of the 
disability, as obviously a jiersou affected in this 
way IS moie susceptible to accidents The family 
liistoiy is an imjioitant matlei for consicjeration, 
espei i.illy wdieie tlu' contract is^*^o cover sickness. 
Should the wc'ight of an .applu aut be abnormal, 
careful iiujuines will be niacie belore' ac( eptmg tlie 
risk- - Where .a proposer has been declined pre- 
v'^ouslv bv <a tust-cl.iss life oi i ident < ompany, 
it mav be t.ike''’ as a gener.il rule lliat he u' 
uninsur.iblc, at least, for sickness 

i t'c questum ip the proposal form as to whether 
the piopct.er has suffered, among other complaints, 
-fiom vaiicose veins, hernia, rheumatism, ^r heart 
disease, is a vei y important one, in \.ew of- the 
bearing such diseases have ujron an insurance 
against ac( ident .md/Or sickness 
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Definition of Policy Terms. rhe touits, as y\c 
shall sec later, liax e placed a vei \ wole intei- 
pretation upon the won! “ a< udent ” in loniRvtion 
^vuh (lie \Vorkmen‘s (a'npensalu'n Ail. hut in 
-onncLtupn with jiei-sonal amdent insuiaiur, wheie 
the word is dehiu d by the polu \ itseh, the det iMons 
'anye ic^iind the (pialil\in^ ui.rus 

Certain ternih iia\e, thneJoie, h\ i onunon iisa^je 
ax'quired delinite inranin^s, lot in-staiu 

Accident, as (k-lined b\ nu-st < oinpaim's. iii\ol\es 
" bodilN iniur\ i aus<‘'l b\ \iohnt. av'idental, 
exlrin<il, ,ind vi^il)!*. mtans" 

Death 1 he injurx’ nuist be tlu' ])iu\iinaie, sule, 
iiid dueit ( aiise ol diMth, whuh iniea take phu e 
within till C(‘ I ah ndai inoiit lis aiii i ilu n i idi nt 
J'ennanent total Di^allt tnent J.oss b\ )'h\si<.d 
si^^aiation ol two litnbs, oi the loniphte and 
1 re< o\ ei able loss nt siyhl of both e\ e^ . oi one i \ e 
And one hrnb, within thu'e laleiidai in'mths 

Dmiuniint Dattiul Dnafdt nunt J oss b\ pli\Mial 
sepaialion ol one liiub, oi toinphti' and DO'ovii- 
abh* loss ot si^ht of one iwe, within thm lahndai 
inonllis 

Dermiinent i otal Disuhhnient (othii than l<>ss ol 
eyes or luubs) to (iititle to anniiil \ , rn< .iiis tihal 
disabilit) .uid <d)solute ne.ipautv loi woik loi the 
lemaindei ot life 

TfynpouDA total l>isahlcme}it iihsuis inability to 
attend to Inisiness of an\ Kind 

'!cmp(')arx J'aflial l)i:>ablrtn<-nt tinsis wlun tlic 
inpiiy sustained does not wholK and entni'ly 
pie\ent .ittentioii to business 

Railway and Itanuar Jrrtrb n/s nn ans ai ( idenls 
to a tr.iin oi tianuai b\ wlinli the insuied is 
tiavc'Ihng as a ])assengei 

10 Id. \ 1 h. (.L \SS INSl l\AN( h Jhisison«‘ 
f)t the most usitiil .ind, puh.ips, most popnl.ii o| 
the ( ontHiLteiK \ insuiam rs I he thousand and one 
risks ot damayc to sho)) windows weie lealisid by 
shopkeejiei's in tin histoi \ of (asii.ill\ iiisui 

am e, loi we find ttiat as lai iia' k as 185'J a 'oiii 
pan\ mimed the I’lale Cilas-, Insuiam e ( onipany 
was foi nu'd solelv (o tiansait tins t lass of iisk, 
wlm h ( ompaii\ i ornmeiu ed biisim ss in 1 .line 1 1 i I , 
London It has, howeiei, nud tlie same fall as a 
numbei ot (>lti( ('S diiniif' lattei \eais, nanf(l\. Unit 
■of absoiplioii, wlm h took phn in 1010 

idle risks to wlm li shoj) wirido\^s ai e t \ posed ai c 
many and vain d, and it is not suipiisnif.,’ when w<' 
remember Iionv ( lieapl) an insui.im e ma\ b<' i ll<-( ted 
that shojikeepeis shoiihi^ sja'^dily a\ail lliemopes 
of the imleinnity alfoirled b\ an insuiam r [xdnv 
1 he ncerl for •insui .im e has been aj^piMiably 
im teased ol kite, t he lepd iniaf e d( sii < of fonh aiieii 
to display their aijules lot sale to the last .nl\*tn- 
ta^o h<ivinf’ elected a demand for an im re.ised si/e 
ol th(' " jilate ” With su( h imu.isi m si/r, 
onlnim inp,, as it does, the li.ibihts to bKakaye, 
imlcmnit^- 1)\ iiisuiame lum been rm i e laip(l\ 
soufrht after ^ 

Proposal. ''Alien it is desinil to elli m n .ui 
ameai^ainsL iTiis risk, theappluanl is i < > i i' ‘'b'd to 
( omplete a form of pi oposal Jlieolfitt > o ^i''”d 
<-;t the proposal, khould the rmk la* a laree om , 
»suall\ instimts an (‘\peit to Jfiieasine uj) the 
glass, anti to \aliic any spec ml items, sm h i. 
taeias, signs, and lettering , • 

Among the questions to L'e found ( n rtios* jer. 
posal fo|^s aie the following — 

(If d he J^aturc of Die faisim'ss 
(2) Wlfethcr the premises are at the tornii f a 
^street 
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(fi) What bteakages luive onuiied diumg t^e 
past twelve months 

(4) llastheiisk Ix'eii dei Iiiusl b\ an\ lompany ? 

(5) Lo-ifion of an\ i.ia<ked sipi.oes (lhest‘ aie 
not nisinable) 

Approiiinato Hates. 1 he lah's \ai\ laigelv in 
atoidanic' with llu i hms cl tiade lan^sl on, the 
liosilioii ol Die ]U(mis<->, .tud .i minibil of othei 
I I'lisuh I at ions, sm li us the qmdi|\ of tin* ]>hiti“, 
whithei pi on sdveiid, erubos'-.ed, oi bill! 1 llo 
mai k('t pin es of gl.i ,s ui tin Itiiu of qiiot mg is an 
impoitant l.utoi in dibimiiung the lali' to be 
ihaigid, .Old .is tlii'si ,ii( .cjia.ml!) llmlmiling, 

< ei t am tai ill s ,in f< /i mul.ili <1 1 ly Die iii.imil.ii I m i i s, 
.iml subje< ted to van mg disi emits 

1 lu' iisu.il tlmkiKss ol |n'li lad gi.es is .ibi'iit 
i Ml . Imt w lu I e < \ l 1 .1 t Im km ■ St s aie i etpin t d, an 
.uldil loiial pi u e p< 1 I'Mif isifiaiged 

Polifies, i ’oin u s el me t Ilia I la - s ellu t s i o \ ei 
bit'.ik.igi s lieiii .Mi\ I Hist , t \< I pt In ( Ol ( V plosion 
A- the Iilsiiltts .IK nel U poll iblt lot .ln^ 
loss .iil'ing out t'l the ml ei I II pi Ions o( Imisiiuss, 
iliiiiii!’ till- Imii iiiltntmng belwitii the bii.ik.ige 
.Mid the 1 epi.u erm III , the impoil.iiiii ol iiliim diati' 

1 < pla< < mt lit s must not I ■! o \ t t looio d w 1 u n sell i I mg 
.Ml ( niit e loi t he im in .mu t- 

1 lu' s.ib ,igt' (w hu h is an imp"i t.Mi I ii t in 1 1 om 1 lu' 

< omp.MO 's point of view) IS .il w.i \ s llu | u opt i | \ of 
t he insMi ei s llu ] Milu It s .M ( gi m I .d 1 \' \1 ,1 1 1 v < Oil 
ti.nts, and in soiiu t .ist s Du iiisui.tiiie as in liii, 

I mis 1 1 om .1 qii.M lei d.i\ 

I I 1 llllvl) l’\l< 1 \ KlsfvS I he im.ui.Mues 
iiiidt I this tie. idlin’ '■<neiall\ bill within one of Du* 
|. ilK oving, div mn ms 

Iliiid Daily [Drivetd) RiDk'^, tr, .uiuhiils 
t .lUsed bv lloi St <1 VI hu h S 

Motor (a) /I’isAs, ii , .uiidiiits •t.imatl by 
im t h.Miu .ili\ (hiv en v t hu It . 

(unryal thud Daily l\idx\, it , .n<idenls lo Du* 
publn tlimiigh llu* m idlgeiu e ol llu* tliiplo\ei's 
vvoiKnun oi Ihioiigli .miv d(*‘('( I in tie laenmes, 
w.t V s, pi. Ml I , I >1 mat hiiiei \ 

/ ///s, (/outs, and Itoi't, /I'/vA .u tub id*' 

( .nisi d to |u I .oils I In ough 1 1n m m e 0, ,ii ( < ml 
.lids lilt Inn g.< , ol 1 III oil)', h ih !< < Is i ii Dn iin < ha iiism 
At ( ominoii I.,ivv, .in einplo\ei is iespons*ble ioi 
])<tson.d infun <>1 <i.im.i)D* l(^ tin* pioptily o| thud 
p.M lies (/ f , t hi pnbln ) ( .fn .( d b\ Im. eanm )'Ii|'i in t , 
01 ,01 omn ion to pt 1 loi m a d id \ <1 iie 1 o lin it Mow 
imii, .ilso loi .n I nl( Ills ai ising 01)1 t>l the wioiu-d'd 
.Tits ol hn tinpl^wees Ml the loin.e of Dull 
cm|do\ nn id 

1 he lei Ml " Diiid p.iify ” is t.ip.iljle ol two ),j(ei, 
pi itatnais It 1 . ijiiiti 1 !< ai t li.d the ' t hii d p.ii I , *’ 
IS .1 menibt 1 (.1 tin pnbln li < . .uivoiit* oul'.nle Diiv 
I'inptt y ol lln p<»ln y holdei), lad is (qien to 
(jin st n ai ,1 , to who ,ii e the In si ami s(*( olid par t les 
dhe widtl ])iei''iin ( \v o jiloj.itsda IS lad suggests 
lilt 111 - I Dn* . oi K ( t 'tile '■ 

(I) lln* Iml ],.; fvimiv be I he i oinjsMiy gi anting 
the in^n.iine, .Md*'h( si < om! paily the jieison 
insm til, or .ill ei n.d i vt I y 

(■J^ lln*]'’ I Ml* m ' d as Dm fmt jtarl y, ami Die 
pero,n (t c , He ai’v.odi ( Die damage* the 

se.onjl pal tv **^ 

Mm- ( onmioii I .iw (seif ( ommon Law) (iT^.Dm 
Iti I, m list. IK* for lium.in ^ih ,• nj>osf‘s njtoii e\(*ry 
irn^i idual .I duty lo exercise 1 1 asmiablc « at e in tlm 
(ail V ing out fn ins duties in whatevt i sj))i('i e of life, 
so .It not to ' .iimi irijuiy t^'lns fellow t i eatiin's 
A f.iilnie to ( \('n ise sm h tare lays an individual 
ojien to an .••lion mtoif, for darr^igesi In order 
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to substant^iatc a claim at Common Law, the person 
seeking to recover damages must prove that the 
person complained about has been negligent in the 
performant e of a duty imposed by law. 

The following are apt definitions of the word 
“ negligence " — 

“ The at)senre of care according to circumstances ” 

" The neglect of some care whn h we arc bound 
by law to exori isc towards somebody.” 

Undei ( ertaiii ( ircuinstances, it may not be 
))Obbil)l<; to ptove negligence definitely, but if there 
IS pnmd facie negligent e, a jilaintill may be suc- 
cessful in an action Ihis doiAune is exjiiessed by 
the Latin maxim : res tpsa loquitur. 

It IS a rule that damage, to be actionable, ” must 
bo the ordinary and probable consequence of the 
act complained of ” : in other woids. the act must 
bo ” the proximate cause ” of the damage 

Although very mu< h mtire could be said on the 
question of the civil liability of an individual to the 
public, the preceding remarks will be suflicient to 
show how onerous is the liability resting upon an 
employer of labour (inasmuch as he is not only 
responsible for his own a( ts of omission or com- 
mission. but IS answerable at law for any act of 
negligence committcnl by his employees in the 
course of their work), and the importance of being 
able by the payment of a comparatively small 
amount -to relieve himself of the liability by 
effecting an insurance policy is obvious 

We will now pioceed to consider those insuianccs 
to which reference is made in the beginning of this 
sei lion 

Third Party {Drivers’) Insurance 'Chete ,ue 
two classes of ])olici(‘s issued to covei chiving 
accident iisks — 

(1) Thirc. Pai ty lk)licu s covering the msuied’s 
liability for peisonal injiu v and <lain,vgelo j'liopeity 
of the public 

(2) CompreheiiMve or liiph' Kisk f’olicies • 
covering benedits as .diovc', and ilainagc to th<' 
insured’s own vehich s and harness and fatal injury 
to his hoV’- s 

€x>ntrr>ft. Under th(‘ thud paity jiolicy the 
company agn'cs to indemnify the insured ag.iinst 
his legal liability to ])ay conqiensat ion for bodily 
injuty to a meinbet of the public oi for damage 
to the propel ty of the jiuMic canstsl by -• 

(а) Any diivei, hois(‘ and/oi vehicle, 

(б) Goods falling from such vehicle' , 

(t) Loading oi unloading operations , 

up to an amount not e\c«'eding / for any one 

accident nor (‘xceeding - - in any one v('ar of 
ikKurance 

Under a tiiph; iisk jiolicy the company agrees in 
addition to the .ibove benefits to jiay foi <dl acci- 
dental damage to the insined’s vehicle or harness 
not exceeding in any event t he lu.irket value t hereof 
Farther it jK.'nuses to pay comjierisation in respect 
of accidental in]ui y to any hoise wheie such injury 
causes its dcat h within a given line of 1 he accident , 
the company's liability bc>ing limit c'd to two-thirds 
of tli(‘ marke't value of such hoise 

Most poheu's cover, in aeldition to the indem- 
nities specified, al^'^lw c osts incurred in contesting a 
clayu provided the action is fought with tlie 
comjiany’s consent-, 

The company’s liability for damage to ^^hc 
insured's hoises an<n vehicles is limited to accidents 
happening in a strcet-ior road. 

The policy does not cover acciilents to any 
poisons in the insured's employ, or to any person 


conveyed in the vehicles unless specially arranged 
for, nor damage to the insured's vehicles caused by 
wear and tear, fire or explosion. 

The company holds to itself the right to repair 
or replace any vehicle of the insured that may be 
damaged, but the general jiractice is for the com- 
pany to ask the insured to obtain two ^‘stimates 
Irom local coachbuilders for repairing the damage 
and then to instruct one of them to proceed with 
the work. Where any question arises as to whether 
the suggested repairs are necessitated by the 
accident or due to wear and teai , the company 
instructs an independent coachbuild('r to inspect 
and rejiort, and where this is done, the company, 
of course, pays the coachbuilder’s fees. 

'riie usual eustom of the companies is to limit 
then liability under the lontraet to a certain sym 
in res})cct of any one accident, with a maximum 
liability for the year. For instance — 

/lOO in rcspei I of claims aiising out of any one 
ac( idiMit , 

;^2O0 in respect of all claims during any one 
year. 

The policy usually covers all law costs incurred 
with the company's consent in contesting an action, 
in addition to the fixed amount of the indemnity. 

Polu'ics are issued for twelve months, and are 
renewable from time to time at the option of the 
company. A condition of the policy, precedent to 
the right to claim, is that the insured shall exercise 
every leasonablo precaution in the selection of 
sobei and competent diiveis, and shall see that 
his horses are tiee fiom vu e and fit for the work 
for whn h they are used, and that the vehicles are 
kept in a pcrfei t slate of lepair ’ 

Proposal, Hefoic issuing a policy for driveis 
insuramo the company lequircs to know certain 
fads about the risk, and the jiroposer i.s reijuestcd 
to complete a projiosal foini similar to that shown 
in the inset, the answers to which form the basis of 
the contiact. 

'rile primiiums <u(' based at tin* rate of so much 
per driver, and vary according to the number of 
drivers cmjiloycd, the amount of indemnity required, 
the nature of the business carried on, and the 
locality,'! e , London, provincial towns, or villages. 

Motor Car Insurance The mot(.»r car industry 
owes its (h'velopmcnt in this lountry to the passing 
of the Light LoMiinotives Act, 1896 Pnoi to this 
Act mechanu aily-pioj)elled vehicles could only 
travel on the ])ul)l\c highway at a speed not 
exceeding 4 miles an hour, and then only if accom- 
panied by an attendant wxio haev to jirecede the 
vehicle with a red flag To enable the industry to 
doreloj). it was necessary to do away with such 
ridiculous restru tions, and this was accomplished 
by the before-mentioned Act 

Fiom this date the industry has made exceedingly 
rapid strides , in fact, the motor has revolutionised 
the mode of travelling. 

At first, a good deal of prejudice was j)hown 
bv the general publn' towards mei hanically-pro- 
peHed vehicles, but when they recognised the utility 
Sit the motor as compared wita the horse-drawn 
velm Ic, and bei ame ac ( ustomed to their use, the 
spirit of antagonism died away 

The riisurancc companies were not slow to recog- 
nise than in this brant h of insuiance a great future 
was before them , but, as in many new ventures, 
most of those w'ho underwrote the business t<? any 
extent at the outset had to pay for their experienco 
very dearly m the sh-ipe of a heavy claims ratio. 
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The companies have kej)t pace with the cver- 
increasing desire of the useis of cars to be pro- 
tected against every possible contingency that 
could arise, so that the composite policy issued by 
most of them to-d,u' is tomost the acme of per- 
fection in its coinpi (dieiisi veness 

Contract. A composite policy usually covers the 
following nsks — 

Section 1, Claims made by thud parties (i e , the 
public) for personal iniury or damage to pioperty 
Section 2 Accidental damage to the car (with 
few exceptions) 

Section 3 Damage to car resulting from fire, 
explosion, and self-ignition 

Section A Wilful damage to the car by persons 
not in the insured's service 

Section 5 Loss by buigiary .and theft. 

Section 6 Damage to car in transit 
Section 7 Continental nsks t e , accidents arising 
from use of car on the Continent 

The indemnity granted under these contracts, in 
so far as Section 1 is com ei ned, is unlimded IJndei 
the othei sc^cMons tlie company’s liability is liniitecl 
to the agiee<'<|j\aluc of the car at the; time of 
insuring. 

Notwithstanding the wide} co\er gianted undc-i 
these policies, Ihc'ie ,uo ceitain iisks which the 
insured must personally bear , they are — 

(1) Tludt of accessones, except when stolen with 
car. (Many companies now covcm loss of acces- 
sories, however c<uise(l, I lie insui(*d having to bear 
the fust jA of every loss) 

(2) Punctuics or buists of tyies {exc c-pt wlicm 
due to collision ) 

• (3) Breakage or fracture of parts of cat due* to 
wear and teai. (Ihis nsk, wlmh is clcfinecl in 
prospectuses as “ mechanic ,il br eakdow ns,” is 
covered by some comparne, b\ special aiT,ing,i;nU'iit 
It IS a risk, however, which is not gcmeially 
sought after ) 


When desired, the msiiram e can be Extended to 
cover the risk of. accidents to peisons nding in the 
car 

Policies covering the thud jurty (public liability) 
risk alone ciui bo eUcN ted. but llu* gi rater pi'u- 
jHiition of insurers prefer the' full pieces. tion gianted 
under the comjvosite polic u's • 

Undc'r mo.st policies the insuird is allowed in the 
event of an aciidcmt to have lepaiis up ti) the 
value of /5 executed witlioul leleiemc* to the com- 
pany, but where the damage is of a nunc* sericwis 
chaiac'tei the conijrany must be* notiliecl beloto the 
repaiis are put in hajul 1 lie cc>s( cd larilago of 
I he' daiiiagoci ( ar lo the* lepaiieis is dc li.ivcsl by the 
insui c'l s 

111 tlie event of tlie iiisukhI nc'it making .a, claim 
upon (he insurance for twelve nionth.s piioi to a 
renewal, a bonus of 10 pc'i cent is allvrwecl ofl the 
ren vval prenmim 

I ho goiic'ial <oiiclili..n> attaching to the polic.y 
a 1 0 - 

(1) Notice c)t an .iicidcnt must bo given 
immediately 

2) Ihc'itisuiecl must not adniit liability or settle 
a claim without the coiiipanv's consent 

(3) I he car must be* chiviMi b>’ a li< eiisc-d pc'ison 

(4) 1 he comp, my sh.ill have" the iijd't to sue in 
the n.irne of tfie iiismc'd with a view (o oblaining 
an inclemnitv liom .iny pc'ison causing cU'.fiage for 
whic li the? company lias made,' a pavineiU under 
a polic y 

rfoposftl. d licj pioposal for rnotoi c ai tnsiiranc e 
gcTic'rally takes tin- form .shown lx low 

I'lie c|ucvlioii ol lie b.isis loi I at mg motor car 
nsks was, in Hu' eaily davs of tin Imsiiicss, the 
'' ibjc cl of nine li cli iission aincmga tin offices, 
f hc’ V n w ol soim unde i w i it c i s vc as l ha/ t he hoisc*- 
jiowei .done w,is the ch 1 1 ninning lacloi, ollieiH 
that tin v.dueo^Uic c ai w. is lie tiin basis llow- 
c VC 1 . ,is t hc“ 1 esiilt oj mile h c.onsnh I at nni given to 


1, Name and address and oc< ujiation of Proposei 


2 Tyjie of Car and date of make 


3 The hoisc-powcr. 


4 Value of Car 


5 Will the Car be use*i solgly for Pin ale I’ui poses i 

6 Will thej CJr .soIcTy be diivcii liy the- Owm r ^ 

7. What claims ^r damage s cons(([iunt u]>ofl accidents 
causc-cl lf>’ ycjiii Cat liavc' be eii made- iifion >c)u diinm.' 
the last till CO years '' 


8 Stat^what amomit ll.'^ be en paid for i > [.airing ac c nhadal 
damage' tO|^ cair ('ar during t he- p ■ \ > ai 

9. Have >ou*beeii or are you now iini.. cl m nspect of 



Has any Company — # , 

(a) Declined your Proposal ^ («) 

(bj Refused to renew your Pylicy ^ # (b) 

(c) Required an morcascfl Prcmiuin fdi Rem-va! ^ ^ (r) 

11. Hav^ y^u any Insurance , with this Coin p.iny ? list, 
giv^ particulars. 
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the question t>y th(' offict s underwriting the business, 
tlie bjisis of hors(‘-j)Owi r jilus value has been 
accepted, and is mm in j^cuieral use 'Hie reason 
for lakiuk <1»' v.diie <Us() into consuteration in 
assessing tin ia1(‘ loi a ronqiosite pi>lic\, which 
covers d.^na^e to the insuK'd’s own vehicle as 
wi ll as tin thud pait]y iisk, is that tin* cost of 
icjjans 1 m, ns .1 d,hnit< 1 elation to the value ol the 
cat 

dhe piMiiiunis (liar)4cd b\ tlu liist-class cslliC(‘S 
ai(' jiiacticallv the same and may be taken to 
aj)[)toxiniat( to the lollowiiiK < xanqile of a ([notation 
foi a 10 11 V c.ir- - 

huLL Vaiok or (-'ah. in< lodino Tvichs 


£100 

£200 

£300 

£400 

£.500 £000 

P 

1 

/8 2s 

yH Its 

yd (D 

/ d IHs ' / 10 lOs 


1 In' abov(' i at t s ai *' subjei t t o .1 1 1 duct ion ol 10 [let 
cent if the insiii ed b( ai s t he 111 st S(K of e.u h (d.iiin 
for damage to his own cai, and 15 pt i (ant for , 
it tin cai is driven only On the ownei , 10 [xt cent , 
and in tin' cvt'iit ot no claim Ix'in^ imuh' in any 
year ‘0 ><i^cwai is 

reduced ips 10 [lei cent 

Spc'cial li'iins .ir(' n uln'ii more' than oiu' c.ir 
belouKiiiK to tin s.inn' owiu'i is insuu'd uinU'r tin' 
same pohe v 

Motor \ ehule Iv^urauce I he above tern, irks 
on motor insuiancc' U'fti mainly to [)iivat«' cars 
'Phe [lolicies issued toi tr.idi' iisks aie in ]>iincii)le 
the saiiu' as those gi.intcd for priv.iti' risks, excejd 
in ret;aid 10 a lew niinoi details d'lu' lates esf 
[)r«'inium v,u y K’ <‘atly, de[X'ndinK u)>on such matters 
as tin* weit;lit ot tlu' vehicle, the class ol tiade and 
the locality in which it is used, and in tin' case of 
light -weif^ht celmles the hoise-powei and yalue 
an' also taken into account ilu' jxilicy liem tits 
aie (1) cla us by the juibhc loi pcisonal injiiiy up 
to an firilimit ('d , .imount in ies|)ect ot any one 
accident 01 c)ccunenc(' and also in any one y< ai of 
insurance , (2) damage to pioperty (other than tin' 
jnojieity of the insuied 01 m his contiol) up to a 
sum ot / 10,000 in ic's[)('ct of any one' claim or 
numbei ol claims atising out of one accident, but 
unlii^nted in any one yeai ol msutance , (3) damage 
to 01 loss ot the msuie-d vehicle including loss ot 
damage by lire, burghiiy, housc'-brcaking or theft. 
Damage to tyies, however, is only covet c'd as 
""a result ot accident in^'iilving damage to the 
vehicle. 

1 he tc[!lc)Wing are e\c('])ted loss ansing out of 
the e\]»losic>n ol the boilei ot the vc'hicle , damage 
to any \iaduct, budge, load 01 anything beinath, 
b‘v tin' WM'igih ot the vc'lnch' , eartlniuakc', war. not 
or civil commotion, wear and teai, de[)i e ciat ion, 
mechanical fiactuie, and/oL^ bn-akdown of any 
part ot the \c'hicle unless caused by e'xternal 
iinji.ic t 

Damage' to iuc 2 pj,^’t\ 01 in[ur\ to jicisons causcsl 
bv spai ks Ol asu 's , or loi death 01 injni) to 
[iiLSengers in the- vehiDe, are also excluded unless 
specially ])i ovidc'd. for-and an additional prc'inium 
paid to cover the risks ^ 

It should beobse’ved that the coiHjiany’s liability 
under trade [policies"!', limit c'd to / 10.000 in respect 
of damage to [iroperty of third parties The com- 
pany being liable lor damage' by Ihe arising from 
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the use of the car, the limit of 10,000 is made in 
order to protect itself against the possibility of a 
conflagration, winch, under certain conditions, 
might arise, involving the' company in an indefinite 
lialeility 

General Third Party Risks. This termis applied to 
policies covering the risks of accidental inji^y to, or 
damage to the jiroperty of, the public, arising out 
of the business of the insiiicd through defects in the 
ways, plant, or machineiy, or caused by his work- 
men in the [lerfoi manco of their duties (Drivers’ 
and motor cai nsks, and the iisks 111 connection 
with lilts, crams, and hoists, are piovided for by 
scparal(' insuiaiice ) 

Some of the more imj^ortant risks coming under 
this heading are — 

Premises Risks, t e., accidents caused to 
public on, or about, a shop or factory. 

Builders and Contractors, i.e , risks incidental to 
building operations 

J labilities of Publn Authontus, le, accidents 
hajipenuig through di'tccts in W'a)s, works, 01 
jilaiit 

Ihe terms and conditions of tl '^ policies vary 
according to the nature of the risk to be covered. 
Injuries or damage caused by fire or explosion, 
damage to goods in transit, ancl to bmldings 01 tlu'ir 
contents iqxm wlm li the assured may be working, 
Ol injiiiy to the workmen of another employei 
engaged upon the same contract as the insured, 
are risks whu h arc usually excluded from the 
benefits covered by these jiolicies 

Method 0! Hating, h'ach case being rated upon its 
merits, it is only possible to give a rough idea of th^ 
jiK'inmins chaigcd 'riu'U' arc two methods ot 
lating ordinal \ tr<i<h' risks (a) a [icrccntagc on the 
wages jeaid , and {b) a chatgi p<'i hutoiy or shop, 
plus an additiomd chaigc' tor c.ich cianc 01 hoist in 

US(' 

k'or oidm<u\ ict.iil sliops, wheu' not more than 
fiv(' or six hands arc ('nqtloyi'd, in which the 
lollowing business('s un* earned on, the late charged 
ranges iiom 10s to 15s I 01 each sho]) lor an 
indemnity of /1 00 foi any one acudent, and /250 
for any one year, 1 e — 

Groec'ls, drajx'is, ( heeseinong('i s, oil and colour- 
imn, ironmongeis 

Dulclieis and g-ei'iigUM ('is, according to locality, 
ai(' “ lated up," on account of tlu' extia iisk ol 
injuiy and dam.igi; tioin [x'lsons siqijimg ovei 
pi(c(s ol fat and greei-stutl which are often 
eau'h'sslv <illowed to he about 

For builders' and contrac^tors’ risks, the premium 
IS based upon the wages f'xpcnded, and varies from 
5s^ [x'r cent to 7s (Sd [ler ceii^ loi an indemnity 
of /;250 lor any one accident, <iiid /^‘i.OOO during any 
oiu' year of insurance A slightly higlu'r latc is 
chaigcd foi decor.Ltors 

For factory iisks a Hat late is ehaigcd according 
to the work carru'd cm, [)lus an, ulditional premium 
loi each crane ot hoist ^ 

Municipal aiilhonties are responsible only for 
ir.piry or damage arising out of a misfeasance {q v ), 
S e , the nogIig(‘nt peiformance of a duty. They 
are liable for sid', of commission but not of omissir.i 

Lift^ Insurance Risks coming under this 
he -ding mav be enumeiated as follows ' Hydraulic 
(goods ‘tiP,d passeng/r) lifts, electric lifts, cranes, 
hoists 

In making applipation for insurance* of a li'ft full 
particulars as to the class, the motive power used 
how the shaft . nd hapjiroache.s arc protected, the 
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carrying rajacity, et., , liave to be given In 
rcgaid to cranes and hoists, mfoimatic)n as to the 
location ot the building, the position ot the crane, 
the niiinbei ol Hoots seiv-*l, and Hs lilting ». apai it v 
must be furnished 

I \atnhty L avert'd (ieneially spiaking then are 
two kinds of jiolicie^-- 

(I) nub minty against thi' in''Uie<I's lialulilv to 
pay damages toi <ieiid(ntal injinv to pm son'' (not 
in his (m}>lo\) wliil't in. oi enimiug, oi .ilighting 
from tile ('ai ol a jia^scngei hit oi i.iusid b\ an\ 
crane or hoist l.iabilitv ioi daiuagt lo piopmtv 
caused 1)\ ( I am s oi lioist s is also m)\ u ed 

(’J) I lu .diove iiiMiiance, tog' f In I with immtldv 
or (piaiteily insp'ctiou ol tin lilt oi mam and, it 
desind, piovisnm loi the oiling, ihaniiut .md pu 
Uie case ol hvdianhc lilts) iijt.uking oi glands, oi 
(In tin ( asi ot thitnc lifts) tin* su|'pl\iug .ind 
fitting ot new motoi biiisln's, wlnn ina < s^.n ^ 

Indtuinily I he imhinmtv giauitd iimh i 
p<iss( ng< 1 hit jiolKi's IS goniallv- 
/ 1 ,00(1 an\ OIK' pi I son , 

! 2,000 .in\ oiu ai. udmit . 

('iihiii < d in 1 1 sp( c t ol any oin veai 
'1 h( latis \ .u ^ witli the lomp.uuis, tuil the 
following may be t.iKeii as a fan .iveiag- 
b'oi lifts in I'rn'at ( lionsis liom t'l 10 

,, ollic es and thits ,, d 10 

hotels and public Imildiiyts ,, 5 10 

lfi\pi'(tu)yi In a'ldition to tlie .ibove lates, .v 
furlhiu ch.iigr pel annum is madt (oi in pii, tioii, 
etc , as loll(/ws 

Montlily <hiail(il\ 

* sel \ KC SI 1 Vic e 

(1) In 'pi ( 1 10-1 (Oi/v ol lift fiom 4I -1 0 

(2) Inspt clion, ( h ailing, 

and r( pm kiiift glands, 

or new motoi bnislics ,, /7 5 0 d 0 0 

1 he ju eminm toi c 1 n s >ii.d hoist s di'pi nds mm li 
upon tin' mints of tin imln idii.i) nsk, and .(s tin- 
circunistam es ol each t.ise \ ai y (onsiditabh it is 
not possible loi a comptiny to give- a lati' ccithout 
lust of all obtaining full ]).irt iciilars of (he in-k on 
a ])roposal for m , and it 1 ■, often found evpi dn nt to 
hav e <ui inspi i turn made by .111 evpeit • 

12 WOKKMhN'S C OMlMrNSA i ION INSUK- 
ANCH. By woikmen’s compensation insniancc 
IS generally understood a contiact ol ind« minty 
umier vvhu li the insincio undertake to indi minty 
the employer against K*#, lej il li.tbilily -it < < mmon 
I-aw’ , iMidei Bold ( anijilieH's Act ISIO, the 
Ernploycis' laAbilitv \ct, 1880, (lie Woikimns 
Compens.Uion Act, 10<g> , and thi WoiivU’ its 
Conijiensaf ion (\^^al Addition) Acts, 1917 .uid 1919, 
in ics[)e(( of *a( ('id( nt ' happening to his woik 
ptojih', and the cost im lined in con'i'-fing 01 
■scUlmg claims made 

Duni^ the course ot legal history the relation 
between master a^d sei vant has i onstai ^ ' c hanged, 
and •the tendency of the legislation m been to 
mciease tlie tuibility upon enijiiovers to < -mpensafe 
their workpcopl'i for injiiiies received m thg c/ u ; 
of their employriicnt Inat h successive statute has 
^uci cased the burden on cmpio>#s 

The oni'rous obligations imposed ui'on emj)l"\ors 
of labour unclcr the vaiious Act* and tlv- n.gilo-d 
increase in the number of af' idcmts foi^ vjiIik h "M- 
pensatign is payable have led all prudent employer' 
to insure Aicir habihlv^ 

The (Question of the financial standing < f the 
office underwriting Workmefi's Compensation Act 


risks IS of the Inst importaiue, but it is lo be 
legretted that it is afai tor oKeii oveilcwiked by the 
publit in the' kt'en <i«'snt> to nbtam tlu' . he.ipest 
rat • 

Iho premiums vary m anoidanco with the 
di'gic'e ol haraid ol the jiaituiiiai liade, and the 
I lassiticatioii and latiiig ol imks au' nig subjects 
baldly tailing witliin the siojn' "t this w 01 k 

Temmon l.aw. By tlu' law ol iln' land a person 
IS responsible for any at't of iiegligem e on Ins part 
wheieby an minx cut poison is made to sullet loss. 
Inability foi nt'gligeiue. undc'i what is known as 
Common Law, has e\m(e<! fiom time imnn'inoi lal, 
.ind the juc'seiue of a «onti.nt of sei \ n bcitwc’cn 
cm|)lo\<i and emploved does not lelnwe the former 
fiom any t'oiiunoii 1 .iw ii.d»ilit\ (h.it m.iy lest 
upon him loi ininiy sustained b\' Dm lal lei in the 
< our so of his emplu\moiit 

t oinmon Law must not beci'nin ed with Statute 
I .iw 1 he jot met IS tlie imwiitten law of the land, 
vvherc'ds Statute Law is tlie wail ten kiw bast'd on 
A' I'' ol i’aihaiiniif ('’iniimnlaa isioei nded by 
Statute J .iw (Sc( ( oMMON l-AW ) 

Not only is .III cmj'loM-! irsjnmsitili .it ( ommon 
I .iw' foi Ills own ingligent .els, bid he is also 
liable lor th<‘ wiongtiil .uts of his emjTi', ees m the 
course of then I'liijilov nu-nt , .ind it was piesumod 
j'lioi to the d(s isioii 111 tln> memoi.dile i ase of 
Pyie^tlcv y ii'xvlcr (1817) th.it .1 woikm.iii, meeting 
witli an injuiv in (he < oui >e of his em|>loymeni 
thiomdi tin' negligein o of .1 lellovv seiv.inl, li.id the 
same light ot » laim to <ompens,itnm af)amst tho 
« Illjiloci I .IS .my othei jieison 

It was, how'vei, diiidid in that < a'a that where 
Hijuiy K'siills fioin the .n t ol .1 lollow servant 
(“Ugaged in .i common emj'loynn'nl, iindei the same 
master, the l.itlei is not 1 esj'onsilile fl^i the lonsc* 
(|in in •' ol lli<‘ 111)111 V 1 his dcMtinn*, known as 
( omman nt {qv),\\,is i.uind m subsi'- 

ipient 'a^cs to .in extint that Ixiaine .1 positive 

h. iidship upon einjiloyees 

I he etfei ( of the do'( time wa'- rgea lb/ aggi avail'd 
owing to (he tendein \ to <iea(e ln«^ed liability 
iom()ami'>, thus m.ikiiig it m"ie ihKiCgJtt for the 
injuied woilviii.iii *0 jiiove 1. 'gligein e .ag.iiiisl II10 
cmi'lovc'is |)(‘i soii.illv I he .inoni.dv thus ueated 
w.is too iKiti'iit to be iguoi-'d, -md in 1880 m Act 

i. illed the I .mploy < I s’ '^J i.ibili t y A( f w.is passed 
with .1 V ew to its 1 emov.il 

'J he amount rei ov’crable at Common T iw by 
way' of ( omjiensapon is milimibsl 

laird CampbeH’s Act, 1846. Bedore j.assmg to the 
( onsnleiaticfii of the I'.nijdov’ers’ Liability Act,*a 
biief refeienic' to an 1 js'issed in the year lo^, 
known ,is I <ad ( .iliipbi Jl s \i 1 or the I'al'll 
\| ( j-h lit S \t t , 1', c -dh d loi * 

( nder ( onimon Law ,iri ailioii for d.cm.iges dice 
with the dcicase of c'ltlier of the nib r -sled jiarlic.s, 
ir , 'll'' pc'rsi^m eiildled to biirig tl^aitiorf 01 the 
per'-on against whom it is brought, Jims doc tune, 
expreWd in tin' fimxnn A(Aw perbonati^ morttur 
Clan pcr<;<>nd b/i g had the (fleet of lelieving an 
emjd'iver spiaisjoility for an aiiidcnt causing 
the dcith ot Ii'i cmployi ■ ffi'* passing of 

Loi'i Carnpbi'll’.s Act, liow.-v iv^Tm h light of < laiin 
thf' del eased j'eison wi^dd li.ive enjoyed ft'/d ho 
In '-d was vested in the '■^ei'jtoi 01 administrator 
ii^ the belli fit of thos^ who would otherwise have 
benefited h.nf death not lakt h j'lao.' 

Kmployers’ Llahllity Act, 1880. We have already 

■wen that by *lie doi trine of Lummon Employment 
a workiuan 4iad no remedy agaii^t his employer 
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in the event of an injury resulting fiom the negli- 
gence of a fellow-servant, 'the (iefemc thus open 
to tlic emjiloyer had the cilect of pla< ing a work- 
man in a worse j;osilion than a stranger 

By a study of the mam provision.s of the 
Emnkiyers’ Liability A« t, we shall see that the effect 
of this doctrine is considerably reduced 

The Act gives the right of comjiensation to an 
injured workman (m the event of his injuries 
proving fatal, the right is extended to his repre- 
sentatives), with certain exceptions mentionorl in 
the second Section of the Act, where the injury is 
caused — 

(1) By reason of any defect in the condition of 
tlie ways, works, machinery, or plant connected 
with or used in the business of the employer , C)r 

(2) By reason of the m^gligom e of any person in 
the service of the employer who has any su[)er- 
intendcncc entrusted to him whilst m the exercise 
of such sujierintendenc e , or 

(3) By reason of the negligence of any person in 
the service of the emph^yer to whose orders or 
directions the workman at the time of tlie injury 
was bound to coiifoi m and did c onform, where siu h 
injury resulted from Ins having so (onformed , oi 

(4) By reason of the act or omission of any 
person in the service of the cmployci committed 
or madcrjn obedience to the i ules or by-laws ol 
the omploj-er or in obedience to particular instim - 
tions given by any jierson delegated with the 
authority of the employer in the behalf , or 

(5) By leason of the negligem o of any jierson m 
the service of the emjiloyei who has the charge or 
control of any signal jxunls, loi omolive engine, or 
tram upon a railway 

The excejitions referred to limit the wc^rkman’s 
statutory ii^ht to sue by jiroviding that the 
employer shall not be liable in the following circum- 
stances — t 

(1) Unless the defect in the ways, /iiachinery, oi 
plant, etc , arose fioni, or had not been icmediccl 
owing to his peisonal negligence or the lu'gligeiu e 
of a person -ontrustecl by him with the cluty of 
snperintoftdenee ; or 

(2) Unless the injiiiy resultec^ from some iinpro- 
puety or defect in tlie rules or by-laws, or 
instructions ; 

(3) Where the workman' knew of the defec t or 
negligence which caused his injury and laded to 
report fhe same to his employ ei or overseer, unless 
he was aware that his employe*! or superior knew 
of the defect or negligence 

.,The maximum compensation recoverable under 
the'‘Act IS an amount ecjuivalent to the estimated 
earnings during the three years preceding the injui y. 

The Act was passed for seven yeais only, t e., 
1880 to 18S7, and is kc’ipt m force by being included 
in the Expiring Laws Continuance A* t, passed from 
year to year.**^ ' 

Workmen's Compensation Act. 1897. The Work- 
men's Compensation Act, 1897,' was the nex't Act 
to be placed upon the Statute liook. The Act 
introduced into the industrial world a new and 
somewhat novel principle, inasmuch as it made an 
employer, to whom'^Lhe Act applied, liable for the 
first. ‘lime for all accident's aiising out of, and in the 
course of, the workman’s’ employment. Previously, 
in order to substantiate a cl^m, a workman had 
prove that his injury /osulted through fhe negligence 
of his master, or arosef but of a negligent act on the 
part of a person for whom the master was legally 
responsible. 


The Act was frankly acknowledged to be a 
tentative one. In speaking of it on one occasion, 
Lord Brampton saicl ; It is so framed as to pro^ 
voke, rather than minimise, jUtgatton” Although the 
Act was limited in its scope to the more hazardous 
trades, it is estimated that about 5,000,000 of 
workers were brought within its scope. 

In 1900, the benefits of the 1897 Act were 
extended to employment in agnculture, thereby 
adding about another 1,000,000 oi workpeople, 
making, together with those already covered by 
the 1897 Act, about 6,000,000. 

Both these Acts wore repealed by the Act of 1906, 
so that we need not spencl further time upon them, 
but pioceed with our consideration of the Act of 
1906. 

Workmen’s Componsalion ,4ct, 1906. ITus Ac^ 
created important and far-reaching changes m the 
law 

The Act became law on the 1st July, 1906, and 
enacted (Sec. 1)— 

“ (1) If in any employment personal injury by 
accident, arising out of and in the course of the 
employment, is caused to a ^'^orkinan, his 
employe! s shall, subject as hereinafter mentioned, 
be liable to pay compensation in accordance with 
the first schedule to this Act." 

Employer. The outstanding diffeience between 
the Act of 1897 and this Act is that, whereas the 
benefits under the former merely extended to 
certain hazardous trades, the later Act created 
liability upon all employers of labour to com- 
liensate their workjicople for personal injury by 
accidents arising out of and in the course of their 
employment, with this proviso that the employ- 
ment must be such as to bring the injured work- 
man within the detinition sot forth in Section 13 of 
the Act. " Kmjiloyc'r " is di, fined by Section 13 ot 
the Act as “any body of jicisons coijioinli* or in- 
coiporate and the legal r(*prescntalivc of a deceased 
employer." 

Workmen, ('oncise)y ]>ut, anyone (with a few 
excejilioiLS to which leference will be made later); 
who woiks under a contract oj service, is a workman 
and entith'-d to compensation jaovided his remunera- 
tion does not exceed /250 a year, be he a clerk, com- 
meicial tiavelii-r,,. or iiKchaiuc Should the re- 
inuneiation for his sei vices exceed ^'250 a yeai, then 
such a peison can only claim to come under the Act 
jjrovided his woik is bj/ way ol manual labour 
Personal Injury by Accident. It will bo seen that 
the injury must anse from an aceiilent to entitle 
the workman to ompensai ion 

Many ostensibly conflicting decisions were given 
under the Act of 1897 as to what cuiistitutcd per- 
sonal injury by accident. The test frequently 
apjdied by the tourts to deteimino "injury by 
accident " was whether the accident resulted from 
a fortuitous and unexpected cause, but iii the famous 
case of Fenton v. Ihorlcy, 1903, A.C. 443, the House 
of Lords considered that such a test was misleading, 
and- defined the word " accident " to mean " an 
uhloohed-fvr mishap or an untowurd event which is 
not expected or dd^igned " 

A \eiy wide interpretation has since been given 
to the word, and jn the case of Bnnton v. Turvey, 
1905, A O? 230, the Jlouse of Lords held that a 
ATool-sorter who contracted the disease of anthrax 
(a disease due to a germ found particularly in certain 
foreign skins and wools) in the course of Ws^mploy- 
ment, and subsequently succumbed thereto, had 
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^ed as the result of an " accident within the mean- 
ing of the Act," on the reasoning that the alighting 
of the germ on the man’s eye w.is an acddent. 

Lord Halsbur^^, in giving judgment in this case, 
was, however, careful to point out that the dtnision 
was not to be regarded as involving the dfxtiino 
that all industrial diseases were to legarded as 
accideifta. 

In passing, the dei ision in the case of W'tlltamfon 
V. Ismay, Ifnne i ompany (whuh w.i^ Do' fust 

appeal to tht' iIous(‘ of 1. olds undt r th. IfMKS \d) 
may be cH(d as following U]>on the ))inui|ile laid 
dowm in tie- case of I-enton v UivnUy I Iv rase 
was that of a liimnui cai lioaid a '^haiiui, whose 
duty it was “ to iak<‘ out ash* s that had lall. n iioiu 
the furnac*'," and whilst thus » inj>|oyed he I* 11 *low'n 
a faint from heat-stioke and sul)se(]Lientlv 
suicumb*'*! I his was h* Id to b* an aL<jd<nt 

willun the Act 

Arising out of and in the Course of. It has alrea.lv 
been laid down in do* isions given in resja. t of these 
words, that the .uudent must aiise doth out of ami 
in the course of the (>mplo) merit Also that the onus 
is u{)on the olamtiff to prove that the a* ■ i*l*-iif 
did bO hapfien. Ihe wor<is mv*)lvc (jm'stions of 
law and fac t 

I'he Itading .nilli()rit\ on the sub|.<i is i)|. < i , 
of Dennis v 11 hUc ( / J , im? m vJimIi 

thf‘ latls \v(i( tlns.‘ Ihe app. Haul, a Ix.y, was 

iMiipIoyed by a tii.uol buiM. rs .itul wasmsinulfd 

to obtain some plast* r n qiiir* <i m < oim* ciion with 
some building opmatums winch tin liini wti* 
carrying oiii, and lor this [iiii ])osi‘ In- um d .i bu \( l< 
In jjrocectling along tin' ioa<l In- rollid.<t with a 
* motor-cai , siist aining a bi ok* n b g I he * ase u< nt 
to 111 *' lloi.s*' ()l l.oids, win re tin- lollowing 
obbci vat ions wi'U' mad*' 

“'ihe only *iu(sli{'u is win tin r tin a((i*l(nt 
arose out of Ins f'mjih'vnn n1 !l is n*)l (li.piit**! 
that (lie app* llani ’m‘. in'iiig tin' bi* y l< in the 
*)/ Ills I mploymi nt ami b\ tin *)id*i ol Ins 
emj)l*)yiis 'The risk ot * o)lisn)n umli i '-nih 
c ircninstan* t's IS iucni<'ntal to tin ns* olal)ic\*l« , 
it IS <i risk iiiln 1 * nt *m t In natiii* *>11 be einplo\ - 
nu'iit, and it was the * anse *>1 tin aiinbnl It 
follows that til*' at * id* nt uro^e out of 1 1^' * nipl*>\'- 
ment. It is (pnte imtnabii.d that tin' iisk was 
one which w'as shar* *1 Ijy .dl nniiibeis ol fh*' 
public w ho us* bic\ cb's loi sum a j)in j)Ose Si.i li 
as it wasy 1 was a I isk 1 1 ) w hu h t in ajip* llant was 
expose*! ill ( airying^ <ait the onUis ol Ins * m- 
plo\ ei . if a seivanl in lh* touii ol Ins 
masti'i’s Imi'^tu'ss das to jiass ,iIong llit jiiibbc 
strci't , wliethc i it b* *»n fool f»i *)ti a bi<'\* b , (a on 
an omnibus or cai , <Ani In sustains ,*n act; * nt 
by reason cflf the risks m* ub'ut.il It) tin sir* its, 
tliG accident aiises out ol as vvt 11 as m tin (oinse 
of Ills em])lo\ mr nt 

It has been held in tlni * ase of a poison sfr-n k 
by lightning, whose duties pctuharly * v, ■’ (sl him 
to ^uch risk, tbftit the anident \\<v e b as to 
satisfy the "^ords of tins Sc*ct]on. does not 
follow from this, howevei, that .ill a(<id "nts arsing 
fiom an “ act o" God “ would be induded * 

, Before proceeding to *!cal witi^th.' scale of * orn- 
pensation as set foi lh in the first s«ludu!<' to flic 
Act, let us consider biicfly the cxcc*j)tnns umb'i 
the Act , • 

Persons who are not Workmen. Iho dehinti*;*! 
a i^rlAiaji, given in Section 13, excludes — 

(a) Itorsons whose remunc'ru.don ex* ecds /2S0 per 
annum, and who are not eng»igod in manual \ ak 


{b) Persons engaged in a f»riviite und doraeftic 
cafxicity, whose employment is of a casual nature, 
(r) Members of a police tone 
{</) An outwoiker 

(c) A membei of the emplovor's family dwelling 
in his house. 

(a) lit muiu fiiiion It follows tli.it a^'cison who 
i.s employ'tl by wav of manual l.ibour comes within 
the Act, cv(‘n though his i ('ininunation may exceed 
^250, but wheto a poison is eng.ipcvl partly in 
denial w'oik .md partly in m.imi.il l.iboiir some 
ijiM'stions m.iy arise. altliiMigh it is tlioiiglit that if 
m.uiiial labour * oust it nt es the jmrnip.il duties of 
the empl*>vc*e th<^ case will be within Iluj Act. 

It will b*‘ notuc*! tli.il tin* Ststion lefeis to 
remunttalton and not to wages 'rin^rafore, not 
only *ash pa\inents, but bo.iid and lodgings, 
iiniloim, am! other things tlie value of whuh is 
capable of being l ai* iiiat***! in money - -may ho 
taken into * onsulei atioii in .issessmg the eariiingH 
Penn V .Spins iV }\>nJ, IbbS, 1 K H 733, 
ilbislia(<s this |ioiiit In tlm, (as*' tips U'liiv*'*! 
b\ .1 w.nt' i wiif h< bl to be pail ol the* m.in's 
I < inuiier.Uion 

('') Wtluie I lie 1<iin “ * ,1 u,d inilute” 

Ills *i(.u»*l .1 g«>o(l d< .d ot spiiulatioii as to its 
mcMinng vsheii .ipplusl 1*) ('m))l<)\'meM! in n^aiil 
to <loin<slii c'.ng.igc mi'iits, oi m the vvimls of the 
Alt, “otherwise tli.ui bn the piiip* . of an 
em[)lo)er’s li.nb* oi business “ 

Ihe dution.il y rin'.imng of the v.'oid “ * asiial “ 
IS “ depenilitifi on iharue," “ lu cuti mu or commu at 
uncertain tunes," “ unsettled," .iml so on 

I In' id* a npjtfiino't in tin e nu'.uimgs is 
7 ntt > unit! r.i 

It h.iH b(*en lanl down liy the * out Is m recent 
c , ISC'S, howevii, th.it lh*' men* but o^ an employ- 
ment b*'ing mtcrmitU nt do*'' not nrscssaiily m.iko 
It of a casual nature so .is to ex* Iml*' a workman 
so employe'*! fiom bemdits umh'i the Ait, when 
there is evuhTxe of .i definite *ontra> t oi lurange- 
memt Whetln'r an emploMiu-nt is ol a (.asual 
natuie or not vvi'l dep* ml on the .igieemcnt existing 
between the *'m{)Io\ed .iml tln> emjib^r, 

J o t.ike illusti atloiis - 

A window * le.mc.* insliucted at irregular mteivals 
by post* .11*1 to < b'.in the windows ol .i |/i iv.ite house ; 
held eniploymc'.t of a<,^3iMl lalloin . 

In ( onf r.'nlistim turn t** this < .as*', where a wasliei- 
woiuan was erig.igc'd to attend on .i < ertain flay in 
ea< h wc'ek, it w.is hebl by tin' (>7url cd Ap[)'al tliat 
“ tlu're was ovulimc of a lonli.Kt,'’ and that the 
ernpioyimmt w.cs not casual 

(< ) Out'^oihtr im ills ,'1 pel son to wlnun .oiler's 
or mateii.ds .*ic' given out t<} be niaflo up, c It*anS<l, 
wa'.hcfl, altct's), ornamented, finished, or repaired, 
or .idapted for sale, m his own hoitu', *'r on other 
premises not un*l*.'r Die coritiol or management of 
tlni j ' I .on who g.'ivc out the in.iierml . or ai tides. 

w/) / m/'/e V*'/ .* I atnily M<md»* i ?)l the 

“cmyloyer’s fam^y ’’ means wife ot husband, 
father, mother, grandfathei , granflrnothc*r, step- 
fat 1 er, stepmother, son, daughter, grandson, 
gi.ind clang.. dej^son, .stejj-ilaughter, brother, 

sf-'tei, halt liiotlrer, h.df sibt.|{ 

Sfale of ( ompoQKiition. I'frst s*Jiedule (s^ 1). 
'Ins Section cd the Ai t deals with the s*;aK and 
«.nhtions of c onijX'ns.io m, ^vhn h are biiefly as 
l^il'OVS — • • 

I-atal Jnjwv Where o|.\Tn lesults from an 
injury, an amount equal to I hroo years’ earnings— 
or a sum of /iSb - whichever of these sums i.s the 
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larj^er, hut oxcceding in any case /3()0 — wheic 
there IS a total dependent v 

{Example Where the average earnings of a work- 
man jMCvious to death were 15s. per week, the 
ininmiuni amount of /15<l would l>e ])ayable If 
the weekly w<igt‘S weie 50s pei week, then /,300 
would be p»:)'able) , or 

A sum leasonable and projiortionate to the loss 
sustained where only jiaitial dependent y exists ; or 
Reasonable expenses t)f mctln al attendance anti 
buiial (not exteethng /^lO) where the tlei eased leaves 
no dejiendants 

l)i^>ahlc»icnt Wh(‘re the injuiy lesults in tem- 
poral y total »hsabl(‘ment, hall wts'klv w.iges (not 
execethng /I) tluiing incapiudy ( 1 In* tot.d tlis- 
ableriK'nl IxMirfits h.ive been iiuKs'iscd by W'<u 
legislatifin. — S(M' undtu J alcr Le^islafwii at end 
o( [)Test nt ai t it h .) 

No compensation, however, is payable in respect 
of the first week of disablement, unless the 
incaj)acity lasts foi two wet ks , tlu n t ompensation 
IS payable from the dale of the ats ident 
Thus if <i w'otkman is tlis<ibled for — 

(1) Seven days, no com{)ensation is pa>able 

(2) Ten days, com])ensatit)n is |>ay<iblo fttr three 
days 

(3) Ft)urteen days, t omjiensation to t ommem e 
from the tlate til the accitlent 

Spet nTM;.jio\ision is matle m the scale of com- 
pensation to worl'.men under tw(Mity-ono yeais of 
age. Gieat hardship was cxjK'riented by minors 
untler previous statutes, by reason t)f then earnings, 
whith in many t ases were nominal, being nuidc the 
basis of coinjiensation, and, t onsecintuitlv, m the 
event of a ytning person earning 5s [xm w'eek 
meeting with an accident, the utmost < ompensa- 
tion he ( on 1/4 obtain was half wagt's, te, 2s 6tl 
per wt'ok '1 tus has now been remedit'd by the pit;- 
st'Ut Act, whn h pi ovules that wlnst' the wet'kly 
earnings of siu h workmtMi ate less than 2()s , then 
100 per ( ent of the eaimngs shall bo p<ival)le, 
instead of 50 i>ei < mit 

Average w^eckly earnings ate tt>-be computetl in 
such inan^K^r .IS is bgst ( .ah ul.ittsl to give the late 
per week at whtVh the woi kman was being 
remunerated Special iuk‘s have been laid down 
for ariiv'ing at the eaimngs. but (piestions of some 
dilfu ulty arise whore the i,emplo\ merit h.as only 
lasted for a few hours or days, and where there 
have been breaks in the einjrloymeiit due to 
slac kness of work 

Where a workman works ftx' two or more 
emiiloyeis, his average wi'okly CMinmgs under all 
siyc^ contr.icts must be taken into account when 
arriving at the .amount of -eonifx'nsatiou payable 
in case of inpiiy We have already seen th.rt the 
term “ i esmmt'i atiori " implies something more 
than mere cash jrayments, such as tips, uniforms, 
boa^cl ^nd locJ'Ungs , but it is expressly laul down 
in Section 2 (a) of Schedule 1 tliat special expense 
entailed on an enijiloyce by «the n.atuie of lus 
emjrloyment is not to be leckoned as part of the 
earnings 

Total or }'‘a>tial Incapacity, (s s 17) Where the 
injury results iiK^cj^^rmancnt disablement, corn- 
' pensatjuui would be pg^aible for life. In Such 
case^ where the weekly payments have been ctm- 
tinuecl for six monlns, the Act jirovides that an 
employer, if he so deques, c.Jn make i/jijdication lo 
the Courts to redeem jsaymeiit by a lump sum. 
The sum so payable must be ecpial .to an amount 
which would, if invested, purchase a life annuity 


through the Post Office Savings Bank equal to 
75 per cent, of the annual value of the weekly 
payments 

Indagtrial Diseases. (Sejet. 8 ) This Section con- 
stitutes a new dejiarture in English legislation, and 
for the first tune makes employers responsible to 
compensate their workmen for industrial duscases, 
t.e., diseases due to the nature of the workman's 
employment. We have seen that under the Act of 
1897 the courts held that a zymotic^ disease (i e , 
anthrax) camo within the purview of that Act , 
but it was a condition, juccedent to the workman's 
right to lecover m such instances, th.it he proved 
the disease w^as an “ injury by accident ” This 
c onditioii of things is now modified by this section , 
nev er theU;ss, many diKicidtifs piesi-nl thomscdvis 
when a c kiiin arises Wheit' the discMse is one con» 
tracted fiy a gradual jnocess (such as lead pcnsoning), 
sirecial rules of jircji cdure have been laid down for 
ascertaining whether the immediate or juevioiis 
employer is liable, and w'hc'ie the rcsjionsibility 
rests with more than one ernjcloyer, eai h has to make 
a contribution towards (he compensation j).ivable 
Serious and Wlirul Misconduct, ^^s s 2 (c) of 
Sect I ) 1 his Section en.icts th.it wlu'ie .i work- 

in. in h.is brought about the injury thiough his own 
“ serious and wilful misconduct,” he is not cmtitled 
to comjiensation 'ihis is jii acdu allv the only 
dcfeiic e t<j a < lairii given to the emj)loyc'r uncUn the 
Act c)f 190(-), but owing to its nstiicted natuie it 
IS of littU' jx.utical use', inasmuch as whc'ie the 
iiijuiv is (d a pinnanciit ch.u.uti'i the enijilcnci 
is dc'baiied Horn setting up the clefencc' Fuithei, 
the misconduct iiuist bc' ncjiii ^niou\ .ind u'lljul, ^ 
<ind tlie onus ol jiiooi th.it the inimy arose .is the 
result of such conduct rc'sts upon the einjiloyei 

Sul)-(’onlriicting, (Se< t It Wlnie .inv j)C'ison 
(the jnincijral) in the course of, or foi the |)nij)Osc 
of, his trade or biisiru'ss, c.ontiacts with any other 
person (thc' contractor) foi the execution of any 
work undet taken by the jriincipal, the latter is 
1 esjionsiblc' to c ccrnjrc'usato the contractor's men for 
any injury thev m.iv sustain, .is thcnigh they were 
immediately' emjdoyed by him (the juiiicijral) 
The Sec (ion <ilso jrrovides that ” where' tlie c ontrac t 
relates toehreslnng, jrlougliing, or other agrn ultural 
woik, <uul iho ( ontractor piovidcs ami use's machinery 
driven by mechanical jiowei for the purjrose of such 
work, he (the' contractor), and he alone, shall be 
liable undc-r this Act to pay com))ensation to any 
woikinaii emjrloyed by him on such work ” 

Notw'ithstamling anything in this Section, the 
wot km. in's right to sue his c/wn employer (i e , the 
contractor) inslc.id of the ouncijial, rcm.uns 

TVere has been nurc h spec ulation as to the correct 
interpretation crf the phr.ise ; " WcTik undertaken 

by the principal ” '1 he chief ditliculty arises over 

the meaning of the w’oicl “undertaken.” It is 
(onsrdc'ic'd 1)) cnie aulhoiity that the coirect 
nie.ining is. “ 1 1 or A' icliuh a prnuipal in the 
nrdmatv coarse of followini^ his trade ot busmess 
holds himself out as beiin^ willing to do, excluding; 
worli, u'hich lannot fairly be called a part of his trade 
ol' business ” 

Under the coi n^'sjronding Section of thc Act of ^ 
lvS97. the j)im(ij).d w.is not liable where the con- 
tract oa'.Uincillary or incidental to, and no part of, 
or pioicss in the trada or business earned on by 
him Man A cases wne ch'cidecl by the courts 
under this Section, and the decisions aiv useful m 
enabling us to form an opinion upon simitar cases 
coming under thev.l9(Vs Act. 

8^i4 
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In the Ciisc of Uititiiar v H tlsott. Sons 
Ltd , 1909 , 1 K H » 189 , A\hKh \Kas an appeal by the 
owners <3f a li^^hter from a (haision i^iven agtUiist 
them undei the lOUb \<.l in respect of an injnrv t(^ a 
sailor fluiiiig naeigatum. -the owners of the hghttr 
entered into a contrait with a Captain C.locer to 
navigate it to Cajie Verde, m i onsiddateai foi win. ti 
they aflfecd to pay 7192 10s , Captain td.wer to 
])ro\'idc an efhcient crew .uni to pay tlnnr wagr*s, 
and also to .indemnify the shtpowneis against 
claims made b\ the u’ew 

The Master of the Rolls, m thi^ « onrs*- of his 
judgment, said: “In the ( ir. umst.uu es. 1 think 
the ajipellaiits (i e , the slupowneis), m the coarse 
oj Of for the purpuse of then imdc or con- 

tracted with Glo\ci (or the exeiution by oi undei 
Glover of jiai t of tlu' woik 1 ‘Koim u to their undn- 
t 9 htng, and in th.it sense undit taken hv them, 
that the case falls within the picsise Id ms of tie* 
Section ■’ 

Under this Sistion the pnmipal » .m only he 
held liable wheie the :u , nhuit ans< s ov, tn, about 
the piemises <;n whuh he has nmlei t.iken to do 
the woik, or wlm h aie otheiwise undei hd 
c onti ol 

Later lit'glsIiUlnn. Cons. 41010 up..u He lapulK 
diminisliing jniii h.isiiu; powei ol Du pomul -t.i 
ling with the consequt lit hum. is, m the - it, ol 
wages ji.ud in most li.ides duiin ■, .ind sub. <iii( ut M, 
the wai , it b( ( .une m C < SS.U \ foi 1 he ( ., )\ , 1 nnidit 1 o 
considc‘1 aie\isicmol tlu aiiioiiiit oi < ou.p, n-.ii ion 
lecoverahle, nndm the Woikiiun’s ( ouip, us.it ion 
Act, 1 9 (Ks, 1 )'’ a pd son , < omiiig within it s s. op, , p.i 
in)iiiy iec(i\ed in the coiiise ,,1 his Muplocuunt 
#lhe (bn el nnu lit , tlu'iefon, in CM?, p.Ms,d .ui 
A( t by whu h the w, , kl\ p.ic iiniit s uiulei t In f-XMi 
All u el e 1 m ri ased b\ 2 .s pei I'eiit '^ubs, . punt l\ , 
in 1919 , .1 luiDiii 'Vi t w.is p.iss, ,] iiuM.iang ilu' 
.uiiount 1 0 7 f> pel ( ( ut 

Ihiiflc st.itid tin pM SI ut position o 
In tlu c ,ise ol lull.,)! 1 who e (Minim’s iiiuh 1 Du 
190 d Act Will' less th.in / I, Du i oiu pdd.it loii 
})a\.ible w-is 10s pd w’eik- it is now 17 . 0,1 p, 1 
wei Ic 

In the rasi' of adults who w, i,- < ntitl, ,1 to / I p, 1 
wcik i ouipens.it ion umid Du 19 b(' \it, t lu \ .in 
now' enliih'd to d.Ss jiei we,k ♦ 

It must be boi lie in iiiiiid that the .uhlit lon.i) 

( ompens.itioii j),a\ ublidindei tlu'.'\'.u \ddiliou \( I s 
onl\' apjilies in c.isis wluu tlu injined |,ds<.ii d 
totally 1 neap, 'll itati'd 

It follows Duit in oi<^d I inei I this .ulilitum.d 
liability insurance couip.uiu s havu* ioiind it lu'i , s 
sai y to iiu I easP tlu* 1 .it es of pi emiuni c h.ii gi d t u 
Workmen’s C'ompi ns.il %)n Act business (iwung 
howevei, to Dm Lai gi uide.is, m tlu w.ige lofd ot 
jiraclicalG all hruis diu- to Du I'lgln ' ’^•Oe of p.i\ , 
theaddition.il judiuiim iltugid b\' tlu-' unp.mu ^ 
does not be.ai t lie s.iuu 1 it 10 to the ju i w ii i luu g< s 
as the ij^jcrease in tlu bduhts |.a\.il)l' lo ihi tlu 
Act bears to Die^]>ie wmi beiulils 

Kftughiv t l|e ‘pienminis h.iM lueii . •< .id b\ 
-1 per cent , as against 15 j^i r edit iru 1 .is, m Du 
compensation ].,i\able « 

rime alone wih tel) wleDui Die hum, o* in Du 
•premiums wall be siiKiiunt to n *et tlu .u Idd loii.d 
claims I xpenditLiM' 

INDENTS. — What IS known as ^n indent 1 .1’ * ol 
goods sent l>y an ovcrsia hrm <0 a home I'm,' > ' ■ 
purchaij^' to Die best adcanl.ige Lit us loiduli 
an ftulent^or cotton goods, such a- .1 laigi lum ol 
merchant shippeis w'ould leceivi wcik by ic k or 


loitiughtlx . accoidiifg to the ani\.d ot Die im^l 
ihe buvd iinj^mciues b\ telephiuiing the dilfereiit 
manufac turei s to submit jcittiiMs of the best they 
can do .u a loitain juue Ihe jgitteius having 
.limed, the bu\d ptovec-ds to examine them, and 
attei ha\ing <ledded on. sav, two 01 ihiee of the 
best iloths (lom the eight 01 ten sent m, he will 
p.ds to a moic mnuiti t x.inun.itum , 'hand if ho 
thinks It nc\c‘s^.u\', juiueed to tc'sls |oi i ouilt, 
breaking stiength, 1 1 , , until he d quite satistied 

th. it the t loth whu h lu‘ de, uli s to bu\ d .ibsohilely 
the best ol the p.ltldiis submitted Iwo 01 thlCC 
iloths being equal, the di ,igus ,iud the length of 
tune M'quned tot dell\iM\ would hilj) to .1 (ltdsion. 
I hi bu\d knows his m.iikit, knows th.it ceit.iin 
ildtiuts lio not < .iM‘ loi liliu s, othds pielei blues 
.Old do Hot like pinks, .md he must buy .u i 01 ding! y. 
(>i\tu two ilotlis I qu.d in N.ilue .md two lots of 
dt igns ispi.dly sail .ibji , oiu liim m, pining ten 
weeks lot dilueiy and the otliii -ix wnks, Ihe 
biMi’l would ihiule ou the l.ltlil lo ixcdlte .in 
ludi'ut pM'pi 1 1 ) . t 111 II till buvit must be SDinethiug 
.ikiii to .in ixpeil 111 lid own ji.ti 1 uu l.o bi.ini h of 

ti. idi, must know he, busiiu ss lioiii A lo / must 
h.i\i almost .d mill h kuow!i,lgi ol the g,o.i,G hc' 
bu\ s .IS the in. mill. 1, Ium i limn wluun tlu goods .irc 
b,niglit l.iki .1 buvd ,>f lottoii go,)d. lie must 
h,i\e s,,me kiiowledg, oi the plo, e.^l , tlliougll 
whi,h the lotion p.dsi s lioni its i.iw sl.de to it.s 
liudlud loiiilitiou III till pu M : tae .,ig, bale- 
bit. ikmg, i oiiiliiiig, i.odiug, spmuiiii’, si/mg, 
wt.diiig. bli .1' Inu};. d\(ing. uicm d isiug, iti , cti. 
With woolUu ot hiu u goo,l> .1 diml.ii knowledge 
11). 1 I be possissid by the mu i essful bu\et So 
iiiiu h, t h< 11, lo! li \ t lies 

With piopiubuy .iituks, sill h .is I’oMil, I'lsiis’ 
v»,q), Suuhgl.l So ip, ( ,,liii.m''. Midt.ii d, 1 'i 1 1 h.i Ill's 
I'llU, I ti , till IC i , no (jiiiu ult\' 1 he oAlei is pl.u ed 
.md t onlii me d, .md slniuni ut .md p.ic iiu ut .in aiiged 
\ t I y c asil\ , 

Rut s.mipli s t .miiot be ubiiiiltid ol, s.iy, non 
guilds 01 liM ( ugiiu s, OI m.u hull I \ 1 uwK'ldy 

.oil, I' . Iiuldiliil b\ octdi.i tlllii. .Ill HI rUMll^ 
(\iiy i.'se I'ougnt limii i .italogm 

Ri t Id I .ikt , .d .1 linai Hist.uu * tli.d we yi c bu\ mg 
to Hull nt .1 qu.mtitc ol di.iwls im shipiiu ut to, say, 
South \tiui I'oiii linns .III 111 t mnpci q um lot the 
oidi I : Si oil h, 1 , HU. dime, (itiwum, and Itah.iii. 
Riu < s .md qii.ili(\ .He ,'^ju.il Hull w'c' mils, (oti- 
sidt I the '.mold tMuh' 01 ( ,ish disi oimts, i ost of 
(.ini.igi to iiw. ks, to s.iy. (il.isgow, Hli kenhe.'id, 

I hind Mil g, or (jdio.i, will tlu I the gooos an; 
di liyi.M d 1’’ c; R (iMi on bo.iMli, 1' AS (fiee along- 
si,l( j, or 1 m (' to dot ks only , OI w lu tlu I a ' ' 1 1* 
{lost, iiisui.uu; md Jid'dit) qnol.diol) wiMild vi.’4|fk 
out I lu ,ip( t t Ii m 1' G I > ] >!i , I ost of (m iglit ihe 
jioiii! ,it will'll \f must .iim whdi bu\Hu; to mdimt 
1 . the ' lu .i|)< >t kmdt 1 cost .it '!( still. itiou 

f.NDE.NTLHi:. (l-dm In. .id' df ny .1 tooth) 
\n 11' ' .itiiii’ d .( i!('d uiuld -.e d Jpr t wee ii«t wG or 
iiu »i ( p, , ,011 

11 -.G.UUI da'i from Du- tmu wlun a dc(‘d was 
imhutdl .ilmuj one of tlic margins It was the 
, idt'sii t ' ' *' .1 ‘'.‘'d III two paits on the one 
j„ii,ltiudiC ai. i ,) ixdii < u^h pait .1 bl.mk sji.lce 
a I', 1 , It , .iloiig tluj bl.mk s]f I word, (dteu the; 
w'mI “ liiii orMH'hud,'' ^ wnlten an^f^ the 
p liMU nt w.1'1 tlidi dll Miti^ 1 wo b\' dividing it 
wjD, m ind(nf<d m w.ivy !mc thrmigh th.it word 
J a' h (»f the Kvo jMitie^ to tl.o deed ler eivdl a patt, 
and when at .my tmu; the ^3,0 p.irts were bremght 
together .HMufc it showed that they were the correct 
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ddturacnts when the indents agreed and the divided 
word was completed. 

The writing of the word '' chirographum " or 
other wo/d or letters m the blank space was m 
later times omitted, and the parchment was merely 
divided with an indented line. Finally an Act was 
I)assed (8 fpid 9 Vict. c. 106, Section 5), providing 
“ that a deed executed after the first day of 
October, 1845, pin porting to be an indenture, shall 
have the effect of an indenture although not actually 
indented " 

'Dio date of an indenture is at the beginning of 
the deed. 

An indenture begins as follows — 

7'hts Indenture made the tenth day of May, 
19.., between John Brown, of King Street, tn 
the City of York, grocer, of the first part and 
John Jones, etc. (See DEiiO Poll.) 

INDEX.-A table setting forth the subjects con- 
tained in a book, and ananged in alphabetical order 
INDEXING.— An index is a table of names or 
subjects arranged in alphabetical order. The object 
is to facilitate reference to the names or subjects of 
the book or the goods comprised m a catalogue. 
It 13 a most necessary part of a work of reference, 
and the extent of the index depends largely upon 
the nature of the book. However valuable the con- 
tents oV^ book may be. its usefulness is greatly 
minimised'^ i.»y a scanty or badly arranged index. 
An illustration of how an index saves time in 
making references is best seen by the ordinary 
commercial ledger, in the posting of which labour 
and time would be multiplied a hundredfold if 
there were not a ready means of finding the desired 
folio. Other business books requiring an index arc 
the letter book, the order book, the telegraph 
book, and the minute book. The inward corre- 
spondence also needs to be carefully indexed, but 
this matter is fully dealt with under the heading of 
Vertical Filing. 

There are various methods of indexing in use in 
commercial houses, the principal qiethod being (a) 
Simple Indcoi {b) the Chain Index, (r) the Vowel 
Index, {df the Gcoplaphical Index, 

The simple index is generally used for small 
ledgers, rin which the names of the customers are 
not very numcrouo. Under this system the names 
of the persons or firms to be indexed are written 
in alphabetical order, the surnames being placed 
first, (.Thus, Thomas Wilson & Co, would be 
indexed Wilson Sc Co, Thomas — not Wilson, 
Thomas, & Co., as “ Thomas ” might easily be 
mistaken for the name of a partner of the firm. 

<\^here there are a large ijumber of names com- 
prised in a ledger, it is better to subdivide this 
index and appiy to it the vowel principle, which 
consists oi dividing each page of the index into 
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six columns, headed with the vowels A, E, I, 0, U, 
and y. In this case the names are entered in the 
column corresponding with the first vowel follow- 
ing the initial. Take, for example, the following 
names commencing with^B, but followed by dif- 
ferent vowels : Thomas Brown & Co. ; The Bentley 
Book Co. ; Jas. Birtles ; Barker Bros. ; S. Burton 
& Son ; Byker, Shaw & Co., Ltd. Adopting the 
vowel system, these would be indexed as below. 

This method is especially useful for letter books, 
registers, etc., in which a great number of names 
have to be recorded. 

The chain index is of use in the letter book 
where numerous letters to the same person require 
to be indexed. The name is first entered in the 
index, and following it is written the number of 
the page on which the letter to that particular person 
is copied. In the ca.se of a first letter to a persoli, 
the leaf of the letter book would be marked 0, 
or merely ticked, indicating that there were no 
previous letters to that person in the book. When- 
ever another letter occur red, however, the page 
marked 0 would now be marked with the number 
of the page of the next letter to th^t person, e g., 
and page 26 in its turn would b^e marked with 
the number of the previous letter, and also the 
following, thus, 39. The following example will 
illustrate this — 

Index. 

Dewhiirst & Co,, John, 15, 26, 39, 73 
0 15 26 39 

Letter Book pages r:: ZT — 

^ ® 26 39 73 

It will be seen that these numbers now form 
a complete chain from the beginning to the end* 
(and vice versd) of the senes of letters Whichever 
copy letter to Dcwluirst iS: Co. is turned up, the 
figures on the top indicate the previous and follow- 
ing letters, and further reference to the index is 
unnecessary. Letter books often contain their 
index at the front of the book, but the best method 
is the more recent one of having an extension 
index at the back of the book. This index, although 
fa.stened to the binding, may be extended to be 
alongside the book, and is a great convenience 
when the pndex is being entered up. 

The geographical or district index is used where 
it is desired to classify customers or chents accord- 
ing to their towiis, counties, or districts. For 
instance, it may be more convenient to a firm to 
divide up the map of England and Wales into, say, 
eight sections, in each section of which there may 
be a traveller or a branch .office. In this case, 
sepal ate ledgers, address books, etc., are often 
usedj and the vowel system followed in each. If 
the vowel system, is not sufficient, however, to 
aflord ready reference on account of the very large 
number of names, more columns may be used, and 


A 


I 

0 


Y 

Barker Bros. 

Bentley Book Co., The 

Dirties, Jas. 

Brown & Co.,f/rhoraas 

Burton & Son, S. 

i 

Byker, Shaw St Co., Ltd. 
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the letters further subdivided, e.g , Sa, S^, Se, Sh, 
Si^ Sk, etc. In a case of this kind, however, the 
card index would be the readiest and most ehistic 
method of dealing with the matter 1 he advantages 
of the card system are rtiscusse<l rlscwherc' (See 
Card Indexing ; Indexing, Card ) 

In indexmg names, the following lules should be 
observe! — 

(1) Ordinary names should be indexed under the 
surnaim, Smith (John). 

(2) Compound names should be entered under 
the first part of the name, and sejiarately under the 
second, e.g . — 

Ford'Smith, A. M. 

Smith (A. M. Ford-). See Ford-Smith. 

(3) Titles and dignities should be added thus : 
Wilson, (Sir Frederick) Bart., J P , D L. 

• ( 4 ) Names with prefixes Dos, Du, De, Fa, Le 
should be entered as follows Du Maimei (Chas ), 
DeLaval (Paul), La l out he (S P), LcMare 
(Joseph). Other foieign names should lie indexed 
under the surname following the prefix, eg , Heydc 
(a. von der) ; Bulow (A Von) ; Cate (H ten) , 
Knoop (J. dcF 

Public insiYvutions and corporations should be 
entered as far as possible under the name of the 
town, thus London County Conmil, Lneipool 
Corporation. Nottingham Public Library, (dasgow 
Infirmary, Manchester Simpson Memorial Institute 
(with reference from Simpson Memoiial Institute). 

INDEXINC;, CARD.— 1 he subject ol raid indexing 
has been dealt with <U some length in the .ulicb' 
under that heading One or t wo i ecent innoval loir- 
which are not noticc'd in Hi.it article, howevei, 
• demand attention Tlie advantages ol a caul 
index over book records ire now gcMui.dly con- 
ceded, but uscKS of the joimet will agrc'e that theie 
are one or two (lis«i(lv<inlages— l he ihom jiio- 
nounced the more the card imbcx is refeiK'd to 
For instance, it is a disadvantage tliat, in the 
of the ordinary card index, only one c.ird is visil)l(‘ 
at a time , then, again, a card is liable to b(' lost oi 
fil(*d in it.s wiong place Seveial ideas have now 
been intioduced to remedy these delects in the 
Bizada system a huge number of cuitiies aie visible 
at a glance, and corrections to any (nines can be 
made without removing the cards Irom tfl' ir j)lac( s, 
while cards can easily be reniovod f(jr ie-anang(- 
nieiit if rcc]inrcd. The cciuijriiK it consists of < anls 
which are in.serted into metal iranu's, and .standards 
to which the frames arc attached by hooks 1 he 
c<irds can be slid uj) <tind down the fraim s, «uid 
this permits the lutrodnclion ot new cards in nropi i 
order, Aiiotlfcr uselul system is the Caidl* Ik>, 
which embodies a combination of tlie h^o^a ' vif 
and the cabyieS card imlex sYstems IhcT^ud-^ 
folio is a system of filing caidsaipoii the leaves ot 
a loose-leaf book, tluis enabling a luimbei ol 
cards to be seen at a gbince Corrections (.in Ire 
made ’Without removing a card, and .e v (nines 
can be jjiade oj| blank card.s which nisi iteii 
at Tiiterv'aNiP’ ^Tlie uses to which tin .isible 
mdexe.s can, with advanUige, be put, oill nadilv 
occur to the buspiess man (Se i‘ Caki In*'I -U '• ) 
INDIA.— Position, Size, and Popnlalion. InTlm 
"includes the middle of the th^cc great sMuthein 
peninsulas of Asia. Northward it extends niter the 
Himalayan region, its extreme «iorth beii g t the 
foot of the Pamir plateaif. Westward it im 1.' 1 s 
Balucki.stan and eastward Burma, {>art of the 
peninsula* of Indo-CIuna. '^ndia propei hekl 
solely lor economic reason.s , so, too, is m* h of 
• ■ 


Burma Baluehistin, however, is lynportant Jor 
purely strategic leasons, as it eornnunds one of 
the routes to India fiom the west. The whole of 
the peninsular an'a lies within the tropits Cajre 
('omoiin, m tin- south, ks onlv 8® fioiu the equator, 
while the e\tt< me noi tlnu n point is m latitude 37“ N. 
Ihe e.ist and west limits .ne iii longitude bl* F, 
and 99 Is lesptx lively. 

The total aie.i is LbH- bS7 sipKOr imics, and the 
])opulal loii a little ovi! .t 1 5,000 (MIO 

rolHiea) Dhislons. The laiger jiart of India is 
adimmsteied diustlv bv the Biitish, and the 
rt'nuundcr by native iiileis under the gmdance of 
a Hiitisli lesulcnt. 

Tho Pro\iu(‘e8 and Slates .11 c shewn on the next 

pag<‘ 

Riiild and Uivern. India, without Bmma and 
Balm lustan, is divnh'd into seveial wi 11 iii.ii ked 
phvsu'.il legions file soullieiii pmlu'ii lontains 
tile tabh'l.uid of the Den ,in (i e , outbeni land) 
Along the botdcis of this is a naiiinv i o.ist region 
in the west, and .i mm li widei om* in the east lo 
the noith-west of it is tlu* sni.illei M.dwa plait an, 
and iiglit aiioss the r atli the gi(.\t lowland vvlm li 
is dr.umsi b\ Ihe Imlu-. and the (..iiigis builliei 
noitli, bevomi this, is the llimalavan legion, a 
gieal mountain w.dl i steiifling ha •* disl.im e eipial 
to the (listame lioin L<»iid(ai to tlu’ (hum a -oi, 
furtlier, if its «mve Ix' stiaighlemd out It ((in- 
sists of a immiKt of i.inges iough!\ p.k eel, winch 
v.iiy in h. iglit fiom 5,000 to almost 30,000 It 
'lo (loss tlnoiigli the whole of tins gK.it sNsteni, 
thei(‘ Is no p.Lss .IS low' .IS the summit ol .Mont 
1^1, uu in the Alps, while soim' aie as higli as 
19,000 ft Ikyond llm Himalavas, noithwaid, is 
th(‘ high tabld.iml of Ihibet, at the vveslern end of 
wlmh IS the Damn pl.idau, - ailed hy lho.se living 
mar it the “ l<o<-f of tin' Woih' " S(mtli-w('st ward 
fiom th(' P.imn .us the llimlo Kush, vvhn h form 
tin* w'.itei sin 'l^lietwe* n the Indus ot linlia and the 
Amu, or ()\us, of Pussi.i lo tin’ west of the Indus 
v.illey Is the pl.it(’.ui of ban. whos( Iroidering 
mouiil.uns foi m junt of the wall em losing pie plain 
of tin; Indus • 

Jin; !)(’(<. ui, wlmh v ,u les m height froBu l.SOO ft 
to 2,500 ft , IS bonleied on tin west by the Western 
Chats, wh’nh in paits a< tually tomhjhe sea 
Down the siawaid slop(; of thus,'>o then; lun shoit, 
swift loin Ills that h.ivt- riot (lit de(>ply emmgh to 
mak(‘ v.d’ vs 1») wlmh Die inteiior ( an be iea(h(;d, 
so that t.ailw<t\s .ainl lo.nls (an rioss only at few 
pI.i((S, and evdi then with dillnulty. 'lln; Tapti, 
soutl/ol the \aiba<l.i. is the only westward flowing 
nvei of si/e in tin’ Derail Jv.istwanl the D < ( an 
slopes down tow.uds the Bay of IV-ngal. its h rjlei 
on that side Ixing very m.nh biokeu up by thi; 
huge Iiveis whnli rise m the Westein Chats and 
Uie noithein lulls the Mah.madi, (nnlavrri, Kistna, 
.in i C.uivci , so tli.it the Ivistern Chats are neither 
,o lo.ninuons n-ir so rn.ulo'l m ^.ar.mter a. the 
Western Ihe M.ilw.i plateau is scpaiated from the 
De((?in liv the deep valh y through which the 
N.iibada Mows 

itnix 1 ’ ♦ feat' "* north-western part 

of Ih-' !)('(< an, I bug-' pa- ^ of Malwa and also of 
1 ),.., peninsula of {iu)..it, is d^Msteme of a black 
sod formed by the disinft gi alion of (dd lav^ttows 
I'.snhs being very krt-’-, *1 also possesses the 
UI < .pel t y of 1 ' l.aimiig inoistur e during long pen d.s of 
ihought, so*that (lops, espr .lally cotton, .succeed, 
even where the i.unf.all •» at times unrerlain. 
Throughout *he finlo-Cangetic plain, the only part 
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PROVINCES ANi:) STATES. 


British 

! 

Area in 
sq miles 

Population. 

Burma (Ujijier, Lower, and the Shan States) 


230,839 

12,115,217 

Bengal . , 


78,(S99 

45,483,077 

Assam 


53,015 

6.7 P?, 635 

Bihar and ( )i issa . ... 


83,181 

34,490,084 

Pmted Piovim es (Agra and Oudh) .. 


107,267 

•47.182,044 

Airnei-Mi'rwaia 


2,711 

501,395 

Punjab . . 


99,779 

19,974,956 

N VV Fiontier lYovim e 


13,418 

2.196.933 

Balm histan 


54,228 

414,412 

Bfunbav (Bombay, Sind, Aden) 


123,059 

19,672,612 

Central Piovim es ami 1-feiar 


99,823 

13,916,308 

Coorg 


1,582 

174,976 ^ 

Madias .. ..... 


142,330 

41,405,404 

Andamans and Nn ob<irs 


3,143 

26,459 

Na 1 1 VI 


Area in 
sq niiUs 

Population. 

Assam St ,it (.M inij/ui ) 


8,456 

346,222 

Ilydciabad 


82,698 

13,374,676 

Baroda . . ... . . . 


8,182 

2.032,798 

Mysoi e . . 


29,475 

5.806,193 

Kashnnf ... . . . 

Kajputana Aget.f y (Alwar, Bliaiatpiir, Ihkaner, Ihindi, Dholpur, Jaipur, 

84,43 2 

3,158,126 

jai.salmer, Jodhpur, Kaiauh, Kolah, Tonk, and Mewar) 

Central India Stales (Baiwam, Bhoiial, Dhar, Gwalior, Indoie, Orchha, 

128,987 

1 10,530,432 

and Kewa) 



9,356,980 

Bihar and ()i issa St at i s 


28,648 

3,945,209 

Bornb.iv State's (Cutih, Kholh.nnir, and Khanpui) 

Madias States (liavam.oie, Coihin, Ibinganap.dh', Sandur, 

<uid 

63,864 

7,411,675 

Pudukkottai) 

Cential PioMiU'i's Stale 


10,549 

4,81 1,841 


31,174 

2,117,002 

Bengal States ..... 


5,393 

822,565 

Pmted Prov Slates (Kampui ami C.aihwal) 

Punjab States (Patiala. Bahawulpin ‘Jiml, .\abha, Kapuithai 

a, Mandi, 

5,079 

832,036 

Sirmur, and Ch.imb.i 


36,S51 

4,212,794 

N \V I'routu'r Province (nati\() 


25,500 

1,622,094 

Balmhistiyn Spates ^ 

i 

80,410 

420,291 


that nsci al)ove <>‘J0 fl is on tlie walcrshud betwicn 
tlic two svstnns, and here e- en tlic use is so giadual 
as t() he almost unnidic cable loom tins hif.;hci land 
the ( ountry slojas down to tlu' sea s()uth-eastw<ii d 
and soi.lh-westwai d to the deltas, avIkmc thi' smf<i« e 
of the land is ]>! ac tic.ill^ level \Mih the sm fa( e of 
the .sea 'the whoh' jilain, and with it mm h of the 
ea‘^L(,'rn coast lands, is made uj) of soil earned down 
fiom the Himalavas and de, posited by the rivers. 
Here, ap;ain, the surface of the land is but little 
aboN'c that if the riveis and tlu' level of the undei- 
ground watei, so that wells irmumeiable aic sunk 
for crrigation ’lorposes in the Gaiif^cs basin, the 
number in the land between the (jogra and tlie 
Ganges being so great as to pieehide the neressity 
for irngation canals. The lower Brahmaputia 
valley may, in one sense, be considered as an 
extension of this plain, although the Khassia Hills 
naiiow' it very muuh . 

In Burma tin* moiiiita”! ranges run north and 
south, with the gieat rivers Iraw'adi and Saluen m 
the valleys between them The chief lowdand areas 
are the deltas of these rivers -the Ira /adi having 
the larger — and the ])lp,Mis above them There is 
also a very narrow coastal plain m parts. 


Baluchistan is ])ait of the Iran plateau, of which 
Bersui and Afghanistan occupy the reimumng part, 
and lies much luglus than the adjoining jilain of Sind. 

The ('oasts. Allhougli it has smh a long coast 
line, India is vi'cy poo' ly supj)hcd with harboms. 
The finest harbour in tlu' ( ountry, that of Bombay, 
IS foirned by a small gioup'^of isk nds, of which 
Bombay Island and Salsette are tlu“ laigcst Along 
^hc d has of the laiger rivers the shore's are low and 
mat shy. Karaihi, ilthough tlie jioit of the Indus 
basin, IS built well to the wa-st of the delta Behind 
the jicninsula of Cutch is the gicat salt marsh 
known as the Kami On the wa-stein coast, south 
of Caluut, IS a system of backwater^', shallow, but 
suitable for small ciaft to take t-xUg„e lu at the 
height of the monsoon On the corresponding part 
of the cast»*rn coast is the shallow Balk Strait, 
aci )ss which a ch.un ol islands and .sandbanks 
make the building of a railway bridge to Ceylon a 
possibility in tiu' future The deepest jiassage 
thromdi ihis is the Paumban Passage, which is 
suitable for ( ousting vessels, while ocean ships have 
to pa.ss right round Ceylon. 

From Bombay southward to Goa is thu KonKan 
Coast , south of this is tlie Malabar Coast. On 
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the east, Madras is on the Coromandel* 

From the mouth of the Kistna to the minith ot the 
Mabanadi is the Golconda Coast, and bevonii this 
the Orissa Coast, strctc hini' as far as th<‘ thndi 
mouth of the Ganges 'llu»(oast lainls of the d<‘lta 
are kncjwfi as the Sanderbund'i 

Communication. Of the nvers of Imiia, tile oiilv 
one that*atfords coniiniinn ation for an\ «,onM(l(>i- 
able distance is tlie Iirahma{)iilra. on whnh 
steamers asconil as high .is Dibrugaih. the boats 
that at one time ran on the Indus h.i\ 11114 now been 
discontmuc<l. Despite its si/e, tlie (.anges h.is no 
great through tiatlic upon it , but in its \ .ilkv is 
the closest network of railways In tin- Do tan 
the general east and west he of the n\ti \alle\s 
makes the buikhng of a 1101 Ih <ind south lailwav 
in^iossible I he tot.il length of line ui tin* whole 
empire {i e , including Jfui nia and bahu liist.iii) e. 
over dl ,(100 niih s ( )M his, ovi 1 ‘J f,0(MI ai i ow lu d l'\ 
t lie (iovei nnuTit (>1 India 

Most of tlie Indian lailw-avs aie of st.uidaol gauge 
-S It (■) in Altei this ( onies th( nutu g.iug* 
dft in. r-ihu ID' in the h'ss popnl.ited p.n Is o) tlu 
<eiitral Dm can, Kajpiitana and Gujeiat, .ind .dong 
the foot of Ih^ Hiinahu.is in the (uin'es |..oin 
Speual gaug(*s of 2 ft and 2 ft 0 in ,u< in use ioi 
short stietclies of line thionghont tlu^ < onn(r\ 

loom Honiba\ tlu' i.ulwav < limbs up (o ilu- 
Dcsx.in by a pass 1,000 ft abo\e tlu' ^e.i, lu > es 
sitating the (‘mplo\ment of ni.inv /ig/.igs .md 
reversing st.dioiis As soon .as the t.dtlel.iml is 
leached, one bramh goi's noi t h-east w.ii d to \llaha- 
bad and CaK iitt.i, and anothei south wtdw.ud to 
Madias At (jo.i .i metie ga.igi Inn' asM nds tlu' 
•[datcsiu Tk'hind ('aln ut is ,i \<'i y hav p.iss, t!u(»iudi 
which mils a line to M.adi.is Idoin Madt.is to 
Cali'utta the line follows the ( oast Idoin the hue 
whnh runs pai.illel watli tin' Indus aie iinpoit.ini 
stiategn biamlies, one going to Hin Ida, .it the 
mouth of the Dolan P.iss and theothei to I’esh.iwui, 
at the mouth of the J\h\l)ei 

The Gre.it 'hunk Road, lioin ('.ihutta to 
Peshawur, is now used onl^y lo< .ill\ ■ iin ( the 
I Nteiision of the 1 ailwa\ s 

Climate, dlie (lunate of Indi.i dt p- mis laigeR 
cm the monsoons '1 hese .11 c' winds \^ hn h blow 
regul.ail) fiom tin south-w'est fiom •M.iv 1dl 
Oi tober, and from the noitli <.'st from \(n(mbeT^ 
to Febiuaiy 1 he south-west •iiionsoon, roinin*}; 
from the (Mean, bungs lain to tlu whole counti/. 
except that p.irt atound M.idias, whnh is po* 
1C( ted bv the lulls Ix'hiihl it '1 he w'lin'waid sidi s 
(jf the Western^ Gh.it't tin liimal.u .is, .ind 'illnt 
mountains KX'eive the most < oi>ioim dowaip ui. 
while, in the Deccan p#i tn iilai ly, llie (ounti, n 
the lee of the, imAmtains lias aiLuineit.un r.inif.ill 
and j'leriodn. f. mimes din- luf'tlneast mons'ion, 

blowing f(jr the most p-ai t over tin' 1 uni, i-. ( ool .uni 
dry, the only pai t of Indi i h.iving r.im tin u h* ing 
the soiit*i-east 1 he liot season is betwu , 1 ilu two 
mof^ooq^in .ind April, so tha' lu three 

principal sea.^ons ate the liot, the ram au'l the 
cool With a lango of 3U‘l*of l.ttitude, t'nre n, 'd 
(.oursc, a ma 'ked ditfcreine m tiie (h g. ee#of 
^or cold in the north and soulli , win i dn lamf.dl 
varies from the almijst dcsei t Ronditio' • (-1 tin- 
lower Indus valley and Ivajjnilana to ih--;'' of the 
Khassia Hills in Assam, wdieie»thc aunu i. >wvi) 
pour of about GOO is grVvter th.m y ^mv oti • ; 
part of thi^' w'orld 

Agricultural Products. On the westom l o.ist of 
tlif* peninsula and on the westein slopes of ly ma, 


the most irnpoitant timber is the teoJi In tlw 
Him.d.i\an legion the <hovl.\r, kiinl of ( eil.ii , is 
plentiful, and m tha mtervenftig, aie.i the sal 1 ha 
b.iinboo, (if gie.it l(Hal mipoil.iiue glows almost 
e\(‘M wheie. .uul s( vi-i.il \aii< In , of pai ill .111 found 
along the westMU (o.ot la ihe d, H.i of the l..mges- 
Di.ihiiiaputi.i, and m tin dl^Iln t . .dong tin loot ot 
tin Hmud.u.i .ue (K ms( wM luiigh s , •iv inle the 
foU'.ts ig X^s.im .III UKK open Ihe most 
mipiut.ud 141. i.s], unis .ue ui the W(M of (he 
1‘uiii.d) .md on tin ,e sto. k i. using is ,i h'.idlug 
0( ( iip.itiou 

Of the .lu’in ultui.il piodiut', the mod wnhlv 
gi'wvn .111 OilsK.is, mill,! uni puis(', the two 
l.itti 1 loiining the st ipli (ooil o( a huge p.u t of the 
}>o](iil.i(ion J he piiinip.il oil (tdi .ue: hms('e(|. 
nuisi.ii (I, i astoi , i ijK , .md s-'s,mu , tin twonniletv 
most l.u g( Iv giown .ue gie.it inilh i (p .0 i .md spiked 
inilht {I'ajra) Ihe ihnkp(a (,’med i. lln‘ ino't 
iinpoi t.mt 111 the pnl'n s < uln i lo(.d i i op . .u e sugni , 
in(' wheat. (( i, (oli(<, and (oh.uto I In- » hu f 
mdnstii.il pi, lilts ,u< (ottoii pitn. .md indigo Ot 
<Imi ;s, ojjium is (in- most piolitibh i i op 

( .me singu is (-i \ < \ti nsu i p rh iw n, but 

d(/( s ind ( iil( i 111 in h mt<< ( oiimn i ( > , .is 1 1 n bulk of 

the Mop M fo. holm ( oiisuinpliou I In .imouiit 
pi 0(1 m ( <1 b( mg insulin n nt, some li.i - to b( inipoi 1<'<1 

I In pi im tp.d .u ('.IS .11 ' 11. 1 1 n' m >1 1 In 1 11 h.df > il I he 

(oiuilis, wheie Agi I, Inng.ii, ttiidli the i'lUij.ib, 
.uid l.ed(in Ih'iig.d .u( tin l.ug(st ; ’ n ( i . In 
tin loiillnin p.u t ot tin < oun \', ‘■i.igu i'> m.ide 
fiom tin D.ilmi i.i .uni otin 1 p.dim, 

I\iit Ml houj'li some up] uni 01 hdiini m g"'wn, 
whnh do( not l(■(|ml(■ iiimition hlo the lowl.iinl 
\ .11 n t \ , t in l.d (( I IS h^ l.u I he inoi e 1 inpoi 1 .111 1 1 l op 
''im ( it mimt bt pl.uit( d win le w il< 1 t" .1 ( olisnli 1 
.itm- (hpth i.ui b' .ill(M\(d to ( o\ ( i the Inlds .ll 
j).iitnnl.u st.u;(s m its yiowlli, *li( .u#.!'-. wlnu' it 
( ,ui lx piodii.''! .U(' (oiilund to tin low Ivmg lields 
.it • In si(h s ol '-J I ( .mis, .11 id In in e mod .ibiiiid.int ly 
in t In d( Ita l.i.nds ol t In ( .i-l , w In 1 ( I w o ( 1 ops .11 e 
g( in I, illy ((bt.mn'il m tin \( .u. smin turn , tiom tin' 

s. mn iK'ld 1 )< pit( this limU.itioii, hoW(V(i, iinne 

l. iinl is uinlc I 1 n * tli.iii .uiv (din 1 ( O'p^ I'x ng.d h.M 

tin l.iiiusl .iK.i mnl'i ine,^,in .Kie.if" lx mg 
( (|U.il to moll' tin;! th.it ot .ill tin otlni M.iti s 
(og» tln'i Altir th('.(' < onn' Madi.e\ thy I m 1 (‘d 
IdiiviiiMs, lh(' (.eiiti.il I’loMrif^'s, (\ss.irn, ,ui(l 
Domb.iy • 

( ,,lti n ( oltoii IS .1 pl.mt whnh glow- b( st m 
v,ul, 1 1 , i| ,i( ,d i(i;n'’is, or withm the tiopns in tin* 
moK' I U v.itid K gioiis, so th.d in linh.i the pi'iin ip.il 
C((lton .ue.is ,U'‘* on the Ingli tiopn.d De((.ui, 
espci.illy 111 Kh.iinli .h, Ih'.u, .uni W.u-lh.t, uid 
tin lowl.iinb. "f tin Indus .md the ( i.uig' . Imbjn 
(ott()n Is not ) Miif.ilih' .1. Ann'in.m (tdton for 

m. aiiuinliiK by m.i'himiy, h.niiig lx ( n piodmed 

t, ,i , ( 11! Ill M s U) nipple t in- ll. uni world m' .it home, 

Pul uith tin iinK.meof m.n him , \ m thcioimtiy 
,i moK o( sii.ible (pi.ilitv’ IS lx irig .lu-jj- I at Uoni'b.iy 
m tin' I.irgist po d.n ( r. follow i d*( lose ly by tlv mm h 
sm.illi*! jxoMm- -^bxi.u ratin' otlni provinces, 
M.idi 1., (In (''iiti.d I’lovimes, ami Agra ajjyJ the* 
I'uni.iD -III 1 ’<<( t 1 ipoit.mt 

\lfrdl 1. a wmid in-p > indi.i, being howm m 
(sl'^lxT ami Novcmbii, .unjr^l|xd m Imbrnary 
am’ M.itili, .md m gio^m most larg('lv «ii the 
I ,i',.ls iioith of tin- ! the |(jwlands still 

fuM.n'i noitli ' 'I In Jdinj.ib piodmcs inoia than 
oin thud of*t!n lot.iT cio]. *and Agra and Dudh 
al- ut a ipiarter Of that gnjrvm m the uplands, the 
('.dial Ihcdunes suj>piy two-thirds and Jiomliay 
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m^arly the whole of the rcm£(5[ning third. Karachi, 
which has the advantage of being the nearest port 
to Britain, liandles most of the export. 

Tea, which requires copious rainfall without the 
actual flooding of the fields, is grown on the hill 
slopes of Assam, where the rainfall is high and the 
character of the ground such as quickly to dram off 
flood watdi. Two-thirds of the total area under tea 
is in this provim c, nearly all the remainder being 
produced in Bengal. A little is grown in the Punjab, 
in Agra, and in Madras 

Indigo, of which India furnishes the United 
Kingdom with its largest supplies, is grown chiefly 
in Bengal and Madras, and to a less extent in the 
ITnijab, the United Piovmces, and Sindh. 

Tobacco IS raised in Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the 
Punjab, and the United Provinces. 

Opium is supjdicd chiefly by the district of Bchar, 
in the Ganges basin. 

Jute, which quickly impoverishes a .sod, flouiishes 
in the low Ganges-lirahrnaputia delta, where 
periodic ihiotls leave a fresh dcjiosit of sod when 
they retire 

Coffee IS grown in the uplands of Madras and in the 
small mountainous province of Cooig, an enclave of 
Mysore. 

Mineral Products. Until recently the mineral 
wealth of the country wa.s but little used, in pro- 
portior^ that is, to the size of the population, and 
metals wei woi ked on the smallest scale, a jiorlable 
furnace and a blow pipe being the chief .stock-in- 
trade of the smiths Western methods of pioduc- 
tion, however, are now rapidly extending, esjiccially 
in the iron industry. 

Coal The largest coalfield of India is in Bengal, 
to the west of the Hugh, the principal centres being 
Raniganj, Giridhi, and Barakhar. Other fields are 
in the hilly « Duntry, between Jobidpur and Nagpur, 
and along the lower course of the Godaveri, A 
small amount is also obtained fioyi As.sam. 

Iron Iron ore is found in larger or smaller 
quantities throughout the country, but smelting 
on a laige scale is hampered by the inconvenient 
location of ^the dejio.sits of liniestone wdiich is 
required rs a flux, /'here is evidence, however, that 
the industry will develop lapidly in the near future. 
Large dei)Osits of iich ore can be quarried ftom the 
hill sides near Sa'em to the south of the Deccan, 
but the absence of coal anb limestone renders them 
of little actual value. The largest iron works in the 
country are at Barakhar, where the local sujiplies 
of coal and iron can be used in conjunction with the 
limestone found in the region to tlie south. 

Gold IS found in the south of Mysore and in the 
east) near Kolar. 

Manganese is a mineral of increa.sing impcutance 
The principal centres are at Nagpur and Viziana- 
gram, in Madras. 

2'tn ore is also obtained 

Copper IS fovnd principally along the foot of the 
Himalayas, west of Darjiling. 

Petroleum is obtained chiefly 'in Burma, but ahso 
in As‘='’m The consumption of petroleum in India 
has enormously increased, there being a great rise 
in both the amount produced and the amount 
imported. * ^ , 

Ot|ic: Minerals. Saltpetre, of which there are 
extensive dej-iosits at Bi^har, in the Ganges valley, 
is now little woiked on account of the competition 
of the Chilian product 

Salt is mined in thc< Salt Range of the Punjab, 
and obtained from the evaporation - of salt water 


around the coast and the edges of the Rann of 
Catch and other regions of salt marsh. 

Mtca, in small quantities, is found in Bengal. 

Animals. The animals of economic importance 
are cattle, principally tht humped variety used for 
draught and farm purposes : the sheep and the 
horse The number of cattle is 91,000,000 ; of sheep, 
18,000,000; and horses, 1,300,000. 

The sheep is kept chiefly for its wool, which enters 
largely info commerce, over 43,000^000 lbs. being 
cxjiortcd annually, of which nearly 42,000,000 lbs. 
come to the United Kingdom. 

Elephants, whose numbers are recruited from the 
wild herds, are emjiloyed largely for military 
transport. Large areas of forest arc reserved for 
the nerds, which are caiefully protected from 
indiscriminate destruction. 

Kites, adjutants, and other birds, and, in some 
places, jackals, are tolerated for their scavenging 
propensities. Of harmful animals, tigers, panthers, 
and snakes are the most destructive both to men 
and to farm animals. 

The People, Languages, and Religions. As India 
IS such a ( omjiact country on the map, it is some- 
times lost sight of that it has not Oiie people, with 
one language and one religion, but a complex of 
many difleicnt races and languages, and with every 
form of religion from the lowest to the highest ; 
yet when it is pointed out that there are as many 
peo()Ie in India as in the whole of the New World, 
with Aftua added, the fact is not so striking. The 
boundaries of provinces and States have little 
relation to any of these ; and, although languages 
are to some extent regional, people of diverse race 
and religion live in the closest ( on tact, a fact which*-' 
accentuates rather than diminishes the barriers 
between tliem d'hc (liffcrences whu.h exist are duo 
largely to the number of invasions of the country 
that have occuiied since jirchistoric times. One 
caiLse of those invasuins was the fact that it was 
but seldom that the whole lountry could be brought 
umlcr tlie sway of one ruler, and the quarrels 
between the States bciamo the opjiortunity of the 
invader. It was by taking advantage of such 
quarrels tliat the British in the first case gained a 
firm hold 

I'he ndiiiber of languages spokiui in India totals 
220 Tlu;y fall into lour prmcqnil classes . (1) the 
Indo-Eurojxan (.\ivan), 233,000,000; (2) the 

Diacida, 37,000,000; (3) Iho Andhia, 24,000,000; 
and (4) the Tibuto-Biirnian, 11,000,000 

Ol the piincipal laii't.uages, the following are each 
spoken by more than 10, 000- 000 of people : Hindu 
(82,000,000) , Bengali (48.000,000) ; Telugu or 
Andhia (24,000,000) , Mat athi (20,000,000) ; Pan- 
' jabi‘( 13.000,000) , Tamil (18,000*000) , Rajasthani 
(14,000,000) ; WeMcrn Hindi (14,000,000) ; Hana- 
rcso (10,000,000) , Gujarati (10,000,000) ; Oriya 
( 10 , 000 , 000 ) 

English IS .spoken by rather more than 250,000. 

The principal religions are : (218 300,000) ; 

Mahommedans (6(3.000,000) , Buddhistc.(l 1 ,000,600); 
Cluistians (4,000,000);- Sikhs (3,000,000); Jams 
(1.2f0,(i00). Of the Christians, [wo-thirds belong 
to the Province of Madras, where at one time 
Portuguese missio<iaries laboured. 

There , are 21,000 Jews, chiefly in Goa, and 
100. €00 Parsis scattered throughout the country, 
and to a laj^ge extent controll^mg its commerce. 

Occupations. Agriculture has alwayp been, the 
leading occupation .n India, and even now two- 
thirds of the people are directly dependent -pon 
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the soil. The following hst gives in millions the 
numbers in the principal occupations : Agriculture 
( 192 ) ; general labour (18) ; food, drink, etc (17) . 
textile industries (1 1) : professions (5) , comrneico (4)* 

Commerce. Impofts. The jumcipal imports by 
sea are mainly from the United Kingdom lyy far 
the mosj important item is cotton goods i hen 
come sugar, railway material, macluneiy, non, steel, 
hardware, and woollen goods 

The pnncipzfl import by land is gr.un, and the 
chief country traded with Nepal 

Exports. The pniuipal exports by sea aie lan 
cotton and cotton in various stagt s of mamifaiture, 
raw ]ute and ]ute goods, nee, hides, seeds, tia. 
and opium. These are sent mainly to the United 
Kingdom and the I^ritish Possessions geinialU. 
esipecially Hong-Kong, Ceylon, and the Miaits Setth'- 
ments, the leading foicign countries being Germany 
and the United States 

The exports by land, chiefly to N<‘pal and 
Afghanistan, comprise most largely Inn opt an 
cottons. 

Divisions and Comniorciai (Viitros. DlILHl was 
proclaimed tlu.^ cajiital oi India in 1911, and was 
constituted a province in the lolloumg \’( ai It 
suffers in comparison with Calcutta with i<gaid 
to sea coinmumcat ion, l)ut this is count (m bahiiu e<l 
by its more central ])Ositioii and llu' com esnon to 
native sentiment Aluady, as the natui.d c<nti< 
of the railways of noitliern India, it has b((.oiii» 
a large market for the pioduct* of tlu' gnsilc i jtait 
of fridus-Ganges plain, a tact that will undoubl i dlv 
be emphasised by its being the S( at oi gov( innn nt 
^nie native mdusliies include muslms .md otlni 
fine textiles, fine gold and silver woik, wood-cai \ ing 
and pottery It is also (hwu'Iopmg textih' ami 
other industiies on Imrojasin lines 'I he popniat ion 
of Delhi city is 229,000 

BENGAL comprises tlie deltas and lowei basins 
ol the Gange.s and J3i ahma|)uti,i lln soil is 
very fertile, and enormous quantities of luc aie 
grown, the area under that ciop being e(inal to 
nearly half the total area in the Unijme (.)ther 
impoitant crops are oil seeds, peas, wheat, tea, 
indigo, and tolDacco. 

Calcutta (1,222,313) became tlie ca|)itai^)l Ihitish 
India in 1773, and remained sm h until it was supn- 
seded by Delhi in 1911 It stands on the ( a dn n 
bank of the Hugh, the lai gest of ifie distributai n s of 
the Ganges. Its docks, the l<irg<'st of wlmJi .ee 
below the city at Kidr^pui, extend for 10 mihs, 
and theie is accommodation for vi'ssels di awing 
34 ft dlic •distam e born Lomlon is about 
8,000 miles Ihe principal exports arc jute, < otton. 
rrce, wheait, and o^iutn * and the pnmrj^al im|>orts , 
coal, iron aid 8thcr metals, liaid|mre, cotton goods, 
and other textiles 

Dacca (109,000) is a town once laimms ff)i 
hand-made fabrics, but now' meieh .i local < < ntie 

Chittagong, ’vhicli is older than Ca'''i'‘a, i'^ 
con^erm^Pwit^PNf^.' shipment of inie, uc< .i ' ' t^.i 

THE UNITED PROVINClcS OF At.o'A AND 
OUDH lie betwei 11 the jffrnna on the '.edh ami 
the Himalayas cfi the nf)itb, and arc traM^-.«^ 

•tlie Ganges and several of its iarge* li ibutai n . 
Irrigation is earned on to such an cxti rt that th"' 
size of these rivers is greatly dimmisln d • e o', 
the most extensively grown* lop.^nit. < or^im u lall' , 
wheat ys the most*impoit^nt I'liete i»io\in(.j 
contain ttlc richest wheat mowing count iv m 
India, lind J;hc natural fmtilny has been gi ■ -tU 
in^^ased by the splendid •irii'atiou woiks. lie 


# 

sugar cane is cultivated, especially ii#the noitfl. 
and a large area is undci cotton 

A llahafnid (172,000), llu' chul city ol Agia, is the 
capital oi the pio\ inci ^ 

/ til ktu'W (200. 000), in .spite of its '■i.^c, is of little 
more than loi al importame It has, liowe\er, con- 
sideiabh* textile and met.il work industries, 
r.uiu'il out 1)\ liand lusiully, howe\ei, lartoius 
on Wistmn lims h.i\e been icl.iblished loi the 
inaiuitai ( uro ot non and ji.qK i ll is tin rhnf 
city ol Gmlh 

Linmres (204,000), with lu.inuiiu 1 nn s ol silk, 
gohl, and Gi“t m.in sil\n i^-oods. ime^ its iinpoitame 
lai gt 1\ to the t.n t ol Im lU).; t lu ( ( nti e I'l Hi .ihiiuinsin 
Cawnpoie (179,000), on the ('..ingi's, has lai ge 
cotton and leath(*r industins oig. mist'd to an 
imit'.ising exOnt on \\’<sttin lines 

/i'pa (I8S,000) and Mutut (ll(>,00(t) ait' atmaig 
the towns whose inijtoi l.im «' h.is lui i east d with the 
development of i.ulw'a\s 

Shahjuhafipur (72,000), m thesugai owing area, 
III the iioi th, IS int( lestcti m the inanufai Ini t>f that 
pi odiu t 

MoKidahad (81,000) the ti.ide (iiiln' o! the 
sill I (iiimimg distiut, is '.innlailc tinpliw'd 

luitiillv (129,000) IS oiK ol the iiiaia towns in 
the G.inges valley that owe an imrcisul lot al 
mipoit.iiue to tlie iailwa\' H-. hathiij; imiiistiy is 
tilt* inannfat tun* ot Iniintnie 

1111': NOR I II Wl'SI I'KdNlllcK AvOVINtTc 
( oiiijiiist s fivt Piilnh tlistiHls am! .tl t) the tiibal 
.Lieas whit h siiitch noilhwaid .md \m*1w.ui 1 
tow.uds .Mgh.irist .m Mm h ol th' piovimt is 
niountainou'' and b.uitn, tspttialls in the tiib.il 
at ( as, though in t lir P>i it ish disl i it t is mm h It 1 1 ile 
sol', on whkli win at , bailtN, niai/t , and niillel are 
gitiwn 

J'(Ai(iUiir (98 000), is tin' In .idtpiafl i i of th'' 
('tan 'iiissitnn i It is t lu< tl\ i i.ipoi I .mt .m .iinili! ai v 
station, a', it \oinin<m<is tin' load 11iiong,h tin' 
Khvix't Pass ‘ 

I HIv PCNJ \P> IS natuially the land ol the fi\e 
ii\eis, t c . the lutlm, ami its four gi< at ti ibntaiic.s 
'Ihe sonlluin jtortion o! th^jaovii#' m in the 
legion of low i.unbdl, so that iWgat ion is*n t es'^ai y 
loi <igiKuitnti‘ \\*lni' this i, m.t t .u i n d out .u e 
esttinave giasslamis, ami on tinst si ot k i aising 
IS ,111 ini|)oi t.uit 'Htiipat^in Ro^li s.dt isoltlamd 
1 1 enn 1 he S.dt K.inge 1 In' ja ov mt t has moi e 1 han 
a thirtl of llie (Uliie .unage nnd< i win .it ni thi' 
lonntiv ami a c oimiil' i.ibit .uia iint!' i olton 
Siig.u 1 an iinpoik.iut t I oj), .iml nm b,ii Jt \', iiiai/e, 
cotton, In inp, tea, oil 'a t tis. mdij’,o, ami tob.uto 
.11 ( also gi own 

* lln town .iml 'an i unndin;, ana ot })tlhi wrie 
St paiat ' ll li'xn Mn Pmij.d) m 1912 

] ahoyr (229,000; n. tin tapital ol tin Punjab, bill 
tluniig ,..Li'l»t)l tin mar Simla i- tin Inadqnaiters 
ot g< AS ’ lar nt , • 

sA yyiT it ttif si^ * trxtilc 

manujm t ui ( s, im lyding the m.ikiiig of shawl-) It 
cont.iins Iht C’aildt d lemi'le, the ])iimi])al centre 
of tilt' '^'ikh rt'In n .n 

Multan (99, ( is the natural conlrt of the 
Piiii|al), iinpoMing a%i ^ manufa* t ured 

giK ll oin I )i ibtin. .irnl ' mb ^ mg the siigai o^toii, 
vGi. it, indigo, and vool ot tlnj sniioi#iding 
I) 1 ,. ' ' ' )Ui hood 

• R'jMP.AY* Admiiustrali vt'ly, Jktrnbay includes 
tin I’KSidemy, '•'imi and Acfl'n 

Sind Inrs in tin* diiest paPf of tht* coiiiitiy, where 
the cxtrcmim* of temperature arc greatest, and 
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<fKriculUiit4clepen(ls entirely on the waters of the 
Indus 

The Presidency of Bombay comprises the low, 
fertile peninsula of Kathiawar, a larf'c part of the 
Deccan, and the nariow Konkan < oast In the 
Dec( an are a nuinb«u' of native States Here, too, 
on account of the protection from the S uth-vest 
Monsoon, afforded by the Western Ghats, is the region 
of the iiiu('itain rainfall and consequent peiiodic 
binnncs The punfipal ciop is cotton, which is 
in.innl.K t iiK'd in the nunnious tactoiu's in the 
iK ighboin hood of Bombay citv, Arinedabad, and 
Khandesh Dt'cc.in heiiq) is ol gieat importance. 

Bombay (979,000), on the island of Bombay, 
whu h with Salsette Island protects the harbour, 
is about 0,250 miles tiom London It exports 
piiruipally cotton, opium, coffee, wheat, and seeds. 
Us impoits are mainly coal, metals, and manu- 
fai lured goods, haidwate, mai hmery, cottons, and 
other textiles it Icis large (.ottoii mills, enqiloying 
in all about 130,000 workers Its impoitaiice has 
been increased by tlu* (onstiiution of a railway up 
the steep fai e of the Western Ghats to tlu' Dcc( an, 
a feature of which is the leveising stations nei essaty 
to surmount the siwere giadients 

Ahmi’dabad (216,000), in Gujeiat, is largely 
interested in the cotton trade*, marketing the law 
piodui t and inamifai luring It .ilso manufa* lures 
silk good^. It IS a military station and railway 
centie 

Surat (115,000), c)n the lower Tapti, has given 
place to Bombay as the chief port on the west 
coast, the anchorage at its mouth being unsafe 
during the south-west monsoon Its jinncipal 
industries are the preparation of me and ( otton 
foi expoil 

Poona (1^9,000) is the seat of the government of 
Ikimbay during the lainy season. It has cotton 
and paper nulls 

Karachi (152,000), to the west Of the mouth of 
the Indus, is about 6,200 miles fioin Loudon. It 
expot ts the produce of the Indus valley : grain 
seeds aiul ( otton. the giain tcade showing <tn 
im rease ^wit'll the yq^tension ot iiiigation areas in 
the tiller paits of Hie Indus valley The piintipal 
impoits aie : Coal, mat hinery, .ind timlx'i Dining 
the monsoon, s^qis (hawing more than 26 ft. 
cannot enter its luirbom , 

Sholopar (61,000) is an impoitant trade centre 
and has largt* cotton mills 

Tll'i CENTRAL PKO\TNCh:S oa upy the hilly 
(ounlry in the not th-eastei n p«r t of the Deccan. 
Beiar, permanently h-ased to the Biilish Govein- 
nU'pt, attached to the Central Biovinces lor 
adnunist lative puiposi's dht*ie ate consideiable 
tiacts oL viigin foiest, and the jiopulation is found 
chiefly in the lertile nver valleys, m the lower paits 
of which nee is the i>iincipal croji Wheat and 
otlx'i cereals ly-e growm higlu'r, and then* is a laige 
acreage undei cotton and oil steds 

Nagpur (101,000), in the middle of a fertilp plain 
where the orange is an important crop, is a local 
mai-Kct, with increasing cotton manufactures. 

Jubbulpore (101.000). on the Naiabada, although 
a lailway centre, < s local importance only. 

MAP HAS occupied th^‘ southern portion of the 
IndhOi peninsula. It is olhcially styled Fort. St 
George On the \G‘st" is the nanow Malabar 
Coast plain, backed ^by high mountmns , and on 
tin* east the nuich wi^ei plains ot the Cotomandcl 
and Golconda Coasts, with the deltas of the 
Cauven, Kistna, and Godaveri. Between the 


« 

Nilgin Hills, forming the southern extremity of the 
Deccan and the Cardamon Hills further south, is 
the depression of Palghat, through which runs the 
rail and road connecting the opposite coasts. 
MiHct is the most extensively grown crop m the 
ujilands, and rice in the lowlands, the lowlands on 
the east being well supplied with waters Jrom the 
great livers, and those on the west by the south- 
west monsoon Tea and coi oanut palms are grown 
also on the east and tolTee m the fiplands Other 
important crops are coUon, oil seeds, indigo, coffei* 
and cinchona, 'llu* lainy s('ason on the south-east 
IS dining the wuntei 

Madras (519,000), on the cast coast, is about 
7,500 miles from London, and has no natural 
harbour, a fat t that prevents it receiving such a 
large share of the trade of its province, as is lilie 
cas(‘ with P>ombay and Cakaitta There is now a 
harboui of about 200 acres, but all goods have to 
be lightered. Tlie jinnciiial expoits aie cotton, 
sugar, indigo, iicc, and coc oanut oil , and the 
iiiifiorts hanlware and manufactured goods generally 

Calicut (78,000) w’as the landing-place of Vasco 
d.L (»ama, and so the liist port tcyrc.any on trade 
with Europe, a trade which still survives, coffee 
and timber being exported. 

Salem (59,000) has extensive non deposits, which 
are at pre.sent cjf little value, owing to the absence 
of fuel Exjieiiments are being made, however, to 
cany the oic noithwards to the Orissa region, 
wheie coal and limestone are moic readily available. 

Madura (134,000) and Trichinopoly (122,000) arc 
of local iinpoitance only 

I'he 1 acLudive Islands (10,000), foim part o^j 
Madr«is loi admmisliative juirposes 

ASSAM is the valk'y of the Biahmaputi a, between 
the Himalayas on the noith and the Khassia and 
Naga Hills on the south 'ihe lainfall in the former 
IS the highest in the world 'Ihe aiea under nee is 
large in c ompanson with the size of the province, 
but the most irnpoitant caoj) (ommeicially is tea, 
of which Assam sup]4ics the bulk of the Indian 
output 

Shillong (14,000) is the administrative centre 

Darjiling (17,000) is the centre of the tea area. 

BUKM,/\ IS a mountainous country through which 
from noith to south, run deep valleys, the largest 
of whi( h are occ^ujiied by the Irawach and the 
Salwin The northern jiart is known as Upper 
Burma '1 he soiithcTn poi tion, called Lowei Burma, 
includes the deltas (,4 tlgi two great rivers, the 
narrow Aiakan coast ])lain adioimng Bengal, and 
the Tenasserim coast plain in the >lalay Peninsula. 
In the Iqiper Jhirma, milli.‘t is the most important 
ccrcv.ll, although a large amount of rice is grown. 
In Lower Burmaij enormous (piantfaes of rice are 
grown for export. The forests on the mountain 
slopes yield valuable Umber, teak being a leading 
expc:)rt Petroleum is also obtained. 

Rangoon (293,000), to the east of the de'ita of the 
Irawadi, 8,000 miles from Lonc?tA,'f}ccbirimodates 
vessels drawing 21 ft and is increasing rapidly 
in importance. Ihe principal exports are rice, 
pv.tfoleum, and teak. 

Mandalay (138^^00), on the Irawadi, is the mos< 
important town in Upper Burma, and is connected 
by rail with Rap goon, along the valley of the 
Sittaung,^ which runs midway between the two 
larger valleys. It is the ceAire of a com:^erable 
nver traffic. 

Moulmien, at the mouth of the Safwin, exports 
largely teak and r’ce. < 
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BALUCHISTAN, a barren and sj^arscly jx^pu- 
lated country, is held solely for military i>uV|>o;,es 
Khabat (15,000) is the principal native town 
Quetta (34,000), the military centie, is connected 
with India by rail through the Dolan Pass, aiu! has 
consequently risen in importance ,as a trade cenlie. 

BIHi^R ^ND ORISSA, a ])ro\mce i t)nst it ou-d 
in 1912, has a climate similar to that oi Bengal 
Rice IS the juincipal croj>, Patna leing the centi- 
of the gieat tice-gi owing auas Win at , l>aih\, 
oil seeds, tobacco, and sugai ,ut' also giown l h. 
chief mining industiw i-, coal 

J’ulm (130,000), on the ('.ang('s, oppo-^ite its 
junction with the Ciiindiik, is tin ((iiin oi th( 
agricult 111 al regions 

J^uri contains the famous slum,' ol luggeinaiit 
^THK ANDAMAN ISLANDS, in the Bay <>( 
Bengal, contain foiests of bamboo and x.iluable 
timber, as yet untout lied 

Port Blair, on a splendid harbour, is used as a 
penal settlement. 

IHL NICOBAR ISLANDS, fuitliei sout li, < xpoi t 
Jaige (juantities of toi oanut libn ami (opia 

A 1 M K P \ P \ is t lu Biitisli disiiut m 
Pa|])iitanu 

COOPCf IS a pioN'iiite on tin pl.itcaii oi the 
Western Olnits U is nottd loi its m.igiutK ( iit 

toi I'StS 

BiiLiJAX is a stat(‘ m the h,ast(in llmiala\as, 
bounded on tin noi tli-e.isl and iioi t li \\<'st b\ lilxt 
NIO^AL, altliougli an indepiunh nl kiiiKdom, 
m.untains Iriendly lelations with tin Indian 
<«o\ (M niinuit 

^ SIKKIM, a st.ite m tin- llimala\a^, is uinh i tin 
pi ot ('t t ion ol Ci eat Bi it am 

The Principal Niilivf Slates. KASIIMIK’ lusm the 
north among the Hiniala\<is '1 he most ini]>ortant 
part IS the \ ale of Kashmir, wlieii' (1 20,000) 

the cajiital, is situated Aginnltuic is the hading 
Occupation, although (he making of tfxtihs, 
including cashmere shawls and line metal woik, m 
e arned on in the cajiital 

'I'Hh: PAjPU'I'ANA srA'Fh'S '1 In se hc' suit- 
tc^red to the south-east ol the Indus, many <>t tin in 
in tile senu-aiid legion wlieie f.imiin s ai c‘ iie«nn iit 
3 he largest of them is B.XPODA, made up ot <i 
number of delaclied fiagments, with the' city of 
Baroda (99,000) as the capital 

H^'DIMMBAD IS the hugest fiatue Stale mtln 
Deccan, and, being almost wholly in (lie icgioii ol 
iiiK ei lam rainfall, is v ei^' )iabh‘ to famine' II i <!( la 
bad (501,000) is the c apii.il and only l.iig* town 
Coal IS bc'mg*raised ’in the- eastern pail the 
State in increasing (juaiitities, esjieciallv ni the ^ 
neighbourhood of Singatem. • ^ 

MYSORE •M>*soie oc ( upif s t^K south portion of 
the Dec(.an In its foiests wild (“lephanls til'oiiinl 
Gold IS mined and cotlce extc-nsuely giown 

Ban(^alore (189,000), occupying an (‘h'\'atecl and 
Iicalthy^positn^n, was the rajutal w'lic'i ' le Stale 
wa* unilP^ thiiyfctish 

Mysore (71,000) is the present capil.i. 

Mails to India are dc^jiatc lic'd e\ < i \ J-ndu 
evening the tiifie of liansit is to Bomlsiy ^oilfl» n 
«days, to Calcutta sixteen days.^o l\iridras Mxtc.n 
<lays, and to Rangoon cigldecir da\'s 

INDIA COUNCIL REMITTANCES. P h ut 

Government has ty niak<’«larg? ]>a\m<git. m the 
United Kingdom in*stcilmg^ on accougt of mtire^J 
oints debt, etc. This reverae is collected in silver 
rupees,* soipe of which hafe, hovvever, be 
’ eH^fe-nged for gold, in omelet ^that the inl-ie‘-t 


payment-^ shall be made On tlu'othci lland,.i lai^r 
number <»1 Itiumh men hauls h.ivt to make iviy- 
monts in India lu lupcvs loi the' . noiimms quanto 
ties ol lea pitc- (otii, et< , iiujx.ited (nan th.it \ast 

counti\ 1 lu li<di 1 ( ouuc il, w hu h is 1 ht' go\ 1 1 luug 
bod\ ol Imha, (heieic.ie oHei s . h w eek lot t, ml<M 
so many tu]>css p.uable m India , in o|^i(i winds, 
It sells Us iupc.es in liuli.i loi seven u;iis pa\alile 
luie thus pel loiiumg the luii. tion c*| bill biokc is so 
tai as lemut.imes b.tw.su Imhi and th. rmled 
Kltmdoui .ue ( eim , 111. d Rupee.. in sp.ikceolm 
kdvhs, a l.ikh being KMl.uoo I„ i,gnns ih, miuib.'i 
of lakhs Is Usii.lllv denoted 1 )V the liist .ouiMl.l, 
tollowcel 1 )\ two noughts, with a . omm.i .md (hen 
tlucc' noughts loi eA.imple, M l.ikhs We.uld be 
WI llte n .IS lollows : R , N.tio (H)() 

\ 1(1111 now ohsoleU Igp one 

wine h was loi iiumIn m un to mdu .ite .i diip wim h 
was engagf'd m the' I a ,t Imlt.in li.idt 

INDIAN COHN. OR MVI/L. I h. pn h,.. oi a 

spec les ot g.tass, the- /la nui]s, wimh is now giown 
piim ipalK 111 tlu' Cnile d St.Ue s ami .dong ilu' banks 
of the D.iniibe .Mai/-- nmks m \t to ii. e ni Us 
impoit.ime as <v cen-al, being inh m sl.tn h\ and 
fatty substances lioni the imal, < oi n lliMii or 
oswe'go is j»M paiecl \inong its othei piodai m ate 
pape I liom the- sti.iw, .md sui'.u, vim-gai, ami 
tieaelc! Iroin the gniss 1 he Hiilish \ain'l\’ is only 
useful as lodde I 

INDIAN INK. (Se e Ink ) 

INDDRl HHLIL (s . ( M>l K'liol I , |\'l I) III U ) 

INDM ATION, LETTER 01 .- (S.e Jimik or 

InIUc N I ION' ) 

INDHTMENT. I le W lilt ( n si ,i 1 ( Iiieiit ol t he' 
(iiiiiitial ( hat g< ol <haig(-. advamed ag,. mist .i 
piisoiii I at lln- ('enli.d ( iiiiiimd ( oiiit tin King’s 
R.iieli Divnioii ol tin lligli toiiit o|^|iisti((, tin 
I/. . Ol <_)uai 1 (i ''i--aon is |,m»wii iimh i this 
mum lln law on tin suhjt i t i . ( out .: i m 1 1 i ii t he 
pioxision-. ol Tin I mile t lie id ■> \( I , IhlS, winch 

piovnles lliat an imlielineut imna h. wiiltin eg 
piiiited <a paiiK wntl<n ami jiaitp pimled on 
p.ueliimnl Ol diftabli p.ijx i no* mon than twelve 
me he . inti h ss lliaii six i in li^Joiig , *m I* not mon 
111. in louile<n im in s noi hs^han twelve in' Ins 
wide A m.Lig.in <Tl ihiee im h' s to lx hit em tin 

hlt-haml side .iml d mon tli.ii^om' sin it ' iiseil 
111.' whoh Is to lx mad^iip m boe.k foi m 

111 its |npai.ition e oiiimon .d »l .n v lat lojis ami 
fig I in s niav l.< ii t d, and il is le. he < mlomt d with 
tin mom ol ,dl t }i w it m ss( s 1 o I x < ,iih d I .. i tin' 


mon 
gi am' 


pn V I ln•loI ' man is n (pn 
n um ol each w it m ss ( alh 
p.o I n nku IS no* op« n to ohi< e I nai. 
tin t olh -w I m' I' a m • 

* / III i\ I }ii; V /f P 

'( thiol ‘f g 

( iiuiih I 

nil < hai s 


1 to mil nil t he 
111 1 Ilian 111 ! ills 

111 . Il I', 'll ivy^ill 


( I 'HI 

Hu 

I 

imlie tjii 
mil in ally 


fiUlt, 


id 


d sii 

aim I 


^ea I ( 


nltol ( nniiiiol 
s lull/ al ^ j ^ 

> Ik #|(ai^'d III 1 fie same 
h'v 111 ' saim l.iets OI if 
d a a SI I n s ol oKene e s and 
ind t. hams may lx joimef**^ 

< I ' ( pm at ( Jell agi ajdi lor e ,icli 

, , .iinl tin ■>!(( ne ( - mint W d**.' iilx d in each nary 

lain^iage witliolU 1 < chMie||hi’^ s ^ 

4 I’.O'ieulais oi th ofieiie.' must follove^, also 
Il .lm,ir'\ l.'iiigmege am ft hi* V .ii ions e ount s niust 
I# i.nmlx'n*! e oiise c I4»tjvi h 

1 he <lo( ume id m 'pn stiee^i^Ts c.ilh d an imlu tment 


i ie 


in 'll 


' bi 


\cl bill It IS mole t((lnnc.dl> kmnvii as a 
ol Iiulutnuiit ” Wduii eousidered by Iho 
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gftind jury/T.rid a prima facie case made out, a true 
bill ) H returned and Ihe case goes before the 
common )ury. 

INDIGO. — A blue dye obtained by fermentation 
from the leaves of various plants, of which the chief 
IS the Isatis tinctona of Bengal, It is sold in the 
form of a/lark blue solid, anil owes its value as a 
dyeing agent to the presence of indigotin. It is 
still much used in England for dyeing woollen 
cloth and for calico printing, but the demand for 
the Indian article has fallen off tremendously since 
the introduction, towards the end of the nineteenth 
c entury, of artificial indigo, obtained from a coal- 
tar product, the latter being universally used in 
Germany and in most other countries. Various 
kinds of indigo are obtained from South and West 
Africa. Java, and Central America. 

INDIVIDUALISM. — The Individualist, like the 
Socialist, aims at the maximum amount of public 
good. He, too, regards sexiety as a co-operation of 
mutual service ; he differs from the Socialist only 
as to the means of attaining public welfare. The 
(luestion between him and the Socialist is, after 
all, one of the stomach : it is a cjuestion of how 
the greatest production of material goods is to be 
obtained, and how these goods, when in existence, 
shall be most i ighteously distributed. The Socialist 
affirms that these aims are best attained by regula- 
tion and combination ; his opponent prefers the 
method of freedom and competition. The Indi- 
vidualist upholds private property, because it is 
the most potent instrument for stimulating a man 
to work for his fellows, because, despite the notable 
and deplorable exceptions, mc/St fortunes have been 
made by ways that have conferred a far greater 
benefit on the community than their possessors 
have ever been able to obtain. " The single brain 
of James Watt is the greatest wage fund that has 
ever arisen in the world," and yet Watt made no 
inordinate fortune. The IndividiKuhst honours in 
their descendants the claims of tliostt who have so 
added to the public wealth that life is made easier 
for all. For he holds that the rK^Ji man, the great 
inventor, or 9 gaiuser, or initiator, has usually con- 
ferred orf society tiuich more than he gets from 
society ; and that the prior, the disinherited," 
often enough fails to pay his footing m the world 
He upholds landeli propet J.y and patents and copy- 
rights, because the investment of capital m what 
may be most profitable hues will only be secured 
when,^as a premium against possible loss, profits 
are a.ssured, either m perpetuity, or for a limited 
period. He upholds interest because he feels that 
opportunity of rcmuiuTali\ c investment is the 
givawest incentive to increjpcc and to economise 
public wealth. He supports the unresTricted choice 
of occupations and the freedom of contract, not 
merely because a free man is a higher moral being 
thap one whose whole life is regulated and pre- 
scribed for himV^ but because ^ certain rough justice 
proportions rewards to seivite. He desires that, 
though the law cannot undertake to pumsn idle- 
nessf^. intemperance, or improvidciK e, yet these 
vices should be visited by their national penalty of 
poverty ; and th^ toi«l, temperance, and prudence 
shall reap their fitting<recompense of comfort. 

In»>snort, he points out that, m all the gteat 
departments of the uaduitrial life of a nation, the 
greatest happiness of the. greatest^ number ,t^s 
attained by the obvious and simple system of 
natural liberty. In fl^e consumption of goods a 
man must choose for himself ; for m the diversity 


of tastes no one has power to say which of two 
things a man will consider the more acceptable. 
Give two boys a shilling each to spend, and more 
happiness will follow if each chooses for himself 
than if each for the other. In yiroduction the 
Individualist teaches that industrial freedom means 
greater scope for mutual services ; that the success 
of an enterprise depends on whether ffie com- 
munity needs it ; and that, as society develops, 
the interests of its members become ever more 
harmonious. Competition creates abundance, ease 
of acquisition, variety, quality, and cheapness to 
the consumer ; and by arousing the spirit of 
emulation it preserves from languishing tne pro- 
ductive forces of the world in their wax on want 
When operations are carried on by those who 
necessarily are the most keenly interested in thdr 
success, the maximum of utility is obtained witn 
the minimum of waste. Yet the cheapness for 
which he seeks is that caused by ease of produc- 
tion : not that occasioned by the ill remuneration 
of the worker. He views the pursuit of private 
wealth as a means towards the general gooci ; and 
he criticises as severely as his socialistic opponent 
business methods which have ceased” to be of social 
service, which sacrifice the general good to private 
gain. If freedom of exchange is permitted, he 
argues that goods will spontaneously find the 
place where they arc valued most, because there 
they can perform most service. He would lay 
the burden of proof as to the desirability of State 
intervention on those who advocate it ; and 
would not admit it except where the case for 
expediency is strong, for he regards the active 
business of life as a most important part of prac-* 
tical education for a people. He would have all 
realise their industrial responsibilities ; he shows 
that competition is the foim of the struggle for 
existence, which alone keeps a race or a species 
from degenerating. And he is loth to trust busi- 
ness to the State, whose agents are usually chosen 
not from those who are most capable, but from 
those who please most, and whose methods are 
more rigid than those of individuals or of voluntary 
associations. 

And the best intcntioned Governments may err. 
People understand their own business and their 
own interests better, and care for them more, than 
the Government docs, or can be expected to do. 
A Government has important advantages : it can 
remunerate and, therefore, command the best avail- 
able talent ; it has aci^ess to sources of information 
inaccessible to private organisation's ; it can act on 
a scale and with an authority which are the greatest 
possible ; and under our competitive system and 
with the constant ^vigilance of Puxlijment we have 
a large supply of pure and disinterested officials. 
But all these advantages are overcome by the 
keener interest in the result which men have who 
are making and risking their own property ; and 
when the Government has no moi,^o|?^ly f^^doe^not 
exercise its taxing power to suj)port itS industry, it 
can hardly ever stand against individual agency. 
Mpr.ov.r, its enforced uniformity of system is far 
less propitious to improvement than the interested 
competition of rwal individuals, eager to avail 
themselves of every new device that promises well. 

INDORSATION."— Ih^ word often used in 
Scotland lor indorsement {q.v^ or endorsement. 

‘ INDORSE. — To indorse is to write one's signature 
upon the back of a document, e.g., a bill, ,cheque^ 
bill bf lading, etc.^ (See Indorsement.) 
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INDORSEE. — The person to whom a bill or 
cheque is assigned by way of indorsement. (See 
Indorsement.) The indorsee, after an indorsement 
has been made, is the f)erson who is generally 
entitled to sue upon the document. 

INDORSEMENT. — This word is used m two 
senses, .U) The act of indorsing, or writing on the 
back of a bill of exchange or other commercial 
document in order to transfer it , (2) lhat which is 
written upon ^he back of the bill or other com- 
mercial document. It has been held that a writing 
upon the face of a dc^cument may have the same 
eflect as an indorsement, but too nuu h reliance 
should not be placed upon the efluac y of what are, 
in fact, irregularities, especially when dealing with 
such important documents as negotiable 
instruments. 

In the case of a negotiable instrument, an in- 
dorsement coupled with delivery tiansfers the 
property in it to the indoisee. By the Bills ol 
Exchange Act, 1882, indorsement always .sigmiies 
indorsement coupled with delivery As regaids 
other documents, which are not stiictly negotiable, 
an indorsemcn%does no more than tianslci to the 
indorsee the same rights which were jKissesvMl hy 
the transferor. 

An indorsement of a bill of exchange, and this 
includes the case of a checjue or a promissory note, 
in order to operate as a negotiation, must comply 
with certain conditions, the prim ipal of which arc 
the following — 

(1) It must be written on the bill itself and he 
signed by the indorser. The simple .signature of 
the indorser on the bill, without additional uoids, 

*s sufficient. An indorsement written cm an 
allonge, or on a “ copy ’’ of a bill issued or neg<’- 
tiatcd m a country where " co[>ics ” arc; recognised, 
IS deemed to be wiitten on the bill itself. 

(2) It must be an indorscinent of tlie cat it e bill 
A partial indorsement, diat is to say, an imloise- 
raent which purports to transfer to tlic indorsee 
a part only of the amount payable, or wliuh pui- 
ports to transfer the bdl to tw'o or more indorsees 
severally, docs not operate as a negotiation of the bill 

(3) Where a bill is payable to the order of two 
or more payees or indorsees who aic not «j>ai tm-rs 
all must indorse, unless the one indcsising has 
authority to indorse for the other.^ 

(4) Where, m a bill payable to order, the jiaycc 

or indorsee is wrongly designated, or his name is 
misspelt, he may indojse ^he bill as therein 
described, adding, if ^le think lit, his proper 
signature. • \ 

(5) Wheie there are fyo or more imloi seim nts 
on a bill, each indorsement is deemed to have l^en 
made in the orfler in which it appears on the bill, 
until the contrary is proved 

Generally .speaking, the indorsement should 
correspond with the name of the person whom 
the instrument is*indorsed or made payab' i bus 
if a bill made payable to U • m- >'r ol 

Thomas Smith, the indorscnicut should Ihomas 
Smith and not T. Smith, although this r ;ci^;i:yi, 
accepted. And tRc same apph. s if a bill oi .T 
clieque is indorsed and made pay/^le to tlm onlci 
of a particular individual. Achhlions like Mj^ , Mts., 
Esquire, should be ignored. If ajull or a c himu* 
IS made payable to the orcl«r of Mr Br»\vn, i>i- 
proper indorsement is*' John (or some onier name) 
Browfi.’^an# if it is made payable to 
Mrs. Brown, tjhe proper indorsement is Mate or 
womi^i^ther name) Brown." if a chc<pie i« 


drawn payable to tlie oidcu ol a mamed woman in 
her maiden name, tlie iiulot 'dement tetpured is 
something like the lollowing " Abu y Smith, tnfe 
Jc)iu‘‘ " It will be noticed that special piovision 
js made as to the mseilion oi an iiu orreiT name by 
paiagiaph (* 1 ) abene Dir iii.tin oltjecl iflogcd the 
mdorsunent hist ol all in siu h a form as to corre- 
spond with the oidc'f l«u pa\inrnt, and llu'ii, if 
m‘C«ssaiv. to take cair th.it the mdoisti' add liis 
own naiMi' lor Ixttir nteiithy 

An mdoisemcnt ni.iy bo made m bl.iuk or special, 
and It may also toiitam teinis whn h make it 
restrictive, (lu.ilified, or conditional. 

A blank indorsemc*nt is one which specifies no 
indoisee, and a bill which is indoised m blank 
bee onu's payable Ic) bcNirei . I hus, ii bill or a 
ehe<]ue is m.ulc payable tc^ the order of A B. A B, 
Minjdy indorses it (as he must do iii oidet to deal 
with it) and tiansfeis it to C D. lliere is no neecl 
foi C l> to mdcjrse thc' bill at all, .iiul the bill can 
go thiough tlie liands of any niimbcu of persons 
without any licsli mdoisemeiil being made. But 
CD. thc holdti c .in aluays convert tlic' blank 
indorsement into a sj)t*(4al ludoiseinent, and so 
make his own sign.itnie (*i that of some cithei 
jHisoii essciiti.d 111 tile c'x.uiiph' just given it ii 
supposec! th.it the iiidcii sement is m some svuh 
name us “ John Jones ” 1 his is an iiidoi semen t in 

l)l.iiik But tlieio i.s nothing to j)ic\ c-nt^he, holder 
of thc bill inscitiiig some such wools as "Bay 
Willi. cm Smith or oidei " above the signaliiio of 
John Jones The; blank indoisement is then 
(Oiuc'ited into .1 spes lal indoi Muneut , and no 
fuilhei negotiation ol the bill is possible until the 
s’.gn.itiiic of Willi.iiii Smith is pl.u ed on the biuk oi 
it. 

A spec lal mdoiseiiunl spec ilies the ))eif»n to whom 
OI to whose order a bill is to bf pay.ible A lull 
will'll IS speciayy iiidoised < .innot be ru'gotiated 
unless it beats ♦-hat j)ci son’s mdoisemcnt. Witlioiil 
.'on\ citing a blank indoisement into a sjiccial 
indorsenient , as shcjwii in the last jjaragi iij)h, the 
liolcler of a bill ma*y at any time sjus i.i#y indorse it 
alter a blank indoisement, tlum the soecial 

indorscinent will control the effect of thc' idank 
one Thus, a bill comevs into the li.uids of a*hol(ler 
m ducj c.oursf , .md thc last mdoftement when ho 
takes it IS cine m blank,*' john jonc's." 1 he bill 
IS pay.ible^ 1 ) besoer. But if thc; holdei adds, aflei 
the name* ol john Jones, " Bay Allied Kobm-^n or 
order," .ind signs Ins emn nam'; undiineath, thc lull 
is now' spec I. illy imforsed, and c .innol la* t ranshin «*d 
until It b'Mis thc, signaluie ol Alfred Hobmsor^ 
^ho may m turn indorse it ciiher specially c>i*if! 

» 1 U 1 4 

A It drn tivc‘ iii'loiscmcnt is one wlm li jironilMls 
the flirt h<T nexoti.ition oi the t)ill or whn h expresses 
that it is a meie authority to deal v^^lh I’u; bill ^ 
the [ c by nr < otcsl, and not*as a ti ai^sfc#of the cfwncT- 
shill thereof, e f ., " i'ay D only," or " Bay D. for tlTc 
accounl^of X." or ‘ Tay D or order (or c ollextion. 
Such an incloi scincTit gives the; indoi.sec a rifSfB 9 *to 
receive payim > ’f Ih- lull and to sue any party 
thiaetf), provide 'I lii<! imlorset ^ cnildhave sued him, 
but rm’ power to ti.insha hr* n^its as inclprsce 
link is expressly authorised to do so. Ir *1110 
test, fl live mdorscnihnt autli*' is»i a furtheu' traiibler, 
ii’ ' a'l'.eciuent indor.sees take the bill with the Biimo 
• ng#s and sufiject to Chv. same liabilities as the 
hrst indorsee undci the restrtAive indorsement. 

A “ qualified •indorsement " expicssly negatives 
or limit'^ the* personal liability of^ the indorser 
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A common mdorsemcnt of this kind is one to which 
the words " sans recours " {q.v ), are added, 

A (,ouditional indorsement is one which purports 
to transfer the bill subject to some condition, 
'this condition may always be disicgardcd by the 
payer, ami payment to the indorsee is valid, 
whether tiie condition has been fulfilled or not. 
This does not, however, affect the position of the 
indorser and the indorsee m rcsjiect of the condition 
itself (See CoNDiriONAL Indorskmeni ) 

When a bill winch is maile payable to order is 
transferied by the holder without indorsement, 
the tiansferee only takes such rights in the instru- 
ment as wcic possessed by the transferoi. In order 
to complete flic instrument, the court may compel 
a Iransfcroi to indorse a bill whu h is made payable 
to his order if ho irnpioperly refuses to do so 

Any signature which apjicars upon a negotiable 
instrument must be made by the jierson named 
or by some agent duly authoriscMl to make it for 
him. A forged or an unahthoiisod signal me or 
indorsement is altogether mopcr<itive, and no 
holder of a bill can accjuiic any light through the 
same. Also payment of a bill iindei a foigcd 

Mxainplcs. Tlie following examples aie 
coiia ct indo 


indorsement is of no eftect as far as discharging the 
bill is concerned. A banker is liable for paying 
a bill under a forged indorsement, unless the bill 
is one drawn on a bank^ payable on demand, i.e., 
a cheque, or the payee is a fictitious or non-existent 
person or tne person against whom it is 

sought to enforce payment is precluded from 
setting up the forgery. An unauthorised indorse- 
ment is not on the same footing as a forgery, for 
an unauthorised indorsement ma^^ be ratified. 
(Sec Forged and Unauthorised Signature.) 

If any indorsement on a bill is made by a party 
who has not the i apacity to contract, e g., an 
infant or a corporation, the instrument is not thereby 
invalidated. Of course the infant or the corpora- 
tion cannot be made hable, but this m no wise 
affe( ts the liability of all other signatories. • 

Indorsements on a bill of exchange may at any 
time be struck out by the holder of the bill. If 
this sinking out is done intentionally, the indorser 
IS fteed from liability upon the bill, and this exon- 
eration extends to all indorsers whose indorse- 
ments have been made subsequent to those of 
the indorser who is stnu k out. ^ 

illustialive of what are and what arc not 

rsemcnls — 


r.iyee. 

% 

John Blown 


Correct or Usually Aoccpti-d. 


! Jolu) Blown. 

I J. Brown. 

I per ]>ro John Brown, j fones 
I ji p. John Blown, J. joiies. 

I pel j'lo Mr. John Brown, j. Jones 


I)ro (or (or) John Brown, J. {ones, 
Ag. nt. 

J Jofles, Agent for John Brown. 

I J. J OIK'S, per jiro. John Br<»wn. 

! |)er j)i o , 1 ohn Bu>wn, J. )ones Coy- 
i J oh^i Brown by J . J oik's, his Attorney. 


J. Bro\9n . . f 

Dr. John Bk^wii . 

Captam John Brown 

Mr. John Brown . 
yj^tr^ Brown . 

Mrs. J ohig Brown . 


Mfs. B'owu ^ . 


John Drown, Si'iir. 

John Brown, Junr. 

John Brown, h’siu .. , 
Kevd. John Biowti ^ 

. ' * 


Mr. Si Mrs Brown 
Creorge Brown (a minhr) . 
Misses Brown . . .* . 


Ji W Brown, Kxccutors of the 

late John Brown. ^ 

J, Brown. 

John Brown. 

James Brown. 

John Blown, M.D. 

)ohn Brown 
J. Brown, ('aptain. 

J, nrown. 

John Ihowiu 
j. Brown. ^ 

J. Brown, Umior. ^ 

per pro* Mr. Brown, ). Jones. 

Mary Ihown, wife of jolin Brown. 
Mary Brywn, widow of lolui Brown. 
Mary Brow'ii (Mrs. John Brown). 

Mavy Brown. 

M Blown. 

(Mrs.) Mary Biywn. 

J olm Brown, Sent, 
jolm Blown. 

John Blown, Junior. ^ ^ « 

john Blown, 
jolm lirown. ^ 

John Brown, Vi*car of All Saints’, 
)ldtown • ' 

(R< v ) lohn Brown ^ 

John B*nvn MaiyC3rown. i 

Cteorge Brown * 

Jane Brown. Mary Brown. 


VVroiu; or Not I'sually Accepted 


J. Brown, p p J Jones. 

Jolm Brown, per f loin's. (Proof of 
authority required.) 

Jolm Brown, i>io J. joiies. 

Jolm Itrown by ). Jiuu's. • 

I'oi jolm Blown, | ] oru'S. (Proof of 

authority required ) 

I'or I liiown \ Co , [. Blown. 

J. Brown for Self and Co-Executors 
of W. Brown. 

J loins, .Solicitor to J. Blown. 

)ohn Brown, J. J 

John Browne. 

lohn J Blown. 

pro John Brown, |. Jttnes. (Proof of 
authority required ) 

Mary Brown, widow of late John 
Brown 

J. J. Brown. 


Dr. J. Brown. 

Capt.*J. IVowu. 

Mr. John Bfown 
Jtrown. 

Mi Bnnvif. 

ff ary Brow n, 
lohn Blown. 

Mr''. John Brown. 

Mi^ Brown 

Mrs. Maiy Brown. ^ 

V 

c 


John Brown. ^ 
John lirown, Esq. 
IJcv. Jolm lirown. 


J. & kI. Brow^i. 

John Brown, father of (^eorjfi Brown, 
1 *,'■ M Brown. * 

For Self and Jane Brown, M5ry Brown. 
• (Coutirmation required.) 
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(onwrt or I'sually 


W run*; i>f Not 


John Brown A: another ^ 
John Brown (now deceased) 


Mrs John Brown (now de- 
ceased) 


Jnlui Brown fw!i() canTi d 
write) 


John Brown (Indorsed 
Credit in\’ Aerount, 
|ohn Ihown ") 
John Brown (Indor-'i'd 
“ Credit I Join's, 
[olin Blown ”) 
John Jostph Siinjisiin 
Brow n 

Brown Brotln is 


W. Brown, J. Jones, R 
SinitJi 

VV. Brown \ J Jones 


^William 1 ?^ Tlioinas Brown 
.Messrs Brtiwu 


Messrs. J &. 1' Blown . 


Messrs. W Brown. 


Messrs. Browns 
Drown cN Co. . • . 


d'hom.is Brown iV C'oy 
T. Brown & Coy 
Messrs Clown A Co. . 


Messrs. Brown .S: I ones . 

‘Brown & Jones, ],d. 

The British Coy , Ld., per 
John Brown 

The British Coy., LdT* - . 


^ lor Silt &. aih'tlier, j Biown 
1 Fur St If I [.x< cntoi >, uf Lite Julni 
Blow n, I J . 'HI - 

For the Ixecntors of J. Brown, 
deceased, J. J. Jones, an hxecutoi. 

Joljii Jt.iit'.., LxtCului Ul tin lilt* Julin 
Brown 

I Joni'y 1 XiiininwlraDiis <.( (1 h* 1 ite 

R SnntliJ |ulin Jhuwn 
I J. lone'., 1 \<'(iitur ul the I ite M irv 
1 Bntwn, wih ut |,.!in Bu-wn lui 
! wuit'w uf tie I.ite Julm Botwii) 

I Ins 

Jolin X Ihiiwn 
’ in II K 

I Witin ss, J . Jon 
i 1 h iMiie . 1 e.'d, 

j lndi>rs«‘inenl l)\ Iimk irT me. ^s.iry 


] Blown 

John Bo.wn J joins 


Mn\ Brown, wid.^v of J ojin Blown, 

June> ( o , So|i( ilois (o ihi' •'^tate uf 
J ' > 1.11 Bi ow II, d( I d 


Joli,, H,.,un 

J Jones, 

jolin Brown X 


I 


J J S Blown 

Blown Bk'IIk is. 


\V Iti uw 11 J Jon.' I\ "^mil li 

\V Ihown J Juiit'- 
I Join-s W Bi.twn 

W. Brown p. r pi o J J. 'ties, 

W ih.wn 1 

Willi, un Blown rin.ni.is Bt"wn I 

J .1 r. itrown. ' 

Ihuwn A Son I 

i Bi>)wn A '^oii' 

pi'r ]iro \I( ssr-- Biuw'n, J j-mes 

iCown Biu'' 

IC'own A Brown 
I Towns, 

J A 1 Bi.twM I 

pi i pro Mis'-!'. J A J ih"wn ! 

J J'lpes I 

Jolin A I lioin.i'^ Blown 
J 1 ihn I'l ow n '1 lioiii is Jtiow n 
For Self ^ t o-I' xecntor'. of \V. ! 
iTowri, sole partii'-i in | A J | 

Blown, 1 Joiie 
W JTown, \V Ihown 
\V. A VV Jhown 
VV. Brown, 


ITowns. 
lirown A ( ov 

j)( r pio. Brown ' o., J fom-s, M uir 
per |)ro. Bio'vn to, J^ ’ 'les 
Brown A t. o , by f Jone -, Acinf 


T Brown A ( 

'1 liom.is IC " M A < l y 
Brown A ( 

p. r pn ; ' Brown A 

1 forn's 


Blown A I ' JoliO 
I IVlown . #''n. 
Blown ' I'‘in ^ 

’> 1 '♦pro Brown s 

I 


> JTown, I’ n * 'T. 


Joins. I^i! , ^ 

S nifh, < '* tarv. 


per pro TJ) i B' ^Dh ( ov , J d 
‘ I .[ni'B.--own. >> >• nv 


Iiidorsi'il \ • o'o. r ol ' 

p.inv, Ld , ai.'i pi - I : > B 
ol their .iccrtiiiit pel pro tin' 

Bank. l^J , I 'v'”. >Lu- i; 


n ( oiii- • 
(r-'dlt 
\ A V 


I 


I 
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1 I Blown 

1 Ih.'wn A Ml os 

1 Blown I' Blown 

1 \ I Brown 

Blown Join s A SiiiiB 

I «>! Sill loins A '''ii'.itk, \V' Bpiwn. 

Blown A Join s 


1 Ol VV illi 1111 Blown A Soil, 

I hoiii.is Brown. 

Biow II 

> own A < ov 
Ml o > Blow n 


I V I Blown, I'l'i J Jones. 
I A 1 Jtr.iwii, I Jones. 


Missis vt Brown 

W Broun A Son. (f "nJii riution 

leipiin d ) 

J A VV. Blown. 

Jfi own A ( o\ 

1 ol Brown A to, J. Joiies 
Blown ,S t o .1 J. 

Bo. win Mnilh V J oin >' 

I IS liru vn A ( o. 

riif pro. Brown A t o., pin J. Jones. 

K, Smith. 


M. srs Brown sV'Ckf 


‘ O' . Bo wn 
Brown A j >nifs, !.% 



pi r pi^. rjie ITiioh t.ov., I/!., 

lb own, pro Manager. 
I Brown, Sffv , BntisJi Coy., Ld. 
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Pay^ 


The British Coy., Ltd. 




The British Coy., Ld- 


The British Baking Coy. . 


The British ShijipingToy., 
J. Brown & Co., 

Ajrents 

John Brown, Secictary, 
British Coy., Ld. 

The British Banking Co., 
Ld. ^ 


John Brown, Executor 
John Brown, Treasurer, 
Redlw Cticket Club 
John Brown, Tieasurer, 
Hedby Rural’ District 
Counal. ’ 

Official Receiver of J. 
Brown & Co. 

The Collector of Customs 
and Excise, 

i 

Earl ot Redby. . • . 

The ItiEvor of Oldtown. . 


The Oldtown Corporalbn 


— 

Correct or Usually Accepted. 


per pro. The British Coy., Ld., 

J. Brown, Secretary, 
per pro. The British Coy., Ld., 

J. Brown. 

pro, or For, The British Coy., Ld., 

J. Brown, 

Manager. 

For The British Coy., Ld., 

J. Brown, Director. 
The British Coy., Ld., 

|. Brown, Secretary. 
(Strictly the indorsement should show 
that the Secretary sign« For, or 
On beh.ilf of the Company.) 

The British Coy, Ld , 

per J . Brown, Secy. 
Received in payment of call & passed 
to credit of payees. 

per pro. The X tS: Y Bank, Ld., 
j. Brown, Manager. 
For the British Coy , Ld. 

In Licpiidation. 

J. Brow'in Ln^uictators. 

J. Jones i \ 

For or on behalf of The Biitlsh Coy., Ld., 
f. Brown, Secy, 
per pro. The Biitish Baking toy., 

J. Brown, Secretary, 
per pro. The Biitish Baking Coy., 

Brown & Jones, 
For the British Bakmg Coy , 

J. Brown, Agent. 

per pro. The British & Universal Bakmg 
Coy. 

(Formerly The British Baking Co.), 

J. Brown, Secy. 


p.p. The Biitish Baking Coy., 

J. Brown, Proprietor. 
The British Baking Coy., 

J. Brown, 

• cashier authorised to sign. 
The British Baking Coy., 

J. Brown, Manager. 

(It fs better that Brown should sign per 
pro.j For, or On behalf of.) 

For The Biitish Shipping Coy , 

• J. Brown & Co., , 

Apeiits. 

John Brown, Secretary, British Coy., 
l.d. 

For the British Banking Co., Ld., 

J. Brown, Manager, 
per ?ro. The British Banking Co., Ld., 
J. Julies, Pro Manager. 
(Not strictly correct but very common 
in banks.) 

John Brown, Executor. 

John Brown, Treasurer, Redby Cricket 
Club. 

John BrovVn, Treasurer, Redby Rural 
^ District Council. 

J. Jones, Official Receiver of J. Brown 

• & Co. 

J. Brown, Collector of Custorps end 
Excise. 

per pro. Earl of Redbv. J. Brown. 
John Jones, Mayor of Oldtown. 
per pro. The Mayor of Oldtown, 

,,John Brown, 
per pro. *rhe Oldtown Corporation, 
John Brown, Treasurer. 


Wrong or Not Usually AccepUd. 


per pro, Th^ British Company, 

J. Brown, Secy. 
The British Coy., Ltd. 

per pro. J. Brown, Secy. 

(This form is not accepted by btnkers.) 


per pro. The British Coy., Ld., 

per pro. John Brown, Secy. 

J. Jones. 

For the British Co., Ltd., J. Brown, 
Representative. 

The British Coy. , Ld. (But see Section 
77, Companies (Consolidation) Actf 
1908, under Companies.) 


For The British Coy., Ld , in 

Liquidation. 

h'or J. Brown, Liquidator, 

J. Jo^es. 

The Bntish Baking Cov., 

p.p. J. Brown, Secy. 


John Brown, Manager, British Baking 

peMMO. The Baking Coy., J. Brown, 

Sccy. 

The Bntish Baking Coy. 
per pro. The British Bakmg Co., Ld., < 
J. Brown, Sccy. 


The British Shipping Cov., 

per pro. J. Brown Sc Co., Agents, 

J. Jones 

per pro. J . Brown, Secy., British Co., Ld., 
^ ^ J. Jones. 

John Brown. 


John Brown. 

Jo’an Brown. 

John Brown. 

John Brown, Treasurer. 

per pro. J. Jones^^-^al ^-eiver of 
J. Brown & Co. 

R. Smith. 

per pro. J. Brown, Collector of Customs 
and Excise, 

(. J. Jones. ' 

J. Brown, agent to the Earl of Redby. 
Mayor of Oldtown. 

per pro. The Oldtown Corpora .ion, 

: J. Jones, Rate Collector. 
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Payee, 

Managers of Rcdby Schoof 

Brown*£riies .... 

Overseers of# Redbv, per 
J. Brown, Collector 
Overseers of Rcdby . . 


Owners of Rodhy Instate 
per VV. Brown. 

Self or order (drawn by J. 
• Brown) 

Self (;r bovirer .... 
Adinini^tiators of Wni. 
Brown (the '^aine le- 
marks ajrply as in the 
^ case of executors) 
Executors of VV’in. Brown. 


Executors of the late Wni. 
lirown 

Trustees of Win, Broun . 


John Brown & j. Jones, 
Trustees of R. .Sniitli 

Liquidators of the X & Y 
Coy., Ld. 
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Carmtor Usutlly Accepted, 
j. Brown) 

). {ones / Kedbv School 

1 or the Man.rgeis of Redbv Sthool, 

J- Blown, Chauiiuin 

Bnrwn Bros 
Ihown heirs 
I'Or C)\ersetis of R(‘<il)v, 

j<'hu Blown, Collector. 

1 oi the 0\erseers of Rcdby, 

j. Blown, \sst Oserseei. 

R. Sn'l'ith j ^^''^-rseers of Redbv. 

lor Owners of Ktdby I-state, W. 

Brown. 

J. Blown. 

!"-« pro. I Bo.wn. J. jones (But 
evidence of anthoniy required) 

No l.uloisenn nt lequio'd 


J. loins for S(.lf \ Co.) xor of Win. 
Brow n. 

1 oi JCxois of Win Blow II, 

j j"ii('', I'.xor. 


1 . loiK s I Lxors of the 1 ite Win. 
j . Bi(o\n ) Brown. 

I J^i'ines* ) J ot Win. Brown, 

liustees ol Win. Brown, 
j. Brown 
J . Jones. 

|(»lin Th<>wn, 

I • J ones, 

Trustees of R. Smith. 

'J lie X. Ac Y ( o , I (I , m I i'pud.ition, 


\\ tx>afi Of Not Ctiullv AtxeptMj, 


J I ones, M.ui.iK'er. 
J. Brown. J Jones, 


Joliii Blown. 

J jones. K. smui) 

W Brxiwn 


>et pio I'xois o| Will Blown 

R Smith, Soliiiioi to (111* J'.state. 

)< I pi o, ]• \ol ■' ol \\ 111 i lo IW'II, 

K "•aiitlli 

>r I ioiies, I'.xitiiloi of Will Brown, 
R Robinson. 

loiies tor self N ( om;\< < ntois 
1 1 Hies, !• xoi ol Win Ho iwn. 

J Jones, 1' xci iitoiH ol late W. Brown. 


{. I f.Kpiidalors. 

J. Jones i ' 


I per pro Iiiislees of Win, Blown, 

I j. Brown. 

1 1 or Self N ( o-'Ti nsti e of Win. Brown, 

J. Blown. 

o/a Win BiowiTs I Mist, I Jonen. 

I • I Brown. 

I John Blown, J . Jones. 


The X .S.- Y ( ov , M , 

Tor Self ( o.f Kiuiibifor, 

V ). Brown, 

J, Blown (Hie LamUDATOii.) 

J. Join's. 


Irregular Baiees. 


or OrdiT 

W. Brown or . . 

Cash or Older . 

Wages or Order 
Estate % or Or^ei 
Wages or Beaier 
King Charles the hirst cf 
Order • 

Dick Swiveller nr Order 
(a fictitioii^j person) 
s.s. [iritannia or Order 

Poor R^te or o'-der. 
Ctgrpoc*<M ,E ^r Or<ler 
Bearer or Ordci 
Income Tax oi Order. . t 

My son the bearer 
' My son, the bearer or Older. 

W. B 

% of John Brown 


Brown (Sc^ones {names 
transposed) 

Arf’ *^Brown (spelled 
wrongly) 


Kequiies di.uMi’s indorsement. 

Re()uires W. Bnovn’s indorsement 

Rcipiires (li.iwi I s indotsenienf 
Do 
Do. 

No indoisoment .cquired 
Do. 

I I )o. 

Requires mdorsenient bv m a'dimns' d 
offici d 

111 < tor of I'l). >1 fi) ite 

. I ' > .i^iiK I S imforsejm nt, 
led as payable to bearer 
nc'iil of Collei fur id 
v^ni'S , 

iiidorsemnit. 

Do 


T. Brown, 

Requiri - ' 

Usually ti 
Requires 
Inland ' ei 

Requires sun 

• 

W. B., W. Brown. 

Idaced to credit, of P iv's-’s cconr't 
pA pro. Brdi.h ttai'kiiic Co i d, 

J. Jom , \lLim 'r. # 

( per pro. Brown (“t fom , i Smith, Manr. 

' per pro. Jones I't Brown, T Snath, Manr. 
Ann Brown, Arm Browne. 


Anno Browne 
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1 

Payee. | 


Herbert MacIntyre (spelled 
wrongly) 

W. Hrown or order J. J • 
(alteration tmitiallcd by 
drawer) 


W. Brown or 
Brown . . • • 

Jcdin Brow'ii & Another 
Repiesentatives of John 
Brown 

John Brown per J. Jones. 


Correct or Usually Accepted. 


Robert MacIntyre, Robt. McIntyre. 

Usually treated as being payable to 
bearer, but, if not presented by 
W. Brown, it would be safer to 
return the cheque for completion of 
the alteration. 

Requires payee’s indorsement. 

J. Broun 

Bor Self & another, J. Brown. 

For Self and Co-Executor^ of the late 
John Brown, J. Jones. 

For John Brown, J. Jones. 


John Brown for J. lones . 
Miss Brijwn (now niarrn’d) 
Brown & t'o. (comet 
title J. R. Blown & Co., 
Ld.) 


The Secretary (drawn by a 
Company) 

Dividend Wahhant. 
John Brown, John Jones 
and K. Smith 
John Brown & Amdher 
John Brown 
John Brown, or Bearer 
John Brown per British 
Banking Co., Ltd. 


John Brown for John Jones 
M. Jones nh Blown. 

ik Co , 

Brown & Co., Ld., 

J. Jones, Secy. 

per pro Brown & Co., J. Jones, 

1 Secretary. 

j per pro. J. R. Brown & Co., Ltd., 
V J. Jones, Secretary 
J. Jones, Secretary. 


John Brown (or John Jones or R. 

Smitli may sign alone). 

John Blown, 
john Blown, 
jolui Brown should sign, 
per pro British Banking Co , Ltd 
J. Jones, Manager. 


[ per pro. lirown 
i per pro. J. R. 


Wrong or Not Usually Accepted. 


Robert McIntyre. 


Brown. 

John Brown. 


J. Brown 
obtained), 
pel pro. J. 


(confirmation should 
Brown, R. Smith. 


be 


J.is. Smith (the other referred to), 
per pro. John Brown, J. Jones. 


INDORSEMENT CONFIRMED.— In the case of 
many banking IransacLions, irregularities are bound 
to 0( cur in siy.te of the utmost care. Sometimes, for 
example, a cheque is paid in for collection to a 
banker, and the banker knows that i^ is all light in 
spite of an irregular mdonsement. Tc avoid delay, 
the collecting banker ficciuently writes the words 
“indorsement confirmed ' adding lus own banks 
name ; and if ft is, for example, a joint-stock bank, 
the words ^re follovACd' oy the name of the bank and 
the signature of the manager, po,- procuration. 

In praftj;ice, it is consideied advisable to use the 
words “ iiidoiscmtnt coyfirmed “ lathcr than 
“indorsement guaranteed,' as in the latter case 
it might be held that a Qd. stamp was necessary as 
for any other guarantee. 

IND6rSEMENT GUARANTEEq.— (Sec Indorse- 
ment Confirmed.) , 

INDORSEMENT OF RANK NOTE.— It happens 
veii/hTcquently that where a, bank note is tendered 
in payment, the payee asks the person paying to 
indorse the^notc There is no law compelling such 
an indorsement, but the payee can aliv'ays refuse 
to give change gut of the note if the indorsement 
IS rSuscJi. By the indorser is liable upon 

tlie document if the bank fails to meet the note 
It is the custom of the Bank of England to request 
an jfTTTb. sement whenever a note is presented for 


payment. As all Bank of England notes are 
able in gold, on rlemfund, at the head office, the 
, office has no right to h sist upon the indorscniont 
INDORSEMENT OF DEPOSIT RECEIPT.— A 
deposit receipt is nob a n.*gotiabl<?* instrument, and 
the indorsement upon it is really a disqjiargc to tb>2 
banker upon repaynrjnt of the money. ^ , 
receipt is for £2 or ovet; the signature on the back 
must be made across a 2d. adhesive s>tamp, unless 


the printed form of icieipt is already impressed 
with a 2d stamp. (Sec Deposit Receipt ) 

INDORSER.— An indoiser may be said to be a 
ticison who writes his name u])on the bade of any 
document. Thus, the payee of a exchange 

or a cheque writes his name upon the bac k theieof 
and becomes an indorser. And similarly as the 
bill or chcciue is negotiated each person who signs 
his name upon the bac k is an indorser and becomes 
liable 111)011 the same, if value has been given at any 
time for it, i.c., unless the bill is an accommodation 
bill (a V.) 'But in order to complete his contract on 
the bill an indorser must not only sign his name 
upon the mstrununt, he must deliver it. Any 
indoiscr may add after his signature such words 
as “without recourse to me “ or "sans recours 
(nv) and the Ad prodde^ that an indorser may 
mscr't an express stipulati/'n (1) neg^ativing or 
limiting his own liability to the holder or ( ) 
waiving as regards himse’f some or all ot tne 
'holders duties. His liability, as stated below is 
subject to what just been set out. It is to be 
noticed that an indorsement, so called, may De 
written on the face of the bill It is stupid, how- 
ever, to try and expeiimcnt with negotiable 

instruments. <, 

The indoiser of a bill of exchange. s bound by 
certain estoppels (^.v.),' in the same way as the 
draw'f and acceptor, and a slight consideration 
of the usual methods adopted in the negotiation of^ 
bills of exchange A ill make it obvious why these 
estoppels must exist. By section 55, sub-section 
2, of Ane Bills of E.:change Act, 1882-— 

“ The' indorser of bill indorsing it 

“(a) Engages that on due presentntfen^ it 
shall be accepted and paid according to its 
tenor, and that if it be dishonoured hi^jl 
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compensate the holder or a M4)se<]iu>nt 
indorser who is compelled to pay it. pio\ide<l 
that the requisite proceedings on dislionour 
be duly taken , 

“ (/;) Is i^rcN ludcd^from den\ ing to a holder 
in due course the genuineness and regular it > 
in all respects of (lie dta\\ei*s signatuie, aiu! 
ftll^previous indorsements , 

‘ (c) Is jrrecluded from <len\ing to his iii.mt'- 
diate or a subsequent indorsee that the lull was 
at the time of his mdoisenu'nt a \ahd and 
subsisting bill, and that he had (hen a good 
title thereto.” 

Other scitions of the A( t wlmli spet lally alle. t 
the indorser aie as follows — 

Section vSG provides- - 

"Wheie a ptMson signs a bill otheiwHi' than 
as drawer oi ai ( c|)toi , he theiebv imuis the 
liabilities of an iiidoisei to a hohhr m due 
course.” 

Where a jicison is under obligation to iiuloise 
a bill in a i eprosentative (apauty as tiiistee i-i 
executor, he may indoise the lull m s>i( h trums as 
to neg<itive personal liability. (Set 31, ss S) 
Wheie an mdoisei is dead and the )-»ait\ giving 
notn 0 knows it, nofue of dishom^ui must i)e givtii 
to his ])ersonal leprcsentative li sm h tluie be. 
and witli the cxcuise of icasonable diligeme h(‘ 
can be foinnl. (See. 4d, ss 4 ) 

Wheio an indorse! is bankiupt, notue m.Tv be 
given either tf) the paitv hiinsell oi lo the tinstec 
(Set 44, ss 10) (Set* lOi.i, or l',\c n A.st.i., 
l)isiTONoiru OF Hit I. of h\<ii\Nt.i'. Indursi mi n r, 
NFGoriAiiON or Ibi i tir h.vt iiAN’r.i ) 

INIH NTKIAL (OM.MITTKKS. (s t W ork , 

Co.MMniJ:,! ) 

INhrsTlMAL COINCIh. (s,*.* (oNtiuMheN 

Board ) 

INDrSTJUAL ('(H’llTS. Hit* In.iudn.d (’ouit. 
Act, 1414, |.io\i(l(s loi tile stlling u|> l>v tin 
Minrstti oi Labour t: .a tnlumal consistin'; ol 
indf pi'iith nt pt i “^tuis, rtqu est ntal r \ < t iii|)lt>\ ei s .md 
representative worknun (f)t whom one or nioii ai' 
wo’nen), tot t ht' set t leinenl ol 1 r adi s d’sput i s Hit 
imunbdb eoiistitule a ]>anel anti 1h<' tcuiil i. t on- 
Stituted Ironi IIk'h* persons .is the pie^idiiil. 
ap[)Ointe(| li oin amongst the rmh pr nderO immbtis 
by tin* Miiiist er ol L.ibtun . dn t ct s 

Am trade disjuite m.i;. bt Mjiotltd, i>\ oi on 
liehall ot one C)1 lire jiaitn*' 1 o*l ht* dr* pnl ' , < ' > t In 
Minister ot Labour, ulio will considm tin m.Oiti 
ami may refer it to the ludusfii.d ('oiiit oi lo 
arlutraliori d'ln Mmrstei may appiv tt» tht tomt 
loradvui on 1 fades ii.-.])nl es, but he will onlv obr 
the inal t m , wlu re 1 1n 1 1 is no inaLhiU' i v in 1 1n I irnh 
for dealing witli sin iT dispult*. with tin < oii-^ 
sent ot both 'paroles I in ,'\i bit i -it ion \< L 1884, 
does not ajrjrly, and ilu* expiries ol tin loiiit .in 
met by iuone> jiiovjthd by l*aiir.iim nt I inh-t 
Bart 2 of flic Act a t oin t of mquiiv < ftn -i i mg t.l 
one or iTlore persons appointed by tin tli' i ma\ 
Iff ii>'^nie .Tilo trades dn, ntf to 

report to tlm Ministei, avIio will hi\ ai, mit iim or 
fm.al rejtort bilt^ri* botli l?oiises ol Bain • nt 
Kales are nn !(* loi < In eoiiduct ol in ailrdu -inl 
» counsel and solicit errs maa not Ifi In lkI o'ln i than 
as provided in tin* lules i he \( 1 ..ppm ^ 1 > 
serv.anls of the Crown otliei lliaii t/n ^.onno 
forces. 4> * 

INDUSTRIAL L»'E POLICV.— TIvs is a j o, g 
whicn is tfsually granted upon the express < omlitn-n 
that it* sha^J become absolutely void, if it is m any 
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way assigned, sold, ^nortgaged, or paite<J with in 
anv other way (See Liki. Insukancj?) * 

INDUSTRIAL PROPKRTV (INVENTIONS.-- 

I he United Kingdom is a jrarty to thn e mdiistnal 
piopeity coiuenlions, (lie lu'st bung signed at 
Bans m 1883 tlie ms ond .it .Ma.liid in 1841, and 
the Ihnd .it Hiussels m 140(i 

I he se< olid of tlu'se w.is m.nie orK b<‘t\veen 
(ueaf Bnt.iin, bpam, I'l-unt, ^wiUul.iiul, and 
I nnu , but the fust .ind ihiiii .o e now adlieied 
to by tin* I'nifetl Kmg<lom, Ikigiuni, Br.iril, 
Denin.iik, s.uit.r Domingo, Sjsun, tin* United 
S(at(S, hi. line, It.iK, |.qMn, lloll.unl, Boilu- 
gal, .Subi.i, Sweden, Noi\\.i\, tsw if /c i l.nnl. l unis, 
tin* Dut. h h'.ul Indies, M ('\u o, t ui a. .io and 
Sinin.im, (.(iin.uiv, ( ub.i .tm! Atisln.i Ilungaiy. 

I In se lonti.ntuig '•st.iKs h<i\i <onstiluteil tlum- 
s»l\(s into ,1 union loi (he pioteilion ol iinhislnal 
piojK'itv I he subi(‘< ts of e.n h ol H'* 'ontiaifing 
M.lles i,njo\. m .dl file othei Stalls ol (he union, 
,is leg, lids p.i((n(s. ui<li)x(iial di signs oi modeks, 
ti.idi in.u ks ,md liade n.iims, the adv.iiil igi s (hat 
(hi.ii n spei ( 1 ve 1,1 ws now gi.iiit oi shall Innieloilli 
gi.ud to (hill own subjects oi uti/uis, .ind have 
the same ptoleitioii as (he lattii, and ()i< same 
lennsL foi inti ingemi'iit , piovidid llnv obsiivt* 
(he loiniahties .md lomlitioie. imposed on 'mbjeits 
Ol citi/i ns by tin- inteina! h gisl.idon ol < .n h Slati' 

1 he subjc* Is oi uti/iiis oj SI. lies whnli .ii(‘ not 
j).iMn_s In tin* union aie on the s.iine ( oolnig as the 
subjei ( s OI ( it i7<*ns ( d t he I oiili .n t 111 g St a I ('s, pro- 
V ided (h.it the\ ,n (* iloniK ile<! rn, ol In \ e ind n dual 
oi <onmni.Kd < st.ibli'.lmn nt s, i ( .d .md <lle'ti\-e, 
m, (In ttiJiloiv o! om- of (In' St.ili s ol the union. 

J he (onvinlion (sl.ibhslns jH'iiotL ot tune within 
w lin h .1 p( 1 son w ho h.is .q»pln d toi a p.itent, indus- 
iid d« ogn O' inodH. oi (i.ide mailt, m taie of the 
■ "till. i- (mg bt.d- IS (<» enjo\ ,1 light ot pinuity 
in oi d< 1 that hu M (pn St m.i - be h tdgf^l m I he ot h(*i 
St, ills I he ].ei io<L ol pi loi it \' .11 ( t v\ Hv e moilt llH 
toi pati'iits \/i(h H'.peU to invuiln'ii, and loui 
months foi p?i(<ntsloi indust i ml d< sign , oi models, 
as well , IS for ft. nit u mei i ha m li-a* imu k'i If must 
be obs(i\e<l fh.fcl the ixintit ol lire t oliveii I ion IH 
not autoni.iln , bid mud ^ • laii^i-ti ^ 1 bus, a 

]>.d»*ntee 111 out* ol the t mintnls in tin* union is not 
pioft't led in anv other <rf the < ouiitims m it , unless 
he in. ikes .ippht.dion for pitJutnui w«thm tlie 
net (’ss.ii V linn* Siibsit^unt t egist t .d ion in < ne of 
the St.de. of (In uiiKtii, laftm the expiiation of 
the jri rio'ls 'd (inn* abov<* nnntioned, is m/t to be 
inv.dnl.dt d bv .my a< ts.n < onqthdn d m tin mt»*ivnl, 
g , .iinalni 1 ej;i^st r .dioii. publn.dntii ol Iln- inv< u- 
tion vvoi kmj" s<iU (d p.it t<*] ir. f ii .i <lesii;ii oi rinrdt 1 , 
Ol list (d .1 ti.nh* tna k I'.dt'tits ajrphel I'u in#the 
varioii- toid.a ting ^(rdes 1 -v ja imuis (,iloifg*the 
beie Id id Ik- -onvinlion an* imhpfinhnt of the 
p.d- Id. obt.un-'I foi the emn* mvud'iui in other 
Si.de, wliallni sm li Sbibs .u < oi ,'iie not parties 
t., (In -imoii, -imi 1 lii^ pi - or* nut r>p|iln tr» jsifi'nts 

• ■Millie .d lilt tmn* 'd its a (+;;>)# i cm , dl, m tin* 

- ,is<* td tin 'iib^epnid at ' eSTion of Si.d<?, ter 
palerd', 11 . CM tiihr* -m either one; ude or the 

<»f .)' ( ]f>ii riu* I nt t ion 

Px a p.dtid. 11 , < (tanlry whrre fin* patent 

IS gi.irjiel td <ib)(*t D- m.u.fi f.n ^)T etl in any of the 
St?.d T t)f thf unnui js > (id.ol fOifeiUire, this, 

f,' mg ^'ibjt't 1 1t)|mv Ha ofth- t mint ry c oiiljielling 
t iD ntt e to wfi k his * iHnm theicin. 

• bvery ti 4 - 1 o mark ^i'lly legisleicd in the country 

• d ongin (r c . the country vfheic the appln ant has, 
hi . < hiet buuncss) is to be*admitted for registration 
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and protected in the form originally registered in the 
otker counti^jes of the union, tut registration may 
be refused if the object for which it is solicited is 
considered contrary to morality or public order. 
The nature of the goods on which a trade mark is 
to be used is in no case to be an obstacle to its 
registration ; and a trade name is to be protected in 
all coiintri|jS of the union without necessity of 
registration, whether or not it form part of a trade 
mark All goods illegally bearing a trade mark or 
trade name {e g , name of a false locality of origin) 
may be seizecl on importation into those States 
where the mark or name has legal protection ; or, 
if seizure is not permitted by the legislation of the 
country, it may be replaced by an injunction 
against importation. 

The contracting States are to afford temporary 
protection to inventions sust cptible of being 
patented, and to industrial designs or models, as 
well as to trade merchandise marks, in respect of 
products exhibited at officially recognised inter- 
national exViibitions in the territory of one of them. 
Each State is to maintain a Government depart- 
ment and central office to deal wilh industrial pro- 
perty, an international office being maintaini'd 
under the superintendence of Switzerland. Finally, 
the convention provides for periodical revision, for 
the right of the contracting States to make special 
arrangements, and for tlie adhesion of other 
countries, who, on adhesion, arc forthwith to shaie 
m its beneff's. It must be understood that this 
convention binds the English courts only so far as 
its provisions are embodied in statute law. They 
are, in great part, adopted by Section 91 of the 
Patents and Designs Act, 1907, the provisions of 
which may ^om lime to time be applied by Order 
in Council to foreign countries and British posses- 
sions. The Act, however, does not completely carry 
out the convention, since it does not enable trade 
maTks registrable in other countries to be legistcred 
here unless they fall within the classes laid down 
for English trade marks. .. 

Tlio agreements with Germany were snsj-jcndod 
during the war with that count and facilities 
were afiordec^. to British subjects in rcs])cct of 
German rights whir’J’'»‘wOiild otherwise have been 
protected by conventions. Thn was a mattei of 
public ji^licy and a measure of the temporary 
protection of our #jdtional well-being only. 

INEBRIATES ACTS.— tiie first of these Acts 
was passed in 1879 with the object of facilitating 
the control and cure of habitual drunkards. It was 
regardd'd as an experiment to remain in force only 
ten years, and dealt chiefly with 'the provision of 
licensed " retreats " to which non-criminal habitu«\l 
driyibards might bo admitted. By the Inebriates 
Act of 1888, some raodifications were introduced into 
the Habitual Drunkards' Act of 1879, and the period 
of its application was prolonged indefinitely. In 
1892 a Parliamentary Committee was appointed to 
euqilirc Into the /iqgt mode ot dealing with habitual 
drunkards, and as a result the Inebriates' Act of 
1898 was passed, which introduced special provi- 
sion%r^r<. dealing with criminal habitual drunkards, 
and a short supplementary Act was passed in 1899. 
These four Acts together are called the Incbiiates 
Acts, 1879 to 1891?/ anij^under them power is gi.vcn 
‘ to th^local authority (m <^cneral it is the county 
council, but in a borojigh it is tho^ borough council) 
to grant to any one or more persons a licence for a 
period not exceeding ti^o ycar^ to keep " retreat.^' 
and such licence can b-c« renewed or revoked from 
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time to time. One at least of these licensees must 
reside i& the retreat and be responsible for its 
management. A duly qualified medical man must 
be employed, but the licensee, if on the Medical 
Register, may himself act ^ the medical attendant. 
The word " retreat " means a house, licensed by 
the licensing authority named in the Acts, for the 
reception, control, care, and curative treatment of 
habitual drunkards. * 

An habitual drunkard is a person who, not being 
amenable to any jurisdiction in lunacy, is, by 
reason of habitual intemperate drinking of intoxi- 
cating liquor, at times dangerous to himself or her- 
self or to others, or incapable of managing himself 
or herself and his or her affairs. Habitual drunkards 
may be admitted to retreats on their own applica- 
tion : such application must be made to the 
licensee of a retreat in a specified form, and musf^ 
be accompanied by a statutory declaration of two 
persons that the applicant is an habitual drunkard, 
and the signature oi the applicant must be attested 
by a justice of the peace who must satisfy himself 
that the applicant is an habitual drunkard, and 
understands the effect of his appbcation for admis- 
sion to a retreat. An aj^plicant, after his admission 
and reception, is not entitled to leive the retreat 
before the expiration of the term mentioned in his 
application, unless discharged or authorised by 
licence as provided by the Act, and he may be 
detained against his will until the expiration of 
the said term provided it does not exceed two 
years. Permission may be given by a justice of 
the peace at the request of the licensee of a 
retreat, for the habitual drunkard to Uve with any 
respectable and trustworthy person for a definite 
period for the benefit of his health, such period not 
to exceed two months in the first instance, but such 
period before its expiry may be renewed for a further 
two months and so on, from lime to time, until his 
penod of detention has expired. Leave of absence 
from a retreat may be forfeited or revoked. The 
period of authorised absence is counted, and the 
period of unauthorised absence is not counted, m 
reckoning the time during which the habitual 
drunkard may be detained. 

A peison who is, or at any time has been, 
detained as an habitual drunkard, may have his term 
of delentidJi extended or may be rc-admitted with- 
out the statutory declaration required for a first 
admission, and without the necessity on the part of 
the attesting justice to satisfy himself that the 
applicant is an habitual drunkard. 

With regard to the troatnlent of criminal habitual 
drunkards, the Act of 1898 piovid^ that when a 
person is convicted on indictment of an offence 
'punishable with impnsonirfint or penal servitude, 
Tf the’ court is satisfied from the Cvid-mce that the 
offence was commified under the influence of drink, 
or that drunkenness was a contributing cause of 
the offence, and the offender admits that he is, or 
IS found by the jury to be, an habitual drunkard, 
the court may, in addition to or jji. su^sti^uk'on ^or 
any other sentence, order that he may 'be detained 
for a term not exceeding' three years in any State 
mejir^atCB reformatory, or in any certified inebriate 
reformatory, the n^anagers of which are willing to 
receive him. And T/heic a person commits any of 
the offenois mentioned in the first schedule of the 
Act oi^l898 [eg. bving found drunk in a highway 
or other pifbljc place, whether ? building or not, or 
Oil licensed premises ; being guilty, while^druflk, of 
riotous or disorderly*^ behaviour m a highy^ay or 
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pabUc place ; being drunk while in charge of a 
carriage, horse, or cattle, or when m possession of 
l<^ed firearms ; being guilty, while dnink, of 
riotous or indecent behaviour ; being drunk while 
driving a hackney cairlage ; being drunk and 
incapable, and not under proper care, in any street 
or public place ; and similar offent es in all of 
which^ drunkenness is an ingredient), and has 
within the previous twelve months been (^onvictcd 
summarily at least three times of any of the said 
offences, or an habitual drunkard, he is liable, 
upon conviction on indictment, or if ho tonsents to 
be dealt with summarily, on summary convii tion, 
to be detained for a term not exceeding thrive yeais 
in any ceitifieil inebriate reformatory, the managers 
of which are willing to reteive him. By the 
Licensing Act of 1902, a person convicted of any 
•offences set out in the first sdiedulc of the 
Inebnates' Act, 1898, may, in addition to or sub- 
stitution for any other penalty, be oidered to enter 
into recogmsaiK es to be of good behaviour Whore 
a husband is an habitual drunkard, his wife < an 
obtain a separation order on this ground undci the 
Summary Jurisdiction (Married Women) A( t. 1895, 
and where the wife is an habitual dtunkard the 
husband can oblam tlu* lik«' relnd A piisoii In-ld 
to be an inebnatc within tlu' I of 18^)8 iiia\ bo 
deprived by llie court of any t)!!! ago i)i‘nM(/ii lo 
which h(' may bi‘ intithd for a poiioil ol not nioio 
than Urn yisais 

INFANT. — ilic position of an infant as lo lus 
capacity to contract has been already notued in 
the article Contract. But theto aio cot tain 
special points connected with infamy N\liuh 
require particular notice, and these aic <lra\sn 
together under the ])reseal heading 

The law of most countries pkues poisons who are 
under a certain age, which vanes in dilleicnt 
states, under certain disabilities a^ to tlieir legal 
capacity By English law the age of majonly is 
fixed at twenty-one. Sim c the law takes no 
account of a portion of a day, an infant legally 
completes his twenty-first ycai at the coinnunie- 
ment of the day preceding lus twenty-first luitlulav, 
It is quite possible, therefore, in an extreme caMg 
for a person to do an act as an adult when he is 
nearly two days off completing lus twenty-fust 
year. 

For many purposes an infant en ventre ‘.u mire, 
as it is called, t e , a child con<V‘i\cd but not born, 
is considered in law to be m the same position as a 
child that IS born. Thns^ an unboiii duld may 
take an estate by descent, ha\ e a h*; y be- 
queathed to 1 ^ or ha^c a guatdian ai)point( d t( it, 
all of which things uv^ue into ojH’iatioii \\1 cn the,, 
birth has taken pla< e. • 

Whilst ni/Wer the age of seven \ears, an infant 
cannot be held criminally responsible fo- any at t 
done by him. I'lns is a presumption o* lau tlial 
cannot be rebutted. Between the a''es of s«\eri 
and fdbrteen an infant cannot Ik oi.-i'tcd of 
c^rtaih ,«i.nd as to others Be m ly arise 

a presumption of innocence, but vu obu ^upplet 
aetatem, t.e., a clear indiclltion of a mail' u<as iiduit, 
may remove tills qualified exemption iioifi ^ftrnnal 
procedure. After fourteen, am inl.iiit i.s no luoie 
exempt from criminal hability*than an .idult. 

Infancy is no defence to an action fournleaj in tort 

A father is bound to syppoA his infani i iTildien, 
if h^is able to do^o, and* the same luic applit .^tu 
the motiJfer, if she is of sufTKiejit ability. Thcr'^ is no 
legal 'obligation, however, on cither to pay a debt 


incurred by the infant, unle.ss lesponsibility has 
been a.ssumed or authority given, •oven tlumgh 
the debt has been intiured foi whnt is known as 
ncHCssaiies. In certain c.ises, if an infant la 
t.hargcd with a criminal ollem e. a jkuent may bo 
fined if it is punc^l that sullun nl <onttoI lias not 
been exeiciscxl over the infant As this matter 
has lefeiemo to iiiminal law, it is io( puisutxl 
furthei hcie. 

The lather, if In mg, has the pnmary right to the 
custody of lus infant (luKlieii, and to have them 
cdiuatcd in Ins own religious belief But mice the 
welfare of the t luldien is alwa\,s flu' pai amount 
consuler.itiiui, the ( oiu t may in leitain taises, 
wliete It IS satisfied that the < (uuluc t of the father 
is sm h as to show th.it lie is .in unfit pet son to havo 
tlio ( onliol of his V luldien, i efuse to allow him either 
of these lights On the death of the father, the 
niothei is the legal guaidian, and slu- is (Militlfsl 
to the uistody of lier infant i luldien She can 
act eithei alone, or in toniumlion witli any 
guaidi.ui or guatdians appoirdiil by her liuslmmi. 
If the lalhei .iml the molhu .it<‘ dnoiced, oi 
judii lally si'p.ii .lied, it n llu' oidiii.uv pi.otue to 
give the <us({)dv of the infant ihildicu to the 
inmnent paitv, snb)<s t to sm h loiidlfions ol 
ai ( <‘ss .IS seem just and e\pe(heut to the < ourl, 

'I ho <ouit assumes a veiy widi' junsdulion in 
the < .is<' of inf. lilts who are (‘iifitled to piopeily 
on < oining of age. It will (“tnpovvv^ tlio liu.stei's 
of .iny siUlleinent, wheie no ])i opei juovision has 
been made foi the edm.ition, inamleii.uu e, ami 
ailvaiK < nunt , te, piovidmg foi the aftei <aieer, 
of the infants, lo do sm li things as may appear 
to be foi till'll benefit. Extensive powers liave 
b( en ( onferred by the Conveyam mg Act, 1881, 
so lai as the im ome of settlofl estates oi funds are 
(Otvetned, but tluse jioweis mav bo extended 
to tlic settle<l estates oi fumls themselves if it is 
shown to be for llu' benefit of the ml oils tliat tills 
should be dorte 

lh<; l('g.ir|>ositi(m of an infant .is to contracts, 
<is alieady slate<l, has been di <d1 with under the 
aitule CON1RA4 1 And it has been fiointed out 
that an infant may be al^^^s h.#)le Jrom torts. 
In other matteis .in mf.int'sj^sition is n.s follows—- 

( 1 ) Action. Ah inf.int jil.imtilf must sm' by a 
poison who is known as his, next fii«nd," and 
where an mf.int isdefemlant in an ai tion a guardian 
ad litem IS ajipiJintcd A gn.udian ad litem is not 
res])onMble f< i ( osls properly in<urrcd m a suit, 
but a “next fiiend” (armot esiape in tiJie same 
manner 'J he (^ily cx(<*ptioii to thisiule is —where 
an :nfan( s*m s m a eoiinly couit on a i laim not 

(‘X( eedmg /Bit), foi w.iges due t o him, fw' d(|i;« not 

tliMiriquiK a “ m xf^fllend ' (Sec; iVl'XI I'lalffvfU.) 

(2) Admkilstratlon. An mUnt • annol act as 
admmisli aioi , miu e ho is umiblc to be* bound by 
the !»orid«whi'h .in administrator must give to 
.idnv' i.tii f. nth fully. the estate i If, thereforir, the 
light of .idminiU ration devcA/ft upoii*him^ the 
rourt will appoi!^ an administrator durante mtnore 
aetafe, ic , a jarsiai to act during th^,j^antB 
muM.nly 

(d) Ageni 1 im f an agent does not cxcrciso 
his own |.ow(is, but onIyrfhoi|' delegated to him 
his ])iimii>al. an 4^if!..it nmy always be ap- 
p^unted as .igeat But he cannot a< t af proxy 
1 .r .1 < rc<litoi iff bankni^/Lt^ p; occeding.s, nor for a 
• I iitributoiy m win»ling-up jirocedure 

( 4 ) Hankruptcy. It is •doubtful whether an 
infant can ^cver f>c nninc bankrupt, even lor a 
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judgment debt founded on tort. If he is a 
member of a* pai tnership firm, the whole of the 
proceedings in bankrnpb y are taken without 
including him. (See Bankrupicv.) 

(5) Bills of Exchange, An infant cannot incur 
any liability upon a bill of cxcli.inge in any capacity, 
even though the consuleiation is the puce of 
necessaries sfipplied to him. 

(6) Companies. An infant may sign the memor- 
andum of association and hold .shaies m a joint- 
sto( k rom[uiny. lie cannot, however, be sued for 
calls until he has attained his majoiity He can 
avoid Ins liability by repudiating the shares either 
before he comes cjf age, or within a reasonable time 
aftei wards, if he has taken no advantage as a 
sharelioldei alter attaining his inajoiity 

(7) Executorship. An infant who is ai)])omled 
excciitoi cannot act so long as he is a minor. If 
there are othei exccutois, they can act without 
him, so long as he is uncler incapacity ; but if ho 
IS sole exccutoi an administrator with the will 
annexed must be apjiomtcd to act duiing the 
minority, and the infant must piove the will as soon 
as he comes of age 

(8) Limitation of AcllonH. 'I he jiciiods of six, 
twelve, or twenty years do not begin to run against 
an infant until he has attained his majoiity. 

(9) Partnership. An inlant may be a ])attncr, 
but Ills liability in case of bankinptcy is limited. 
All pioceeditigs ai e taken without including him. 
But the wdiole’of the ])ai tnership assets arc* available 
for the creditois, including the infant's share in 
the same. The creditois cannot, m case of 
deficiency, make any claim upon Uic separate 
estate of the inf.int. 

(10) Will. An infant cannot make a will unless 
he is actually engaged in military service, or is a 
mariner at sc'a. 

INFECTIOU!^ DISEASES.-The Authorities. Tlie 
Tubhe Health Act, 1875, and the Ihiblic Health 
(Loudon) Act, 1891, as amended by f/art iv of the 
Bublic Health Acts Amendment Act, f9t)7, mipc)S(> 
upon local authorities the duty of w .itching lor 
infectious disease and of pic venting the spread 
thereof ♦ocal aythont ic‘s are ('tty and 

borough couiK'ils, cfSTl urban and niraldistnct 
councils, 

CommoB Lodging-houses. The local authorities 
may make by-laws requiring the keeper of a com- 
mon lodging-house to give notice of the case of any 
infectious disease occuriing on his piemiscs. The 
keeper njust at once give notice to the local rnc'dical 
ofheer of health,* if one of lus inni^tes is ill of a 
fever or of an infectious disease ; the keeper n^st 
also <^ive a like notice to the poor law relieving 
ofhedr^of his parish If the Ifcepcr of a common 
lodging-house fails to give notice, he shall be liable 
to a penalty, not exceeding Wheie Imusc.s aic 
let m lodgings, the owner of the lodging-Eouse (not 
comuipn lodgmg-hi^usc) may ,bc required to give 
notice aifcl takc^ «p}>;ecautions in case of any 
infectfous disease. ^ 

Disintection. If a local authority is of the opihion 
that ffle Cleansing or disinfecting of a house, or a 
part of it, or of the articles therein, may tend to 
prevent or check miecti^is disease, they must give 
notice to the occupier c^ ojyner, rcquiiing liim *to 
cleanse Vnd disinfect accordingly, .yhc penalty frqr 
disobedience is a fine ifDt Exceeding 10s. for every 
day on which the order is disobeyed. If, the ownerc 
or occupier is too poor fo cleanse and disinfect, the 
local authority may undertake the duty and pay 


the exper^es. The local authority may destroy any 
bedding, clothing, or other articles which have been 
exposed to infection, and may give compensation 
for the same. The local authority may provide the- 
means to disinfect bcddjpg, clothing, or other 
infected articles, and may perform the duty free 
of charge. 

Removal ol Patient. The local authority may 
also do the following things : Provide and maintain 
a carnage suitable to convey any infected person 
to a hospital, and may jiay the expensA of the con- 
veyance ; remove an infected per.son, who has not 
a proper lodging, to the ncarc.st suitable hospital — 
the person must be suffering from a dangerous, 
infectious disorder ; a certificate must be signed by 
a pioperly qualified medical man, and the hospital 
authorities must give their consent to receive the 
patient. A justice of the peace may also make an# 
Older for such removal ; whoever wilfully obstiuds 
the officer sent to cairy out the order will be liable 
to a fine of ^710. The local authority may also 
remove to the nearest suitable hosjntal infected 
persons from ships or boats, and keep them thcic 
as long as may be iiecessaty 

Exposure of Infected Person. Any ^^erson who is^ 
suffering from a dangerous infectious disoider must 
not wilfully expose himself in any street, public 
j)Iac<‘, ^lic)j), inn, or juiblic coiiviMUi'iice, nor cany 
on his liade it sucli as will spread disease It tlu^ 
infected poison is in chatgc of another, that other 
must not wilfully expose him as above dc.se ribed 
No one must give, lend, sell, oi transmit any 
bedding, clothing, rags, or other things which have 
been exposed to infection, until the same are dis- 
infected Penalty for disobedience, not exceeding’ 
£5. Every owner or drivet of a public conveyance 
must at once disinfect his conveyance when it has- 
come to his knowledge that he has conveyed an 
infected jicisoii, and an mlcclrd [lerson is liable for 
knowingly using a jiublic coiivi'yance >N'o diivei 
or ownei should be obliged to convey an intccted 
jieison, until he has been jiaid a sum sullicieut lev 
cover Ills expenses If anv pt i sou knowingly lets 
to another <i room in whicli a person lins bten 
suffeiing iioin a dangeioii^ inlectious disoidei, and 
has not (lismf( cte<i such room and itscontent stothe 
satisfaction of a duly qualified inodical man, the 
IR'ison who^ knowingly lets tin- loom wall be liable 
to a tine not cxoc-edmg £20 this will apply to the 
landlord of an inn .i*? w'cll as to other prrsons 

Infected House. If a person who is showing a 
house, or part of a house, for the jiurpose of letting it, 
in which there has been a danger ous infectious case 
within six weeks previously, knowingly gives a 
^alse answer to a ipicstion put to him as to the 
jj^rcvioi^s sickness, he will bcMiable to a fine of ^20, 
or to impiisonment. *' » 

Cholera. In the cfise of an outbreak of cholcia, 
or other serious epidemic, the Local Government 
Board has jiower to issue special regulations designed 
to cope with the outbreak This rule apphei^ to the 
land of the United Kingdom, and tiv'^er^, 

and waters thereof, and to the high seas within 
3 miles of the coasts An^ person disobeying these 
spec* air retaliations is liable to a fin^ of ^^50. The 
rules wluch the Locql Government Board may make 
include : The speedy* interment of the dead, house- 
to-housj visitation, medical aid, clean.sing, ventila- 
tion, disinfection, anTl gu^i cling gainst the spread 
of the disease.* The rcguftitions mil be published in 
the London Gazette, ^nd the local authority %ofi- 
cerned must carry out such regulations, ^and #lo all 
874 * - . • 
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such tWngs as may be necessary for mitigateng any 
such^ diseai^. Ihe local authority has powci to 
enter any piemiscs, or board any vessel. Poor law 
medical otiiccrs and geneial inedKal piat titioners 
are entitled to charge foi^their services, witli extra 
remuneration on acc oiint of distance Local authon- 
ties have jiower to prcrvulo ho^,pitals, or temporary 
places, #or the reception of the su k suffering from 
any infectious or other disease 

Mortuaries., Local authorities may ju ovule 
mortuaries for the reception of dead liodies, and 
they must do so if ordered by the 1 o« al (.ovein- 
ment Board Wheie the body cd oiu who has duil 
of any infectious disease is retaiiu d in a room in 
which pel sons live or slce]>. any justu e of tlie ipcaie 
may, on a ccrtilicate given by a dul> (inalilud 
medu al man, oidei tlie body to be T<mo\e<| to the 
mortuai y at the cost of tlie lo( al authotit}, and to 
bury the body within a n.iiiK'd tune Ihe h In \nig 
offuer must Ijiuy the bod\ al the < xpnisi ot Die 
poor rate if the relations do not do so ; but be may 
recover the costs fiom any jieisou legallv liable to 
pay the expenses of the bui lal Au) jxisoii 
obstructing the execution (d this older is liabU to 
a fine of £5. 

Canal Uoats. An ,\ct to ])1 ovule loi tlu* legi^tia- 
tion and K'gulation (d ^anal l)oats used as <1\\< llmgs 
was passed in 1877, and anundul in 1881 Lowti 
IS given to the Local Goveinnunt Jtoaid to mak(> 
regulations fur pu venting the sjutad ol inld lions 
diseases by (anal boats It a puson is snibimg 
from an infectious disoi<ler on a « anal btial, the 
master must infoiin the lo( al <uithoiit) , the lot al 
authoiity will then, on a nudu.d ttilduate, lake 
stejis to prevrnt the ilisoidei fioin sjtu.uhng, 
remove the yiatient to a hospital, and tUdain ttu* 
boat for the yiuiposc of diMnlt.( ting it A diily 
authorised offu lal may tntt'r u]>on .i ' anal bo.d. if 
he suspects there is a ftei^oii on board sulteimg 
from an infectious disease, and fie may' detain the 
boat. Any person obsti acting the officer is liable 
to a fine of 40s. 

Tent and Van Duellers. The Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1885, gives yiower to the 
local authority to enfone the laws of sandal U)n 
upon dwellers in tents and vans 'Hus is dune l)y 
means of by-laws, whuh arc designed ^o piuinotc 
cleanliness in, and the luifutablc condition of, b ids, 
vans, sheds, and similai slnutiycs us<d foi human 
habitation, and for preventing flic spreail ol infec- 
tious disease by the jiersons inhabiting the sanu 
Any duly authorised o.’^e lai has the right ol <ntiy 
to these places for tjic ]>uii>ose of cnfoKnig the 
provisions of tfie Act. 

Notification of Infectious Disease. An Ai t to \)io- 
vide for the i^otitV ation of infectious disi ase ft lu( a> 
authorities was passed in 1889 ,»it extends to evei y 
London district, and to uvi'iy urlian, niial, .uid [K)it 
sanitary authority Wluie .in inmate (d' .i building 
used % human habitation is suffcMin curn .in 
infectmu^ dis^ias^ tfu; following dum : 

Notice miistfbc sfut to tlie medu al oil" m.dlli 
for the distru I by the h^ad of the l.uii.iv, oi by 
the nearest relative, or by the jicrson . ^h.jjj-gi of 
the patient, or by the o(Ui]iiei of lb- binUnng 
* When the meclual man who i|*< ailed in to attend 
the patient becomes aware that the ,p.iliuit is 
sufiermg from an infectious dui^Nasc, he nui [>oit 
the facts to the nf^dical or of healt*i 1 he k i” 
foj flfeobedience to this lule is 40s. ^Ihe forms d 
certificate requned arc supj feed freely to din tors 
bvi \hc locA authority, and when the medu a man 
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fills one uj), he is entitled to a hm of 'Js Od . if Oie 
case occurs m his piivate pia. tui', nmi to Ls. if he 
is the medical olliccr of a public body or of an 
institutu*!! 1 he fee is jciui b\ tlu* Iik .al authoiity’. 

Am loial authoiitv may .ulojd the Infectious 
Diseasi's (Xotifn .ition) Act, but it must be done by 
resolution, tom teen i lear d.\vs“ ludu e iiuud be given 
to t V ci y member, and the uwoluliun tiloptmg the 
Act must be* published in a local new^iuipei and by' 

h. indbills. 

List of Infortious Diseases, llu- following is a list 

of infectious disc.i-^cs Sin.dlpox, <liol(ia, dijih- 
tlun.i, nuiubi.uioiis ciou]), < i y sp k I.i', s, .u latiii.i, 
Sc.iilet level, tyjcluis, typhoid, iiitciu. iikipsing 
f<v«i, jnieiju'ial bvc'i, .ind .uiN inli i turns disease 
jies uh.ii to a distiut Wlun .eii infections clisi asi* 
Is iu»t mentuuud in the Ai I, a lo. al authoiity may 
uu hide .such dise.ise by lesolution ol the nunibeis, 
.iltei sp(‘< ml notue given J lie oidti ina\ be pel - 
m.uu at Ol t( nipoiai y , il the l.dtc r, the linu* dining 
whuh It sh.ill cuntimie in force must be specified 
Ihe Older ed tiler Io< .li .iulhoiil>' dec hiring .i dn.euse 
to be infectious sh dl not be valid unlil it ha*' b< I'n 
appioved by the Local ( »ov('i nment Boat'! When 
It Ui so ,'H'piovcd, advc'i tiscmont ot the t.u t must 
be publislu'd m the local iiewsj.ajMi, .md by hand- 
bills /\ copy must also b<‘ sent to each ngisteied 
iiu du al pi .u t it loiu’i residing in tlie < list tu I W hei c 
tlu m.itiei IS oiu’ of I'lnei Rc'iu v , lhi<e < |( .11 days’ 
iioluc' will b<' sullu lent, tlu* eadei mmt be- tempo- 

i. uv, <uul the* Lc/t .d (lov ei nnieiit dloard must 
ai)pic)\( it 

Wluie the eeilduate notilynig an ndiitioiia (hs- 
r.i^c .ipphes to .1 ji. du ut in the niehojxililan asylum 
clistiut, the liU'du al oKu ei o) he.dlh sh.il), within 
twelve liouis, l.iiwaid a (C)j)\ to the luel rojcolilari 
asylum m.uiageis ('I tiu' disliut llu- ni.inageis 
shall D.iy to th( io. ,i] autlioiily siu ^ expenses as 
they liave iiuunec) l..r imtili .dion l-'vciy we*<-k 
the manageis sh.ill send to the I oiuloii County 
Comu il .1 retflin <d all tlie iideetious di .ease's of 
wliu h they leceive eeitifuates 

Ships and Tents. 'Ihe provisions ed the Ae t shall 
apjily to ew ( I y s^up. ve’ssc 1, be)at . tent, \ .ui, slied, or 
siiml.ii stiiutnie usesi foi li^)lt4tie>n , but 

ve’sseB belonging to foieign ^iveu iiiiu nl s an; not 
within tlu; A< t, ne»i ate* buddings, vessels, tents, 
Ol sbe*ds belemging to lbs M.ijei|ty the KMig '1 ho 
A< t apj)he;-> te> imgl.i»l, Wales, Scotland, and 
Inland 

Prevention of Infeellous Disease. An A< t to pre- 
vent tlu; spie.ul (d iide'tious dise.isi* was p ssed in 
bSdO It .ii^jilu* te) Irngkind, WaT« s, and Iiel.and, 
bui .rot toS'otkind. Outside the' dist i u t ol London 
the Act IS adoptive, ir, the lo' al autlioiity tnay 
adopt it by' icolutua as dc -iibed ni tlu; ( of 
thc' Infe.tiofts 1 'isea.ses (Nfitdu .ition) Act 

Mhk Sup.ilv. If a me dual C'lluer ed he.iltli H in 
J.osnssioii ’cd* < M'lc lu c tlmt .1 ])eison us suffering 
lioin 111 ' tious clise.ffiC' attrJ nit able; tcj J.iie •milk 
Mi])i)ly. fioin citlur w'lthin oi ^ftioiit the: dif^ict, 
Ol tlw'it the milk •ipply fi<>ni any dairy may cause 
infection, d! ease, 1 lu' iiudual (diuer mu^ et^ the 
following dll" : Old cm an order ftom a justice 
o! tlu' ju' u e, . ng 1 he- ine'du al offuer jutwer to 
11".'. (t thn dairy, and, d a'cjr onifanied by a veteri- 
nai^v insjeccloi, or .i \>%) |f,ly (pialified v^*terinary 
sM 'V'cm. to insi)(#t the amnud , therein '1 he; TYicdical 
ollu ‘ r anel the; Cedeninary efffuar must make their 
fcj.orts to^hc local ^utlujrity ; if the rejiorts are 
untavourable, tl.e dairyn^'Vf will f)C summoned to 

j.jjcar bcfoi^ thc local authority, an'l required not 
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to^upply any milk within the f district until permis- 
sion IS graifted. 'fhe local authority must give 
notice of the facts to the county council and to the 
Local Government Board. When the local authority 
is satisfied that the milk supply has been changed, 
or that the danger from infection has been removed, 
they may withdraw their order proliibiting the sup- 
ply from tMo dairy in ([ueslion. Under the Act of 
1907 whole a milk supply is suspected the dairyman 
must, on demand, give a list of his suppliers, and if 
any of his enijiloyees are suffering from an infectious 
disease the mcrhcal olhcer must be notified. Any 
person disobeying this part of the Act will be held 
guilty of an olfi'iice, and will be tried before the 
justices. 

When any medical practitioner certifies that the 
cleansing or disinfecting of any premises in the 
London district would tend to check or prevent 
infectious disease, the clerk to the local authority 
must give notice to the owner or occupier to the 
effect that such premises and their contents will be 
cleansed and disinfected by the local authority at 
the expense of the owner or occupier, unless the 
owner and occupier performs the work himself to 
the satisfaction of the proper officer. When the 
owner or occupier cannot dfo the work effectively, 
because of want of means, the cleansing and dis- 
infecting will be done at the cost of the local 
authority. 

Bedding apd Clothing. Where bedding, clothing, 
or other articles have been exposed to infection, the 
local authority, or its proper offii.er, may, by notice 
in writing, require the owner to deliver the infected 
articles to the proper officer, so that the same may 
be removed and disinfected. The maximum penalty 
for failing to obey this rule is ^^10. The articles dis- 
infected will be so tieated and brought back to the 
owner free of charge ; if any unnecessary damage 
is done to the articles, compensation will be made. 
Infected clotliing must not be sent to a laundry. 

If a person ceases to occupy a bou^c, or part of a 
house, in which a jierson has suffered from an 
infectious disease within six weeks previously, the 
following must be done by him : Cleanse and dis- 
infect the^hofise, ‘^^'•art of the house, and the 
articles therein, anJ obtain a certificate from a 
registered medical practitioner, or give notice of 
the previous exist^ce of the disease to the owner. 
Any person ceasing to occupy, as above described, 
who knowingly gives a false answer to persons 
negotiating for the hire of the house or part of it, 
by whitfh he conceals from them the fact of the 
recent infectious disease, is liable»to a penalty of 
which the maximum is £10. *■ 

Library Books. Any person suHenng fioni an 
infcAfious disease is subject ^*^0 penalties for con- 
tinuing to bon c»w books from libraries ulitil infection 
is removed, ‘Und books which have been known to 
be in possession of such a jxnson may bP' destroyed 
witlucoinpensatioki to the owners in a propel case. 

D^ad Bodies. body of any person who has 
died of an infectious disease muut not be kc^t in 
a dwelling-place, sleeping-place, or workroom for 
mor^ th^ forty-eight hours, without the sanction 
in writing of a registered medical practitioner. If 
a person dies from|infe€tious disease in an hospital, 
•or place ^of temporal y ^copnmodation for the sftk, 
the bdhy must be buried forth wil^, or taken 'cofa 
mortuary, if the re^ste?ed medical practitioner 
certifies that such a course is tVesirable. The penalty 
for disobedience is £10.*',.^ justice of the peace may 
order a body to be taken to a mortuary, or to be 
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buried forthwith at the cost of the local authority, 
in the following circumstances : Where* the person 
has died of an infectious disease, and remains in a 
dwelhng-house, sleeping-place, or workroom, for 
more than forty-eight hours, without the sanction 
of the medical officer, or where the body is likely 
to endanger the health of the inmates of the building 
or their neighbours. If the friends of the (fcceased 
desire to bury the body forthwith, they can do so 
at their own expense. « 

Conveyance of Infected Person. A person who 
hires a ])ublic conveyance, other than a hearse, to 
convey the corpse of a person who has died from 
infectious disease, must notify the owner or the 
driver, and the owner or driver mu.st disinfect the 
vehicle immediately afterwards. Disobedience to 
this rule is an offence. ^ 

A justice of the peace may order the detention in 
hospital, at the cost of the local authority, of any 
person suffering from an infectious disease, who is 
then in an hospital for infectious disease, and who 
would not, on leaving such hospital, be provided 
with lodging in which proper precautions could bo 
taken to prevent the spreading of the disorder by 
such person. It is an offence for an^ person know- 
ingly to cast into an ash-pit, ash tub, or other 
receptacle, any infectious rubbish, without previous 
disinfection. The local authority shall provide 
temporary shelter free of charge to the members of 
a family in which infectious disease has appeared, 
who have been compelled to leave their dwelling so 
that the same may be disinfected. The proper 
officer, who shall produce his authority in writing, 
may enter any premises for the purpose of cleansing 
or disinfecting between the hours of 10 in the 
morning and 6 m the afternoon. 

IN FOKMA P.VllPKHLS. — Under certain limited 
conditions a j)Oor j)eTson has always boon enabled 
to be supplied witli legal assistance it his means 
weie insuHicient foi him to prosccntchi.s suit. Now, 
under new rules j)ronuiIgatetl in 1914, any person 
who has a good cause, whelliei as plaintiff or 
detendant, and whose total means do not exceed 
£50 — or in certain cxcejitional cases £100— can 
obtain legal assistance, Ihc first step to be taken 
IS to apply to the projK'r olfice at the Law Courts, 
Strand, or^to the distiict registrar, who will supply 
all the necessary forms and ask for the fullest 
information. This, is then submitted to one of the 
solicitors whose name is on the list of those who 
have expressed their willingness to give their 
services gratuitously, a^d ibthc report is favourable 
the ca.se IS proceeded with a,nd conducted in court 
by a barrister who also acts gratuitously. Up to 
f the piesenl this j)roce<lur(‘ lias been mainly ajiplied 
♦to divUrco cases It is only the legal ^‘xpenses that 
are excused under this/ermd pauperis method. No 
provision IS made for personal expenses, and these 
must still be borne by the litigant. 

By the Poor Prisoners' Defence Ac^. 1903, 
provision is now made for the graat of^ewl 
to prisoners in certain cases wnere ^he ^soner 
has not the means of si^plying funds to instruct 
solicitor ^nd counsel, and is committed for trial at 
assi%e?> or qiiartei sessions. Application for such 
legal aid should be fi,’ade to the committing justices, 
who may ,[;rant a certificate for the same when it 
appeajt “ having regard to the nature of the defence 
set up byvthc poor prifoner disclosed in the 
evidence or Statement made by lum, Uiat^^t^is 
desirable, in the inteiV'sts of justice, that ne |houId 
have legal aid in the preparation and coRduct o4hi^ 
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defence." Sometimes a prisoner delays ^making 
application^ for legal aid until he is brought up at 
the assizes or quarter sessions. Unless the case 
IS very exceptional the application will nut be 
acceded to unless some gBouiul of deltnct ha^ b(( n 
shawn in the pielnmnary jiroceedmgs Ihe 
expenses of the defence are paid b\ the State upon 
a nxed#calc. 

INFOBMATION.-^Instead of pi ck ceding bv 
indictment and placing a ciiaige before a giand 
pry, it IS possible for the trmnnal law to be set 
m motion by means of what is known as a uinunal 
information, that is, a complaint on behalf of the 
Crown in the King’s Bench Division in icspctt of 
some offence whuh is not a felony. Iheic are two 
kinds of criminal informations, (1) Infoimations 
ex officio ; (2) Information by the master of the 
Crown Office. The former is a formal wiitmg 
alleging an offence, filed by the Attorney GeiKi.d 
in the King’s Bench Division of the High Couit of 
Justice. As just mentioned, an infoiinalion does 
not lie for a felony [q v.), but only for a misdrinean- 
our {q.v.), and the procedure by infoimaiion is only 
adopted in cases of giavc nei.essity, where the delay 
caused by thc^rdmary methods of the law- inigiit 
have an ill effect. The pimci{>al cases in whuh 
an information is laid is where the oltencc alleged 
IS one which tends to disturb the govi'innunt, 
such as seditious libel, riot, obstruition of oltneis 


poured for the purjx^ of turning il into Imrs. At 
the present day it is use<l exclusively denote uic 
bar itself. It is a pure matter of (ouveiition that 
the word “ingot" is now maile applkablo to a 
bar of the prixious metals onb , goKl and silver, 
others being siinjdv si'oken ot as bais. 

INHAIUTKD HOUsK DUTY.— Inhabited Imusc 
duty, or house Tax, is ehaiged on inhabited dwelling- 
houses ill Great Biitam acuirdmg to their annual 
value It IS payable on or bclore Jauuaiy 1st in 
each year. It has been held th.it a house furnished 
icady for use must be reg. tided a.s an mliibited 
dwelling-house, although, m fait, it was not txtu- 
pied duiing the year. A woikmg man’s club in 
which no one sleeps has bten held to be outside 
the basis of cliargc 

1 he House 1 ax Aits (MI.u t that, in i luu ging duty, 
cveiy coach-house, st.dilo, bicw-huuse, wasli house, 
laundry, wocxl-house, dairy, and all other otliccs, 
and .dl yaids, courts, and curtihiges, and gaidens 
and jdeasuic grounds (not exieedmg .in m re in 
extent), belonging to and oi i upiecl with any dwelling'- 
house, shall be valued theiewith A liob l lu‘epei‘a 
stables, although not att.iched to the hotel, aie held 
to be " occupied with" siuh hotel Simil.iily, 
stahh s, UenueD, and seivants’ lesideiui''' kwiusI by 
a hunt (oinmitlee foi a loinmon |)Uij)OS(' 1 m ve bt'cn 
charged m one sum, notwithstaiuluig that Iheie was 
IK) internal i ommumcation between the pints. Ai 


in the execution of their duties, oppiessmn, 
bribery, etc. After the information has betm laid, 
the Attorney General must prosecute his case 
within twelve months, otlicrwi.se the defendant is 
entitled to bring it on and have it disjiosed of 'I he 
second kind of mfoimation is a formal wiiting 
alleging an offence, hied m the King's Ikiuh 
Division of the High Couit by the master of the 
Crown Office at the instance of an individual But 
such an information cannot be laid unless the Uaxc 
of the court is first granted This kind of mfoiina- 
tion, like the former, not at all common, and 
only lies in the case of misdemcanoui s whidi aic 
deserving of public animadversion When a 
criminal information has been filed the < .ise is 
tried in the same manner as any other ciinunal 
case. 

The term informalton is often given (o the st,il< - 
ment put forward w'heii a summons isl.|rph'd ioi 
to justices, and indeed, ivforniation and s / oid / ko/s 
are often used as though they w^ere the saim thing 

INFOBMER.—Kor the purpose of en<oui aging 
people to assist in Ihe^iro.'jf' ution of oltemhis, it 
was a custom in olden limes to award a poilnm or 
the whole of tiic monetary penalty inij)c>-('<l It/ t le 
person who actually succeeded in liiing.ng a, 
wrongdoer to justice. 'Ihe person to whu^n tli% 
reward was faid was called an intormcT oi a com- 
mon informer. But by a stiAulc pas.std in the 
reign of Queen Eliza])eth anv action brought 
through the informer foi the recovery "f i)enalti<s 
must commenced wuthin a year t'l d ' 
mtesic^h m |2ie eifence. With impi-> • n’<thods 
of administration, the mactice of u. . nding an 
informer has become alnftist obsolete, .oid it does 
not exist now dkeept under certain ^latun^s^j^s a 
corollary to the reward otfereii for detection <ina 
prosecution, any person who*knowinglY concea s 
an offence or compounds with the oflencicr ^nders 
himself liable to^oenalt^s of a van^jng iiaiure 

(See^MPouNDiNcf) * , * , i 

llfJfOTf— This name was fi^merly applied to tiic 
mo^c> or matrix into which molten metaj was 


to the liability ot si hool Inuldings iii some way coii- 
ne< ted w'lth the riMstcis’ and s( holaffi' lehidciues, 
tlie decision has turned on wluthei both sets of 
premises were " om ujaed " by the same jicr.soii, 
W'heie the hc'admastei was the* h'gal on upiei of tlie 
house, and the school gnvernois ot the Sihoo! pie- 
imses, the hittei buildings were not iin hided in tlie 
charge Whcie tlie resident master owned Ixith 
sets of pieinisc'S (and w.is, thceefoM', the legal 
occu])ier of hc/(h), oiu‘ c h.ii gc was fuade c*n -ffie" 
comhined annual value hho)»s and wai ehousc.s, 
also, which a^' either attaches! to oi luive coin- 
mumcatioii ^ith a dwelling-house aic charged 
theiewith 

A c hambci oi« ajiai imcnt in any of the Inns of 
Court or of ('haiuery, or in^nv coiegc^or hall in 
any univcisity, <in<! .ilsc) a iii^ or office lawfully 
(diargeablc with othei taxc*H or jiaiish lates, aro 
desciibecl by statute as inhabit|l dwelling-houses 

Ihe following piemens ate dxemjdecl fiom the 
duty— 

(1) Maikcd gudens c/r nuiscry giounds occupied 
by a inaiket g.atdener oi nuiseiynian (wnd^fide ior 
the .sale of the ^.khIuc.c Hum of ii^ the way of hi9 
tiacki OI bu^uK'ss 

('2) W’aiehouM-s an 1 buildings on wliai ves /k.cu- 
pied by wh.u tinge I s wiio have- .1 welhng-houbcs ^«rc ; 
also such w'fU(hous(;s as are (hstiin I and separate 
builchngN. not being parts of clwc'lhng-liouses or of 
shops at t.* bed, even though adjoining or com- 
muiiK 'Mng therewith but c mjij^iyed ‘or Icxiging 
goods OI c.u lying on some mai-W*cturc. 

(3) Houses belc#nging to the Crown, and pubhc 

(4) Iloqulals. cliaiity schools, or houses ^rofided 

for the rehc‘1 ' oor pel sons , . 

(5) JUi.moss }‘remises. V,herc|a house is divided 
btitu turally ami let m d^lTiifent fenements.^and any. 
of s«ch tencmen/^ are occupied solely for t^o pur- 
pose of any Iradf, busind^/, jko.assion, or calling by 
iih.ih the ^KLupier thicks a livelihood or profit, or 
are unoccupied, duty mav^He charged only on the 
value of the lemaming tenements. Notice must be 
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gp'eii to Oie surveyor of tax*s during the year of 
assessment, livery house or tenement which is so 
occupied is entitled to exemption, although there 
may reside on the promises, for the protection 
thereof, a menial ot domestic servant employed by 
the occupier, or any person of a similar grade or 
descn))tion not othei wise employed by the occupier. 

(6) Unof.upicd houses or tenements being 
unfurnished, although left to the charge of persons 
or servants dwelling therein solely for their 
protection 

'the duty is (h<ugcd annually on the occupier of 
the jircmises. When there is a change of occupation 
dining the yc'ar, duty is apportioned according to 
the times ch possession 

When any dwelling-house is divided into diffeient 
tenements, being distinct properties, every such 
temement is chaigcablc separately on the occupier. 

Where any house is let in diflerent storeys, tene- 
ments, lodgings, or landings, and is inhabited by 
two or more jicrsons or families, it is charged m 
one sum on the landloid. When duty so cluirgecl is 
left unpaid for twenty da^s, the collector may de- 
mand it Irom or levy it on any of the tenants, who 
may make an equivalent cleductmn fiom their rent. 

Where a house, so far as it is used as a dwelling- 
house, IS used for the sole purpose of providing 
separate dwellings — 

(а) The annual value of any dwelling in the house 
which IS of pn annual value below /20 is excluded 
from the annual value of the house 

(б) Ihe rate m respect ot any dwelling m the 
house of an annual value of £20, but not exceeding 
£40, is reduced to 3d 

(c) The rate in respect of any dwelling in the 
house of an annual value exceeding £40, but not 
exceeding £60, is i educed to 6d 

The provisions as to (a) and (6) take effect only 
vvii‘6n a certificate as to suitable and sanitary 
accommodation is given by the medical ollicer of 
health for the distiict. 

There ate two scales of duty — the full rate 
ordinaiily charged and the lower rate allowed in 
certain cases stated hereafter. *’ 

The full, ra^Os are—i. 

when the annual iihluc is £20, but docs not exceed 
£40 — 3cl, in the £ , 

when fhe annuai(^ 'value exceeds ,^40, but docs not 
ex( eed £60 — 6cl in thtJ £ , 

when the annual value exceeds £60— -9d. in the £. 

In the lower scale, 2d , 4d., an<l 6d. aie sub- 
stitutct'. for 3d , 6d , and 9d. lespectivcly in the 
full scale. riic^ lower lates ai c*^ alloweil to the 
following premises — 

U\, Any dwelling-house occupied by any person 
in trade, who shall expose to ^alc and sell any goods, 
wares, or merchandise in any shop efr warehouse 
being part of the same dwellmg-liousc and in the 
front, and on the giouud or basement \tory. 

(2') Aiw dwell^-house oa upied by any person 
hceivcd by law ro iell therein, by retail, beer, ale, 
wine, or other hcpiois, although the room where 
sucl).-^ liquors arc exposed to sale, sold, chunk, or 
consumed is not a shop or warehouse. ( fhe person 
charged as occupier and the person holding the 
licence must be id^Yitun'i ) 

' (3) clwelhiig-hoifte ‘'which is a farmho\isc 

occupied by a tenant or ^ farm st 'vant, and ho.id 
fide used for che purpose of liusbaA'dry only. 

(4) Any dwelling-house occupied by ‘’any persoii 
who shall carry on therr-m the business of an hotel 
keeper, innkeeper, or conee-house keeper 
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(5) Any dwelling-house occupied by a person for 
the main purpose of letting furnished Icyigings as a 
means of livelihood. The occupier must register his 
name with the clerk to the Commissioners before 
October 1st, and must aj^ly to the Commissioners 
before November 1st. 

INITIALS. — Certain documents are not accepted 
in legal proceedings unless they are signed byt;he per- 
son who IS alleged to be bound, especially under the 
Statute of Frauds and the Wills Act., The question 
has been raised on several occasions as to what is 
the exact nature of the signature which is required 
Is it the full name of the person signing, or will 
some abbreviated form serve the purpose ? There 
are now clear decisions upon the subject, and it has 
been decided that a valid subscription may be 
either by name or by some mark which is intended 
to represent the name. Hence, it is clear that a 
mark is sufficient, if it can be jirovcd that it has been 
made by the peison who was intending to sign, and 
as a mark is siilticient, so initials aie still more 
satisfactory. In the case of deeds or wills, whenever 
any intei lineations are made, the peison signing the 
deed should place his initials opposite the inter- 
lineations, t e , in the margin , andun the case of 
a will, all alterations in the body of the will should 
have the initials of the testator against them, 
together with the initials of the attesting witnesses. 
When an alteration is made in fhe body of a mci- 
cantilc document, the person who is bound to sign 
the document should jilacc his initials close to the 
{)lace where the alteration is made 

INJUNCTION. — 'Ihis is an order made m respect 
ot (citain matters, such as tiespass, infnngemont 
of a right, etc , by whic h a person is commanded to • 
refrain from doing a certain thing, it is essentially 
a Cl cation of c<[iiity, and such an order is granted 
when it IS clear that a mere payment of money 
damages will not give the aggrieved party adequate 
K'liel. The giant ot an injunction is not made as 
ot light , (he whole matter is one which is entirely 
m the cliscrc't ion ol the com t Hisubeclicnce to the 
orders contained in an injunction constitutes a 
coutc'inpt of court, and the jiarty in default is liable 
to impiisonment An injunction is, in its mam 
asjx'cts, the exact opposite* of an order for specific 
performance {qv), 

INK. —Ink IS manufactured in a variety of ways, 
according to the purpose for which it is required. 
The best black writing mk consists of a solution of 
ferrous sulphate or green vitriol added to an infusion 
of gall-nuts, a small quantity of gum, and some- 
times an admixture of creofptc or carbolic acid to 
prevent moukliness. Another metaod is to add 
^ chrome alum and gum araHc to an infusion of log- 
*wood<" Vegetable dyes, such as .♦Brazil wood red 
stain, or aniline solutions, are used in the prepara- 
tion of coloured inks. Copying mk recjuires the 
addition of sugar and gum, or glycerine, to increatse 
its body and j)i event it from drying. Marldng ink 
consists of silver nitrate dissolved in watep, together 
with a solution of ammonia, gunt,’' and'4:arbonate*of 
soda The black coloup is usually developed by 
exposure to the action of light or heat, but there 
are*irfhrkmg inks now on the markbt which do not 
require this. Printing ink is a viscous compound, ' 
consisting jjsually of lamp-black, paraffn, and resin, 
and sp cial oils or varnishes in jiroportions varying 
according 'in the paper ^3nd machine used. Some- 
times an adi^ition of dried soap is found <u.,e^ul. 
Indian ink is indchl5le. It consists of the finest 
lamp*biack mixed with a solution of gfim of nlue^ 
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It is also known as China ink. An mvisiblif ink may charges to be ma>l»5iby any canal comnany foi^the 
be made ^ cobalt chloride This becomes visible carnage oi any gocKls. wates, miMchandise, ai tides, 

• ^ __3 \H)ats and other 

vessels, or for the sujiply td hanlagi' tiaikage, oi 
other pouei, mu^< be at .ill times diaiged (\pially 
to all persons and altii the ^ame late, whethei per 
iml<“, or p('i Ion pei mile, oi otheiiMse m respect of 
all Lioods ami things ol a hlo' (!('sinpt#>n conveyed 
at the same rate of speed and ]>.issing .ilong the 
same portion itl anv i.mal under the like i lu um- 
stanees, .iml no ledm lion oi ad\ . im e must be made, 
cither diustly oi imlmilly, in lacoiii of any 
jiaituiilar (oinpany oi pi'ison 1 lu piocisions in 
tone lelating to common catneis aj>plv t‘> < anal 
lomp.inits li\ the lvail\\a\' and Canal lialiu Ait, 
ISST iailwa\ .iml . .mal loinpaims nmst make 
jiiopei pi()\ ision ioi 1 ei c i\ mg and loi wai ding ti nihe 
without um e.isoii.ible delay, and vMlhoiil granting 
anv undue pieleieme to aiiv peison oi lompany 
m loniK'ition theiecMih ( .lual lompaiiies, m tlie 
s.uiu' wav as i.iil\sa\ lomp.uiie''. li.icing oi vvoikmg 
canals loimmg pail ut .i lontmuoiis line o( com* 
mumc^ation, or which ha\ e the teimmns or wharf 
ol llic one, uitlnn one niK ol the tei minus oi wliaif 
of the other (exiejit Icimim m whaices uithm 
live milcsot St Paul's), must alloid due and ic-ason- 
alilc facihlu , loi re" ivmg and loiw.udiug all the 
tiallu .iiinin.-' bv one ol sm h canals b\’ the oilier. 
Persons i ompl.nnmg that sm h i.uilitus aie not 
gianlcd Iliac i iiiiij>lairi to tlie K.iil\^i\ and t aiuil 
('lunmissiomus (c/ e ) ('anal ' oinpamcs, like lailway 
I ompames, .u e li.ible loi 1 he' loss of, or loi any lujui y 
d<.iic‘ to. ally hoises, callle, oi other umiuals, oi to 
.m\ <11 111 Its, good'), ol things, in the leceivmg, for 
w.iidmg, or ciclivenng theicol, otiasiomd by tlie 
nie,l<il *"i del. lull ol t lu* I oinp.iiiy Ol llieii sei cants, 
notcvithst.inding my notice' to ihi' conliaiy , but 
(ompaims ai<' md' prevented Itoim making HU<h 
, cnditions .IS shall be ad]udg.< d bv a c^uiil to l)<nhsT 
.md ic.isonable No gieaPi damages shall be 
ui oci'ied loiMie loss ol. ol lot any mjiiiy done lo 
.inv sm h animals lie yoiid the lollowiiig sums. Hut 
IS to sav, foi any hoise, , f'a ‘‘t'V 
,„(lo,se- |>< I iH'.id. /15 , "tor any sheep or pigs l>ei head, jL , 

11 me iiii.j.iiva * - - , unless the ociscin d< live i m|^ th» sailu' W < om- 

ment, a, rcRauls tlie g g' ' ' u,„c tin- .Uli'jTty, 'l'-> 

1 I..,, iw /U liiirlii r caliie . Ill cc'llK h i ase 1 


be maae ^ cooait cuionae ims becomes visible 
on the apjMication of heat. Other varieties require 
chemical treatment 

INLAND BILL OF EXtII VNGE. -liy the Pills of 
Exchan'gc Act, 1882 (Sec. 4), an inland bill ol 
exchange is defined as folioccs — 

"tD An inland bill is a lull which is, oi on 
the face of it purpoils to he, (a) both diawn 
and payaUlo wathm the Hutish Isl.imls , oi {b) 
drawn viathm the Piitish IsLimls upon scune pet- 
son resident theiein Any other bill i. a ioieign 
bill. 

“For the purposes of this Act. ‘ Piitish 
Islands ’ me.an any j)aito( tlu' Pnilcd Kingdom 
of Great lint.un and Indand, tlu' islands ol 
Man. Gueinscy, jersi'y, Aldtiney. .uul S.uk, 
and tlu' islands ad].i( ent to any ol Hum bung 
jiatt of tlu' dominions ol Her Majeste 
“(2) Unless the coiUiary app<‘ai on the ta^ e 
of the bill, the holdei m.iv to. it it as .m inland 
bill ” 

By Section 88 of tlu' Stamp <\c t. KSdP- 

“ ,A bill or note ]>uipoiting to \n' ih.icvn <'r 
made out ^f the Uniti'd Kingdom is, l<.i tlu' 
purposes of stamp <luly. to bc' deemed (o li.ici* 
been so diaevn oi madig .ilthough it m.u m l.u t 
have been drawn or made cvitlun the Pmted 
Kingdom ” . 

Therefore, it wall be seen that by tlu' Stamp \< 1 a 
bill wlitcli IS diacvn in the Isle of Man .md the 
Channel Islands (which ar(> place's out of ihe I mted 
Kingdom) is legarded as a foic'ign bill, cvhric'.cs it is 
an inland bill under tlu' ddmition gncii m (he 
' Bills of Exchange' A<t, IH82 

When an inland bill is dishonouicd. tlu'i(> is no 
legal necessity that it should be piotesic.l [qv) lor 
non-ac.c-eptancc or non p.aymenl, m oid-'i to jue- 
serve rt'c.oursc against the drawer oi the imloisei 
as must be deme m th«' case of a foreign bill (c/e). 
but It IS sometimes done in oidc'r to induc e a fiiciu 
to come forward to accc'id the bill lor tlu' homun of 
some iK’isofi who is a jiarty to the bill 

If an inland bill is indorsed abroad, tlu' imloise- 


aml 


Co the law o( the Unite.l KinR.ioin As le the 
whi.,h ROM-Ill a hill ihawii iii "iie .|'iiiiliy 
iieRotiated in .another, m-c I'iiri ion’ hiCi 

The foim of .in ii.Uii.l hiH, *n.l all iil.ilh is pn- 
ncctcd OTtli the s.anK. an- iih ii' d I" ■' I'l'Rlh in 
the article ICii L or F,.';cii,cNt-.i aii.l the x.inout 
other arti.les lo win. ir allusion is tlin.iii ii'.elt 
INLAM) JlONKV. ORKMllS.- (S < Momhy 

^InLANI' RKVF.NDI* -ITiisis, 
impoit.aiit #( .HI the .Icp.irtments ^ ‘ " 

■Service, as it is the one which jf. r.sponp k (o he 


national income derived fionfdcat ,, 

<5xcise {i]v ), stamps {q v ), and taxes [q i ) ^ 

The hc^dquai ters of the department ai . "'i - 

Hou^, i-ondtjii but theie arc n i oiUi 
•departrnen ifs m Various parts of tu 

Inland TULERRAM i-- 1 hese ail ; ' o •*' ’ 

winch are dc^-^tchc.\ lioin any gO I ‘ tiVa c 

MilANri^TER CARRi’aRE --^>'.e w..o, 

“ canal ” includcs^any navigation ‘ 

wii^s J^md landmg-i>lac"S of, ’ 

■such ganal or navigation, .mffusec . . ^ ^15 all 

,^fllbblictr*atfic. By the ('anals Clauses Art. 


oany, cut- nmv c... , 

1,1- iispectiv. ly of hiRhi r value , in win. h . um; the 

le.iv . 1 . iniliid aii.l re. «vc loi lh» m. lease.l 

nsk .1 |.■,^S.,.|.,I.I. pel-e*l.iRe upon Ihe .-xia-ss ..I the 
value so -h elared above the bums so limited, and 
this must i.< pmd in addition to tlu- oidimuy latc 
ol . lung. Ihit no spc>< i.d coritia. I is bimli^; unless 
sigiutl 'llu; pi^A'isions as to c arilag.' >.1 goo-ls by ^ 

c.u#i,saM'l.actu.dlvth. auue as t lio.se m lat , ug to 

1 ulw.ic-. (Sc. KaILWAV COMI'ANII'S J 

IN.NKFITM.KS, EIGHTS AND LIABiritlLS 

01 *-\n in^i DUS been dcfme.l as “ a house where 

L ti.icc.lci IS lurmshed with rceiyt+ung he has 
:m..csio.i Itu ululc- on lus cciy “ U is important 
t,i l„ 1, this dctmitifui m iimu)^ be. aii-^ u^n it 
clcmn.U ritu.’. the pc'c ull^T Itabdities ivhich 
attach to an iflykee].< r A < otb e-huusc where 

o---" 


l,,i! -)rm ■>: bcuir.h.'g luuise is not. It 

V, t.ilv 'It.) “.Ol m.i IS a house, the owner 
!q\chi. [i ludds out tliviL hcVull f . eive all 
,,rd soiounu.s c»ho •e^Mllmg.to ^ 

^ItTcuatc- tc; th/sori oL ar c orumo.latiou FOVldcd 
,1 v«io coiTuJfm a siTuatIm m win. h they are 
in to be -ivecl ‘A lodging house keeper makes 
; .ontia.t AM.li every th.ct comes, whereas 

an iniikeepc* is bound, without making any special 
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coi^fract, to provide lodging, and entertainment 
for all, at a ^asonable price/' 

Any person may demand admission and accom- 
modation at an inn, so long as there is room and 
the traveller is ready to pay for his accommodation 
at any hour of the day or night. But the obligation 
to receive only applies so long as the guest is a 
traveller, tn the absence of any special contract, 
there is nothing to compel an innkeeper to allow 
the guest to stay for any length of time. When, in 
fact, the guest has ceased to be a traveller, he may 
be ejected after reasonable notice, without any 
special grounds being given, even though there is 
ample accommodation. There arc very few 
grounds upon which an innkeeper may refuse to 
accept a person as guest, provided, of course, as 
above stated, that he has room, and the guest is 
willing to pay. An intoxicated or disorderly 
person may be rejected, and so also may a person 
who brings an objectionable animal with him 
e.g , as a ferocious dog. If a landlord refuses to 
accept a person whom he is bound to admit he 
13 liable to an action, or he may even be induTcd. 

By the ancient law of the realm, the common law, 
heavy liabilities were imposed uj:)on a person who 
occupied the position of an innkeeper And, except 
as is hereinafter stated, the liability imposecl by the 
common law still remains The origin of the rule of 
law is no doubt traceable to the fact that innkeepers 
in olden times were frequently in league with high- 
waymen andVssistod in the robbery of travellers. 
The liability extended to all losses which were not 
ascribablc to the guest’s own fault, unless they were 
proved to arise from the act of God [qv) or the 
King’s enemies. This liability was eventually 
limited by the passing of the Innkcepeis’ Liability 
Act, 1863, the extent of the liability being fixed at 
a sum not exceeding ;^30, unless (1) the article lost 
tt horse or Gther live animal, or any gear apper- 
taining thereto, or any carnage; ; (2) the property 
has been stolen, lost, or injured through the wilful 
act, default, or neglect of the innkeeper, or of one 
of his servants ; (3) or the propeity has been 

expressly deposited with the innkccjier for safe 
custody, ^uthn consideration of his liability in 
the third instance, ^e' innkeeper may require the 
guest to fasten and seal uj) his projierty in a box or 
other safe leceptai^’e This limitation does not 
apply unless tne innkeej- -t has taken care to 
exnibit in a consjucuous position in the entrance 
hall of his inn an accurate and full copy of the first 
set lion of the Act. The only chance of escape of 
an innkeeper, if the Act does not apply, is to show 
that any loss sustained by his guest is the di ect 
result of the guest’s own negligence ; and this, of 
coui*.^6, is a matter of evidenc'^ which can only be 
gathered from the farts of the case. '* 

On the other hand, in addition to his liability at 
common law, the innkeeper is now undiV an addi- 
tional obligation >y reason cf the Public Health 
Act, J87^. By tlL2 last-named Act, an innkeeper 
is compelled to have any part of bts house, m which 
a per^n suffering from a dangerous infectious dis- 
order ha§ been staying, thoroughly disinfected to 
the satisfaction of a duly qualified medical prac- 
titioner before it c^n be occupied by another guest, 
The evic^ence of ^isinld^ti'-n is sujiphed by the 
grantin'^ of a certificate on the pai^'- of the medic? I 
practitioner. An infr.\ige'fnent o'fVthis regulation 
renders the innkeeper liable to a fine ^ of ;^20 on 
summary conviction. ' ^ 

Contrary to the gener^ law of distress {q.v.). 


which entitles a landlord to seize all goods upon the * 
demised premises, except in so far they are 
specially protected by law, the goods and chattels 
of travellers and others at an inn are not liable to' 
seizure, provided they aiQ Avithin and upon the 
premises. But this does not apply to a person 
who is not a traveller, but only a lodger, as, for ' 
example, where he hires an unfurnishedi room 
under an agreement with the innkeeper. Such a 
person can only release his goods if tl^ey are seized 
under the Law of Distress Amendment Act, 1908, 
the Act which extended in certain cases the protec- 
tion formerly accorded to lodgers, under the Lodgers' 
Goods Protective Act, 1871, to certain under- 
tenants and “ other ” persons. 

As far as the innkeeper is concerned, he enjoys 
a peculiar right of hen {qv.), for he can detain the 
goods of his guest until his charges are paid. ThiS^ 
is a kind of compensation in return for the heavy 
liabilities imposed upon him, and in this respect 
he IS in a better position than a boarding-house 
keeper, who has no right of lien, but who is under 
less liability as to lost or stolen goods. The lien 
extends not only to the goods of the guest, but 
to the goods which are the property) of third per- 
sons, if brought to the mn by the guest, provided 
the innkeeper is unaware of the fact that they are 
the property of such third person. 

By another Act passed in 1878 the additional 
power was given to an innkeeper of selling the 
goods of a guest upon winch he had exercised his 
right of lien. But such sale cannot take place until 
after an interval of six weeks from the exercise of 
the right of lien, nor until the statutory notices of 
the intended sale have been inserted in the specified 
newspajiers — one London one, and the other a 
country one circulating m the district where the 
inn is situated. 

An innkeeper has no right to detain the person of 
his guest for non-payment of his bill. By so doing he 
renders lumself hable to an action for false imprison- 
ment (q.v.). But if there is .satisfactory evidence that 
a guest came to an mn and procured lodging and 
board witliout having any probable means of pay- 
ing for the same, the innkeeper may prosecute him 
for the fraud, e,g , obtaining goods by false pre- 
tences (7 V ). It is unsafe, however, to take extreme 
measures ex’cept ujion the clearest possible evidence, 
otherwise an action for malicious prosecution {qv.), 
with its resulting heavy damages may ensue. (See 
Arrest, Right of.) 

INOPERATIVE ACCOUNT.—This is the name 
given to a banking account upon which there are 
no transactions. o 

- INQUEST. — This word signifies an inquiry of any 
hind, hut the name is usually confi,ned to inquiries 
concerning violent or sudden deaths, or deaths from 
causes unknown, or .deaths in prison, inquiries as to 
treasure trove {q.v.), and what are known as fire 
inquests. 

Whenever a violent or a sudden death take's place, 
it is the duty of any person who h'acqiiiii?tea''witti 
the facts to inform an officer of the peace, or police 
constable, and he, in turn, lays the information he 
has Vedeived before the coroner {q.v.)'oi the district. 
This official then dxides whether it is necesssu’y, 
under the circumstances, for an inquest to take 
place. v^>f he comes tp an affirmative conclusion, his 
special office'- calls togethe; a jury; and a preliminary 
inquiry is held^ which corresponds in certain reap^ts 
to a preliminary crir. inal inquiry, though in tAe 
case o( SKI inquest the rules, especially as t o evide^e, 
880 
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twvive , K-n ..xintlv, Kcn.nillv tins mliul,, , ,s 

return* (Wy), twiKc mi n at ]. asi 'i ]j,s numln i 1 , 
vcccjtly bm. u-.luu,l ,o h , 

may comnul the pemon against uIuhi, th, \u,!ut 
m lecuKled loi tiial at 1h, |,,|Joum>. .bss,,, , 
county 01 at tlie Cential Cnmmal (..-uit 11, is 

IS altogetlur irrespecUv. ol nhat talus pi, u, n He 
]irehmmar> police lomt mvcst:^,,nnn p jp 

the Junes Act, 19IS. eorom is ec. , , impocMiMlio 
ImUl imiucsts evithout juiu s, , x, < p, , ;,,am ca^ s 
ATOich are retcarcil to iintltj |i j<x 

Any pel son ovci the at;c oi twentc-one is liable 
to be summoned as a juioi, mdiss he is spe. i.div 
uxemjdod by statute, and if a puoi fads appeal 
aft|;r beint' summoiu'd, lie is liable to f>c lined a sum 
'flot cxieedmp' /5 

Tn the inajoiitv <d * as.xs ,ui inquest is toiiHudnl 
witlun a short j» Tiod, ami the loroini thin issues 
hW cei till' ate jicimitting tlie Inutv of tlie (h>uis<d 
to be bin led I f, hone\ ei , tin imiuiiN is liKelc lolx' 


null ss he is spe. i.diy 
• puoi huls to aj'peai 
iible to f,c lined <i sum 


ni uie inajoiitv ol cases ,ui inquest is tomUidnl 
witlun a short j» uiod, ami tlie loroini thin issues 
hW cei till' ale jK'imittmg tlie Inutv of tlie (locasid 
to be bin led I f, hone\ ei , tin impin\ is liKel\ lobe 
{uofon'^ed, the ( mom 1 im^ ismelusoidu !m buinil 
even befoie the uupiest iscomlmhd Should ap\ 
ildiuullies aiise alteiuaids, tlmie is aK\a\s the 
rij^lit of ixhumalion to imie't am in>ssil,)e 
misi aniape of justu e. 

hoi the jmipose of idi ntiln atimi, it is niies-.nv 
tliat the juiy should vn w the body of the de< east d 
• Ihis praitno will piobably lie disi oiitimii d at no 
distant date 

Jn the I ase of inqaests I on< tilling; ti t asm t lio\e 
and fires, the niqiiii \’ is londm tel as in .m oidimii_\ 
inquest, tin imonei explainm^; to the piiv what aie 
the partii ulai points upon wlm h tin ir \'eidii t nmst 
be qiven 

As to tieasuie tioxe, tie- ui(|um’, is diintid to 
dc( idmit will till i the j>io])eit\ lonnd is 'U is not 
such as till owneislup < an i>e dis. oci ted, oi win tin i 
the piopeity leveits to ihe (down (Sec 1 ki \spki; 

Trovi. 1 

As to 111 es, a I oroncr i annot now mqiin e mto the 
cause of a the, unh ss it is i onnin ti d uitli fie di <iO) 
of some jUM sun or jiiisons wdu; liave pnishid m ihe 
same. An exicjUion, howiwir, i-, innli ni tli(> < a 
ol the City ot London Ip the Cit\ ot London Jme 


on the ih,„ h,„) tl.r inr.,,„x*v,[h wl„* 

IK iinild divharne Hm lirtbiiiu mcuiirci In short 
what means m tliose txirher days fun) a .seller of 
leainmj; whcthei ilm* huNtr of lus poods h.id the 
^Nheieuithal to prl^ his debts ? 

he. out yeais luxe shown a \ny puat nuuivsc 
m he piviiip d 1 rredit Ilus is latpeb ovunp to oui 
Jundein meih.ds, .uid in the mam m dm^lo sexeie 
"•mpelilmnammqpt tiadeis hm t xample, a Im pe 
wtalllp loinpanv apieis with its uistmneis that 
tiny may. sulqei t to deneasinp i.pes ,,l disc mint 
as time extinds. pay witlun any spin ilied tune iii' 
to two m thiee montlis fn smue . as. s the (une 
extuids e\cn to MX months, but tln'se .ue usnally 
md ail mints, no .iisiouiil beinp ali.iweii l-ums 
wlmh fc)i \ ai imis 1 iMsons i aniiot .dlow thru imiiie) 
|1> lemam out so k,np are thus depnxid in many 
lasts of smne ot then nistomeis U is ([iie the 
customus lost will pioliablv be those wIiom.' 
Imaunal staiidiiip is of the weakest . on the other 
hand, it means viious loss to thim It natuially 
lollows th it the liim wlmh niainlauih its business 
on a put el) cash basis, oi pi\es only vei v nariow 
hnnt r in lepaid to .udil, and at tlie same lime 
utains m im leases its tnnioxei, < onies mil best 
liie lajiif.d IS turned oxn nime oHen and, lonse- 
cpiently, a pic.iPi j.iolit is m.ide It is uildei these 
iiiiumslamts that inquiiy apenis have piown up, 
d) mm h so. th.il the] . is s. .m ely a i ompany, In in, 
OI (ladit in the woild, wlulhei it i^a wi'altlp' 
loij.diatimi OI a Imnibl. HiopkdjKi, wleise liisloi) 
and iinaiu nil stamlinp aie not known 

li.qmi) apent . dixide tin iiisep e.s into I wo i lassi s 
In t he In st i use t lit 1 1 ar e t lie < . mij laim s wlm h liavc 
as Hen m.tni obji . 1 the aiquninp and pimidiitp 
inioimation wlen Kipiiitd .is to ihi timuii lal 
sl.tmhnp ol bmintss imns and imnhants Any 
"llu-i buMiuss wlmh llu'y m.iv t.ni) ^i is I.iipd^ 
im id< ni.d to Hu it imuii i.b|e( (. sm h .cs, Tor t vainpTq 
It jidi Is oj liquid. it It. I IS, ' h.inpt s III Inins, ( h , deb! 

. oil. ' U'liis, lilt yilm t ions loi 1 1 .i \ c lit i • y un)’, .'da o.id , 
ell 

In the sec oild pl.u e theie .ire tlic' c mup.unes wlm h 
obt.iin ami j.ioMcti- mloim.iiion Im Hu- beimrit of 
tlui) (ustoimis, rp, .it Hu efqn^st or a •ustoiuei , 
a b.mk woul'l ob^.iin p.iiticunns lepaidinp tlie 
st.indiiip of .1 nu rch.uit oi Inin, althonph il mmst be 
mult 1 stcifxl th.it tills dors not . on^litme j.ai^ of the 
duly wlmh a bank ovv« s*lo its cm.tonui In the 
s.ime in.trmci many fnins will suppl\ to I hose w-ith 
which they have business conmstioiis ndoiin.iUon 


Inipiesls All, IcSSS, the Wilwonaui is .uilhoii <‘l 
to hold impu'st-, as to the . ause <>i tire . witlnu tlu- 
City of Loiulim ,%whettier .nu li\<'s li.iie bi .m ‘j< ' 
or not. In the l.ittei part^ol Dll, n ' hum w is m eh 
to m<]un e into Hie ^.ui . ol.iint wiHnnilu pic^iii t 
of tlie bemplif, and tlie Jhmhc-is ol the Mid-l * 
remplc declined to .idmit th. fn isdu i ion ef the 
coremt-r in tins u'spc'c.t It w.is Hioupht .it one 
lime th.U a c ase would b( b’<Mi'.,h1 bclm< tin Iludi 
('ourt nnS the ^leeuli.u j.o itiou oieupnd Iw 'h. 
'rei#!))l0»'*!nijfiii>'d 11%^ Ihf ui.itt.i, liow.' h - 
bee n allowed te diop 

INQUIRY AGLM'IUS.-With .dl ou em.m 
conditions and tlfi availability .ind ojipor' du<# tt 
* any time of le.uninp tlm fimuu mi ‘'t.indii. t<t .m\ 
other person or company, it mtldhiu’ mi hi 
stand liow business w'as cainc'l on m bypom' 

That credit (or the l^vmp o*it oi^om 's nn^iev ha a 
given n^rod) was allfjwed tltc’ie can bc*no d ubt , 
at the sam& time it can be ic.ijihly imapinc..! h. ' 
easy it Kiould^be for one peismi to defraud an«tjier 

• ,Vsl 


Minteinnig .i thud pirsoii oi t ompany Ihiic; is, 
of .oaise, ,i ^iat*i d disirii Imation *ti> allow this 
c v c |4 nil'', r s]>e< i.ii . omlitions 

• It will be ic.ichly undi-rstm.d that cliHuulty o|^n 
• aiisc^ III pivmp' pt( ' ise*nfoiiii.ition , and tin .igent 
mx.iiuibl) st.ltis tli.it, whilst the obj< < I of an 
jiujunc IS to .csCMtain the Im.imi.d st.ift.hnp of a 
film, lu is tint i‘'qM)nsible lot any mtorinalion 
wlmh m.cy jaoxe nun finale, noi%loe, h(^aitrj>t 
luibilitv !(■' .mv loss or dam.ipe I’ffflluT, it is nude 
.1 .oiu^ti'' Hnl, fir as is c car'eiuei't , otlier 
an t ot u, loi m.'P UTi hould be used, ai.^ ff^t 
ail) time iimicluu.i obtams infci m.tli'jn respei ting 
(lie st.itus (it .1 lotln 1 w'lm li IS hk< ly to be cvf benefit 
to the onpu'v .ipent, it is*»c qiff st ed that such 
Hilof^uiiiou !>' •mm** ti#l to hup CO* 

f.pcip^mi o: mlisv^ibc I '^oiri'it infoirnation may 
b. ot't.umd wlmfl^lll b. Hoi ^he beneftt ot all 
#s 1 only is*l, m-' . ss.ii*. tluit .i t' <nlc i should obtain 
j"',, , ,i(imi itorn aii the axs^f.ible sour, es, but lie 
'U'. . . als'j iXvj'M Ins rqtcafs iioni tune to time aa 
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is found desyable. The slandirtg of a firm may alter 
materially in the course of a few years, and he 
should protect himself by peiiodicaliy going through 
his ( ustorners' accounts and obtaining the latest 
ro^jott.s rrspecting them 'I he time to carry tlus out 
depends entirely on the circumstances incidental to 
<each arc oiip^l, and must be determined by the tiader 
himself 

I'o illiistiate the jira* tice carried out by respect- 
able houses, 1( t it be assumed that Jolm Smith, of 
London, is a whoh^sale diaper He receives an cjrdcr 
for /^lOO value in silks ftom James Dunn, of Reading. 
Dunn being an entirely new customer, Smith desires 
information respecting his financial standing. Tlus 
may be obtained in a variety of ways, the methods 
adopted being dost nbed in detail below — 

1. ” On the payment of a spec ifted sum annually, 
companies cariymg on business as inquiry agents 
will suj)]ily eac li yi'ar lists of traders, etc., cither 
throughout the whole country or for vatious limited 
districts These lists give a short bummaiy, brief 
it may be, but nevertheless a< curate, of the financial 
position of cacdi liader. J3y means of letters, figures 
or signs, the commercial and financial standing of 
a liader arc shown, also the amount of ciedit 
which ajipcars justifiable m each case. Dy reference 
to the lists, and with due consideration of Ins own 
position, a trader is enabled to decide what nsks he 
will take in opening or continuing an account For 
cxamjile, tlic* credit asked for might be /lOO, but 
he may be so c autious in his business transactions 
that only on very lare occasions would he give more 
than half the amount desired. In this way many 
firms have acquired quite a reputation for stmt 
terms. At the end of c-ach jjeiiocl or year these lists 
are expected to be returned to the issuing otlice, and 
fresh lists up-to-date arc sent on jiayineiit of the 

, ’•.“qiiisito fee, It is essential from tfie trader’s jxnnt 
oT view that his reports should be kept as up-to-date 
as pobsible, Any supplementary matter to that c:on- 
tained in the lists will be supplied,, if it is found 
necessary. 

2. The previous method being somewhat exjeen- 
sive, it is not latgcly used by sniaUor firms or piivate 
traders. CLvther tjianipay a large sum each yeai, a 
inei chant will pa>* lor the injcnmation as it is 
required. 'I his introduces the second method, 
which 1 ^' the mosO common. Upon payment of a 
small sum, varying front’ Is. upwards, the inquiry 
agent will issue a torm duly filled uj), giving, as a 
rule, the information asked for by the inquirer. 
One Or two typical releremes may be given as 
examples — 

J. S. This man's reputaiioyi is gouc/, and, he is 
l(^ns%dered safe for ordinary credits Established 
\n the city upwards of ten'iycars 

R. N., Ltd. (^uite a new prm. There is no 
record available, 'The directors are local men, and 
they have no special knowledge of Jic business. 
Awa\t developments be foie giving credit to any 
eetient. 

A. M. Has a reputation fen being hichy Make 
(aref^l investigations 

T. H., Ltd Very high-class firm and old- 
established. Large reserve fund invested in good 
securities. Ai^ goau for any engagements entered 
xntp.r . * ♦ 

3. Desiring to have tljc infor,aation not only of 
the inquiry 'agent, also of hi'b v^anker, Mr. Smith 
asks the latter to obtain detuls of his i ew customer. 
The London banker iF^eupon communicates with 
its Reading branch dr agent, and requests the 
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necessaiiy information. The matter supplied will 
take similar shape to that named in No..2 ; and, of 
course, as m the case of inquiry agents(rthe banker 
makes no guarantee that the information given is 
correct, and he further staf.cs that it must be taken 
without prejudice. 

4. The fourth method is not so common, and in 
the circumstances there is a natural dismo^mation 
to grant the information rciquired. For example, 
Mr. Dunn, who has been accustomed to buy from 
Mr. Smith, sends an order to Thomas & Company 
who carry on a similar business to Mr. Smith’s. 
Along with his order, Mr. Dunn gives Smith’s name 
as a refereric'c Wlu'n Thomas & Company come to 
inquire from the latter, there is naturally a desire 
to withhold the information, owing to the fear of 
lo.sing the connection whu h had been established 
with Mr. Dunn. It is understood, of course, that 
.such information would only be given where the 
competitors were on the best terms one with the 
other. 

The method adopted for foreign countries is very 
mui h on the same lines Books c.ontaming varying 
numbers ol “ tickets,” or blank forms, are sold to 
clients. The cost of tlicso tickets vaaes according to 
tlic country in which the incjuiry is to be made. 
For example, an inquiry resjiecting a French or 
Gc’rmaii customer might cost 2s , whereas the cost 
of a Polish inquuy would be higher. To cover the 
extra cost of the more expensive mquities, stamps 
arc sold, and these to the amount required are 
affixed by the inciuner to the form sent out asking 
for the infoimatioii The forms or tickets vary only 
m their wording, and aie essentially the same, 
althougli sent out by different agents. 

Not only is it necessary that a trader should have 
up-to-date information concciiung lus customeis, 
but it is essential that such information .should be 
always at hand when required. In the method 
No. 1 the lists issued annually can be relied upon 
as being up-to-date, and being m book form can 
always be readily handled and found In the other 
methods outlined, careful rccord.s must be made 
by means of which reports may be turned up with- 
out delay. Theue arc vanous ways in which this 
may be earned out, three of which may be named. 
In the first ])lace, as each report is received, a copy 
may be nOuie in a book which is kept fully indexed. 
Where the reports received are not veiy numerous 
this IS jicrhaps thf; easu;st jilan to adopt, but in a 
large waiehouse the books would increase very 
rajudly, and it would be difficult to trace the latest 
reports Being necessary to keep the customers’ 
reports thoroughly revised, there might be three 
or four reports on one account in as many books, 
'lofu d these would be difticult and rather tiresome. 
Another jilan adopted by many is make a copy, 
(ji c'xfiacl, of thcA salient points of a report on a 
card foiining jiart of the " card system ” {q n.). These 
are afterwarcls arianged aljihabetically, geographi- 
cally, o) otherwise in a cabinet, and coulcFeasily be 
refei red to at any time The chgd> ditfis^ul^y riwultont 
upon fliis plan is that the card does not lend itself 
to giving niuc h information, and there is always the 
climber that in making the traiisc iption something 
important may Iw omitted. • 

The third and bCst method is ; Immediately after 
recoift eff the leports, to file tliem on the vertical 
syst^bm, at the sanlV; tinje cntcrvmg in the card index 
,_a note of Ahe name 'and petition, or numbered 
folder, where the r^ipoit can be found.!- Anj^ addi- 
tiona:’ information or corrcsiiondence ^elatii^e to the 
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irthc 1 ' '-■an be put 

\"nt '■'""v being leouireil 

Isot onIy% this method the simplest but it is the 

held ^"dUC-St has been 

im V hmim^ m tiit> 

J'liv IS tailed an m.}tusition. ami a jn-ison aeaiiist 

whoniitho jurv have rctu, nod a veuii, t of nundtJ 
or manslaughter mav be m, minuted loi tnal iiie- 
,spcaive of what lakes place beloie a poh. e immis- 
ticite. am] Tlieie is no neetl to bimg the mattti 
dore the grand jui v I he a. . use.l nnu be put on 
his trial at onte befoie the.. minion oi tia\.t^<‘ 
Juiy on the imiuisition alone In oia. tee tins 
naji^iens \>ei V lately 

LN KE.— “ In the m.ittei of " i hj^ ,s the e\.,. t 
meaning of this Latin phiase. wlm h is ns. .1 wh. n a 
•paiticuhir cas. has r. h ren. e to a j.am, ulai ]..Ts(m 
or to a body of persons, and wluie thn. m m. a< turn 
existing b. tweui tuo parti, s oi s. ts ot paili.s 
buch a case is nuauably lumded thus; “ lu rt 
A B ' When an apjili. ation is made l.\ one i . ison 
alone m su. h a matUi, the heading is gemiaily as 
follovss ; "In re A B , e\ f>aftc ( I) " 

INStUIHEliJv STOCK. --fins is tin? nain.' gi\cn to 
certain stoi k f(;r whn h no a. tnal ..tiifu abs are 
granted to the holders, but tlu ii naim s and tlie 
amount of the stock they hold aie ms. nbed m the 
registeis kej^t for th.- jmipose at the banks \\lu. h 
have the management of the sto. ks 1 h.- I'.ank of 
Lngliind, foi instaiuc, liolds the i. gist, is fm the 
stocks in the Lubhe Idmds (Consols, Wm l,o.in, 
etc ), and a stockholdei wishing to liansfei his 
holding, must .ittetid peisonallv at tin- Hank to 
sign the tiansfei m tlu' tcgistei, oi , it umil.le to 
atlcml peisonallv, the tianster may b. elb.t.d by 
Ills duly authorised attorney liansfciois must 
in ail (.as.'s be identif,. d by a slo kbioker oi oth. r 
j^erson approved by tin Hank 

It has been the long-established pra. tn e of the 
Hank of Lngland to peruiit sl.v kholdeis to make 
transfers in the Hank books only wlum they ai(‘ 
idimtihed as the ix'i'sons owning the sto. k b\. p.n- 
sons of one of three .lasses: (1} C.atam high 
otliccrs of the I3ank of England ; (2) the past ami 
piescnt representatives (A privat.* banks . (d) mcin- 
bcisol tin* Lorn Ion Sto. k lex. hange ami tlini < lei ks, 
vvliose names aie upon a Ir-t K. pt atithe Iknik 
'Ihe piivilegc of being n]>oi) this list of brok.is is 
obtained by the introdmdion of a mernb.'i an.-ady 
upon the list A member upmi the list . an h.ivc his 
clerk’s name put iipon,it \>y signing a do' urm-nt 
making himself responsible bm the a. »s ot In, . 1. ik 
Certain slocl^ .ionm*i)cd at the 13<ink of Montual. 
•Glyn & Lo , Standard, Hank of South Afina, ami o 
the Agent-Cenc! al foi South Australia, aio^tians-* 
fcired by detd, Although they a:c cflilcd inscnbe.l 
ctocks. ^ 

Sto. k rcrtiluates to bearer may lie obtcvine.l by a 
holder for various iim ube.l stocks, wlmh .nc 
transferable at tin* Hank of Englaml 
• ih*re#f‘i^t fo-^thc jmrehase mo' 
gnven to a jeiichas." vvhai a tiansici 
stoc k IS mad' , i • of no \ alue ll i not i . 
a subse.juent ♦i].> 'I o obtain a sc . 
gnscribed sto.k, it rnusL l>c t^ans.'iie.l into l)i< 
names of the nominees of thc^ bank . ^ut if the 
inscribed stock . an be ex. hanged into l>c.aierft^m(!',. 
it may be" more («in\enu^it f.fi a cust-om-i *<< d<> 
this iiW)ider to giv% se.urfiv to a bank * 

iNMniW^NCY. — The tomirwm of a peison wh.) 
is tc^mect his debts (See liANKRin^t^l 


->■ Im h 1 ' 
ms. ribe' 

. ui n v^n^)' 


INSOEVEM. J.crson who is Enable tc? imy 
his debts as tliey be. ome due in the ordinary 
<ouise. ur whose liabilities ex. eed his available 

>issets 

IN'SPE( riNfi OHIU'.H. h< n a pei s.^i 1 ms gjH)ds 

KT sale, ami the saiiu ai< Iving at sonu* dock ()r 
wharf h, niav .l.nie Ha. I a j .i . ag . . pnichasct 
sliall have an oppoitumtv "f ingi. cimg them. Foi 
this pui|iose he d.iivits an in^]u\tirig .uder to th# 
j>i.)spc. tive jinuhas. i , and this oidei anlh.tilses the 
sup. lint. 'mh lit .11 pcison in .hatge .d t h. do. k or 
whaii t.» allow sm h snsp. . t nm fo xna.Ie, ami 
inmetallv j.eiiints a sample of the go.nls u> be taken 
awa\ ioi < xaimnalioii 

i.Nsi'rerio.N of i.iouts. ii... i.,Khi,„g «n.i 

''at. lung A. t was passe.l m ISdd, ami juovidesfoi 
thr* hghliiig of panslies in I ngland ami Wales; the 
WMt.hmg lelates to the .luties .)| the palish* con- 
stable Some of th<* pKH.dme m,\v to !><' explained 
has been im'.lified bv' the I.otal Cov-ei nmeiit Act, 
IH'-M, but th. pnmiple it mains iin. hang.'d. On the 
apjihialion .d thi.a- laled inli.diitaiits, a meeting of 
the paii,h is to l>e (.invented t.> del. i nun., vvliether 
the A. t shall be adopt.-.! m tin* |)ai ish 1 1 is lot thil 
r.'ason that the A. t is kn.iwii as an .idoptivr Act. 
If th.- {.aiislmin.'is .nlopt th.‘ A< t, the . lim. hwaidcii 
must tall a im-ehng o| the latepa^eis, who .aie to 
el('< t lighting inspc' ton foi then juiiish 'Ihecandi- 
d<it«‘ foi insp. ( toi ship must 1 eside w i f Inn the i>ai Isli, 
his hous.,* ()i .)th.i jiKimses must be assesse.l at an 
.innnal wiliie of ^lo or mou* J.a.li lamhdale must 
be ptoj.osed ami •,i<onded by .inly <|ualificd voters. 
If 111.)!.' than 111 .- numb. I irfjune.l oMei tlu-nist Ives, 
then fh.- (liaiiinan of the meeting must at om c take 
tile opinion ot the voters by poll At the end of 
ea< h y. at the lighting inspe.t.as must give an 
a. < ount of th<‘ ! xpens.’s theyliav** in.airred, and 
j'lodme all ne. rss.ary voii.^i.-is /»i estima, nT* 
lendeied of the < ost of hgliling foi the ensuing 
y. ar ^ 

Ihe rnom-y so estimated must be fouml by the 
j'aiish t)rie-t}iird of the lighting inspectoi!i go out 
of ofti.c even Vcai , but ate eligibh- lor le-ele.tion, 
lie- inspc. tors ftinsl inert eveiy and may 

meet on s|>e< lai <)<<a,sions if«lt^« necessSy. At the 
monthly me/.-tiiig*any latepayer may attend, if he 
has a < ornplamt to m.ike A <]uoi um l.r t^'insar ting 
the business nuist < onsmt of f^o, when th.-ie ate 
only thice iiisperfois Ti|))K)intc<l, and when the 
niimbft <x<<(-<ls three, a .jiiorum must < onsist of 
one thii.l of tliem 

The lighting mspe.tois ;ue eiupowCi ed "tr» rent 
an .illKC oi yx.iPi and appoint sm Ji olfi. era as they 
K.'^ne Ih.-y must ')btain sc. mily fiom^the 
tirasurei, who is to be entnisted with the li^ffAing 
inc»n.-v. All^ the a. t^, or.i. i ami je o. e«-ding» of 
the inspci tors .lone at tli.-ii in. .'tings ryust be duly 
rnter..] m^a bo.ik, and ugncl by two ol their 
numlMi lie- a. counts kept by Hie lighting 
' -IS are to fie ojx n fo ratej^yer, who 

iTiJv m.ik.- f \ti,i Is irom th. m fr.-c of . harge *lhc 
nior . > f'-r light. ■ i^.tlie jiaii'di must be raised from 
th. ' ,itc ]).i ' ( I Ir. Hi. ans .if an c)idei giv^n t^the 
O'." .M'.l.v 'I..' ii-dp i.g im,j).'( tors, d he ovcrsccr.s 
th<nlf-vth< . : ng 1 ate oidyigly Ihelighting 

lat.' of thf.s.- who own o! i )'is(^s or buildings. 

nm^,t be tlu.-.- as*f;real as tlmt of who 

o-.-»r *l-irid .)n)y '^e aimoint^c. be levjed hliall only 

b( ,.uh as the ♦Jd-'-pa)ers, in meeting assembled, 
l^ivc prcvif^islv agreefd upot^ When the overseers 
have collected the hghtinf>fatc, they must pay the 
prej. r,eds over, to the treasurer. 
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Power IS giv^n to the lighting Inspectors to erect 
lamp irons and lamp posts upon the walls or fences 
of private property, or upon the streets or roads of 
the parish. Gas japes must not be laid in or upon 
private premisis without the written consent of the 
owner or occiijner. In the event of an cscajie of gas, 
any jierson wlextsoevcr is required at once to inform 
the person or (-omj)any who siijijilies the gas, and 
that [larty must take j)romj>t measures to stop the 
escape. The j^enalty for neglect of this rule is £5 
per day during which the neglect continues 

The jiarties who make the gas have power given 
them to lay jujics for carrying away the liquid 
washings from the gas woiks, but no harm must be 
done to the jaivate wells, sewers, and drains within 
the patish. No washings from the gas works may 
be allowed to flow into any river, stieani, or pound 
Disobedience to this order involves a penalty of 
;^200. Gas pipes must be laid at the greatest 
practical distance from water j)ipcs in cvciy street 
or road. Where gas pipes cross water pipes, they 
must do so at right angles, and the joints of the 
gas pipes must be at least 4 ft. away from the water 
pipes. Heavy penalties arc exacted if the water of 
any company is contaminated by gas, and the 
penalty is paid to the water comjiany. 

Persons who su)>ply gas are liable to be indit ted 
for a nuisance, whether the injury jnocceds ftom 
the making and use of the gas, or from the caieless- 
ness or want skill of any of the servants of the 
gas company. 

If any jicrson wilfully bleaks, tliiows dowm, oi 
damages any lamj') or part of a lamp, or wilfully 
puts out the light, it is lawful for any pci son to 
apprehend the otfendcr and to ( hum the assist- 
ance of others The person who apprehends must 
deliver the offender to a constable A justice will 
ne the oCender or impiison him. 

The lighting inspectors have power to coritr<ict 
for the lighting of the parish to be (lone to their 
order ; they may jmrenase ground oi buildings , 
and the property in the lamps, buildings, and 
furniture shall be vested in the inspectors. 

The Locn^ Gc^’ eminent Act. 1894, which created 
the parish mecting<far^'l the parish council, has 
altered the form of tne law of 18C3 in some small 
particulai^ but not the broad facts of it. The 
palish meeting in every rui;ql parish has the ex( lu- 
sive right of adopting the Lighting and Watching 
Act, 1833. Foul teen clear days' notice must be 
given to^the electors. If a poll is demanded, it must 
be taken by ballot. Two-thirds of the parochial 
i electors must be present at the n'cctjng, and m 
case pf a ballot, two-thirds of the votes must be m 
favoiii^ of adopting the Act. When there is a parish 
council, that council is the aAthoiity (or carrying 
out the Act, (ind not the lighting inspectois Wheie 
there is no jiansh council, but only a polish meet- 
ing, that meeting must appoint the lighting 
inspectors* U * 

Th5 I.ighling and Watching A(^t does not apply 
to boroughs and urban districts, but rather to^uial 
pari^es, ^r par^s of riual parishes, or to a com- 
bination of two or more rural parishes If a rural 
paxish desires to jbandpn the Act, it can do .so 
after calling a meeting the parochial ratcpaytjrs, 
and diuharging*^ all the clrntral^^s and liabil^Ues 
which it has meurred i;nd«|- the 4ct. * 

INSPECTION OF MINES.- -For he })uri)o.e of 
safeguauling the lives ^of men engageef in mminjf 
operations, various stA'trites have bei'ii jiassed 
providing for the inspection of mining undertakings. 


nie ino.st fmjiortant of these is the Coal Mmes Act, 
1911, an Act to consolidate and amend t^ law m 
relation to coal mines, iniue.s of stratified iron-stone, 
shale, and fire-clay The ^rst jirovision as to 
inspection is that which rccjuires the* appointment 
of firemen, examiners or dejmtics to make sucli 
inspections and carry out such other duties as to 
the jiresence of gases, ventijation, state of roo*i and 
-Sides and general .safety, as are uquired by the 
regulations of the mine and the Coal iMines Act. 
Such jiersons must be properly qualified, cithei by 
holding a fust or second-class ce'rtiflcale C)f com- 
petency or by being twenty-live years of age, and 
having at ie ast fivcyeai s' pi act ical experience under- 
ground, two of which must be- sj)ent at the face' of 
the* workings In adelilion, they must liavethc pre- 
sciibed eeitilicate' oi a nuriuig school as to ability 
to lest for gas, and <i ceniifieate as to eye-sight 
and hearing must be kej)! at the ollice of the mine 
'I'he appointment oi couqie'tent examiners and 
luemcn IS III lh(‘ hanels of the manager W'ho must 
make such ajijioiutment m writing 

111 addition to the inspection by the mine authoii- 
lu's, th<‘ weirkinen enijiloyed in a mine' may, <it 
their owm cost, appoint two of their nCinibeu or two 
jitactical working miners who have* hael not less 
than live* ye-ars' exjienence' uueU'i gioinul, to msjiect 
the- mine at least onec in e'veiy memth Fve-ry 
facility must beaflordcd by the* ownei and manage-r 
tot a full and eoiuple-f e- inspection, and these' ju'i sons 
shall jiroeliK e-, on demand, the certificate's ot 
lire'men, e'xamineis, or ele'pnties etujdoyed in the' 
mine' '1 he niin(''s insjuctors must make' toithwitli 
a lull and <ic( urate re'poit of the- i esult ot the 
lusjiectiem in a book to be' ke-jit at tlu' mine for the- 
juiipeise, and tlu' manager is e'xpe'etecl lei send a 
coj)y of fins ujioif to tin- ins])ector of mines for 
the elivisieiiv 

W’he'ie' safe'ty l<uii}is are* used in a inim', these' 
le-tjuiie cau'iul msjieetion, <inel no lamji may Ix' 
us<.d unless it has been j)re‘Viously examineel at the 
suil.ice by acompe'tent jii'ison rqipointe'd in writing 
by the manager for fhe ])nipose ol making such 
examinations Similarly, lamps must be' e'X.imiiK'd 
on their rLturii, and any eiamage recoreied in a beiok 
kej)t for the' jmrjieise A miner, giving uj) a 
damaged hi^uj), ceunmits an olte-nce' umler the' Act 
unit ss he casi juove that tlie damage' was due to no 
fault of Ills ow'ii 

(ioxTnmiult liispoctor. J heSe'ciclaryot Statemay 
aj»})omt fit jic'iscms to be- mspe'ctors of mine's, and 
notice ol any such ajqienntifie'iit shall be juibhsUed 
in the' London (,a:ett€ No .persem who jnactises, 
Ol is a pailiu'i ol a jierson wliej piaeif^ises as a land 
*agent, mining engineei, valuer e)r viewer of mines 
^1 aibiVValor betuee'U owiu-rs, age^its oi managers 
ol mmes may be' ajinomted, anel no msjiector may 
have'- an inteiest diiVct or indirect m any mine m 
the' IJnite'el Kingdom. The jiow'ers ot such insju'c- 
tois are to make e.xamination anel inquiry as may 
be necessary to ensuie that the iiiotosions of the 
Act are being obseivcd, to ei.rer, iftspcct^an^ 
examine any mine or part#thereof at any reasonable 
timm bul|S() <is not to imjieeie' oi olistimct the working 
ol the** mine, to e.xamme the ventilation, matte-r 
eouuected with thf^^ safety of jicisons employee 
about the innu-s or as to the care and treatment o 
animaj4'iised in the- yime', and m tins latter under 
taking thef may employ,*duly qjiahflcel veteimar; 
surgeons to assist. Obstuictioii ot a inme^in'i;>«:to 
m the course of las ?^uty is an offence jiunishalll 
unde» 1*ne Act, anel the inspector may c3ll upSt^tlr 
884 
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ininc owner to leinedv anv dr'lrct, oi, if rucc>s,ir\ , 
to withVawthe men fnan thr mine’ wlnu- h. is 
ot opinuli that theie is aiu d.im;ei m deUc.. m,n 
aJlhouf^h proMsion lues not been made mthe Vet tox 
his lutxitireiKe In siu h .i *.aso, howm,!. tin 
DiMit oxMu r ni.u ol>pti m untin^ stating iln 
K> omids ol Ills ol i)et 1 1< >11 t o t in v i < t a i \ oi '^t at t 
and t h( niattei aiH lx s^ttJ^d 1 )\ aiIiUiatK>n as 
]a()\idrd in tin \(.t, the disputt (.oiiiim; In t('u 
’•ce ol th,* panel ol t.leii.s appmntrd lindei tin 
A( t Anioin] tin impoitant liutns «,| mspiiUii 
ol nnin b ( onu s 1 in lu.dviin; ot an annual i < pm t to 
tin SxuetaiN ol sintt jhisupoit t 1 1 n i \\ it h 
th(' i<-])oi t ol tin idiu I insp, (.im, is laid 1 >. toie Ix.th 
Hou-'t s ( it Par liaiin nl 

I in riiiiu -uanii ot inamm. ' r^ <al|t(! apmi to 
tnaki C( I tam 1 ( t ui ns I o t In insp. » t oi oi i In .n \ i nni 
I li«' u t nr ns must I*-' m.ide m i In i«ii m dnnv n m t In 
liist s(|ndnl<' to tin \( t and mua !>< inadi np 
lot tin \ ( .11 1 ml tin; dl a 1 ). i < mlM t , and Im w n i|i <! 
not latrt til. in tin 'J|st |annai\ m tin loljowna' 

^ ' ar l-’ai t It nl.im ot at] .i< ■ idi nt s par t imlat s a ^ to 
l(S(_ne work .uni .imbnJaini ,i p| wi.i lu < s .iml .tii\ 
other p.utuul.ui pi(s,iit),d 1>\ tin- ^<.l<t.u\ of 
St.iti', mn^'^'also in Ktniind I’ltnidn il i . put t s 
inadi 1)\ prison^ iispim iPli Im ’In s.il< \\oil\in\ 
ol tin' mine must lx ( nt t 1 1 d m .i sj > lal hook k< pi 
lot tin jiiii })0'.(', .Old t o|Ui s ol an h t - pm t ^ nui t h< 
po >1 i d up .d t lie pit In .id nut l.it t r than In ,i m on 
tin niornini^ lollowim; tin m.ikim; ot tli. iipoit, 
. 111(1 must hi k( jit < slnl'iti'd Im t \m n1\ tour hoiii' 
\otit(s must aPo h( <o tin m pMtot ol .in 

.ih.uulon'in nt ol umkrnE'Oi tin ( ij x n i I'l; ol a in w 
slt.i 1 1 , itn ne Ol SI .im .uid .iv i nr .it ( pl.i ns ot w m k inio 
n p 1 o .1 dat (' iiot :,ioi( tli.mlhni ii'oul hs pi ( \ ions|\ 
mu ^t hi Im I Ik on I m; on d( m.uiil h\ a n i :i --pi ( t or . 

'1 lit' plans mu .1 hi mi i i ,i|< not l< s . i h.i n 1" iiii In 
to the imle, and mu ' Atow llii lionnd.un s, |. \« | 
ol M OI ki m. s dll ( ( t lor. and dip o' d r at .i, t In ixmi n mi, 
diiei^Limi, ind e\tiei ol >\ i\ known l.uilt, tin 
dijith ot (\('i\ s]i lit .Linl .<(tton ol cmin o u.i 
1 In \i t .i| ipin > 1 o I amJ.un i ot nind, 1 1 < kind, .iinl 
Wall >, .u.d in tin' lasi ol tin .t p] .m nt iin ii 1 ot 
1 iispi ( 1 m s ol nil in . in \N ah s ,iml Moinm ml hslm ( , .i 
know ledd- ot t In W eish lani;u.it-’,i isalmo'.t a m ( « ' at \ 

!ns()'(tlon ts aho in<issai\ iind' i .ui \( t to 
< oiisol id.it e .un 1 amend tin hi w i < 1 d m;'. to nni ilh 
tiio'is minis, IS72, ,ind otln i stainti' It Ims ot 
Itli , m 1 II |ui \ , ( H ( nt > 1 o .in\ i son . mplm, . .1 m oi 
I hunt tin mini , 1 In owin i ot <iK' nt must ,< i d not i. i 
I o ! In ( jo\ m n merit inspi r i oi o! tin di t ii t u d hin 
t\Mntsdoni hours Min* ot a i mud ,d ' ''.hitlni 
tin cU mdi at h.is ^nan limn »\ii|('snn ot e.is. 
pow d < OI ^1< a m hml ' I , m limn i n \ i c h' i .i ( id< nt 
lli(' nnmlx 1 (d p( i >m . kill'd m in|ui(d must >■ 
de.ith st.itid, It a”, in* is ojx m d m .fl^andon’^'h 
tin rasp' 1^0 1 must lx i nt(/i ni' <1, .dsc^r in t In IoJIoaih,; 
casis tin opi nim; o! .( in C sh lit , a! ainimmn nt 
OI dis( out I n u.un e ol a sli.d t 1 1 ( omua '!( I un i.t ol 
wm k in .1 shall , .lit' I .1 d)s( (Milim’ 'u . ol Aii' ' 
nionl^ib, anj \'. h' i ' t Ik'T' is .i ( h l'i u ' '■ nam' ol 

• thT ni'^e^ >: 1 n \n' ow ne 1 sill p, m u nt I h« 

notice m>i (' not h. it h ss th.ai .• t\ t p' i m;s 

au ordin.iill, elnplovid lx na\ po m ^ 

Ihe ro,i;istfr ot ho'.s. \ounp jaismis, wofnr'n, and 
chddren, which m kept by owmi. must h. pio- 
dift-ed to th( insjX'toi at all r* as^-n.i I •!«' tinns 
Once m each year the niij^e owix'i, or Vjs .nnnt, 
must bend to U^- inspui^tor a m turn >ontaM.i"K th^ 
f^Wvmg partn^lais: The quaiftity oi n n-r d > 
*Sold or produced , tin. nnmfier ot pt'rsons * mphe, c<l, 
> 9 *s^ininii%hine those vvho woik .ibove hojn 
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those who work Ifidow , the ages, lyxea, ainl^bours 
of l.ihuin of the workeis I lie loims to lx? tilled up 
are su)i}tli<’d by the insptstm. Disobedience to the 
rules alx)ve stated is an otb'me Sn insptn tor has 
j)ower to t)idei, m wnting, a imne to be fiuic^d on 
the giound tiiat it is spei latly ihingei ous. 

Mine inspedoib aie .ippoiiited by.yi Secretary of 
St.ite the appoinliiunts .ue published in the 

(nlitU lilt pCJ W < t s a IK 1 d U 1 U s ( )1 U tS| ICC 

Im s ai < simil.il to ( host i oiih 1 1 ed h\ tin ('0.1I Ml IP's 
\. t 

Il ail inspidor stisanolung d.inpeious m dcfec’ 
tue in a mine, o\ ( n though the A( t or the lules do 
nut j'lOMtle loi it, he in.iy give imlne to the mine 
ownei , and I e<]mi ( tin dt h't I to bi' r* im died J bn 
ounei ma\ ol)jc'« t it so lu' must M'ti.l objei - 
inm to the '^((K't.iiv ol St.ite, wile will ( ausi the 
maltm (o lx snbinilted to .11 Inli .ilion Dih- 
obediein altet .u lati .d ion, H .in olteiue, 'Ihe 
owiu't 01 .ig< lit oi tiu' niun must In I'p an .niuiatr 
pkin ol (lx workings, the plan must be not more 
lb in ;a\ iinmths nld , this plan niusl be jiiodinnl 
to tile nispett'ii win 11 he rupuiis it 1 o ( om eal 
llie pl.in, m not t.) m.ii k it as d( sited by the 
insjx'< to: , 01 willtillv t() di ( ! ivi' tiro inspix im , in an 
<dl(ine 11 iii 'iss.iiv, tin' insp('( tor m.i>' leqtme a 
jdaii to 1)1' prep. lied .it tin < xpens(' ul the 'uvnei on 
.1 s. .ik ol not li'is th.in two ( h.uns to I in , or to 
any otlnr s( ,d<‘ apjnoveil I tisoliediein c is an 
oflein c 

I'Ai'iy ins|X'(tor mird in.ilo' .in .uuiiial Kipott ol 
Ins pi <)< ('edmgs , this lepoiL H s' nt to a Scirctary 
ct St.iti'. .ind is laul Ix'hne both H'iUS<*S ol Dai lia- 
nn nt An inspector is .dw.iys one of the paitics in 
.in .u biti .itnui , .m insjx't tiji must Ix' piesenl at a 
loroin'i’s iin|U( st on a d'.dh limn .i tmiK' arcident, 
Ihe (oiomi mmt srinl notne ol tin irnpiest to the 
iiispc. tor , tin' I'lsp*'. tor m iv ' x.in^iiie any 
Ihe oidimuv inks, .md 'pe<i.d lules lof working a 
mine, .lie .dl l.U' I down in t he Ai t . and it is the <lut v 
ot the msi^'tm to s( (' lluit these rules ate eanterl 
out Spe( i.d Miles must be sigin'd by lln^ inspcitoi. 
arnl si nt to a S('(iet.n\ of St.ite 'Ihe s))e< nil ruleb 
must be imblWn'd in sorin' (unsmiuniis jilace in or 
ru'.ii the mine, .ind must lluMiar#e and address 

of tlu' insjX'tor upon Iherf! A < upy of tlie rulers 
must be suppln'l Ik'c* to evr'iy jieisoii engaged in 
the mme who .ipjiln s Im the \iiiK I In* A( t extends 
to I'ligl.unl, W.iks, S^otl.iinl, Inland, luni tin' Isle 
ol Mar 

A slight .'lun'iidment ot the law was made in I 87 .S, 

V lx re e\t'i y mure owner or agent is H'(junVd to .send 
t'/ tlx' distrni inspector on or Hi loir I'hbiuary 1 st, 

I* every yi at , .1 (onct ntuin of the amount (ff 
numi.il sol'l (cr usm), .md other p.n tic |iJarH us 
rc (piiM <1 b\ tlx I Min iji.d Ar t 

Jty the Vju imes A' t, 18 h‘I,lhc inspe< lor s appointed 
innh r tin M ( t.illd* 1 ous .Mines A' f sliall also be 
m,|'"'(i's of {piarin s 1 lima inspet tors also have 
tlx jowcm 'Oimifcd upon t m wh;^)! .ye given 
to<ji; \ ' Minn id inspi < tens cjI InCioi les.md work shops, 
jN.srKdio^’^.oF i*roim:rt\.- i 'owei jy given 
t'* .1 jU'igc of ii.e High Louit to order a*y ): Vbori to 
in p< ■ t tt " l.md. m the holme, Ji the [xirsoiial pro- 
pc I m (d ,1. ' ’ rnmd’i t h.it justn e may be done 

to him who 'X < ks It IW ju^( 0 ' has tire right also 

Mcjiin. tin y^ii'c Hi.sp'u t the pM»iyt|y, rcaF m 
pVmmi.il A '•’'m vt p'r,j^n.iy l>e cx'ku'l by the judgo^ 

inspf't t ' ‘ f*am jdoix ify and totej/oit the result 
A his n.vpcdion *'iln: objei t of giving this power 
to, a jU'lge I. to cnabji/k*?! stranger to enter upon 
vour land> 01 mine, against oui will, peihaps, or 
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to examine and inspect our j^ersonal property. 
The theory of tiur law is that our property, real or 
personal, is sacred ; an Englishman's house is his 
castle, therefore it can only be entered, against 
the wish of the owner, by the order of the 
court. 

Inspection of the property of other people is 
ordered for sorts of purpose.s, and occurs in 
many statutes Entry may be made upon your land 
for the purpose of examining it, and for assessing its 
rateable value, or -with a view to compulsory pur- 
chase from you, for some public purpose. The 
Trinity Brethren may go aboard a ship belonging 
to another person, when their visit is to do justice, 
or for the general good. Your food, chink, drugs, 
and clothing may all be inspected by pioperly 
appointed persons, who are on the look-out for 
adulteration, or for infectious disease. Houses and 
buildings may be entered and inspected to see if 
they are safe, or sanitary, or if they confoim to 
building laws or by-laws. Factoiics, woikshojis, 
mines, quarries, and docks may all be inspected by 
properly aopointed strangeis, whose duty is laid 
down for tnem by statute. These inspectors may 
examine your property or mine, against our will, 
for the common good 

Factories or workshops arc inspected fot the 
following purposes : To see that there is sufhcient 
air, sufficient light, sufficient space, sufficient lava- 
tory accommodation ; sufficient dryness or wetness, 
as the case maj^ require. To see, further, that the 
machinery is made safe for the workers , that their 
hours arc in accordance with law ; that their meals 
shall be had in healthy and sanitary surroundings , 
and that, in dangeious trades, when* the ingredients 
■wrought upon arc either poisonous^oi hurtful m 
other ways, to see that eveiy caie shall be taken to 
minii tiisc the danger to health and to life, 
’’‘'iff^hiiies an^i quarries, Govcinmeiit inspectors 
arc appointed for many ])urpo.se«, and among other 
things, to examine tlu' shafts, the machinery, the 
dangers from fire-damp, from ex{)IosioAs, whether 
of gas or of steam boilers ; to overlook the safety 
lamps, the labour, the firing of shots, and the 
explosives u^-d ;< to inspect every part of the mine 
or quarry and all wl^( work therein, whether em- 
ployer, or workman, or workwoman, or boy, or 
girl ; to insciect all tl^j machinery use<l, and to sec 
that all things, animate andif nanimate, conform to 
the jiarticular slatule by which they are governed 
and to report or direct as he may deem fit 

Inspectors of weights and measures are appointed 
to see that your weights and mcasui;es are true to 
fhe standard, so that the public may get aTull pourd 
weight, when they ask for it, or a full yaid measure. 
Inspeo^drs of railways are apj^unted, not in the 
interest of the directors and shareholders, but for 
the benefit of, the public; and the duty of these 
inspectors is to see that the ways are i^afe, the 
rolling stock safe, ^ud the points and signals are 
all in order,' and thaf c/eiy care is taken to protect 
human 'life from danger. c 

Uncli:r th^e Companies Acts, 1908’-1917, the Botlrd 
of Traae may appo|[ nt one or more competent inspec- 
tors to investigate the atfairs of a company and to 
report at the Board 'vj direction. Such inspections 
ta)(e place on applicf.*tion « ( ^>iare?;olders and in r. 
proper cacc^expens^es are borne by >*.10 company. 

4r' All these varipus form; of the inO^ection of pro- 
perty are a direct interference with the liberty of 
the subject to do as he lik^s with lus own. Statute 
law has modified this absolutfe right, and has requfied 


that everyt person who owns property, real or per- 
sonal, and employs labour, must do ever\j0ilng he 
reasonably can for the comfort, and saf«y of the 
workers and the public. Statute law directly inter- 
feres with ownership of propCrty ; this statute law 
is passed by the legislature, at the request of the 
people themselves, and is a direct denial of the old 
saying, already quoted, that an Englishman's Rouse 
is his castle . it is only so after the Government and 
other inspectors have done with it. 

INSPECTION OF REGISTER.— By Section 30 of 
the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, it is 
enacted that the register of the members of a joint 
stock company shall be open, during business hours, 
to the inspection of any member of the corapaiiy 
gratis, and also to the inspection of any other 
person upon payment of Is., or such smaller sum 
as the company may prescribe, 

INSTALMENT.- -One of the parts of a debt 
which IS paid at any time diflereut from any other 
part of the debt, or to the balance It also means 
a payment on ai count By the payment of one or 
more instalments, a debt is kept alive so as to 
prevent the Statute of Limitations running. Thus, 
tlie balance of any simple contract d^bt is always 
legally claimable, however old the debt itself, 
within SIX yeais from the payment ot the last 
instalment, 

INSTALMENT SYSTEM.— There has long been 
a system in existence of purchasing goods on 
credit, the payment for the same being made by 
periodical instalments, though this was formerly 
largely confined to traders who were known as 
tallymen. Clothes are one of the t hief articles 
dealt in The periodical payments continue until 
the debt is extinguished After clothes, books 
began to bo sold in a similar fashion. More 
recently the inslalincnt system has been extended 
to all kinds of articles 

INSTANTER. — i'hts is a teim meaning “imme- 
diately,” though in a legal sense it is sometimes 
asserted that it signifies that an act shall be done 
■within Ivccnty-four hours. 

INSTITUTE OF BANKERS.— Ihoie aic three 
Institutes in existence in the Umted Kingdom 
which are devoted to the interests of the banking 
community, and the objects of which are to assist 
its members (’jO acquiring an efficient knowledge of 
the theory of banking The oldest is that of Scot- 
land, which was estabnslicd ui 1875. Tlie Institute 
excellence, viz., that of England, was founded 
in 1879, and Ireland follo\^ved,,suit with an Institute 
of its own in 1898. Lectures and discu->sions are 
the chief media through which the Wvjrk is carried 
c^u, but each Institute has a |puriial of its own, in 
which points connected with banking are 
threshed out bv the most expert financiers of the 

INSTRUMENT. —Tins IS the legal term applied 
to a bill, a cheque, a deed, or any document in 
writing by means of which some right or cc.itract 
is expressed. ^ 

INSURABLE INTEREST —In order that a per- 
son may legally efiect any insurance in tins country, 
he ni' sL jiossess some pecuniary interest m the 
thing insured. This called his insurable interest, 
and the jios^ession of this interest distinguishos a 
contract^ .)f insurance from one of wagering. To a 
certain "extert this doctripe hao recently been 
invaded upon, ^but the ndturc of' this invasi^.is 
specially noted under each kind of insurariv-e. 

The statute 14 Geo. III. c. 48, was passed,^ in 
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ifli, to prevent a “ mischievous kind o^eanuim ’* 
and enA^d — ’ 

“( 1)VJo insurance shall be made by anv jhtsou 
or persons, bodies politic or coipoiaic, on tin- hio 
or lives of any persc^ or jieisoiis, (ir on aiu oilus 
event or events whatsoever, whorcin the peiM-o. 

p®^*sons for whose use, bouetit, (u on wliuse 
ac<t)unt such policy oi poluies shall be made' 
shall have no interest, or by wav of ^alnlnK <>i 
wagering' and that every assuram e made (.on- 
trary to the true intent and meaning hereof sliall 
be null and void to all intents and i)urpoM>, 
whatsoever. 

“ ( 2 ) It shall not bo lawful to make any polu v 
or policies on the life (jr lives of any pei\on oi 
persons, or other event oi events, without incit- 
ing in siu h policy or polities the peison oi per- 
sons, name or naiiu's inLeiesbd then in, oi lop 
whose use, benefit, or on whose act ount sut h 
policy is so made or uiiderw'i itten 

“ ( 3 ) In all cases wheie th'* insuietl hath mieiest 
in such life oi lives, event ot evtsits, nt> giedet 
sum shall be lecoveied or recenetl fiom the 
insurer or insurers than the amt)nnt tn value of 
the intercsi|of the insured m sm h life oi li\is, 
or other event or events ” 

The necessity of insniable inteu'sl in tin* ta^e of 
marine insur.inco had been piovithsi ft)r in 17 U> by 
the statute 19 Geo T c 37 

In order to escape heavy losst's wlmh might 
otherwise fall ipion tliem, msmant i' pomjtanies au 
in the habit of re-insuiiiu' win nevt i the nsU aie 
of a heavy chaiaclei (Jne olhtt' has always a 
sufficient insurable interest m au\ piojx'rty whuh 
hiis been iiisui ed with it to i e-iusui e in aiiol Iwr oltn < 
1 NSI]IIAN(K.-I ’'or the sake of ionveni(m< , the 
whole subject of Ir^surani i* has bien ihvided under 
separate liuulmgs, and lefirmice must be maih to 
the special articli s on esu h o( tin se lor (nil inloi ei.i- 
tioii. For facility of c lOss-n ti n uce, it may be 
stated at once t lull tlu' ubj.clol Itnh innily Insm ^ 
ance is sub divided as follows ( 1 ) Auouiilants 
Indemnity, ( 2 ) Baggage, ( 1 ) Ihnlei, ( 4 ) Bmglaiv, 
( 5 ) Excess Bad Debts, (6) Ion, ( 7 ) (maiantM, 
(8) Live Stock, (9) I’eison.il Xtcuhnt. ( 10 ) Plate 
Glass, ( 11 ) Tliiid I’<itty Kisks. (12) Woikm.ns 
Compensation (Sic Inoemmiv 1nsi’k\n'(I i 
T here arc, howevei, a few inattcii wlmli are 
common to all kinds of insnuune, and thin may 
be usefully noticed under thcl^iesent aitnn 

What is insuianic ? It is acontiact wh. uLv one 
person, called the msu ei <41 assuier, umhitakis to 
indemnify another piison, caihd the in mod 01 
assured, ngair^t a loss whuh inay^nia, oi 
a sum ot mom y to on the TKippinnb 
certain specified event 1 he ^ onsidi r.ilioiwl' 
contract is ^hc* u eiuniin, which may l^e 
single payment, 01 a senes o^ |)ayn|-‘nt-> 
over a fixcol perio'l of 11 me fn the ea^' 
insurance, the name " undc’rwntci f m 
used ff% the insnnn or assmer 
• 'l^c ddcvinient^i vvbn h tie C(>ntie. ^ 
is contained i> called the “ ['olitv ot u i 
Tn the artul- hcsid.-d ^sURvm.. In 


pav 
It .1, 

thtt 

I he I a 

■xte ndc'd 
f in.irMie 
M m I dlv 


iM ST It n 

pointed out th*t tiu 


' insured is the thing 'wbn h 
a cAlitract of insurance from 


There is one spemal paitn nbu m ‘ 

of insurance diffefs fion^ c-.a^y other i^m 
trait.^nd that is fhat Ih^.e is requm-l <». f a , 
of ific^iifbured a full and 
circ^imstance wlmdi might indmuec i' ^ , 


undertaking the ct^iti ae t Lveu v matei utl lactjnu^t 
be div-losod . It is not enough that niere should be 
an abseiu e oi nusrej'.rescntalion If suiy ml^matiou 
IS w’lthhc-ld. *fho }k>1k'v vi nisui.uice may De void, 
ihe reason fc^r this full discdosuie luia Iteen staled 
as folhms : "('ne of the paitun is piesumetl to 

have* means of knowledge* whuh iiie not aec^cS-Hiblo 
to the oihc'i, and is then bound to i#il him evory- 
thing whuh m.iv be snpjcosetl likilv to atlect Uift 
judgment " (dmtiatts whuh tecpiuc' this kind of 
full tiiscK.suie aie said to be loiiiia-ls uhrrnm^» 
fxdet {qt). 

rile jnuuijdc' of in-Hiiiiincc* i-., of course, founded 
on the doilnne of jn obabilities, all ot which are 
carc'fullv calculated by actuanes [q v ) 

INSrUAMi: AliKNT. Ihe jirisoii who, m 
gtneial, lepicsciit'' an msniaiue comj>anv ni pro- 
em iiig insin.iiues It is the* I (unmon jdan tea jeay' 
him loi his w'oik by commission on tin' woik 
at c oiniilished, 01 by s.ilary and i ommission 

Lxcept m so (ar as spes ml provisions ai«* made by 
th(‘ tcims of •'mjcloy immt , the* gcmnal rules of 
agi 111 \ [q i' ) apply 

t'aie must, lu*w’c-\«i. always be* takc'n by tho 
nisnied to si'e that th< 'usni.uuc' ugeul is ac.ting 
sti u tlv on beh.vU of the 1 oinpany lu' 1 ejn C'Sents and 
not on be ball of the insure d It the lusmam ci agent 
docs cc ilam things, m the wav "f lilling up tlu* jiro- 
jcosal, I'ti. , foi the- insnud, .iml false st.il' mc'iits are 
conl.uned theicin. tin' policy may be void An 
intc-i c'stiiig case on this jioiiil is tlint of Btq^ar v 
Ivit k Lift' Assutunce i'omp'iny, lbi) 2 , I is B 5 I 6 . 
'Ihe hc'.id note' IS .IS follows : " A policy ol insur 
am c* ag.unst .ucidcntal irijiiiy was ellei ti'd with an 
insurance' ( 'miiiaiu tlnough then local .igeiil. Ihe 
pioposal hum was tilled up by the* agent, many of 
tie .uiswc'is lille <1 in by him being false in niate'riul 
le'^l)^cts. tin' falv' aiisw'eis weir insetted withi^^. 
tin- knowledges eci anlhoiitv of the %(>#li< itflTT 
signe'd the jirojnjsal foi m without lesielmg ll 1 lie ^ 
propos.il com.uned a dcdaiatioii m wlmh the* 
applicant agieed that the slatenieiits in tlm pro- 
pi, Ll should foim thr b.isis of the },o!ny. and the 
poluy cont.um'4 a proviso that it was granted on 
the- express .^omlition of ^he tritflifukicsH of the 
statements in thi' jiioi'cisal imirlly after payment 
of the pri minrn the insured was an uie-ntally injuied 
lie-id, fust, that it was the <lu% of the a^>pli' ant to 
re id the' diiswcTs in tli# luojmsal befoie signing it, 
and that lie mu'2. have b« en taken to have read and 
adoideel them , and. secondly, that in filling in the 
(,ilse .iriswfis IP the ]»roj>osal the agent wim acting, 
not as the ageut of the msuram e-e ompany. but an 
(h# at, .'lit d! the* apjeluant, and th.it, therefore, tho* 
iKclie V w'as void ” 

INSUUANTK BHWKKR.--An agent who Wt . in 
(lirctmg iitAiiraners on shij)'> cargoes, etc 

iNsnuNn; (khtifk atk. iin« a .ertifi- 

r itc' W'hu # IS sometime s found attached to a docu- 
„'i,-ni.o V bill, ami isti eh. ].irati« on the jiart of an 
,.Mir.. ' -omi.inv that the^gW-d'c naThed yi the 

rio( um< I ' uv blit are insuie-d under a policy whi(*h 

,lso^A-r ether i^,o<ls s,u h a .xrtifieait^ ma| altw) 

L mven.l'b, poll, vilv If IS not 4ady for delivery. 

IN.sl laNM’ FLMh - Ibis IS a fund raised by 
- p, . to provide for 

!ms, by tne. d-un« w.Aiyen for^c..ident»,^ 
(Liti U" < i plat.fda-, mid sinnlai I'.sses 

1-, inuiv .a..#- 4 nrm .To n#* . onsid«r the payment 
•x.i MIC jaiii»is to Iiisu®an. . onn/inies to cove;r theso 
. ' j iingenc u s m-. e-ssary, bi|f at the same tirnc recog - 
ni,o*thn (Xistm.ee of tfic risk. They, therefore. 
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in bci'ome their own insi^rcrs, and charge the 

business with^ihc amount which otherwise they would 
pay as premiums, but credit an account called an 
^'Insurance bund" Iheso amounts are invested 
outside the business, and allowed to accumulate 
at Compound inUiest until sm h a sum is provided 
as IS consider(‘d adispiate to ( over the nsks 

The chief •Tillii ulty in forming these funds oc( urs 
at the f omiiUMK ement of doing so, as at this time 
t)i(> tisk IS gieat and the fund small 'this dilh- 
culty may be mitigated by insuimg pait of the risk 
with insmamc < ompanics until such time as 
the nei cssity lot this teases by the fund being of 
adecpiale amount 

do st.irt tlie fund a fairly large sum is usually 
allocated fioiii piolil as tlui basis, as it is evident the 
amount payable in premiums w’ouUl scaicely be 
a suite lent jirovision in the early stage of 
accumulating 

INSl RAN(T:, INI)KMMTY. -(See Indemniiy 
Insukanc) ) 

INSlIRANn-:, Lin-h ^(See like iNSUKANd.) 

INSURANTS MARINIL— (See M\kine Insur- 
ance ) 

INSl RANC'i:, NATIONAL^ Nation \ i 

iNSURANt E ) 

insurant: policy.-- l hi' document whu h 
sets out the fi'rms upon whn h an insuranee is 
elfctted. (Seci'oiicy ok Insurance) 
INTANGIBLE ASSETS.— (S«'0 Assets) 
INTER-ROtRSE SECURITIES — INTERNA- 
TIONAL SECERITIES. — 1 hese are general 
terms for indicating set unties, the loans for whnh 
were originally raised simultaneously in different 
countries. They ate dealt in at a fixed rale of 
exchange, as indicated in the body of the bond 
Consequently they c.in be bought or stild in tlilferent 
countries at prai tically the same prices 

- Ihis'is a Scottish h'gal Icim, and 
it IS used to express prat lu ally the same tlung as 
an injnmtton [(jv.) in English law. i 

INTEREST. — 'ihe payment of interest is a result 
of the fatt that people who desire to obtain the 
control of capital are more numocous than tliose 
who desire^ to f dievc ^hemselvcs of the tatc and 
preservation of cajJ^Ad. One map who has a pro- 
perty right, that is a claim recognised by society 
to dispose freely o' a portion of tlie wealth in 
existence, may not wish -^o exeitisc his light in 
the present Another may wish to use in the pre- 
sent more ])roperty rights than he himself possesses , 
and he /vill be glatl to avail himself of the juoperty 
right of the first And if the first has the prc< isc 
c amount that the second requires, no payment, for 
the Ijoan of wealth could be exacted. The transfer 
of pTperty rights, tcmporaiqly, fiom the one to 
tlie other would be .sinqily a mutual convenience ; 
and it is qvvte conceivable that people may wish 
to defer enjoyment of more wealth ^han other 
peojile wish to ernoloy. In tlrat tasc the property 
owneis wbuld ha' 3' to pay someone who would 
take care of the pioperty and undertake to restore 
it ai a stipulated date, or on demantl at some 
indetmitc future time Interest would then be 
negative Usually, however, more property rights 
are required than would be available if the tem- 
porary use of thent were* guatuit/nis. To the gr^'at 
■ bulk ofMlankintfa sovereign here^and now is more 
ehgiblc than , a soverf'gnMn thl future or in ‘a 
remote place. Money down i?, reasonably enough, 
preferred to money sonif day. The owners of pro- 
perty are, therefore, in a position of advantcfge as 


[IlfT' 

# 

compared with the borrowers. They can exact a 
payment for their consent to alienate iheir pro- 
perty for a time. By the competition qf borrowers 
they receive a reward for waiting, a payment for 
their abstinence from pretf'nt enjoyment. This 
payment is interest. It is " pure ’* interest if the 
security for the alienated property is practically 
perfect, if the possibility of loss of the prinupal is 
so small as tt) be negligible. If not negligible, there 
will be along with " pure " interest a jircmium, 
which may rise to any amount, on ac*coiint of the 
risk of loss involved 

From the borrower's point of view, interest is the 
aymeiit he is obliged to make in order that he may 
ave control nv^er capital. He offers interest 
because he thinks he has skill enough to earn it ; 
and the amount he is }>iepared to offer depends on 
Ills estimate of Ins ability. If he thinks that by* 
the possession of a sum of money he can earn a 
profit of 10 per cent , he will be glad to jiay 5 per 
cent, for the loan The boi rower obtains mci cased 
contiol over industry , Ihe lendei exchanges for a 
guaiantec of jieriotJical payments the powci of 
control that jiroperty gives The borrower has the 
chance of making big profits, the|lcnder has the 
certainty of moderate gains Tne lender has 
exchanged capital for income; the borrower 
guarantees imome for cajiital 

'ihe rate of interest will be such that the amount 
of capital rc‘<|uiied by those wlio wish to increase 
their power ot controlling mdnstiy, will be supplied 
by those who are willing to part with their capital 
for a fixed ami guaranteed consideration. Th(' 
rate of interest will equalise the Demand and 
Supj)ly of loans As the rate goes higher the desire 
to aecumuhite brs omes more intense The- jiay- 
ment of inteic;st is the incentive to the use and 
increasing of property , and the greater the stimulus 
the greater the saving Couplccl with the increase 
of capital will bo a decrease of the wish to control 
the capital For as the difference between the* 
rate of piolit and the late of inteicst becomes less, 
more cajntalists will jircfer a guaranteed payment 
of interest to the contingent earning of profits. 
From borrowcis they will become lenders to the 
inoic sanguine cajutalists 'Ihe increased supply ot 
loans from the increased rcwaul, aideci by the 
dc'creasod jlemrnd because of the climmiitioii of 
the margin between piofits and mteiest, speedily 
produces a market' late of mteiest which makes 
the capital offered for loan ocjual to the capital 
sought for at that rate , llv' cr,nvcrsc occurs as the 
late falls The less the icwarcl that can be had 
fiom savings, •'he less motive for pu cumulation ; 

, and if thcie is' a gieat dil[(,'’-encc between mteiest 
And pi^fits, any who would otherwise have been 
lenders will t icrnselves undertake' the? risks, if not 
the labouis, c(f busiyc'ss 

'rhe sole i msou for intc'icst jiaymcnt is that 
without it th ' clcmancl foi loans would exceed the 
supjdy. No cuiious theory of “ i eproduc tv. ity " is 
necessary to explain its cxistcnc^ L'a^nlfal c?Uin(9t 
yield an income of itself and apart fiom the skill 
with which it 18 manageci ; interest is simjily the 
parti faeir profits paid by the active employers 
of capital to thosy who picfer to reap gains m* 
passivity Lmt the annuitants, m the last n!/%ort, 
aie dopmeient for their annuities on the enterprise, 
eneig^, aryl foresiglL of fhe diiNctors of industry. 
Tlje error revcived by Hbnry Giorge is a old 

one : " Supposing that in a country atiaptesa •to 

them L set out bees , at the end of a- year .! will 
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have more swarms of bees and thj^hon^y win. h 
they hav^ made Or supposing, where theie i:, a 
range, I tu|n out sheep, oi hogs, or ealth' , at the 
end of the year 1 will, upon the a\tiage. also have 
an increase ^ 

“ Now, wliat gives the iiu lease m these lasvs is 
the active penver of Nature, tin piuuij'le of 
grow'tli, of rc'pi odiu tion, wfiuh e\ t‘i \ wlu-iv ihaiai- 
tenses all the forms of thit ni\stonous thing or 
condition wdiich we (all iih' , and it seems to me 
that it is thi^ which is the c aiiM of inteiest, or the 
im rease of ( apital o\ei ami al)o\e (hat due to 
lahK3ur ” It must, of (oms(“, Ix' idinitttd tliat 
capital sonietinu's appeals (>1 itselt to he pio- 
dm tive If, as Itenthaiu said, .1 man e\]>euds a 
sum of monev ni the ))ui(hase ol a bull .md ol a 
heifc'r, .ind il be finds hinisi,Il, as tlu lesult, in .1 
^few years the possessor of a heid of lattle, it > an 
Imidlv be s<ud that his mone\ has been “unpio- 
diutive" " '1 he wim' in a inh man's c (dial , the 
trees upon his mountains, the wetiks <>1 ait in Ins 
gallery, will olten <n(|une a \<istl\‘ (.nhemid \ due 
bv simple cllhix of time” Hut in the goat bulk 
of cases, l.iboin and man igeunent aie (sscnlial, il 
, capit.il IS to be jiiodmlice so as to .idiint ol tlu 
pavment of mleicst C'apit.il is so mm h depre- 
ciating in.uhimiy 01 dcdeuioi atmg mateii.ds unless 
an 01 ganis.it ion — eunploNer ami woikman- i< at 
hand to utilise them ami, as lhe\ ao' eomumesl. 
to r(‘plac(' Ihem with an imieasc' 1 lu' labouiei — 
botli the labourer who s( heme s ami oig, mists with 
his lu'ad and th<‘ labouiei who men Iv eaiiies out 
directions ’S imlispemsabh to the' pi esei v.it ion oi 
cajiital , but the ru • essit\' of ( apital to tin l.iboui ( i 
IS, iindei out system, moie imnn di.dedy obvious No 
luing (KmIdk' is ([Ulte VO helidess as the labouiei 
who has not .K'css to means ot piodin tion- tools 
and appi o|iri ite n?i(in.il .igiiits im Imhng hcml 
His own umiide'd elfoil- would not k- ep him alive 
a month 

The doetnne of tl. ' Meld!.- \ges lh,it loans 
should be fite, ami Ihxt the exa- lion ..f inbiea 
m .in exploding of laboiii bv thi* diones ot the 
( o.iiinunit V. IS still not e xtim 1 It is expo , x d ley 
Kuskin, for ex.uu))!.-, m it, most absoiuir. f.,im 
do maik the enminahte of hmling iiiom-\ with a 
view to making profit , he' e all . 1 he p.iv im nt usui y, 
not ■■ inteivst ” , fot inteiest. bt it^. d.ei lyalnm 
{“it IS piofd.ible ”), would imply t^ut^eoMi 1( mid 
and botiowd guineel fiom the ^lan I hi de noum es 
the folly ot tlu^se who imagine that tiny < an sub- 
sist in idienc'ss upon u ,141 v Usury is ]»Top- tly the 
taking ol mon. for the l-eAil or |ise of an> tiling 
(ejvcr ami deov wUft p U ■- for i-mr .iml ^c.ii), 
sm h ua mvvifvmg m ■ are o, labi^ 


,1'^ distmt.inshe'el 


lab^.r on ti’e je.o t ^ 

urthc Vernier’ It itV iu lo. all inv (•^tm^rits^Ctty 

whatsoever,#retift ning ' divide ml 

fiom l.ibour 
woi ks cin a 
right to wage 
wheels 


r wMges, or piohts , 1 liushanybody who 
t railroad as plate la\et , orfstoior, h.m a 
iges for Ids oork , ami ati' in ,p( > t u -d 
rads Ins .1 right to punn ' b-' -eh 


” Usury ” he iisi^ires us, “ is worse than tj^eft, 
in so lai as it is i>btamed cither by ih’c*^ivmg pooplc 
or ihstievsing them , gem rally by bt:)th^ and, 
linallv, by ihs.(‘i\ing the uMin r luinsell, who romt'S 
to think that usury m a leal im tease, and that 
money can glow out of inoneN . wheiea.s all uStiry 
n im revise tei one ))eison ettily by des reuse to 
anothe'i , and every gam ol laUulati I Imienieiil 
to the Ki' h is balam ed b\ the matheniatu al 
eejiiu .dent ol Dtsieim nt to the Hooi " l he idea 
is evidently tint tlie .ushtoi is a ruli Imam lei 
living ('ll ihe g.iius lioill stiuggling elellofs^ but 
usually the gicat Imamuis aie more dibleus than 
deshteiis Ihe ihlel eieslltor (kiss .lie tllelse who 
live' oil past s.ivirigs invested 11 ) “ s.ile " lines, 

holdeis ot hie' iiisul.imes. ami wage- e.ainds and 
piofcssioii.vl nun, to whom the pi ospes t of Intel t'st 
liom then iiKKlest ■•avings has becMi of the gre.itest 
pnbli> bc-m lit Ik ononm restUssiu'ss h.is beam 
leme've.l b>' the appioval cm groumis ol publu 
]H)li( V ol an inteiest system In vei\ many discs 
it would b<‘ the iev<ise ol kindness .iml of dis 
tribntive' jidtne* to emeniiui.e debtees at the 
e\p< use ol lie dif 01 s 

Hnt it Is not msessaiy to bring loiw.iid remote 
re.isons why interest should lx* paid It would 
M-e'iii no moH* Ilian leison.ible tint it a workman, 
b\ nuMiis ot a iiuK him , » an piovide bn tim''S, 
per Imp. .1 hundred tllius. moi e tlian wllhoilt it, 
some poilion of the Hi' lease shoe'd .n i lue to the 
e.aplt.dl>t who 1ms provided (he 'TcU lime , •iml 
even il tile lo.vM Is puiely lor e oiisuinpt ion, the 
inteie'st p.ml foi it is the' inomt.iiy ni.ike-wt ighi 
to eimble the lulnie good to bulam e the pieserit 
gi.od -iderifi'.d in .ill m .pests C'M epl time \N <* 
must add sonielhmg to tlx value of an invitation 
to (hm* next \(.ii to make it eepi.d to the* diniu't 
piovideil lor Id now “A bud in tlu* Imml is ^ ^ 

woith two in the bush” Convei 
a future g<)od --a bill .it si v im*ifThs, loi jiistamt* 
tor .1 pi ( s< III |;ood, a e .11 e obliged to .n ( epi a h '(S 
.uno'int 1 h.llT we should h.ive had lU the ndllte 
') h<‘ illtfeieme til v.ilue eie.iteel ley time is, he M*. 

I )is. eaint » 

Ihe piope'i an we I to tho‘-fi» ^^Im^iigm' th.it 
loans diould be giatuil'ii* 41*. jidhaps, tint c,f 
Ikdtnt : “1 give noluc',” he ex- kiiiiis. ” that 

hem.loilh 1 play the pail of|a boiiow'’' U’-H 
p.u 1 is .ill gam I slml^ Ixx row, Iree of e h irge, a 
line' lu>yse eui t he boillev <U eU, well i lio >( II luiiiltuie, 
an«l fdtv Jioid.iml into the baig.un Doubtless my 
( X. i”ipl( Hid I.e mte ( tious and theie* will U* ])len1 y 
of t;-i!r--Wds in the world i'iovM!e«l that thrue IS 
„(» la. k of !•ml^ls, wo simll h ,id .1 merry life ” 

bm striking dllfdem«s irf tlio rubs ol ii^eiest 
.at diffde nt tii.u s and in diff' I'-nt plai os ,ii e bitnjil) 

,f, t Ol' He op'iabon . .>1 ! )< 1 in ud and Su ppl y 

Inn- (',< in »h. vivi limss of future tliiiigs is a maik 


t vvc» 


a huneiivd pounds towards the lo.id 

ngliL til the 'oLiim of th<<*lmmh"l ].o... 
more IfVthw,^ tike a {m thing n < ' 

• usurers I hey m.iv take hy> 
vea% twenty-live loi four, liv«^ io. twen *, , o o 
■for .ahundred But the hist tai thrm; the v f M moi- 
than their hundred*, be it sooi#.d or latc-^, . F-ii- v 
How the incre.asc(f mvesTtnent of oiyital, wn e • 
tUe*be1fr guarantee of ettumn^ public, servuc, is C 
be^urcdiinder these eo*d,t,ons. is not mumfest ^ 


,'h,d a 

..f 

,i'!v c.x«! ' ivih ..ition , and 

> t a cf 

tlx 

H i( ,s ddfe ien»e U) the 

• >,x h 

an 

1 '!«c lunr h'’ntr, so llx' i^tJ 

' 1 >.U i 

les- 

. Ih- ( hlld 'M the ‘iav.lge , tr 

Im* ' a 

d 

ditn .0x1 ’ u :m*, m • ds a gi^ 

.oi'i no 

po‘- 

ihe (..joyrixnt of a | 

«:v ai e 

fhi 

I,. 11 de ■ " a,e m the 


.,n, d by th- im te.t>“d f ,a trvestinent afforded 

\,,lh. -knmml^fm b' ms iixcieriscs llfe^iato of 
• me,. .1 eras tml a*/ 1^1' s the* counteracting 
. 1 • adu*ilv ifiak. kii. ao -n uidt tlx* b mh rx y of 

imrre*st lo a lumunurn, ly#! fc^r a while the latc 
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Ti^e fluctuations in the rate pver short intervals, 
fluctuations ^hich are typical of a mai ket so highly 
organised and sensitive as the Money Market is, 
depend mainly on the amount of the available loans 
in the hand of the jirofessional money-lenders, 
bafikers, and bill-brokei s A discussion of these 
variations will be found m the article Money 
Market anI) Trade. 

INTEREST AND INTEREST TABLES. — Interest 
is money [uul for the use of money. It is generally 
calculated at a certain rate per annum. The money 
lent IS called the principal ; the sum ])cr cent, or 
])er hundred agrcetl upon is the late of interest. 

Though it IS true to say that the interest charged 
is the money agreed to be paid for the use of money, 
it IS nevertheless divisible into two parts, for the 
rate chaiged increases as the risk undci taken is 
greater. Hence, one portion is for the use of the 
money, the rcmamdei being a compensation for the 
chance of losing the whole owing to the insecurity 
of the investment. 

Simple interest is computed upon the piincijial 
only, and is invariable. Compound inteiest is calcu- 
lated upon the punciyial and upon any mteiest 
which has accrued due and ha.s not been paid. 
Compound interest i.s not favoured by law, since 
it 13 the duty of a creditor to demand Ins interest 
as soon as it becomes due 

Unless agreed upon by the parties, no inteicst is 
allowed by the court cKcept in the following cases — • 

(1) Where there is a usage of trade 

(2) Where mteiest is specially given by a juiy. 

(3) When a judgment is not immediately satisfied. 

Time at which Money doubles iisell at Interest. 

(а) Simple Interest Divide 100 by the rate per 
cent. The cpiotient gives the number of years. 

(б) Compound Interest. Divide 70 by the rate 
per ce nt. The quotient gives the number of years. 

"" fc.-’'^aady method of calculation, and the 

result will be sufficiently accurate for all general 
' purposes. More con ectly it is as folloivs, calculating 
from*l to 10 per cent — 


Rate 

per 

cent. 

Gimf .X 

''Intc^''st. 

Compound Interest. 

2 

50 years 


35 

years 1 

day 


40 „ 


28 

.. 20 

(lays 

3 

33 ,, 

4 month.s 

23 

.. 164 

£ 

H 

^28 ,, 

208 days 

20 

54 


4 

25 „ ' 


17 

, 246 



22 

8 F days 

15 

273 


5, 

20 !! 


14 

75 



16 

8 n.onths 

11 

,, 327 


7 

14 ,, 

104 days 

t 

’ 80 


8 

12D 

9 

2 


9 

n ,, 

40 days 

I 6 

!! 16 


10 

10 .. 

h o 

7 

„ UK) 



Sipple Interest Table. The foHowing table •^hows 
how TO Cc/a.ulat{^ the simple interest on any amount 
at any rate of interest for any number of days. 
The interest is calculate^ upon /^lOO at 2 per cent., 
3 per cent., 4 per rents ^rui 5 per cent. To fyid 
^ the intooe^t at ahy other rate, muiUiples or parts of 
each of these i^ust be t>ken. Thu' for 4^ per cent'., 
take 4 per cent, and add on^-eiglith of the same. 
For 12i per cent., add 5)V)er cent., 4 per cent., 3 per 
cent., and one-twelfth of 3 per cent. 
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Examples, {a) What is the simple interest on 
;^140 for 79 days at 4^ per cent. ? ^ 

$ i s. d. 

On ;^100 for 79 days at 4 % the 

mteiest is .. . . 0 17 3f 

On ^100 for 79 days at ^ % the 

interest is . . . . . . ..Oil 

[i.e., one-eighth of 2 %) • 

P 18 Al 


the interest on j/|140 is ^8s. 4Jd. = 

£l 5s 9d. 

{b) Find the simple interest on £92 for 135 days 
at 3i per cent. , , 

On ;^100 for 135 days at 3% the ^ 

interest is . . . . . . . . 1 2 2^ 

On ;^1()0 for 135 days at ^ % the 4 

interest is . , . . . . . 0 3 8^ 

{i.e., one-sixth of 3 %) 

£l 5 lOJ 


•. the interest on /92 is x £^ 5s. 10 ^d. = 
£\ 3s. 9id. 

Interest on /lOO at 2 per cciifr, 3 per cent.^- 
4 per cent., and 5 per cent, for any number of 
days from 1 to calculated to the nearest farthimr^ 




00'' 

- 0 



3'^ 

□ I 


4'), 

0 1 


5^’ 



/ 

S'. t 



s. 

d 

/ 

s. 

d 

/, 

.S. 

d. 

Ij 

0 

0 1 

i 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2} 

0 

{) 

3i 

- 

0 

0 

H 

\ 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

51 

0 

0 

64 


0 

0 ‘1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10“ 


0 

0 = 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

lOA 

0 

1 

li 

r>! 

0 

0 in 
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5 0032 

33 

34 

2-3153 

2-7319 

3-2209 

3-7943 

1 4-4664 ! 

i 5-2533 m 

34 

85 

2-3732 ; 

2-8139 ' 

3-3336 1 

3-9461 

1 4-6673 I 

1 5 5161 

35 

36 

1 2-4fev>, C 

2-8983 1 

3-4503 1 

4-1039 

4-8774 1 

1 5-7918 

36 

87 

i 2-4933 ' 

2-9852 

3 5710 i 

4 2681 

5-0969 

1 6-0814 

37 

88 

; 2-5557 , 

3 0748 

3 6960 

4-4388 

' A 5-3262 

1 6-3855 

88 

89 

; ' 2-6196^ 

3-1670 ! 

3 8254 

! 4-6164 

r 5-5659 

1 6-7048 

39 

40 

; 2-6851 

' 3-2620 i 

3 9593 

4-8010 

! 

.‘5-8164 

4 

7-0400 

40 

o 41 

1 2-7522 

3-3599 ' 

! 4 0978 

i • 4-9931 

^ 6-0781 

7-3920 

41 

42 

i 2 8210 

3-4607 

! 4-2413 

1 5-1928 

Y 6 35*6 ^ 

7 7617 

42 

43 

! 2 8915* ; 

3-5645 , 

' 4 3897 

1 5-4005 

, 6-6374 

i 8-1497 

43 

44 

i 2-9638 \ 

3-6715 

'/ 4-54: 3 

' 5 6165 

r 6 9361 

j 8-3572 

-14 

4^ 

; 3-0379 

3-7816 

i 4-7024 ' 

5-vS412 

r 7-2482 ' 

8-9850 

45 

46 

\ 3-1139 

3-1950 

4-8669 

: ' 6 0’/'48 ( 

7-5744 

‘>-4343 

46 

47 

i 3-1917 

4-0110 

1 5 0373 

6-3178 

1 7-9153 

9 -9060 

47 

48 

i 3-2715 1 

4-1323 

5-2136 

! 6 5705 j 

' 8^2715 

10-4013 

48 

49 

i 3-3533 

4-[lv562 

5 3961 

1 6 8333 ! 

8-6437 

10-9213 

49 

50 

i j 

4-3839 

5-5849 

i 7-1067 1 

1 9-0326 

11-4674 

50 

51 


4-515^ 

5 7803 

1 7-3909 

1 

j 9-4390 

'i2-04d^ 

Vj ^ 

51 



4-6508 

5-9827 

1 7-6865 

! 9-8638 

12-6428 

52 

53 


4-7904 

6-1920 

! 7-9940 

10-3077 

13-,274^ 

53 

54 

! 3-7939 j 

4-934 1 

; 6 4088 

j i0l37 

! 10-7715 

13-938f 

54 

55 

i 3-8887 i 

5-0821 

1 6-6331 

8-6463 

1 1 1*2562 

14-6356 


' 56 

\ , 3-985t) 

^r2:iVi 

6-865Z 

! 8-9921* 

1 1 1-7672 

15-3674 

56 

57 

’ 4-0856 J 

, 5-39 1'i 

i 7-1035 

1 9-3518 

12-;>921 

! 16-1357 

57 

58 

i 5--1877 ' 

5-5534 : 

1 7-3542 

i 9-7^^59'‘ 

12- §4 52 

1 16-9425 


59 

1 4-2924 

5-';200 

1 ‘ 7-6116 ) 

; :10-1I49 

V 13»4233 

I 17-7897 1-“ 


60 

! 4-3997 f 

5-8916 

i 7-8780 

i 10 5 <95 

1 14-0273 

1 18-6792 

60 
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AND ^’ DICTlbNAlW OF ■ COMMERCE 


Years ' 2i per cent 

— — — — 


3 per I 
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11 
12 

13 

14 
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13 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

23 

24 
2 :> 

23 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 
3« 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 
16 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51* 

52 

53 

54 


57 

58 


12 4S85 
1 t 7'<5b 
1 S 1 105 
KvSlOO 
1 7 M V 20 
10 tSOl 
‘20 SO 4 8 
'2*2 8884 
2^0181 
•25-5447 
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3'2 3491 
34 1578 

38 0118 
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50 
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5 3091 
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1 1 1610 

12 SO 70 
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17 US 8 l 
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214115 

25 1169 

26 8705 

28 67<''6 
30 5 169 
32*4529 
34 4265 

36 459 1 

38 5531 
40 7097 
42 9300 

45*2189 

47 5754 

50 0027 
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55 0778 
57 7302 
60 4621 
61 2750 
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69 lS9f 
72 2 115 
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100 396< 
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per tent. 
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17 1V19 
18*0.121 
•20 7810 
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247417 
‘26 8550 

20 <*<>35 
.11 371 1 

.1(» '.!«t91 

12 3'289 

34 160 1 

36 6665 

38 9498 

41 31 11 

4‘1 7590 
46 290(> 
48 9107 
5l-<i226 

31 o(,9‘2 

34 2479 
.16 6178 

39 08'2<» 

'* 1164.59 

1 44 1117 

17(*812 
49 9<>75 

S2 961^2 
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■13 7831 
.Kl U> 13 
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41 <>891 

44 5651 

47 5705 
50 71 12 
53 9932 
,57*4229 
61*0069 



.59 3283 
; 6‘2 70H 

1 66 2094 

1 69-8578 

73 652! 
77 5982 

81 7021 
i 85 9702 

1 90 40'*)() 
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' 61*7522 
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^M> 1379 
101.4642 
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02 <>o72 ' 
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101 '182 
1 05-78 1 5 
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iTs 3508 
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125 60!t-/ 
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136 5826 
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148*3457 
1#43:^H 
l<>o’) !<><> 
167 5798 
•174-1451 
181 %->06 

1 96*3 


o 9 K '264 
101*8191 
1 10 or22 
J 15 4127 
i 21 0292 
r 26 8703 j 
112 9452 • 

1 39 2<>29 
145 8115 
1 t '2*»> o<'H 

150 .'735 
107^641 
I 74 8>0 > 

182 810 . , 
I'.n 

1^, *51 

'>(}8 /9. 1 
£18 1492 
227*8752 
• '2 < 7 * 990‘2 • 
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112 8464 
1 18 924 f 
125*2761 

# 131 *9131 
1 38*819< 
1 1(, 0971 
|5'1%72 
161-587 
I 169 85H 
178*^02 

487 53f 
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‘2(**^ 8 U 
217 m; 

9 ; 
'#13- '22 
•276 U7 
289 *49 
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2 #1*0 

3 1525 
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5 5256 
0 8019 
8 1420 
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1 I (*'266 
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1 1 2{*68 
15 9171 
17 71 29 
10 5986 
21 5785 
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28 1324 
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(V2l2'27 

66*4388 
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11 

M 

U 

U 

n 

16 
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18 

1» 
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n 

24 
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26 

27 

28 

22 
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70 
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^j#36:4 
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07 7096 
114 0950^ 
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IHH 02i5 
198*4267 
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U 

98 
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n 

40 

# 
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47 
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JNT] BUSINESS MAN’S 'ENCYCLOPAEDIA [E 


INT*REliT*WARUANT.— This is an order for the 
paj^ient of interest on debcntufe stock and similar 
securities. A dividend warrant is an order for /the 
payme^^t of a shareholder’s proportion of the profits 
of a company. , 

INTERIM DIVIDEND.— When a dividend is to 
be*paid by a joint stock company, it is declared 
in the ordinary cour*^* at the general meeting of 
the company^, but it very fretpiontly happens 
that power is given to the directors, m most 
articles of association, to pay to the members su< h 
dividends as ajijuiar to them to be justified by the 
jYrofits which have been earned at times other 
than after the holding of the general meeting. 
An interim dividend, then, is one which is paid 
«Mi the meantime, and which comes forwaid for 
confirmation when the general meeting is held. 

INTERIM RECEIVER (also see Receiver) — An 
interim receiver in bankruptcy is one who may be 
appointed to receive and collect assets before a 
receiving order is made. The ollicial receiver acts 
in this cajiacity jiending the appointment of the 
trustee He may be so appointed by the court, if 
it IS shown to be necessary for the jirotection of 
the estate at any tune after petition. Ajiplication 
for the appointment of an interim receiver is made 
either on the application of a creditor oi the debtor 
himself, and must be aixompanied by an affidavit. 
A deposit of /5 is payable on making the application. 

INTERLOCETURV RtSINESS. — this is the 
name applied to the various jiroceedings which 
take plac.e in tne condiu t of a legal action piior 
to tlie actual hearing of the case 

INTERNAL (HE(K. I.i oich'i that books of 
account luniish to Ihc tulh'st c'xtcnt the 

advantages of a system ol book-ke(‘[)ing, it is esseii- 
liatthat the cThies contained therein should lorm 
an accurate* I'c'dord, and it isth< refoic ol irnjiorlaiice 
that they vshoiild, wlu'rr possibh*, be veiihcd by 
d internal cluck To secure* this, the* 
accounting organisation sliould be* so de*signe<l that 
•'p,j;y (*utry is luought unelei the tevi-.'W ol scuneone 
other '■dian the peison originally re'SjKuisiblc* lor it. 
Phis will not only proviele* a ve'iificat ion, but re'iulei 
fraud, excejit by collusion, less e*asilv [lossible 

An adec^iate' . o^teny of iiiteiiial check iinist be 
both simple and eth<v,tiv(*, but tip* exact miture ot 
the transactions to be lecoieled, and the* nunibei of 


the staff byi'ji^ich it is to be operated are fac 
to be lifikem^into account in considering ho 
should be applied, and render it impossible tc 
out in express terms rules of universal flpplica 
The following, however, are some of the r 
im[)ortaut point to be obsRj,ai^ where circ 
stances jierimt — / 

(1) Clerks concerned in the recoreW^ 
transactions should not have coni r^^^ofMe 
accounts 

(2) Where possible, the jiayment anf^rcceij_ 
c ash should b^* jilaced in different hands. 

(3) The jietty cash book should be on 
“ impr(*sl ” systcpi (c/ V ) 

(•1) ('ash slioiihl be balanced d.uly, arid the I 
account rr conciled with the banlc pass ‘boo. 
freipient inti rv als A record should be kept of 
balauc(*s and leconciliations. 

(5) I’aymcats of accounts owing should 
aut housed and in regard to invcMces for goo^ls, 
supplied, all jiaiticulars ol (piantity, desciiption 
juice should bi* apj)rovecl, and receipt ol the g 
duly veiified belon* jiayment 

((?) Acceptance ol ouieis leceivcd slioiih 
subject to sujicrvision and goods m lulfili 
therc*of b(* (lehveied only on exju cs'ii nstructic 

(7) Allowances for la'tinncd goods, claims 
ovei charges, etc , jilaced to cu.stoinerb' ‘cri'c 
slicjuld be* approved 

(8) Adecjiiate lecoids of the receipt and deli 
of goods should be made*, and all leceipls 
dehvciies advj*.ecl to the counting-house' daily. 

(9) Complete stock accounts should be kept 

(]{)) debtors ledger should be bro 

])ei lodicalh imdei the insju'ct ion of a marfage 
1 c'Sjifmsiblc* jieison, to erisuie ju'ujic'r care in 
coilc'ction oi anioiiats outstanding 

(11) Stat(*Tncnts cd debtors' acc^nints, and rcqi 
lor ])ayment of accounts overdue, .should be r‘ 
out and clesj)<itched by someone otliei than 
c<ishicr or ledgei ( lerk 

(12) All ledgei s should be conti oiled by ad 
iiient accounts, on what is coiuinonly t(*im(‘d 
“ self balancing " systc'in {q (’ ) 

(13) 'J hi* ai ilhnielic.d ac ciiiacc' of the books sh 
be verified li cijuciitiy b\ I he dice king of all jiost 
and extraction of a trial brdance (See also Cy 
h'lGUKE Svs ri'M ' 
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